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TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  18,  1964 

House  of  Representatives, 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agricultural  Operations 

of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

W ashington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:10  a.m.,  in  room 
1310,  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  Hon.  W. 
R.  Poage  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Poage,  Jones  of  Missouri,  Matthews, 
Stubblefield,  Harding,  Matsunaga,  Dague,  and  Mclntire. 

Also  present :  Representatives  Cooley,  Grant,  Johnson  of  Wisconsin, 
Purcell,  Duncan,  Olson,  Hoeven,  Quie,  Findley,  and  Dole. 

Christine  S.  Gallagher,  clerk;  Hyde  H.  Murray,  assistant  clerk; 
J ohn  J.  Heimburger,  general  counsel ;  Robert  Bruce,  assistant  counsel ; 
and  Francis  LeMay,  consultant. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  subcommittee  will  please  come  to  order. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  this  morning  to  have  so  many  members 
of  the  committee  with  us,  and  we  are  very  delighted  to  have  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  full  committee  with  us,  as  well  as  to  have  other  members  of 
the  full  committee  present  who  are  not  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

We  have,  of  course,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  members  of 
his  staff  present  with  us.  We  will  start  this  discussion  of  Public  Law 
480.  We  should  like  to  have  you  tell  us  of  the  present  working  of 
the  program  and  any  improvements  or  changes  that  you  may  suggest 
in  the  program  for  future  use.  This  program  has  been  accepted  as 
one  which  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good.  But,  like  all  others,  it  is  not 
a  perfect  program.  And  as  it  has  operated  we  have  begun  to  see  op¬ 
portunities  to  make  changes  in  it.  We  would  like  to  discuss  any 
changes  that  you  think  are  advisable.  We  should  like  to  hear  from 
you  as  to  those  things  that  you  think  should  not  be  carried  on.  We 
will  be  glad  to  hear  about  those,  too.  So,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  will  be 
delighted  to  hear  from  you. 
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STATEMENT  0E  HON.  ORVILLE  L.  FREEMAN,  SECRETARY,  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  AGRICULTURE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  C.  R.  ESKILDSEN, 
ACTING  ADMINISTRATOR,  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE; 
EDWARD  M.  SHULMAN,  DEPUTY  GENERAL  COUNSEL;  RICHARD  H. 
ROBERTS,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR,  FOREIGN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SERVICE;  AND  HILTON  BATEMAN,  CHIEF,  REPORTS 
AND  ANALYSIS  BRANCH,  PROGRAM  OPERATIONS  DIVISION, 
FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE 

Secretary  Freeman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
Chairman  Cooley  and  gentlemen. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  express  my  appreciation  for  your 
courtesy  in  scheduling  this  meeting  today  and  postponing  that  of 
yesterday.  As  the  chairman  knows,  I  went  home  yesterday  to  bury 
a  very  dear  aunt  of  mine  who,  incidentally,  served  on  this  Hill  for  over 
15  yTears — 10  years  here  in  the  House  as  a  Secretary  for  Congressman  | 
Youngdahl  and  then  Congressman  Miller,  and  then  Congressman 
Henry,  and  then  went  over  and  served  as  administrative  assistant  to 
Senator  Humphrey.  And  she  made  the  arrangements  for  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Mrs.  Freeman  and  myself  here  during  the  war.  My  wife 
lived  with  her  while  I  was  in  training  at  Quantico.  She  was  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  person.  And  I  felt  that  I  must  be  at  that  sad  occasion. 

I  appreciate  your  courtesy,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  of  this  commit¬ 
tee,  in  making  that  possible. 

I  am  honored  to  testify  and,  particularly  pleased  personally  to 
testify  in  favor  of  this  bill  to  extend  titles  I  and  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  These  titles  are  basic 
parts  of  Public  Law  480,  under  which  we  have  been  operating,  for 
nearly  10  years,  a  program  that  already  stands  out  before  the  world 
as  a  monument  to  the  practical  economic  wisdom  and  the  high  moral 
purpose  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  Congress  can  be  justifiably  proud  of  having  enacted,  with  bi¬ 
partisan  support,  this  food-for-peace  program  under  Public  Law  480. 
Rarely  has  any  governmental  policy  and  program  contributed  so 
much  to  so  many  people  and  to  so  many  diverse  interests.  It  serves 
all  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  by  promoting  greater  economic 
well-being  at  home  and  greater  security  in  our  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  enables  this  Nation  to  advance  the  interests  of  its 
own  citizens  as  they  seek  to  meet  their  responsibilities  to  less- favored 
peoples. 

It  effectively  serves  the  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United  States 
while  it  helps  to  expand  our  export  trade.  It  contributes  to  domestic 
econonvc  well-being  for  both  agriculture  and  commerce  while  it  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  helping  to  end  famine  in  the  free  world.  It  re¬ 
lieves  hunger  and  suffering  and  promotes  education  among  men, 
women  and  children  in  underdeveloped  parts  of  the  world ;  and  at  the 
same  time  it  helps  those  nations  to  an  accelerated  takeoff  in  economic 
growth  that  will  speed  the  day  when  they  will  become  partners  with 
us  in  commercial  trade — opening  to  us  and  to  our  children  the  last, 
vast  un  lerdeveloped  market  in  the  world.  In  addition  to  its  history 
of  developing  commercial  markets,  Public  Law  480  has  a  net  favor- 
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able  impact  on  our  balance-of-payments  position.  By  promoting 
higher  standards  of  living  for  people  going  through  the  revolution 
of  rising  expectations,  it  promotes  free  institutions  among  those  peo¬ 
ple,  and  thus  contributes  materially  to  American  hopes  for  security 
and  peace. 

Under  Public  Law  480  we  have  developed  programs  that  are  par¬ 
ticularly  appropriate  to  meeting  needs  that  arise  out  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  changes  that  characterize  this  period  of  history. 

One  of  these  changes,  brought  about  by  the  scientific  and  technologi¬ 
cal  revolution,  is  such  a  vastly  increased  potential  for  production  of 
material  goods  that  we  can  foresee  an  age  of  abundance  in  which  we 
could  produce  enough  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  all.  Nowhere 
is  this  productive  potential  demonstrated  more  dramatically  than  in 
American  agriculture.  Our  farms  are  the  most  productive  in  the 
world,  and  their  productivity  continues  to  increase.  One  American 
farmer  today  produces  enough  for  29  consumers,  4  of  whom  are  in 
other  nations.  His  output  has  increased  140  percent  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  almost  three  times  the  gain  in  our  nonagricultural 
productivity. 

American  agriculture  has  thus  been  forced  into  the  forefront  of 
facing  the  complex  problems  involved  in  adjusting  from  an  economy 
of  scarcity  to  an  economy  of  abundance.  These  are  adjustments  that 
will  have  to  be  made  eventually  by  other  segments  of  our  economy — 
certainly  our  rapidly  automating  industry  is  facing  them  now.  In 
agriculture  we  seek  to  approach  this  adjustment  both  by  gearing  our 
production  to  amounts  that  can  be  used  and  by  expanding  the  use  of 
commodities  we  produce.  Public  Law  480  has  contributed  substan¬ 
tially  toward  expanding  the  use  of  our  commodities. 

During  the  past  10  years  we  have  reduced  our  cropland  area  by 
more  than  50  million  acres,  but  we  still  produce  more  than  our  com¬ 
mercial  markets  can  absorb.  During  this  same  period,  Public  Law  480 
has  enabled  us  to  augment  our  commercial  sales  by  moving  120  million 
tons  of  American  farm  products  to  foreign  consumers.  This  has 
included  3  billion  bushels  of  -wheat,  which  is  more  than  two  of  our 
bumper  crops.  It  has  included  10  million  bales  of  cotton,  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  year’s  production.  It  has  included  100  million  bags  of 
rice,  6  billion  pounds  of  vegetable  oil,  and  substantial  amounts  of  feed 
grains,  tobacco,  and  dairy  products. 

There  are  both  economic  and  moral  implications  of  this  transfer 
from  an  age  of  scarcity  to  an  age  of  abundance.  The  economic  impli¬ 
cations  include  the  maintenance  of  adequate  income  for  those  human 
beings  who  produce,  even  though  machines  are  taking  over  much  of 
the  work.  The  moral  implications  include  the  imperative  of  wide¬ 
spread  sharing  of  the  abundance  that  is  now  possible.  Public  Law  480 
is  helping  us  to  meet  both  of  these  responsibilities  in  this  transitional 
age. 

Another  change  that  is  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  is 
the  emergence,  from  colonialism  and  from  relatively  primitive  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  of  scores  of  new  nations,  whose  people  are  reach¬ 
ing  desperately  for  the  advantages  and  the  higher  levels  of  living  that 
accompany  modern  economic  development.  Hunger  and  malnutrition 
abound  among  the  people  of  most  of  these  emerging  nations — yet 
too  often  they  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  where  they  can  either  pro¬ 
duce  or  purchase  enough  food  to  meet  their  needs. 
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Under  Public  Law  480  we  have,  from  its  inception,  carried  out  pro¬ 
grams  to  provide  food  for  the  hungry  and  to  meet  emergencies.  We 
have  done  this  so  effectively  that  famine  no  longer  threatens  the  free 
world.  Food  supplies  provided  under  these  programs  have  been  effec¬ 
tive  in  forestalling  destructive  inflation  in  nations  moving  toward 
industrialization.  And,  particularly  in  recent  years,  we  have  em¬ 
phasized  the  development  of  programs  that  directly  foster  economic 
growth,  either  by  the  investment  of  local  currencies  generated  under 
title  I  or  by  the  use  of  food  as  part  payment  for  work.  Our  food  for 
peace  has  become  a  capital  investment  in  constructive  community 
development  projects.  It  is  helping  to  build  free  institutions. 
Through  school  lunches  it  is  fostering  education,  and  thus  contributing 
materially  to  an  investment  in  human  capital  that  is  a  much  greater 
factor  in  economic  growth  than  is  generally  recognized. 

Thus  Public  Law  480  makes  its  direct  contribution  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  rising  expectations  of  people  in  the  developing  nations 
of  the  world.  And,  indirectly,  this  contribution  is  one  that  substan¬ 
tially  affects  the  well-being  of  the  American  people — because  of  the 
importance  of  a  third  characteristic  of  this  age  in  which  we  live. 

This  third  characteristic  is  the  unprecedented  degree  to  which  the 
peace  and  freedom  and  prosperity  of  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
depend  upon  their  relationships  with  each  other.  Our  prosperity  is 
affected  because  anything  we  do  to  hasten  the  day  when  the  billions 
of  people  in  less-developed  areas  can  themselves  achieve  the  higher 
income  level  that,  goes  with  modern  economic  development  leads  to¬ 
ward  greater  markets  for  our  abundant  productivity. 

Our  peace  and  security  are  affected  because  wars  and  revolutions 
in  any  part  of  the  world  today  affect  the  security  of  all  other  parts. 

Our  freedom  is  affected  because  anything  that  serves  to  strengthen 
the  free  world,  as  well  as  anything  that  helps  uncommitted  and  uncer¬ 
tain  peoples  to  turn  toward  free  institutions,  strengthens  our  side  in 
the  cold,  ideological  struggle  with  communism.  Our  productivity, 
and  particularly  our  abundance  of  food,  gives  as  one  of  our  greatest 
advantages  in  this  cold  war.  Our  food-for-peace  programs  provide 
us  with  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of  that  advan¬ 
tage. 

I  have  thus  far  expressed  my  support  for  the  extension  of  Public 
Law  480  in  terms  of :  First,  the  unique  opportunity  it  offers  to  operate 
programs  that  at  one  and  the  same  time  promote  economic  well-being 
at  home  while  they  support  our  foreign  policy  and  help  to  meet  our 
moral  responsibilities  abroad;  and,  second,  the  significant  manner  in 
which  Public  Law  480  helps  us  to  meet  the  revolutionary  changes  and 
special  characteristics  of  our  times.  I  should  like  to  turn,  now,  to 
briefly  itemize  and  summarize  some  of  the  particular  gains  we  obtain 
from  various  aspects  of  Public  Law  480  operations. 

First,  improved  farm  income:  I  have  alreadv  referred  to  the  great 
volume  of  farm  commodities  that  have  been  exported  under  Public 
Law  480.  These  exports  have  relieved  the  Government  of  the  cost  of 
storing  these  commodities,  and  of  the  intense  pressure  for  an  even 
more  drastic  cutback  of  farm  production  that  would  have  occurred 
if  no  such  programs  existed.  They  have  made  it  easier  for  us  to  im¬ 
prove  farm  income  because  of  the  additional  marketing  outlets  which 
they  represent.  A  few  facts  and  figures  help  us  to  realize  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  expanded  markets. 
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During  1963  exports  of  American  farm  products  under  Public 
Law  480  totaled  $1.6  billion,  the  highest  annual  level  since  the  pro¬ 
gram  began.  These  shipments  accounted  for  30  percent  of  our  to¬ 
tal  agricultural  exports.  They  represented  the  production  from  more 
than  25  million  acres.  Our  exports  under  Public  Law  480  last  year 
represent  75  percent  of  all  wheat  exported,  54  percent  of  total  vegeta¬ 
ble  oil  exports,  53  percent  of  total  rice  exports,  and  33  percent  of  our 
total  exports  of  cotton.  One  needs  only  to  review  figures  like  these 
to  realize  what  would  happen  to  markets  for  farm  commodities  with¬ 
out  Public  Law  480. 

Second,  better  income  to  business:  It  is  not  only  the  American 
farmer,  but  a  large  part  of  the  American  business  community  bene¬ 
fits  directly  from  operations  under  Public  Law  480.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  owe  their  jobs  to  the  processing,  handling,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  related  services  needed  to  export  these  commodities. 
The  additional  income  farmers  get  is  spent  largely  in  local  businesses 
across  the  Nation,  thereby  contributing  to  business  in  general,  and 
particularly  to  those  that  furnish  the  fertilizer,  machinery,  fuel,  and 
other  supplies  and  services  which  our  farmers  buy  at  the  rate  of  over 
$40  billion  a  year. 

Third,  expansion  of  commercial  markets:  The  last  great  unde¬ 
veloped  markets  in  the  world  are  to  be  found  in  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  which  today  are  among  those  to  which  our  Public  Law  480  ship¬ 
ments  generally  go.  There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  operation  of 
Public  Law  480  contributes  to  the  development  of  these  areas  into 
commercial  markets  for  our  business  in  the  future. 

In  the  first  place,  programs  under  Public  Law  480  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  introduce  our  food  products  to  people  that  may  not  have 
been  accustomed  to  these  products  before.  When  hungry  children  are 
introduced  to  unfamiliar  foods  in  a  school  lunch  program  they  are 
likely  to  develop  a  taste  for  the  foods  they  eat  that  will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Japan’s  large  dollar  purchases  of  wheat  today  can  be  traced  to 
school  lunches  served  to  Japanese  children  only  a  few  years  ago  un¬ 
der  our  food  for  peace  programs.  We  are  now  providing  school 
lunches  for  40  million  children,  and  supplemental  feeding  for  16 
million  infants  and  preschool  children,  in  over  a  hundred  countries, 
and  the  program  is  still  expanding. 

In  the  second  place,  title  I  provides  funds  that  are  used  in  mar¬ 
ket  development  programs.  Before  Public  Law  480  very  little  mar¬ 
ket  development  was  being  carried  on  by  U.S.  agricultural  producers 
and  trade  associations,  although  a  few  individual  firms  were  active. 
Today,  under  the  impetus  of  market  development  funds  developed  un¬ 
der  sales  for  foreign  currency  under  title  I,  there  are  44  U.S.  trade 
associations  and  728  non-Government  employees  working  on  market 
development  projects  in  67  foreign  countries.  Virtually  all  U.S. 
agricultural  export  commodities  are  represented  in  these  joint  proj¬ 
ects  of  Government  and  private  industry. 

Charts :  This  gives  a  little,  as  we  would  say,  demonstrative  evidence 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  going  promotion  program.  You  will  note 
that  there  are  44  U.S.  trade  associations,  218  foreign  trade  associations, 
67  countries,  and  728  non-Government  people  involved. 
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Secretary  Freeman.  Cooperating  U.S.  trade  associations  handle 
the  oversea  projects  under  the  supervision  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  and  make  substantial  financial  contributions  to  augment  for¬ 
eign  currencies  made  available  from  title  I  sales.  Market  develop¬ 
ment  expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1963  totaled  $15.7  million,  including 
$5.9  million  in  cash,  personnel,  goods,  and  services  contributed  by  the 
U.S.  trade  cooperators. 

The  third  way  in  which  the  operation  of  Public  Law  480  contributes 
to  the  development  of  markets  abroad,  and  by  far  the  most  important 
in  the  long  run,  is  the  transformation  of  the  developing  nations  from 
being  recipients  of  aid  to  being  new  partners  in  commercial  trade. 
This  has  been  important  in  the  past.  It  will  be  even  more  important 
in  the  future  as  we  are  increasing  our  emphasis  on  programs  directed 
toward  promoting  economic  growth. 

Today,  Japan  is  an  outstanding  example.  Japanese  officials  credit 
our  aid  programs  of  only  a  few  years  ago  with  bringing  their  country 
back  from  the  brink  of  starvation,  putting  a  brake  on  inflation,  pre¬ 
venting  an  incipient  social  revolution,  and  paving  the  way  for  the 
reconstruction  of  Japanese  industry.  They  also  helped  to  revolution¬ 
ize  Japanese  eating  habits.  Today  the  Japanese  consumer  uses  twice 
as  much  wheat,  oil,  and  fats,  four  times  as  much  meat,  and  three  times 
as  much  milk  as  they  did  before  the  war.  All  Japanese  school  children 
now  have  a  school  lunch  program.  And  Japan  is  our  No.  1  purchaser 
of  American  farm  products  for  dollars. 

Other  nations,  such  as  Spain,  Israel,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Taiwan  are 
becoming  commercial  customers,  and  more  will  follow.  A  nation  in 
a  weak  foreign  exchange  position  does  not,  of  course,  suddenly  trans¬ 
form  itself  into  a  full-fledged,  cash-dollar  customer  overnight.  The 
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transformation  is  a  gradual  one.  Title  IV  of  Public  Law  480  is  an 
effective  program  for  helping  to  bring  about  this  transition. 

Under  title  IV,  we  are  able  to  supply  American  farm  products  to 
the  stronger  developing  countries  on  a  dollar-sales  basis  with  repay¬ 
ment  over  a  protracted  period  of  time  and  at  favorable  rates  of  inter¬ 
est.  Such  terms  are  of  particular  help  to  those  countries  that  are 
ready  to  enter  the  commercial  market  provided  credit  terms  can  be 
arranged. 

From  July  1961  through  December  1963, 28  title  IV  agreements  were 
entered  into  with  17  countries,  for  a  market  value  of  $176.8  million 

(The  chart  follows :) 
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Secretary  Freeman.  In  11  countries — Bolivia,  Formosa,  Portugal, 
Yugoslavia,  Ethiopia,  Chile,  Columbia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Syria,  and 
Paraguay — the  agreements  represented  a  shift  over  from  foreign  cur¬ 
rent  sales  under  title  I,  or  the  use  of  title  IV  in  combination  with 
title  I.  We  are  now  negotiating  with  a  number  of  good  prospects 
for  title  IV  agreements  through  the  private  trade. 

(The  two  charts  follow :) 
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Secretary  Freeman.  Incidentally,  under  this  chart  there  are  some 
figures  that  are  of  interest,  in  connection  with  the  market  development 
program.  This  has  to  do  with  the  export  trend,  1956-63.  The  blue 
part  is  the  Government  program  sales  that  have  increased  by  $172 
million.  The  red  hatched  part  is  the  commercial  dollar  sales  during 
that  period  of  time  that  increased  by  $1,416  million.  Of  course,  we 
would  not  attribute  all  of  this,  necessarily,  to  Public  Law  480,  but  by 
the  same  token  it  has  been  a  very,  very  significant  effort  and  accom¬ 
plishment. 

The  next  chart,  again  speaking  in  general  terms,  headed,  “Commer¬ 
cial  exports,”  shows  the  same  story  of  the  growth  of  commercial  sales 
during  this  period.  Since  1956  the  Government  programs  have  been 
relatively  level,  moved  up  a  bit  in  the  last  year,  particularly,  but  the 
commercial  sales,  you  will  note,  have  climbed  steadily,  and,  of  course, 
in  the  current  year  are  shooting  up  very  high,  indeed.  And  some  agri¬ 
cultural  exports  have  been  growing  sharply  and  playing  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  our  national  economic  well-being  and  in  our  dollar  pay¬ 
ment  problem.  Another  way  to  say  the  same  thing  can  be  seen  in  this 
one  by  commodities,  where  you  will  note  that  the  red  is  where  we  were 
in  1956  and  the  blue  is  where  we  are  today.  And  you  can  notice, 
going  down  the  line  that  it  covers  poultry,  fresh  or  frozen,  rice,  hides 
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and  skins,  wheat  and  flour,  fruits,  cotton,  tobacco,  soybeans  and  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  feed  grains.  And  there  have  been  very,  very  significant 
increases  in  these  agricultural  exports.  This  is  true  also  of  the  devel¬ 
oping  countries  and  it  is  true  in  those  in  which  we  have  made  heavy 
title  I  sales.  And  there  seems  to  be  a  rather  direct  correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  vigor  of  our  promotion  program  and  also  our  Public  Law 
480  program,  and  the  commercial  dollar  sales  that  fall  from  it. 

Fourth,  other  benefits  from  use  of  foreign  currencies :  Market  devel¬ 
opment  is  but  one  of  the  two  dozen  or  so  uses  of  foreign  currencies 
obtained  through  title  I  sales.  (These  currencies  that  I  speak  of  are 
foreign  currencies  that  we  have  obtained  from  other  countries,  by  the 
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sale  of  American  farm  commodities  under  title  I.)  Foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  in  lieu  of  dollars  represent  substantial  savings  in  our  gold  and 
dollar  account. 

Since  its  beginning,  title  I  has  provided  more  than  $850  million  in 
foreign  currencies  for  payment  of  U.S.  Embassy  expenses  and  other 
U.S.  obligations  abroad  for  which  dollars  otherwise  would  have  been 
required.  Other  direct  benefits  to  the  balance-of-payments  savings 
and  the  U.S.  economy  have  included  the  financing  of  dependents’ 
housing  for  the  Armed  Forces,  totaling  $133  million. 

Furthermore,  repayments  made  by  foreign  governments  on  title  I 
foreign  currencies  loaned  to  them  will  continue  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  U.S.  uses  in  future  years.  To  some  extent,  these  local  cur¬ 
rencies  can  take  the  place  of  dollars  in  supporting  development  proj¬ 
ects  under  our  Government’s  aid  programs.  Also,  surveys  are  being 
made  to  determine  whether  some  additional  U.S.  expenses  abroad  can 
be  paid  with  these  foreign  currencies.  We  are  proposing  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  would  permit  payment  for  services  and  supplies  at  dis¬ 
charge  ports  in  these  currencies,  instead  of  dollars.  It  is  important 
that  we  use  foreign  currencies  wisely  and  fully  to  support  American 
goals. 

Many  dramatic  and  inspiring  examples  could  be  given  of  the 
progress  and  development,  the  economic  gains,  and  the  contributions 
to  the  security  and  well-being  of  men,  women,  and  children  that  have 
resulted  from  our  food-for-peace  programs.  Other  testimony  pre¬ 
sented  here,  particularly  by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment,  will  bring  out  these  points. 

It  has  been  my  privilege,  as  it  has  been  of  most  of  you,  to  visit  in 
a  number  of  the  countries  where  food  is  used  in  this  fashion;  in 
other  words,  where  food  is  being  used  actually  as  capital  to  build  dams, 
irrigation,  to  reclaim  land,  to  build  schools  and  hospitals,  to  help 
people  resettle  in  new  areas  previously  not  settled,  like  the  old  fron¬ 
tiers,  when  they  used  to  get  their  grubstake  and,  in  a  sense,  we  are 
grubstaking  many  countries  as  new  lands  are  opening.  And  one  of 
the  ancillary  benefits  from  this  which  is  not  easily  apparent,  but  I 
think  very  real,  is  that  food  is  going  to  be  used  to  develop  capital 
and  if  it  is,  you  have  got  to  create  institutions  in  order  to  do  it. 
Mothers  have  to  organize  to  cook  food  to  provide  school  lunches. 
And  when  they  do  they  learn  how  to  live  and  work  together.  And 
this  is  setting  the  institutional  base  upon  which  the  democracy  and 
freedom  must  rest.  And  it  has  been  my  personal  observation  that, 
particularly,  in  countries — and  there  are  some  where  they  have  very 
little  regard  or  confidence  in  their  government — this  kind  of  basic 
institution  building  is  a  critical  beginning  for  the  possibilities  of  a 
future  of  freedom  and  democracy  in  those  countries. 

Under  title  I,  the  largest  component,  we  have  entered  into  a  total 
of  376  sales  agreements,  with  47  countries,  for  an  export  market  value 
of  nearly  $10  billion.  Under  title  II,  we  have  moved  U.S.  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  amount  of  $1  billion  to  69  countries,  mainly  in  the  form 
of  donations  under  which  our  commodities  are  used  both  to  support 
economic  development  projects  and  to  feed  the  victims  of  earthquake, 
flood,  drought,  or  other  disaster.  Also,  through  title  II  we  are  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  U.S.  pledge  to  the  U.N.  FAO  world  food  program,  now 
entering  its  second  year. 
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Although  these  hearings  are  not  directly  concerned  with  title  III, 
for  the  record  I  think  we  should  also  note  its  constant  and  very 
helpful  movement  of  American  food  to  foreign  needy  people  through 
auspices  of  registered  U.S.  voluntary  relief  agencies  and  the  United 
Nations  Children’s  Fund.  During  the  last  decade  we  have  made 
available  to  such  agencies  under  title  III  a  total  of  $1.4  billion  worth 
of  food;  77  million  persons  in  134  countries  and  territories  are  cur¬ 
rently  receiving  this  food. 

Title  III  also  authorizes  the  barter  program,  a  helpful  means  of 
exchanging  our  farm  abundance  for  needed  supplies  and  materials 
from  abroad  without  expenditure  of  our  tight  foreign  resources.  A 
total  of  $1.6  billion  worth  of  U.S.  farm  products  have  been  exchanged 
for  foreign  products  under  the  Public  Law  480  barter  program.  Our 
current  programs  place  heavy  emphasis  on  the  use  of  agricultural 
surpluses  to  pay  for  goods  and  services  acquired  abroad  by  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  and  other  Government  agencies. 

The  bill  which  we  are  recommending  today  would  extend  the  au¬ 
thorizations  for  titles  I  and  II  for  an  additional  5  years,  which  would 
carry  them  through  December  31,  1969.  This  extension  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  continuity  in  planning  and  carrying  out  Public  Law  480 
programs. 

F or  title  I,  we  recommend  an  authorization  that  will  permit  us  to 
continue  programing  at  the  same  level  as  for  the  previous  5  years. 
This  amount  is  $7.1  billion,  plus  (1)  the  expected  carryover  from 
1964  and  the  proposed  renewal  of  the  expired  1961  carryover  of  au¬ 
thorized  funds,  and  (2)  an  estimated  $1  billion  in  reimbursements 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  other  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government  for  title  I  currencies,  and  repayment  of  economic 
development  loans  in  dollars.  We  believe  that  this  level  will  meet 
foreseeable  needs,  because  the  fact  that  some  countries  are  moving 
out  of  the  assistance  category  will  enable  us  to  meet  new  and  expanded 
needs  in  countries  in  which  food  assistance  can  contribute  significantly 
to  economic  development  under  free  governments. 

For  title  II,  we  recommend  that  the  authorization  be  increased  to 
$450  million  per  year  for  the  requested  5-year  period,  to  provide  for 
an  expansion  in  economic  and  community  development  projects.  This 
compares  with  the  current  authorization  rate  of  $300  million  a  year. 

We  are  also  recommending  a  few  amendments  to  the  basic  Public 
Law  480  legislation  which  we  will  be  pleased  to  discuss  with  the 
committee. 

You  will  note  there  have  been  a  minimum  of  amendments  to  the 
current  on-going  program. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  this  testimony  by  pointing  out  that  the 
need  for  this  program  is  even  greater  today  than  it  was  10  years  ago, 
when  it  was  first  enacted  as  a  means  of  developing  constructive  use 
for  U.S.  agricultural  surpluses.  As  populations  grow  at  a  record 
rate,  and  as  developing  nations  approach  and  enter  the  takeoff  stage 
in  economic  growth,  the  gap  between  demand  and  supply  of  food  m 
those  nations  will  widen  unless  food  aid  is  provided.  This  is  a  transi¬ 
tional  stage.  It  is  a  fortunate  fact  of  history  that,  because  this  great 
need  abroad  comes  at  a  time  when  we  must  adjust  American  agricul¬ 
ture  to  its  tremendous  increase  in  productivity,  we  find  in  Public  Law 
480  an  approach  to  the  solution  of  both  of  these  problems.  As  long 
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as  these  two  problems  exist  side  by  side,  abandonment  of  our  food- 
for-peace  program  is,  I  submit,  unthinkable. 

The  pattern  of  growth  that  projects  a  doubling  of  the  world’s  pop¬ 
ulation  by  the  year  2000  calls  upon  the  developing  nations  to  do  all 
they  can  to  help  themselves,  and  it  calls  upon  the  more  developed  na¬ 
tions  to  give  them  tangible  support  as  they  try  to  improve  their  capa¬ 
bilities.  "  Public  Law  480  is  a  positive  expression  of  that  support. 
I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  we  are  directing  more  and  more  of 
our  programs  under  Public  Law  480  along  channels  that  do  more 
than  simply  feed  the  hungry — along  channels  that  promote  economic 
growth  and  enhance  the  ability  of  those  receiving  assistance  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  themselves.  Commodities  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
surpluses  in  American  stockpiles  are  being  transformed  into  capital 
investments  that  will  return  rich  dividends  in  the  future. 

Other  prosperous,,  highly  industrialized  nations  are  today  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  that  it  is  also  their  responsibility  as  well  as  in  their 
own  interest  to  share  in  this  effort.  Those  prosperous  nations  that 
produce  food  in  excess  of  their  needs  are  exploring  ways  by  which 
they  can  engage  in  programs  involving  food  assistance.  Agricul¬ 
tural  importing  nations,  whose  prosperity  is  based  on  industry,  can 
be  asked  to  do  their  share  by  assuring  to  American  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  a  fair  share  of  expanding  commercial  markets. 

By  reenacting  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  we  can  thus  continue  and  enhance  one  of  our  Nation’s 
most  successful  and  effective  programs  for  the  development  of  interna¬ 
tional  commercial  trade  both  now  and  in  the  years  ahead,  a  program 
for  economic  benefits  at  home  and  for  constructive  implementation  of 
a  foreign  policy  directed  toward  security  and  peace. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary.  We  do  appre¬ 
ciate  your  good  review  of  this  program.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I 
think  that  we  all  recognize  that  there  have  been  great  benefits  that 
have  come  from  this  program,  but  I  think  that  we  ought  to  recognize 
as  we  have  had  experience  with  these  programs  that  we  have  run  into 
some  things  which  should  be  changed.  You  have  suggested  some 
changes  you  think  should  be  made.  I  know  some  of  the  members 
have  some  changes  in  mind  that  should  be  made,  that  is,  that  they  think 
should  be  made. 

I  have  myself  long  been  thinking  about  what  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
inconsistency  that  has  developed  in  the  use  of  grants.  I  had  thought 
that  they  were  not  to  be  continued  and  have  personally  hoped  that 
they  would  not  be  continued,  that  is,  the  practice  of  making  grants 
of  a  part  of  the  price  for  these  commodities.  For  instance,  in  the 
Indian  grants,  as  you  know,  we  made  a  grant  of  42.5  percent  of  the 
price  for  the  commodity.  And  I  have  noticed  in  some  of  these  re¬ 
cent  agreements,  small  agreements  and  small  grants,  that  15  to  20 
percent,  I  believe,  was  the  maximum.  To  my  mind  that  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  law  which  provides  that  those  commodities  must 
be  sold  at  world  market  prices.  The  reason  for  that  provision  of  the 
law  was  to  prevent  breaking  the  world  price.  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  for  the  present  day  is  to  raise  farm 
prices  the  world  over. 

Certainly,  these  developing  countries  have  nothing  to  sell  in  most 
instances,  except  primary  products,  that  is,  agricultural  and  mineral 
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products,  and  to  the  extent  that  the  price  of  these  commodities  can 
be  raised,  their  living  standards  can  be  raised.  To  me,  it  is  the  sim¬ 
plest  way  and  the  soundest  way  of  raising  the  living  standards  of  the 
world,  to  raise  the  price  of  their  primary  products,  both  from  the 
United  States  and  from  Latin  America,  from  India,  from  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  from  Africa,  and  from  everywhere  else. 

Yet  when  we  sell  products  at  less  than  the  world  price  we  break 
that  world  price.  And  as  I  see  it  we  are  then  defeating  the  very 
thing  that  we  want  to  accomplish.  Would  you  not  give  us  the  views 
of  the  Department  on  this  matter  of  the  making  of  grants?  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  we  sell  cotton  at  the  world  price  and  then  make  a  grant  of 
30  percent  of  the  sale  price  we  simply  have  sold  that  cotton  at  a  price 
30  percent  less  than  the  world  price,  have  we  not  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  that  there  are  two  segments  to  that  ques¬ 
tion.  First,  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  familiar  with 
your — and  that  of  many  members  of  the  Congress — feeling  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  grants.  And  as  you  kindly  stated  the  volume  and  the  amount 
of  the  grants  has  significantly  decreased. 

Mr.  Po  age.  Yes.  We  understood  that  they  were  going  to  decrease — 
period — that  they  would  stop. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  will  get  to  the  question.  Basically,  I  agree 
with  you  that  we  have  sought  to  minimize  grants,  and  they  have  been 
cut  significantly.  I  think,  however,  that  we  need  to  go  to  each  of 
these  programs  on  a  country-by-country  basis  in  connection  with  the 
economics  of  that  country,  of  its  agriculture,  of  its  needs  and  also  of 
the  overall  political  situation  with  regard  to  that  country  at  a  given 
time  and  place.  All  of  these  factors  enter  into  it. 

I  would  only  say  that  we  seek  to  eliminate  grants,  other  things  being 
equal.  We  have  moved  strongly  in  that  direction,  but  I  do  think  that 
in  some  instances  that  grants  have  been  necessary,  and  I  think  in  some 
instances  a  minimum  grant  bill  in  all  likelihood  continue  to  be 
necessary. 

Air.  Poage.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Congress  passed  the  law,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  there  were  emergency  conditions  that  made  it — that  made 
a  grant  necessary,  that  you  should  make  it  under  title  II.  That  is 
what  the  law  intended.  The  law  set  up  a  way  to  make  gifts  to  people. 
But  it  did  not  set  it  up  so  as  to  make  those  gifts  as  a  part  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  transaction  that  would  reduce  the  world  price. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think,  as  a  practical  matter  now,  there  are 
really  two  subjects  here,  perhaps.  I  think  that  the  commodity  in 
question  is  sold  to  that  country  and  moves  into  the  trade  of  that  coun¬ 
try  at  the  world  price.  The  grant  of  the  currency,  which  is  subsequent 
to  it,  is  a  part  of  the  development  program  in  the  given  country.  And 
as  such  I  do  not  think  it  has  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  commercial 
price  of  the  market.  This  is  the  economic  development  or  political 
phase,  rather  than  the  agricultural  market  price  phase.  And  the  com¬ 
modity  does  move  and  is  sold  at  world  prices  pursuant  to  law. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  do  not  follow  that.  I  may  be  completely  wrong,  but 
I  just  cannot  follow  it.  Suppose  that  you  come  in  and  offer  to  sell 
me  some  calves  and  you  price  them  at  25  cents,  and  you  tell  me  at  the 
time,  “If  you  buy  these  calves,  I  will  give  you  back  cash  of  5  cents 
pound  on  them.”  And  I  want  them,  and  I  get  those  calves  at  20  cents. 
I  do  not  care  what  the  records  show.  I  am  not  paying  25  cents,  but 
20  cents.  And  that  is  all  I  will  figure  that  the  calves  cost  me. 
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If  you  give  me  back  5  cents  a  pound  on  those  calves  as  quickly  as 
I  have  sold  them,  you  have  sold  them  for  20  cents.  It  is  a  rebate,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 

We  consider  it  illegal  in  private  deals  in  the  United  States.  We  say 
that  that  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  when  some  private  corporation 
does  it  here  at  home.  Why  is  it  any  better  when  the  U.S.  Government 
does  it  abroad  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  I  think  perhaps  the  analogy  is  perhaps 
pertinent.  And  I  know  that  the  chairman  will  pass  on  his  savings  to 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  Poage.  Not  me. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Not  you  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Not  me.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman  would  not  do  anything  of  the  kind.  I  will  figure 
that  I  got  those  calves  below  the  market  and  I  will  figure  that  I  am 
going  to  make  an  excess  profit  on  those  calves.  And  I  do  not  see  why 
these  other  countries  do  not  see  it  the  same  way  on  this. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  do  not  really  think  so.  And  you  have  been 
in  the  countries  and  you  are  an  expert  on  this  program  and  I  certainly 
am  impressed  by  your  observations.  I  must  say,  in  all  honesty,  that 
mine  would  indicate  that  the  country  in  question,  particularly  a  coun¬ 
try  that  in  most  of  these  instances  which  by  definition  is  an  undevel¬ 
oped  country,  struggling  to  expand,  will  sell  those  commodities  at  the 
world  price.  And  the  grant  in  question  will  be  funneled  into  a  use 
which  we  hope  and  seek  to  negotiate  and  supervise  and  influence  which 
will  contribute  on  a  grant  basis  to  something  totally  unrelated  to, 
perhaps,  the  commodity  in  question  and  to  its  sales  price. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  there  is  some  purpose  for  which  we  should  make  a 
grant — if  there  is  some  reason  why  we  should  give  country  A  extra 
money  or  make  them  a  grant — make  them  a  gift — if  there  is  some 
reason  for  that,  then  why  should  not  we  make  it  as  a  gift  and  charge 
them  the  full  price  of  the  commodity — then  make  them  a  gift  entirely 
apart  from  these  transactions  ?  I  understand  full  well  that  this  com¬ 
mittee  provided  ways  to  give  away  these  commodities — to  give  them 
to  people  where  there  has  been  some  kind  of  catastrophy  that  made 
it  impossible  for  them  to  buy.  I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  point,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  using  the  wrong  method  of  making  our  gift, 
and  that  we  are  doing  it  clearly  in  a  way  that  Congress  did  not  intend. 
Maybe  other  members  did  intend  to  do  that.  I  am  only  speaking  for 
myself. 

Are  there  questions  from  other  members  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Jones? 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  my  main  objection  to  the  way  in  which  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  administered  is  the  fact  that  we  have  in  effect  per¬ 
mitted  the  recipient  nation  to  make  the  terms  of  the  transaction.  I 
think  in  many  instances  we  did  not  protect  the  U.S.  Government  to 
enable  it  to  take  the  full  political  advantage,  as  you  mentioned  with 
reference  to  politics  a  minute  ago.  I  recall  when  this  program  started 
that  the  chairman  and  some  of  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  were 
in  South  America,  and  we  were  rather  amazed  at  that  time  at  the 
lack  of  information  on  the  part,  not  only  of  the  public  in  those  coun¬ 
tries,  but  of  the  people  in  Government  there  as  to  Public  Law  480,  its 
program,  which  was  being  put  into  effect,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
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reluctance  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  the  program  to  receive  the 
full  recognition  of  what  the  U.S.  Government  was  doing. 

I  support  the  chairman  in  his  views  that  in  these  grants,  after  we 
have  made  the  sale  for  the  foreign  currency,  in  many  cases  we  wind  up 
with  the  control  over  only  about  10  to  15  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  foreign  funds  that  are  involved. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  that  as  much 
as  I  am  the  State  Department  and  what  has  apparently  been  the  policy 
of  our  Government. 

It  seems  that  in  carrying  on  all  of  these  programs  we  have  at¬ 
tempted — and  I  think  successfully  but  with  what  I  think  is  a  wrong 
approach — in  that  we  have  left  the  impression  with  these  countries 
that  in  extending  this  aid  we  overemphasized  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
obligation  on  the  part  of  that  Government  to  reciprocate,  either  in 
kind  or  by  acknowledgement  of  the  generosity  of  this  country. 

I  think  that  too  often  we  have  tried  to  assume  that  Public  Law  480 
was  evolved  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties.  I  think  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  opportunity  of  requiring  some 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  country  that  we  were  expect¬ 
ing  them,  at  least,  to  cooperate  in  the  distribution  of  these  commodi¬ 
ties  and  funds. 

As  a  member  of  this  committee,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Interpar¬ 
liamentary  Union,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  other  nations  who  have  been  recipients,  and  I  have  been 
very  much  irritated — I  will  put  it  that  way — with  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  these  recipient  countries  have  been  critical  of  the  fact  that  we  had  not 
been  as  generous  as  we  might  have  been ;  and,  also,  with  the  fact  that 
maybe  in  some  instances  we  were  trying  to  require  those  countries  to 
make  some  adjustment  in  their  basic  policies,  land  reform,  and  that 
type  of  change,  in  order  to  see  to  it  that  the  commodities  that  we  sent 
there  actually  went  to  the  final  recipient,  rather  than  to  be  retained  by 
someone  in  charge  of  the  Government  who  would  make  an  additional 
profit  off  of  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  Will  you  yield  at  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Cooley.  That  is  a  very  good  statement. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  yield  there.  I  would  like  to  men¬ 
tion  an  instance  where  I  happened  to  be  sitting  between  delegates  at 
the  IPU  meeting  from  Latin  American  countries,  on  each  side  of  me, 
and  across  the  table  also,  and  one  of  them  said  to  me,  “I  wish  that  you 
would  quit  giving  us  aid  or,  at  least,  if  you  are  going  to  give  us  aid  that 
you  would  follow  every  dollar  and  see  that  it  is  spent  as  you  intended.” 
Everyone  around  there  seemed  to  give  consent  and  approval  to  the 
statement  that  we  should  follow  every  dollar  until  it  is  spent. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  think  (hat  we  have  been  made  patsies  in 
many  of  these  countries  due  to  the  fact — and  I  think  that  we  have  lost 
the  respect  of  many  of  these  nations,  because  of  our  position,  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  required  certain  things  to  be  done ;  in  other  words,  I 
speak  only  for  Paul  Jones  now,  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  extending  any 
kind  of  help,  either  through  the  sale,  or  gift,  or  anything  else,  program, 
to  people  wbo  do  not  feel  some  commitment  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  taxpayers  who  are  footing  this  bill. 

In  your  testimony  you  mentioned  the  amount  of  money  that  was 
spent  in  different  places.  You  mentioned  the  dependent  housing  for 
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the  Armed  Forces,  totaling  $133  million;  and  then  there  was  an¬ 
other — 

Secretary  Freeman.  $850  million - 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  (continuing).  $850  million? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That’s  for  other  uses. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  And  when  you  add  those  two  together  we 
come  up  with  less  than  $1  billion  which  would  mean  that  we  ai'e  ac¬ 
tually  receiving  less  than  10  cents  on  the  dollar  for  the  dollars  that 
we  are  putting  out.  I  feel  like  we  are  entitled  to  more  than  that. 

There  was  a  suggestion  made  at  one  time — and  I  am  sure  that  the 
reason  that  it  was  not  implemented  was  because  some  of  the  foreign 
nations  said,  “Well,  now,  we  are  not  going  to  agree  for  that  money 
to  be  used  for  that”— it  was  suggested  here  at  one  time  that  we  make 
these  foreign  currencies  available  through  the  State  Department,  or 
any  other  agency  of  Government  to  tourists  who  go  to  those  countries 
to  use  those  funds — that  would  be  one  of  the  purposes  that  would  be 
recognized  for  the  use  of  those  funds.  And  there  are  other  ways  that 
we  could  be  using  more  of  these  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States. 

I  think  that  in  the  final  analysis  the  recipient  countries  would  have 
a  whole  lot  more  respect  for  us  if  we  did  require  some  things  along 
that  line.  I  will  not  take  up  any  more  time  of  the  committee,  but  I 
wanted  to  get  that  off  my  chest  as  to  some  of  the  things  I  feel  that 
have  not  been  carried  on.  At  least,  some  of  the  people  on  this  com¬ 
mittee  feel  they  have  not  been  as  it  should  have  been. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Might  I  mention,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to 
Congressman  Jones’  statement  that  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
merit  in  what  he  has  had  to  say.  He  said  earlier  in  his  remarks  that 
the  emphasis  had  been  one  of  surplus  disposal  in  many  places — and 
in  many  places  this  program  had  gotten  a  kind  of  label  as  if  we  were 
doing  this  because  we  had  to,  and  it  was  a  favor  to  us  and,  in  effect,  in 
the  terms  of  their  receiving  it.  I  think  that  this  has  sharply  changed 
in  recent  years.  I  know  that  in  my  case,  having  been  in  at  least  a 
dozen  of  these  countries  and  having  held  press  conferences  in  them,  I 
have  without  exception  made  the  statement  that  if  anybody  thinks  that 
they  are  doing  the  United  States  a  favor  by  being  a  recipient  under 
Public  Law  480,  why,  they  had  better  get  straightened  around,  because 
this  is  something  that  comes  from  the  American  taxpayer,  “and  if  you 
do  not  want  this,  you  just  say  so  and  we  will  stop  it  right  now.”  And  I 
think  that  there  is  a  much  broader  realization,  plus  the  fact,  I  think, 
that  the  program  has  been  so  important  to  so  many  countries  that 
a  recognition  of  that  fact  and  a  resulting  appreciation  and  a  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  position  of  our  country,  and  the  democracy  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  has  been  forthcoming.  And  so  I  will  only  answer  to  say  that  I 
think  we  are  making  progress  along  the  lines  you  have  outlined. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poaoe.  Mr.  Hague,  do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Hague.  I  have  no  questions,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Mclntire? 

Mr.  McIntire.  Secretary,  I  appreciate  your  statement  and  response 
to  Mr.  Poage  as  to  an  improvement  in  this  program  and  how  we  use 
title  II  for  grants.  Do  you  feel  that  the  transaction  itself  is. based 
on  current  market  prices  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  McIntire.  And  that  the  use  of  these  funds  takes  on  a  different 
purpose  in  context  than  simply  a  rebate  on  the  price  in  the  trans¬ 
action  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Then  is  it  appropriate  to  draw  from  that  statement 
that  these  uses  are  for  economic  development,  and  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  also  are  a  matter  of  foreign  relations — that  they - 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McIntire  (continuing).  That  they  come  within  the  broader 
term  of  the  political  situation  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McIntire.  That  this  is  by  far  the  predominating  idea  that 
these  grants  are  made  under  title  I  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Then  this  gets  right  over  into  the  area  of  foreign  aid 
as  we  have  experienced  it  down  through  the  years,  where  we  have 
made  considerable  loans  and  grants  through  our  foreign  aid  program, 
administered  under  the  AID  for  economic  development.  If  that  is  the 
case,  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  an  amendment  that  I  of¬ 
fered,  1 1. 11.  6932,  on  which  the  Comptroller  General  reported  under 
date  of  J une  25,  1963,  in  which  letter  the  Comptroller  General  stated 
that  they  had  no  comments  to  offer  with  respect  to  its  merits  or  recom¬ 
mendation  regarding  its  enactment.  That  is  in  the  last  paragraph. 
He  also  stated,  “the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  relates  to  matters  of 
policy  primarily  for  determination  by  the  Congress.” 

Would  you  comment  perhaps  on  this - 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  will  comment  on  it. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Would  you  comment  on  that  amendment? 

Secretary  Freeman.  If  I  understand,  Congressman  McIntire,  this 
would  be  a  question  of  whether  this  ought  to  be  financed  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  through  AID  or  in  a  separate  appro¬ 
priation.  That  was  it,  as  I  recall  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Secretary,  it  stated,  “and  no  foreign 
currencies  shall  be  made  available  for  grants  pursuant  to  subsection 
(e),  except  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in 
appropriation  acts  for  foreign  assistance.” 

What  I  am  searching  for  here  in  this  amendment,  predicated  on  the 
basis  which  you  outlined  that  these  grants  are,  in  effect,  grants  within 
the  area  of  foreign  assistance,  rather  than  in  the  context  of  title  I  in 
Public  Law  480.  My  purpose  in  introducing  this  bill  was  to  get  these 
matters  before  the  committee  and  before  the  Congress,  to  get  some 
views  as  to  why  these  grants  should  not  be  subject  to  appropriation 
action,  and  why  they  should  not  be  counted  as  appropriate  items  au¬ 
thorized  under  the  foreign  aid  program.  I  am  simply  pointing  out 
that  here  is  a  vehicle  that  would  put  these  forms  of  assistance  under 
some  appropriation  provision  and  a  necessary  discipline  and  it  would 
also  designate  them  being  precisely  what  you  have  said  they  are. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Let  me  answer  that  by  saying  that  it  is,  I  think, 
impossible  to  split  off  a  part  of  this  program  which  I  believe  strongly 
ought  to  be  administered  in  the  last  analysis  in  close  cooperation,  but 
nonetheless  ought  to  be  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  because  it  is  intimately  related  and  tied  in  (a)  to  domestic  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  in  terms  of  the  commodities,  their  availabilities  and 
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what  is  going  to  be  beneficial  to  our  domestic  agriculture;  and  (5)  is 
going  to  be  determined  in  the  light  of  international  agriculture  and 
some  real  know-how  in  connection  with  the  agriculture  of  the  receiving 
county  and  its  effect  upon  other  agriculture;  in  other  words,  this  is 
basically  in  terms  of  a  program  intimately  tied  into  American  agri¬ 
culture  and  American  commodities.  And  so  far  as  the  grants,  which 
are  a  minimum  part  of  it,  they  play  a  relatively  small  part. 

The  AID  part  of  it  is  really  in  title  II  which  is  involved  with  a 
close  working  relationship  with  AID  in  the  direct  economic  develop¬ 
ment  project,  but  where  title  I  is  concerned,  as  to  minimum  grants,  I 
do  not  see  how  we  could  operate  a  program  in  which  this  part  was  split 
off.  I  think  it  would  limit  us  very  severely  in  terms  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  program,  both  where  domestic  agriculture  is  concerned 
and  also  the  receiving  country. 

Mr.  McIntire.  I  should  like  to  have  a  report  on  this.  You  would 
not  favor  this  amendment  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Let  me  ask  one  further  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  is  brief.  On  page  10  of  the  statement,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  state : 

'>  We  are  proposing  an  amendment  that  would  permit  payments  for  services 
and  supplies  at  discharge  ports  in  these  currencies  instead  of  dollars. 

First  let  me  ask :  When  these  shipments  arrive  at  the  port  of  entry 
in  the  recipient  country,  are  we  paying  the  costs  on  those  commodities 
at  the  present  time  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Our  commitment  is  on  a  delivered  basis — it  is  on  the 
dock,  you  might  say  and  we  are  paying  the  transportation  costs,  et 
cetera  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  state  this.  Mr.  Eskildsen, 
who  is  administering  the  program,  can  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error  a 
little  bit  in  the  detail — it  is  my  understanding  that  when  we  ship  in 
American  bottoms  there  are  certain  costs  incurred  at  the  port  of  dis¬ 
charge  which  are  included  in  the  rate  that  we  pay.  We  also  absorb 
the  difference  between  the  American  bottom  and  the  foreign  bottom. 
The  cost  equal  to  the  foreign  bottom  is  repaid  to  us  in  soft  currency. 
If  we  ship  in  foreign  bottoms  we  do  not  pay  those  charges  and  it  is  up 
to  the  receiving  country  all  the  way  down.  As  it  now  stands,  when  we 
ship  in  American  bottoms  the  cost  of  the  discharge,  let  us  say,  is  paid 
by  the  United  States  and  has  been  paid  in  dollars,  rather  than  in  soft 
'  currencies.  And  the  proposed  amendment  would  make  it  possible  that 
this  would  be  paid  in  soft  currency  funds  in  the  receiving  country.  Is 
that,  right? 

Mr.  Eskildsen.  Yes. 

Mr.  McIntire.  The  reason  why  you  are  paying  this  in  dollars  on 
the  American  ships,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  ocean  freight  includes 
the  unloading? 

Mr.  Eskildsen.  Mr.  McIntire.  it  is  a  question  of  financing  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  dollars  for  the  U.S.-flag  ship  that 
the  Secretary  referred  to.  The  part  that  this  amendment  devotes  it¬ 
self  to  is  that  part  of  the  cost  which  takes  place  in  the  foreign  port  and 
thereby  presumably  could  be  handled  by  the  payment  of  local  cur¬ 
rencies.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  in  a  position  where  we 
can  ask  those  costs  be  picked  up  in  local  currency.  These  have  to  do 
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only  with  the  port  costs,  bunkering,  some  of  the  unloading  costs,  not 
with  the  cost  of  the  freight  itself.  This  would  be,  under  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed,  handled  wherever  possible  by  the  use  of  local  curren¬ 
cies,  rather  than  by  having  them  financed  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr.  McIntire.  The  arrangement  by  which  you  now  pay  the  trans¬ 
portation,  by  which  you  now  pay  the  overage  in  transportation  costs 
on  American  bottoms,  does  that  include  the  unloading  and  is  this  by 
statute  or  is  this  by  administrative  determination  ? 

Mr.  Eskildsen.  I  would  like  to  run  through  this  very  quickly ;  that 
is,  the  system  which  is  used  in  carrying  out  the  cargo  preference  act 
which  is  part  of  the  problem  here.  In  carrying  out  the  cargo  prefer¬ 
ence  act  we  require  that  50  percent,  at  least,  of  the  commodities  move 
in  the  U.S.  bottoms.  These  bottoms,  normally,  cost  more  than  the 
world  market  price  for  ocean  freight.  So  we  devised  an  arrangement 
whereby,  up  to  the  world  market  price,  the  shipping  would  be  paid  to 
us,  just  as  for  the  commodities,  in  the  form  of  the  currency  of  the 
country  to  which  we  are  sending  it.  There  is  a  gap  between  that 
amount  and  the  total  cost  of  American  shipping  which  is  paid  directly 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  This  amendment  does  not 
address  itself  to  that  differential.  It  addresses  itself  to  the  port  costs 
which  are  paid  by  the  shipowners  moving  into  foreign  ports  and  which 
could,  we  believe,  in  many  cases  be  paid  for  in  local  currency  ?  thereby 
making  it  unnecessary  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  fi¬ 
nance  that  part  of  the  costs  with  dollars. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Your  question  still  has  not  been  answered.  I 
think  the  answer  is  that  as  the  law  now  stands  we  are  not  able  to 
change  the  negotiations  to  get  refunded  in  dollars  for  this  payment, 
and  even  though  we  get  refunded  for  this  amount  of  the  payment  in 
soft  currencies,  that  does  not  meet  this  problem.  However,  if  we 
could  provide  for  that  segment  of  it — if  the  law  would  facilitate  our 
use  of  soft  currencies,  we  could  then  provide  for  that  payment  of 
that  segment  in  soft  currencies.  In  other  words,  at  present  it  does 
not  specifically  help  us  accomplish  this  use. 

Mr.  McIntire.  If  I  may  pursue  that  further,  what  you  are  telling  us 
is  that  in  an  agreement  on  this  you  make  delivery  in  a  foreign  bottom, 
that  is,  if  you  do,  that  the  recipient  country  pays  the  freight? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Right. 

Mr.  McIntire.  In  an  agreement  in  which  you  are  obligated  by  the 
law,  at  least,  to  make  part  of  the  shipment  in  American  bottoms  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  subsidizing  the  differential  be¬ 
tween  the  foreign  bottom  rate  of  freight  and  the  American  bottom  rate 
of  freight  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Delivered  and  discharged  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McIntire.  In  both  instances  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McIntire.  What  your  amendment  would  propose  to  do  is  to 
permit  negotiation  of  the  discharge  costs  to  be  paid  in  local  currency  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McIntire.  In  the  recipient  country  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  exactly  right. 
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Mr.  McIntire.  And  the  law  does  not  permit  you  to  negotiate  that 
at  the  present  time  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Mr.  Eskildsen  indicates  that  it  could  be  done. 
And  your  next  question  is  why  is  it  not  being  done.  And  it  would  be 
mine,  too. 

Mr.  Eskildsen.  We  have  made  an  effort  to  negotiate  these  arrange¬ 
ments,  but  possibly  because  of  the  experiences  we  have  had  in  the  past 
in  doing  it  otherwise  it  has  been  difficult  to  reach  those  agreements. 
It  is  our  feeling  that  if  the  Congress  would  give  attention  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  point  and  would  give  us  support  on  it  we  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  negotiate  having  these  costs  paid  in  local  currency. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  in  negotiating  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  recipient  country  in  which  we  already  hold  outstanding 
soft  currency  that  you  cannot  negotiate  that  way  under  the  law — that 
you  cannot  negotiate  some  of  those  soft  currencies  which  we  already 
have  credited  to  our  account  so  they  can  be  used  to  pay  for  stevedoring 
and  for  unloading  and  port  costs  ? 

Mr.  Eskildsen.  I  would  not  say  that  we  would  be  completely  un¬ 
successful.  I  would  think  that  this  amendment  would  give  us  some 
support  in  this  respect.  I  think  we  would  still  succeed  in  some  cases, 
but  we  would  like  to  succeed  in  a  lot  of  cases,  in  all  cases,  in  fact,  where 
it  would  be  to  our  advantage. 

Mr.  McIntire.  The  thing  that  bothers  me  here  is  that  this  is  an¬ 
other  opportunity  to  make  these  commodities  less  expensive  to  the 
recipient  country.  How  much  farther  must  we  go  ?  We  are  going  to 
have  to  use  something  in  appropriations  and  authorization  for  these 
funds.  How  much  farther  do  we  have  to  go? 

Mr.  Eskildsen.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  accomplish 
this  with  respect  to  these  particular  kinds  of  costs.  This  is  the  purpose 
of  it. 

Mr.  McIntire.  The  present  trouble  is  that  the  United  States  picks 
up  the  tab. 

Mr.  Eskildsen.  The  purpose  of  it  is  to  give  us  a  facility,  the  facility 
to  use  foreign  currencies,  rather  than  U.S.  financing  to  pay  for  some 
of  these  port  costs.  This  is  the  simple  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McIntire.  I  will  not  prolong  the  discussion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  already  you  can  do  that.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  counsel  of  the  Department  point  out  the  limitation  in  the  law  which 
says  that  this  cannot  be  negotiated  right  now. 

Secretary  Freeman.  We  will  do  that,  Mr.  McIntire.  I  will  look 
into  it  further  myself.  I  want  to  say  that  the  practice  has  grown  up 
for  a  number  of  reasons  where  this  has  been  paid  to  our  shipping  com¬ 
panies  in  dollars.  We,  by  this  amendment,  will  be  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  pay  it  with  the  soft  currencies.  I  think  that  we  can  probably 
in  many  cases  negotiate  it,  but  this  will  strengthen  our  position,  and  we. 
just  ask  for  a  clear  statement  of  congressional  intent  in  that  regard 
which  will  make  it  easier  to  accomplish  that  goal. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Thank  you. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

There  is  no  provision  in  Public  Law  480  or  related  statutes  which  would  pre¬ 
vent  using  foreign  currencies  to  pay  U.S.  vessels  for  that  part  of  the  ocean  freight 
icosts  which  consists  of  foreign  port  charges.  However,  in  accordance  with  the 
normal  established  commercial  practice  of  the  private  trade,  U.S.  vessels  in  the 
past  have  used  U.S.  dollars  in  paying  these  charges  and  have  in  turn  been  paid 
under  Public  Law  480  in  dollars.  The  foreign  port  charges  involved  are  not 
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usually  the  stevedoring  costs  of  unloading  but  instead  consist  of  a  number  of 
other  foreign  port  costs  including  tugboat  services,  piloting  services,  local  agency 
fees,  taxes,  bunkering,  wharfage,  launch  hire,  lightering,  lightening,  etc.  This 
amendment  would  give  legislative  support  for  the  change  in  policy. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  want  to  change  a  little  bit  the  order  of  recognition. 
The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  is  with  us  today,  and  I  recognize 
Mr.  Cooley. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
for  the  Secretary  to  give  us  some  more  specific  information  about 
how  the  barter  system  has  worked.  You  mentioned  it  in  your  state¬ 
ment.  I  should  like  to  know  if  in  a  comparison  with  a  year  ago  or 
2  years  ago  it  is  greater  in  volume  or  smaller  in  volume — just  what  it 
is? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  volume  of  barter 
is  significantly  up ;  that  we  expect  in  this  year  it  will  reach  close  to 
$200  million  which  is  almost  as  high  as  it  has  ever  been.  As  you 
know,  there  has  been  a  redirection  of  the  program,  because  the  strategic 
materials  that  provided  the  main  barter  item  in  the  main  part  have 
reached  a  level  where  we  no  longer  need  them.  There  was  a  some¬ 
what  lengthy  review  that  involved  all  segments  of  our  Government 
with  which  you  are  familiar.  And  then  there  was  the  issuance  of  a 
new  streamlined  policy  in  connection  with  the  emphasizing  of  off¬ 
shore  procurement  where  we  were  not  as  active,  I  think,  as  we  should 
have  been  before,  and  I  think  that  the  volume  that  we  project  now  is 
close  to  $200  million  a  year  in  barter,  and  a  much  more  active  barter 
program  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Cooley.  In  the  operation  of  the  barter  program  we  have  ac¬ 
quired  strategic  materials  which  are  worth  more  now  than  they  were 
at  the  time  that  they  were  acquired.  I  believe  that  you  showed  that 
we  have  made  a  profit.  They  have  been  put  into  storage,  and  they 
have  gone  up  in  value  since  we  received  them.  I  believe  that  we  have 
received  more  return  in  cash  value  under  the  barter  program  than  by 
any  other  program  we  have  which  is  provided  for  in  this  law.  If  that 
is  true,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  could  well  expand  rather  than  limit 
this.  If  you  get  something  of  value  in  exchange  for  surplus  com¬ 
modities  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  good  program.  The  Congress  has 
approved  this  time  and  time  again,  you  know. 

Secretary  Freeman.  We  have  been  working  very  hard  on  this.  The 
volume  of  barter  has  ranged  from  1955  through  i963  from  a  high  of 
$350  million,  in  1956,  when  we  were  in  a  position  of  need,  where  some 
critical  minerals,  especially  were  concerned,  to  a  low  of  $39  million  in 
1963  which  was  during  the  period  of  revising  and  revamping  the  pro¬ 
gram,  to  a  projected  1964  level  of  $123  million  which  is  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease.  And  our  barter  program  has  been  very  active  these  last  6 
months. 

Mr.  Cooley.  As  I  say,  that  is  a  sharp  increase  over  1963,  but  1963 
was  way  down. 

Secretary  Freeman.  But  you  see,  I  have  given  the  figure  of  $200 
million  which  is  higher  than  we  have  had,  except  for  the  3  initial 
years,  when  we  were  procuring  heavily  for  stockpiling.  So  we  are 
going  to  be  higher  in  barter  this  year  than  we  have  been  any  year 
since  1958. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Thank  you.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Hoeven  ? 
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Mr.  Hoeven.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  appreciate  the  progress  report  you 
have  given  us  on  Public  Law  480.  It  has  proven  to  be  a  rather  popular 
program  and  is  showing  some  results.  This  law  has  had  bipartisan 
support  ever  since  its  inception  during  the  83d  Congress. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  it  has. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  note  that  you  are  asking  for  a  5-year  extension  of 
title  I  and  title  II,  instead  of  the  present  3-year  program.  Why  do 
you  want  a  5-year  program  ? 

Secretary  F reeman.  Basically  because  we  have  found  in  these  pro¬ 
grams  that  a  leadtime  in  connection  with  them  is  really  quite  im¬ 
portant,  because  they  do  involve  the  implementing  of  the  programs 
that  take  some  period  of  time,  and  the  3-year  period,  while  it  was  a 
period  under  which  we  think  we  operated  effectively,  a  5-year  period 
would  make  for  a  greater  continuity  of  planning  and  operation  than 
we  could  under  this  other  basis. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  share  the  concern  expressed  by  Chairman  Poage  and 
Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Mclntire  regarding  some  phases  of  the  program. 
I  believe  Congress  should  have  the  opportunity  to  review  the  entire 
program  periodically  without  extending  the  life  of  the  program  for  a 
longer  time.  I  am  not  convinced  there  should  be  a  5-year  extension. 
Your  proposed  amendment  regarding  payment  of  unloading  costs  has 
merit.  And  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  recipients  should  be  required 
to  pay  the  unloading  costs. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Now,  Mr.  Secret  ary,  I  am  a  bit  puzzled  about  your 
request  for  a  title  II  authorization  of  $450  million  per  year.  Has  the 
Budget  Bureau  approved  this  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Well,  then,  how  do  you  explain  the  item  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  in  which  he 
only  asks  for  $264  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think,  Mr.  Hoeven - 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Apparently  you  are  asking  for  $206  million  more  than 
the  President  has  requested  in  his  budget. 

Secretary  Freeman.  This  question  is  very  appropriate  and  timely. 
It  reflects  the  problems  I  have  at  the  time  as  well  as  in  the  overlap  of 
authorization  and  expenditure.  The  amount  in  the  budget  is  the 
expenditure.  I  think  that  you  have  in  mind  an  expenditure  figure. 
The  amount  that  we  ask  here  is  an  authorization  figure.  And  the  level 
for  fiscal  year  1964  was  $264  million.  The  authorization - 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Recommended  for  fiscal  1965. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Recommended  for  1965 — which  would  be  the 
level  in  this  instance  that  we  feel  would  actually  be  shipped  during 
that  fiscal  year.  This  is  a  calendar  year  authorization.  And  we  are 
dealing  in  the  budget,  of  course,  with  a  fiscal  year  expenditure  figure. 
But  I  think,  Mr.  Hoeven,  that  they  are  not  inconsistent. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  When  did  the  Budget  Bureau  Director  approve  your 
$450  million  authorization  request? 

Secretary  Freeman.  This  was  approved  within  the  last  week. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Within  the  last  week? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  not  covered  in  the  budget  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Oh,  yes.  I  think  that  current  shipments  would 
be  covered  in  the  budget  under  the  appropriation,  under  the  NO  A — 
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new  obligational  authority — figure  of  the  budget.  However,  under  the 
expenditure  figure  for  a  current  fiscal  year  in  the  budget,  the  new  maxi¬ 
mum  programing  authorization  for  a  calendar  year  would  not  be 
shown. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  refer  you  to  the  budget  figures  fiscal  year  1965,  page 
82  under  the  heading,  “Food  for  Peace,”  Public  Law  480,  title  II,  1963, 
$216  million;  1964,  estimated  $246  million;  1965  estimated  $244  mil¬ 
lion.  And  new  obligation,  authority  for  1965,  $265  million.  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  are  asking  for  about  $206  million  more  than  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  requested. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  I  do  not  have  the  budget  before  me,  but 
I  would  like  to  see  it,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Yes,  you  may.  Here  is  my  copy. 

Mr.  Eskildsen.  I  would  be  glad  to  try  to  give  you  what  I  think  is 
the  explanation  for  this. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  would  like  to  have  the  matter  clarified,  because  I 
think  it  is  important. 

Mr.  Eskildsen.  I  think  this  might  be  useful  when  the  witness  from 
AID,  who  administers  title  II  comes  up.  But  I  believe  that  I  can  give 
you  a  general  explanation  of  it  which  is  factual. 

The  authorization  for  title  II  that  you  have  before  you  is  a  5-year 
program.  It  is  also  a  maximum  figure.  As  you  can  see  from  the  facts 
the  proposal  is  going  from  $300  million  to  $450  million.  There  is  an 
intention  to  expand  this  program. 

The  budget  figures  you  referred  to,  sir,  are  figures  that  reflect  the 
actual  movement  of  the  commodities  in  any  given  year.  Actually,  the 
authorization  under  which  one-half  of  fiscal  1965  would  take  place, 
if  the  authorization  is  current,  would  extend  to  December  31,  1964, 
and  the  figure  here  really  reflects  the  movement  of  commodities.  The 
figure  that  is  before  you  in  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480  has  to 
do  with  the  program  maximum  annually  for  the  period  ahead,  so  that 
you  do  have  to  equate  these  in  terms  of  what  actually  happens  under 
these  programs  as  they  go  forward. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  budget  does  not  present  the 
accurate  figures? 

Mr.  Eskildsen.  No;  they  reflect  an  accurate  picture,  but  they  re¬ 
flect  the  picture  that  is  always  behind  in  time.  The  programing 
figure  which  is  before  you,  in  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480,  is  the 
reason  for  the  difference. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  be  guided  by  the  budget  requests — isn’t  that  true? 

Mr.  Eskildsen.  So  far  as  the  actual  appropriation  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  And  if  you  thereafter  need  more  money  you  will  have 
to  ask  for  a  supplemental  appropriation  will  you  not? 

Mr.  Eskildsen.  Actually - 

Mr.  Quie.  I  think  that  under  this,  actually,  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  would  be  bypassed — it  would  be  by  way  of  the  back  door, 
because  this  bill  would  permit  money  to  be  expended,  and  you  would 
borrow  from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Eskildsen.  Actually - 

Mr.  Quie.  For  the  so-called  spending. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Setting  the  outside  limits.  The  projects  that 
you  are  speaking  of — now  I  have  this  before  me — I  think  that  Mr. 
Eskildsen  said,  Mr.  Hoeven,  that  the  projection  for  fiscal  1965  is  in 
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the  level  of  $264  million  and  an  estimated  expenditure  level  of  $244 
million.  To  me  this  authorization  would  be  a  maximum  that  could 
be  expended  which  we  then  would  operate  under,  but  the  budget 
projection  in  this  instance  is  the  best  that  we  can  estimate  as  to  ship¬ 
ments  currently  under  these  programs — the  level  set  forth  in  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Quie  that  this  would  be  a 
back-door  spending  operation  and  that  you  would  bypass  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  This  program  from  the  very  beginning  has 
never  been  such  an  operation.  I  think  that  the  term  “back-door 
spending”  carries  with  it  unfortunate  semantic  overtones.  Let  us 
just  say  that  this  whole  program,  because  of  its  nature,  because  of 
the  great  variations  that  we  have  to  deal  with  and  this  complexity 
has  been  one  where  larger  limits  have  been  set  by  way  of  authorization 
in  this  committee.  And  the  financing  has  subsequently  been  handled 
as  it  has  under  other  agricultural  programs,  including  our  price  sup¬ 
port  programs,  in  dairy  and  other  things,  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  based  upon  what  the  situation  is,  because  of  the 
many  variations.  It  is  veiy  conceivable  that  there  would  be  differ¬ 
ences  in  these  estimates  based  upon  accidents  of  weather,  or  heavier 
or  less  heavy  production,  and  amounts  of  surpluses  that  would  be 
available — ail  of  these  contingencies  enter  in  which  cannot  be  sharply 
measured.  And  so  a  long  time  ago  in  these  programs,  and  in  this 
one,  Congress  in  its  wisdom  set  some  broad  authorizations,  and  within 
those  we  operate. 

Mr.  Poage.  Will  you  yield  ? 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  might  make  this  observation  as  to  back  door  spend¬ 
ing.  As  I  see  this  under  Public  Law  480,  the  Congress  made  the  ap¬ 
propriation  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  purchase  these 
commodities.  It  is  not  back  door  spending  there,  because  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  appropriates  whatever  money  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  capital  stock  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Con¬ 
gress  authorizes  that,  and  this  committee  is  the  one  that  authorizes 
the  purchase  of  these  commodities  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Having  purchased  the  commodities  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  no  further  question  of  legislative  appropriation.  The  Congress 
authorized  the  appropriation.  The  Appropriations  Committee  pro¬ 
vided  the  money  for  the  purchase.  The  commodities  were  purchased. 
This  committee  then  authorized  the  transfer  of  one  commodity  into 
another  commodity,  and  in  some  cases  that  other  commodity  is  foreign 
currency.  It  may  be  in  lira,  it  may  be  in  rupees.  It  is  the  currency 
of  all  of  these  countries  with  whom  we  deal. 

My  feeling  on  the  matter  is  that  having  authorized  the  transfer  of 
wheat  for  rupees,  for  instance,  that  there  is  no  appropriation  neces¬ 
sary.  We  have  authorized  some  of  these  commodities  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  as  Mr.  Cooley  suggested  under  the  barter  sections  of  the  bill. 
Nobody  contends  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  has  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  grain  or  anything  else  under  that  program.  If  an  appro¬ 
priation  is  not  necessary  for  a  transfer  of  wheat  for  diamonds,  why 
should  it  be  necessary  when  we  transfer  wheat  for  rupees?  Actually 
it  is  not.  The  Appropriations  Committee  does  not  claim  that  this  first, 
transfer  requires  an  appropriation  nor  does  it  claim  that  it  requires 
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an  appropriation  to  transfer  the  diamonds.  Why  should  it  require 
an  appropriation  to  transfer  the  rupees  which  were  acquired  in  the 
same  manner  ?  To  my  mind,  the  Appropriations  Committee  is  going 
far  beyond  its  proper  function  in  trying  to  control  the  handling  of 
these  commodities.  And  these  currencies  are  commodities.  They 
are  not  dollars.  And  mider  our  basic  system,  they  cannot  be  appro¬ 
priated.  The  Appropriations  Committee  had  no  authority  to  appro¬ 
priate  anything  except  U.S.  dollars  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  It  cannot  appropriate  anywhere  else. 

The  only  place  it  can  appropriate  is  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  These  currencies  are  not  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  They  never  have  been  and  they  cannot  get  there.  They  are 
not  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  has  no  more  right  to  appropriate  them,  as  I  see  it,  than  it  has 
to  appropriate  wheat  out  of  the  warehouses  in  Minneapolis,  or  cotton 
out  of  the  warehouses  in  Houston,  Tex. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  will  not  take  any  more  time,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  as¬ 
sume  the  President  wants  you  to  adhere  to  his  budget  requests.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  asking  for  $206  million  more  than  the  Presi¬ 
dent  requested  in  his  budget.  This  will  have  to  be  explained  to  the 
Congress.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  would  like  to  have  the  record  show  that  the 
Congressman  has  not  properly  stated  the  situation,  but  we  probably 
disagree  on  that. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Does  the  gentleman  question  the  accuracy  .of  my 
figures  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  You  have  the  budget  before  you  and  the  figures  speak 
for  themselves. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  question,  Congressman  Hoeven,  in  this  in¬ 
stance  because  I  think— and  I  beg  your  pardon — that  you  are  com¬ 
paring  apples  and  oranges,  and  I  speak  with  all  due  respect. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  am  not  concerned  about  apples  and  oranges.  I  am 
talking  about  $206  million  of  the  taxpayers’  money. 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  is  the  difference  between  an  authorization 
which  projects  a  program  which  will  run  for  a  significant  period  of 
time,  about  which  there  are  great  variations  and  an  estimate  in  terms 
of  the  particular  fiscal  year,  and  as  such  they  do  not  represent  identical 
items  at  all.  And  the  conclusion  of  the  budget  implications  that  you 
draw  I  do  not  believe  is  quite  fair  or  accurate. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  But,  Mr.  Secretary,  with  all  due  respect  to  your  views, 
you  do  not  deny  the  fact  that  in  your  statement  you  are  asking  for 
$450  million  per  year  for  5  years  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  You  do  not  deny  the  fact  that  in  the  President’s  budget 
he  asks  for  only  $244  million  for  fiscal  year  1964,  with  new  obligation 
authority  of  $264  million  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  This  is  the  Presidential - 

Mr.  Hoeven.  That  is  a  fact ;  is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  All  right.  The  difference  between  $450  million  in 
your  request  and  the  President’s  request  of  $244  million  is  $206  million. 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  The  President  is  not  asking  for  that  amount. 
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Secretary  Freeman.  But  the  difference,  Congressman,  is  that  the 
one  is  an  authorization  in  connection  with  this  committee,  and  the 
long-term  program  with  which  you  are  familiar,  and  the  other  is  a 
specific  budgetary  amount  that  is  set  forth  this  year,  and  as  such  we 
are  talking  about  different  things.  We  are  asking  for  $450  million 
a  year  for  a  5-year  program  on  title  II.  The  expectation  is  the  pre¬ 
diction  of  expenditures  as  set  down  in  the  President’s  budget.  And 
I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  adhered  to.  The  figures  we  are  projecting 
here  is  by  way  of  overall  authorization  and  is  one  that  runs  through 
a  period  significantly  longer  than  the  budget  submitted  that  you  drew 
my  attention  to.  And  that  is  why  I  say  that  you  are  comparing  apples 
and  oranges. 

Mr.  IIoeven.  This  is  a  matter  which  you  and  the  Budget  Director 
will  have  to  work  out. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Matthews  ? 

Mr.  Matthews.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  statement.  As  usual  it  is  articulate  and  informative  and 
it  is  encouraging. 

There  is  just  one  facet  of  this  program,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am 
<roing  to  ask  about  and  that  is,  if  you  will  just  make  a  brief  observa¬ 
tion  about  it,  because  it  may  be  extraneous  to  this.  The  question  is. 
Uouia  you  give  us  just  a  brier  statement  about  similar  Public  Law  480 
programs  in  other  countries  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  would  want  to  check  it.  I  know  of  no  other 
country  that  has  a  program  similar  to  this,  Congressman  Matthews. 
The  world  food  program  under  the  auspices  of  the  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  is  launched  on  a  3-year  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  some  similarity,  not  in  terms  of  title  I,  but  in  terms  of 
title  II  by  way  of  economic  development  projects,  child  and  school 
feeding,  and  emergency  relief,  using  food,  with  contributions  to  $100 
million  total  program  from  some  60  different  countries,  including  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Matthews.  Specifically,  take  a  country  like  France,  would 
F ranee  have  some  kind  of  a  program  that  has  some  similarity  to  Public 
Law  480  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  To  my  best  knowledge  F ranee  has  no  program 
comparable  to  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  Matthews.  In  other  words,  this  program  of  ours  is  still,  you 
might  say,  a  rather  unique  program  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  This  program  of  ours  is  a  unique  program. 
And  as  I  indicated  in  the  closing  part  of  my  statement,  it  is  one  that 
other  nations,  many  of  whom  are  moving  into  a  surplus  producing 
potential  position,  we  believe  should  join  with  us.  And  some  of  the 
pioneering  in  this  is  being  done  under  the  world  food  program  and  in 
my  judgment  it  will  lead  to  that  in  the  future.  I  think  that  in  the 
future  we  will  see,  by  many  countries,  an  increased  use  of  food  accom¬ 
plishing  the  same  dual  purposes  that  we  have  enjoyed  here. 

You  might  note  also,  in  terms  of  our  commercial  markets  in  those 
nations  that,  are  importing  nations  and  also  prosperous  that  we  feel 
should  join  with  us  in  some  of  these  programs,  that  one  of  the  ways 
that  they  can  is  by  fair  arrangements,  so  that  we  may  enjoy  reasonable 
competitive  access  to  the  markets. 
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Mr.  Matthews.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you.  I  must  call  on  members  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  before  I  call  on  our  visitors. 

Mr.  Harding? 

Mr.  Harding.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  point  out,  under  title  II,  “we  re¬ 
commend  that  the  authorization  be  increased  to  $450  million  per  year 
for  the  requested  5 -year  period.”  But  just  above  that,  under  title  I, 
I  cannot  ascertain  just  what  will  be  the  annual  increase  in  the  author¬ 
ization  of  title  I.  Could  you  spell  that  out  for  us  further  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes;  I  would  be  happy  to  put  a  breakdown  of 
this  in  the  record  and  will  do  so.  To  summarize  here,  the  program 
level  under  title  I,  the  shipments  for  this  year  is  about  $1.8  billion, 
and  this  amount  appropriated  here,  together  with  the  carryover  and 
the  carry-in  that  we  have,  which  gives  us  some  flexibility,  together  with 
the  repayment  that  we  will  receive  from  selling  soft  currency  to  other 
parts  of  the  Government,  say,  to  the  State  Department,  will  total  out 
to  a  figure  which,  over  the  5-year  period  when  added  to  the  $7.1  bil¬ 
lion  will  have  a  yearly  level  operation  of  about  $1.8  billion.  The  total, 
I  think,  is  about  $9  billion  total. 

Mr.  Harding.  So  that  it  is  roughly  about  $2  billion  increase  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  will  be  about  $1.8  billion  a  year.  That  is 
not  an  increase.  That  is  maintaining  the  current  level,  but  some  coun¬ 
tries  will  be  phased  out  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  this  committee. 
We  have  been  moving  on  a  commodity  basis  from  title  I  to  title  IV 
as  you  set  the  standards  and  the  policies  that  you  have  directed  us  to 
administer. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 

Millions 


Annual  rate  agreements  to  be  signed,  projected  1965-69 _ $1,  800 


Basis  of  authorization : 

1.  Restoration  of  Dec.  31,  1961  carryover  (approximate) _  400 

2.  Reimbursements  estimated  from  foreign  currency  sales  and  dollar 

loan  repayments _  1,  000 

3.  Estimated  remainder  of  current  authorization _  500 

New  authorization  required _  7, 100 


Total  authorization  1965-69  (estimated) _ 9,000 

Mr.  Harding.  Mr.  Secretary,  like  Mr.  Matthews,  I  want  to  thank 


you  for  your  fine  statement.  I  believe  that  your  statement  on  page  13 
that  the  abandonment  of  the  food-for-peace  program  would  be  un¬ 
thinkable  is  hardly  a  strong  enough  statement.  I  think  that  any  cut 
in  the  food-for-peace  program  under  our  present  conditions  of  over¬ 
production  and  large  surpluses  in  agricultural  commodities  would  be 
unthinkable.  Everywhere  that  I  go  in  my  district  I  find  that  my 
constituents  want  an  expansion  of  the  food-for-peace  program  to  re¬ 
place  some  of  the  dollar  foreign  aid  program.  I  believe  that  you  have 
presented  an  outstanding  statement  that  is  in  line  with  the  thinking 
of  my  constituents  in  Idaho. 

I  compliment  you  for  this  outstanding  statement. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Harding. 

Mr.  Stubblefield? 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  I  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Matsunaga  ? 
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Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  too  would  like  to  add  my  com¬ 
mendation  for  your  fine  statement. 

Referring  to  page  10  of  your  statement,  I  would  like  to  pursue  what 
Mr.  Hoeven  was  asking  about,  relative  to  your  recommendation  for 
the  payment  of  services  at  the  discharge  ports  in  local  currency.  What 
is  the  estimated  amount  that  would  be  saved  in  American  dollars  by 
this? 

Mr.  Eskildsen.  I  am  afraid  that  I  will  have  to  give  you  a  figure 
for  the  record  later  on.  I  would  not  have  that  with  me  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  You  have  no  figure  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  May  we  submit  a  figure  for  the  record  and 
send  you  a  copy  of  it?  We  just  do  not  know  that  figure  offhand.  I 
am  sorry. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

Since  local  port  costs  vary  for  each  type  of  vessel  in  every  port  of  the  world 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  spent  in  foreign  ports  will  be  rather  rough.  However, 
a  figure  of  around  $5  million  per  year  could  be  considered  realistic. 

Mr.  Eskildsen.  I  might  say  that  a  very,  very  rough  estimate  would 
put  it  in  the  order  of  magnitude  of  $5  million. 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  This  would  help  our  deficit  in  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir;  it  would. 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  Relative  to  the  $450  million  which  you  are  request¬ 
ing — -an  increase  of  $150  million  per  annum  over  what  you  are  now 
getting  for  title  II — is  any  part  of  it  operational,  or  is  it  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  purchasing  of  different  grains  and  commodities?  Is  any 
part  of  this  going  to  be  for  operating  expenses  under  title  II ;  and  if 
so,  what  percentage  of  it  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  only  part  of  it  that  would  be  operational 
would  be  the  ocean  shipping  costs.  The  administration  of  it  would 
not  be  provided  for  under  that  authorization.  This  runs  to  the  com¬ 
modities  and  the  value  of  the  commodities.  And  under  the  shipping 
preference  the  payments  for  shipping  preferences.  Otherwise,  it 
would  not  be  operational.  There  could  be  some  for  the  processing 
of  wheat  into  bulgur  or  that  kind  of  thing — butter  into  butter  oil,  but 
only  as  it  related  to  the  commodity  itself. 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Quie? 

Mr.  Quie.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  better  understand  the  questioning  as 
to  shipping  costs,  let  us  say  that  it  costs  $16  a  ton  to  ship  grain  in  a 
foreign  bottom,  and  there  is  a  $1  cost  for  unloading,  and  in  this  in¬ 
stance  the  recipient  country  pays  the  whole  $17  for  that? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Quie.  When  it  is  shipped  in  foreign  ships  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Quie.  If  an  American  bottom  is  used  it  will  cost  $20  to  ship  it, 
for  example,  and  also  a  dollar  for  unloading.  Does  the  foreign  coun¬ 
try  to  pay  $16  for  the  shipping  and  we  pay  $4  extra  to  the  American 
shipping  firm? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  correct,  but  we  get  the  $16  in  soft 
currency. 

Mr.  Quie.  How  about  the  dollar  for  unloading  expense — do  we 
also  pay  that  dollar  for  unloading? 
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Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  correct,  but  we  receive  back  foreign 
currency  for  that  too. 

Mr.  Quie.  In  other  words,  this  means  that  when  we  ship  in  Amer¬ 
ican  bottoms  the  cost  to  the  recipient  country  is  $16,  using  this  example, 
while  when  we  use  foreign  bottoms  it  is  $17  for  the  shipping  and  the 
unloading  cost. 

Mr.  Eskildsen.  I  think  that  I  can  lead  you  through  this.  It  is  a 
little  complicated.  If  the  figures  were  the  right  figures  that  you  are 
using - 

Mr.  Quie.  This  is  just  an  example.  They  are  not  the  correct  figures, 
of  course. 

Mr.  Eskildsen.  In  the  example  of  $16  for  the  world  market  price 
for  shipping,  the  additional  $4  for  the  U.S.  shipping,  on  the  U.S. 
movement,  if  we  were  able  to  finance  the  foreign  port  costs  with 
foreign  currencies  we  have  on  hand  rather  than  with  the  dollar  which 
is  used  by  the  vessel  operator  to  buy  foreign  currency,  we  would  then 
save  the  extra  dollar  in  financing.  This  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
kind  of  an  operation. 

Mr.  Quie.  You  have  lost  me. 

Mr.  Eskildsen.  I  am  sorry.  This  is  complicated.  The  effect  of 
it  is  that  we  would  use  less  dollars  to  finance  the  shipping  and,  pre¬ 
sumably,  if  they  use  their  own  currency  to  pay  for  these  costs,  we 
would  not  get  it  back  in  terms  of  the  local  currency  again,  either, 
but  it  would  reduce  our  amount  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
financing. 

Mr.  Quie.  Let  us  not  talk  about  what  you  are  proposing;  let  us 
talk  about  what  is  happening  right  now. 

Mr.  Eskildsen.  What  is  happening  right  now  is  this,  that  in  the 
example  that  you  have  given  us,  the  $16  is  given  back  to  us  in  the  form 
of  the  currency  of  the  country.  We  pay  outright  for  the  $4  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  world  market  price  for  shipping  and  the  U.S.- 
flag  ship  costs  and  receive  nothing  back. 

Mr.  Quie.  We  would  also  pay  for  the  unloading  cost  when  Amer¬ 
ican  bottoms  are  used  ? 

Mr.  Eskildsen.  It  would  be  part  of  the  shipping  cost,  yes,  but  for 
which  we  are  reimbursed  in  foreign  currency. 

We  finance  that  unloading  cost  with  dollars  and  receive  back  for¬ 
eign  currency. 

Mr.  Quie.  So  that  the  recipient  country  has  a  little  bit  less  cost 
to  them  in  American  bottoms  when  they  are  used,  than  when  foreign 
bottoms  are  used  and  for  that  reason  they  really  have  no  objection 
to  the  use  of  American  bottoms,  they  would  prefer  the  American 
bottoms. 

Mr.  Eskildsen.  Could  we  put  in  a  statement  on  this  point  for  the 
record  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  ? 

Mr.  Quie.  I  would  like  to  have  that,  using  the  dollar-and-cents 
example  rather  than  the  philosophy. 

Mr.  Eskildsen.  I  think  that  we  can  do  that. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  am  a  little  confused  on  it  myself.  I  learned 
a  little  bit  this  morning  about  it. 

Mr.  Quie.  Many  people  have  been  told  that,  for  example,  as  to  the 
Russian  wheat,  deal,  that  the  reason  that  the  recipient  countries  pro¬ 
posed  to  use  American  bottoms  in  Public  Law  480  shipments,  is  that 
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actually  they  get  a  little  better  deal  than  in  the  foreign  bottoms.  If 
this  is  true  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  Actually,  it  is  the  same  in  both 
cases  or  it  is  not. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Let  us  check  on  a  hypothetical  instance  and 
put  it  in  the  record. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

Using  the  hypothetical  rates  which  were  quoted  above :  if  the  U.S.-flag  vessel 
rate  was  $21  per  ton,  including  $1  foreign  port  charges,  and  the  foreign-flag 
vessel  rate  was  $17  per  ton,  including  $1  foreign  port  costs,  the  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  required  to  deposit  its  currency  equivalent  to  $17  per  ton 
shipped  on  the  U.S.  vessel,  so  that  the  foreign  port  costs  would  be  presumed  to 
be  included  in  both  rates. 

The  advantage  to  the  importing  country  in  the  use  of  U.S.  vessels  is  that 
they  can  repay  in  their  own  currency,  whereas  if  foreign-flag  vessels  are  used 
they  may  not  have  enough  of  their  own  vessels  and  thereby  have  to  pay  in 
foreign  exchange  to  hire  those  of  other  countries.  The  foreign  exchange  used 
is  usually  as  difficult  for  their  balance-of-payments  situation  as  to  pay  in 
dollars,  but  for  the  freight  rates  are  lower  on  non-U. S.  vessels.  However,  when 
they  can  get  us  to  pay  dollars  for  shipments  on  U.S.  vessels  and  reimburse 
us  only  for  the  foreign  vessel  rate  and  in  their  own  currencies,  they  have  both 
advantages,  the  lower  rate  and  no  foreign  cost. 

Mr.  Quie.  Then  my  next  question  is  to  follow  up  the  question  that 
I  asked  a  while  ago  in  regard  to  back-door  spending,  you  mention  on 
page  6  of  your  statement : 

During  1963  exports  of  American  farm  products  under  Public  Law  480 
totaled  $1-6  billion,  the  highest  annual  level  since  the  program  began. 

Is  this  figure  in  world  market  prices,  support  level  prices,  support 
level  prices  plus  cost  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  at  the  time  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  $1.6  billion  you  mentioned  is  a  figure  for 
export  market  value. 

Mr.  Qute.  That  is  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  costs?  ... 

Secretary  Freeman.  No.  It  is  at  the  world  price. 

Mr.  Quie.  It  is  at  the  world  price  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  World  price. 

Mr.  Quie.  Then  under  title  I,  in  the  budget  the  President  indi¬ 
cated  a  substantial  saving.  As  I  recall,  it  was  $528  million.  I  may 
not  be  correct  in  that  figure.  But  it  is  in  that  vicinity.  Where  does 
the  saving  come  from  ?  I  understand  that  the  savings  would  be  be¬ 
cause  the  wheat  that  now  goes  out  is  therefore  a  budgetary  figure,  of 
the  cost  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  that  the  cost  would 
be  down  by  moving  just  as  much  food  as  you  had  before,  but  if  you 
are  basing  it  on  the  world  market  price  I  do  not  see  that  where  the  sav¬ 
ings  would  come  from. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  will  need  to  check  this,  but  I  think  that  the 
figures  used  in  the  budget  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  cost  fig¬ 
ures  reflecting  our  Government  cost  figures.  The  figures  used  at  that 
particular  point  in  this  testimony,  which  are  more  meaningful  as  they 
relate  to  the  real  substance  here,  are  world  price,  which  is  a  more 
meaningful  figure. 

Mr.  Quie.  Then  we  come  back  again  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Hoeven, 
if  the  $244  million,  as  the  President  indicated  in  his  budget,  are  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  figures,  and  the  $450  million  are  world 
market  prices,  then  the  disparity  i,s  even  greater. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Now  wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  Quie.  You  recall  that? 
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Secretary  Freeman.  I  just  said  that  these  figures  are  world  market 
prices. 

Mr.  Quie.  Throughout  the  whole  statement  or  just  that  one  figure  ? 

Mr.  Eskildsen.  If  we  could  leave  the  $1.6  billion  for  a  moment  and 
deal  with  the  other,  the  Secretary  mentioned  that  the  level  is  now  $1.8 
million.  This  is  at  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  cost.  The 
$450  million  authorization  under  title  II  that  Congressman  Hoeven  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  also  at  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  cost.  The  figures 
in  the  budget  are  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  costs.  It  is  possible 
to  state  these  figures  also  in  world  market  prices.  I  think  that  if  you 
just  drop  out  that  one  figure,  which  is  on  a  different  basis,  we  will  have 
comparable  figures.  Let  us  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Quie.  In  other  words,  only  one  figure  in  your  statement  is  based 
on  world  market  prices  ? 

Mr.  Eskildsen.  The  $1.6  billion.  The  rest  of  the  figures  we  have 
been  talking  about  here  are  all  as  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  costs. 

Mr.  Quie.  Then  also  to  try  to  get  this  thing  in  context,  on  page  11 
of  your  statement,  with  respect  to  the  various  amounts  of  money  in  the 
various  titles,  under  title  I,  $10  billion,  under  title  II,  $1  billion — -are 
you  using  10-year  figures  or  are  you  using  something  else?  You  men¬ 
tioned  one  place  a  10-year  figure,  but  not  for  the  remaining  titles. 

Secretary  Freeman.  These  are  overall  figures  from  the  inception  of 
the  program. 

Mr.  Quie.  That  is  for  10  years  since  1954  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  at  world  market  levels  for  agreements 
signed.  That  is  a  question  of  programing,  many  times  programing 
ahead,  contracts  signed  ahead,  deliveries  may  take  18  months  and  in 
the  meantime  sometimes  there  are  contract  adjustments.  So  just 
jumping  from  one  situation  to  another  it  can  be  very  confusing. 

Mr.  Quie.  Then  my  last  question — for  example,  if  the  loan  level  has 
dropped  to  $1.25  a  bushel  on  wheat,  would  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  cost  be  the  new  loan  level,  even  though  the  wheat  was  secured 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  a  level  closer  to  $2  a  bushel  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  the  figure  which  we  have  here  would  en¬ 
visage  a  continuation  of  the  program  at  the  current  level.  And  that 
is  included  in  the  $7.1  billion  projected  figure. 

Mr.  Quie.  All  of  these  then  are  based  on  1964  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir,  for  the  first  year,  but  after  that  on 
the  basis  of  permanent  legislation  now  in  existence. 

Mr.  Quie.  As  the  law  presently  requires  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  correct.  Whether  the  wheat  bill  that  is 
before  this  Congress  goes  through  or  not,  unless  it  is  a  different  one 
than  the  administration  has  recommended,  we  would  still  have  the 
same  situation  in  regard  to  the  market  price  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Quie.  And  that  is  about  $1.30  a  bushel  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  for  the  1964  crop,  but  under  the  existing 
law  the  wheat  price  basis  in  the  program  is  assumed  to  go  back  up  to 
the  fiscal  1964  level  in  the  budget  after  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Quie.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Quie. 

Before  I  recognize  you,  Mr.  Findley,  may  I  ask  a  question  of  the 
committee  and  for  that  we  will  go  off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Poage.  Back  on  the  record. 
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Now,  Mr.  Findley,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  of  the  subsections  in  title  I  refers 
to  the  tourist  dollar  amendment.  We  have  a  gold  outflow  problem  in 
the  United  States.  And  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  problem  has  been 
the  spending  by  U.S.  tourists  abroad.  I  am  wondering  why  it  is  that 
this  subsection  as  to  the  tourist  dollar  authority  has  not  been  utilized 
fully  in  negotiating  your  agreements.  This  would  be  one  way  that 
we  could  help  the  gold  problem.  We  could  get  the  U.S.  tourist  to 
change  his  dollars  for  the  U.S.-owned  foreign  currency  and  that  would 
help. 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  would. 

Mr.  Findley.  Could  we  utilize  this  subsection  to  a  fuller  extent? 

Secretary  Freeman.  This  is  a  matter  that  is  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  various  negotiations,  as  you  know,  which  are  conducted  by  a 
cross  section  of  the  various  operating  departments  within  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  it  relates  to  the  problems  of  the  country  in  question  and  its 
dollar  position  as  well  as  our  own. 

Mr.  Findley.  Since  this  was  enacted  in  1961  the  United  States  has 
concluded  several  agreements  with  Communist  Yugoslavia  under 
Public  Law  480,  title  I.  U.S.  tourists  spend  about  $3  million  a  year 
in  Yugoslavia.  Has  this  tourist-clollar  subsection  been  utilized  in 
Yugoslavia? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  F indley.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  has  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  do  not  think  so ;  I  say  no. 

Mr.  Findley.  Can  you  imagine  why  we  would  defer  to  the  currency 
problems  of  a  Communist  country  and  their  local  needs  when  we  have 
such  a  pressing  gold  outflow  problem  ourselves  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  This  has  been  a  rather  complicated  problem. 
One  of  the  things  we  have  accomplished  with  both  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  has  been  a  very  significant  increase  in  the  amount  of  commercial 
dollar  trade.  And  the  problem  in  that  connection,  of  course,  is  if  they 
are  going  to  buy  from  us  for  dollars,  they  have  got  to  have  dollars  to 
pay  for  the  commodities.  And  some  of  those  dollars  have  come  from 
the  tourists,  the  tourist  activity.  And  so  on  balance,  particularly 
when  there  have  been  very  limited  amounts,  we  have  felt  that  we  would 
benefit  commercially  and  dollarwise  more  in  pushing  in  the  direction 
of  insisting  on  their  buying  substantial  amounts  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  dollars,  and  this  has  been  involved  in  the  question  of  the 
application  of  the  most-favored-nation  treatment  and  other  things 
with  which  you  are  familiar.  And  so  on  balance  we  felt  that  our  dol¬ 
lar  position  was  improved  in  following  this  direction,  rather  than  the 
one  which  has  been  a  matter  of  sensitive  negotiation.  And  in  the  long 
run  we  think  it  would  cost  us  dollars. 

Mr.  Findley.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  an  amendment  to 
Public  Law  480  which  would  require  that  the  tourist  dollar  section  be 
one  of  the  authorized  uses  for  currencies  by  the  United  States  under 
these  agreements  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  could  be  negotiated  out  as  you  have  pointed 
out.  I  would  oppose  an  effort  to  make  it  mandatory  for  the  reasons  I 
have  given. 

Mr.  Findley.  You  would  oppose  it  ? 
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Secretary  Freeman.  That  it  should  be  mandatory.  Any  place  that 
we  can  save  dollars  on  our  balance-of-payments  problem,  I  can  assure 
you  that  we  are  pushing  hard  to  do  it,  because  of  the  difficult  and 
critical  dollar  position,  but  as  in  this  instance,  let  me  just  give  you  a 
hypothetical  example  which  is  very  possible.  Recently,  we  have  nego¬ 
tiated  Public  Law  480  with  Poland.  It  is  for  $90  million.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  involves  $60  million  of  sales  for  dollars  and  only  $30  million 
sales  under  Public  Law  480  which  will  also  be  repaid  in  dollars  over  a 
40-year  period. 

Mr.  Findley.  What  percentage  of  the  local  currency  is  required 
under  this? 

Secretary  Freeman.  All  of  it. 

Mr.  Findley.  The  entire  amount  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  entire  amount. 

Mr.  F indley.  Is  it  a  part  of  it  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  the  entire  amount  that  would  be  re¬ 
paid — the  entire  amount  is  for  dollars. 

Mr.  Findley.  The  tourist  dollar  feature  is  a  part  of  that  agree¬ 
ment — is  that  included  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No.  Tourist  dollars  are  not  a  part  of  it.  I  was 
using  this  as  a  hypothetical  example.  Let  us  assume  that  the  tourist 
dollar  which  has  presented  special  difficulties  in  negotiations,  pre¬ 
cluded  the  closing  of  the  agreement,  which  would  mean  that  $60 
million,  and  suppose  that  the  tourist  dollars  involved  were  $3  million. 
Well,  obviously,  we  would  rather  have  $60  million  than  $3  million. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  are  negotiating  all  of  these,  looking 
toward  trying  to  strengthen  this  critical  balance-of-payments  situa¬ 
tion  with  which  all  of  us  are  deeply  concerned,  a  problem  which  the 
Presidential  Committee  has  worked  on,  and  there  have  been  very  stern 
directives  in  connection  with  it  which  have  been  followed. 

Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  assume  that  soybean  oil  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  part  of  the  Public  Law  480  program  in  the  future,  will 
it  not  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Findley.  Was  this  a  part  of  your  discussion  on  February  10  in 
Illinois  as  to  the  soybean  situation - 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Findley  (continuing).  Under  Public  Law  480? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  cannot  say  that  it  wTas  a  part  of  it.  I  do  not 
understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Findley.  This  clipping  was  a  news  report  on  your  speech  in 
Illinois.  I  thought  that  you  might  be  interested  in  it.  It  was  report¬ 
ing  on  your  speech  to  the  Soybean  Association  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Pardon  me — to  the  Soybean  Producers  Asso¬ 
ciation  ? 

Mr.  Findley.  Right,  in  which  you  refer  to  me  as  the  hatchetman 
for  the  Republican  Party. 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  a  fair  title,  do  you  not  think,  sir? 

Mr.  Findley.  I  want  to  be  able  to  prove  it,  because  it  is  quite  a  high 
position.  [Laughter.] 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  you  have  earned  it. 
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Mr.  Findley.  You  stated  in  that  speech,  according  to  this  report 
that  I  have  been  selected  as  the  hatchetman  to  twist  and  distort  figures, 
to  help  the  Republican  Party.  “This  man  has  been  selected” — this 
is  a  direct  quote — “he  admits  being  the  hatchetman  of  the  Republican 
Party.” 

Now,  I  am  curious  as  to  your  source  of  information.  Where  did  I 
admit  being  the  hatchetman  of  the  Republican  Party  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  To  that  extent  the  statement  is  not  a  direct 
quote.  I  never  said  that  you  admitted  it.  I  think  that  you  would  be 
too  modest  and  enjoy  too  much  the  position  of  a  politician  to  do  so, 
but  I  think  that  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Findley.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  attacked  the  integrity  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture? 

Secretary  Freeman.  You  have  questioned  figures  again  and  again 
which  had  a  very  direct  impact  upon  certain  people  who  have  made 
reports,  people  of  long  standing. 

Mr.  Findley.  You  were  speaking  that  day  about  a  letter  which  I 
sent  to  you  on  February  8,  the  full  text  of  which  I  have  here.  I  did 
not  question  the  integrity  of  anyone.  I  simply  brought  to  light  a 
criticism  brought  by  one  section  of  your  own  Department  against  an¬ 
other  section,  so  if  there  was  any  questioning  of  integrity  it  was  by 
your  own  Department,  not  myself. 

Secretary.  Freeman.  Let  me  just  say  that  if  you  do  not  question  the 
integrity  of  the  Department’s  witnesses,  why  the  statement  as  issued 
and  as  interpreted  was  one  which  was  read  by  the  Secretary  as  question¬ 
ing  their  integrity,  and  many  other  statements,  which  have  indicated 
that  you  felt — you  so  stated — that  the  figures  were  juggled  to  get  cer¬ 
tain  results,  and  that  some  of  them  have  been  the  product  of  people  who 
have  been  issuing  similar  statements,  some  of  which  have  been  in  sup¬ 
port  of  programs,  some  of  which  have  been  derogatory  to  them.  And 
I,  very  frankly,  wanted  to  bring  up  the  thought  that  you  had  been 
very  loose  in  your  criticisms  and  your  use  of  figures,  that  you  have 
jockeyed  them  around  for  political  purposes  without  much  regard 
to  their  validity. 

Mr.  Findley.  You  make  serious  charges. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  chair  has  been  very  patient  and  has  allowed  a  wide 
latitude  in  questions  but  this  discussion  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Public  Law  480,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  hearing.  I  do 
not  want  to  cut  anybody  otf,  because  we  are  rather  liberal  with  our 
interpretation  of  relevancy,  but  I  cannot  see  the  relevancy  of  this.  I 
can  understand  why  you  and  the  Secretary  may  have  grounds  for  a 
discussion,  but  I  cannot  see  what  it  has  to  do  with  the  hearing  that  is 
before  us. 

Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  has  made  serious  charges. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Findley.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  to  that.  He  made 
serious  charges  in  Illinois  without  backing  them  up.  I  have  this 
letter  and - 

Mr.  Poage.  What  has  it  to  do  with  Public  Law  480,  the  subject  of 
this  hearing?  I  can  understand  that  you  might  very  well  seek  to  get 
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into  a  newspaper  debate  in  Illinois,  but  why  keep  the  members  of  this 
committee  here  when  we  have  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  going:  into 
a  hearing  on  Public  Law  480.  You  come  to  this  committee — and  you 
are  always  welcome — we  are  delighted  to  have  you  ask  for  any  infor¬ 
mation  or  to  express  any  thoughts,  or  to  ask  any  questions  you  have  on 
the  subject  before  this  committee,  but  this  committee  is  not  investi¬ 
gating  your  relationship  with  the  Secretary.  It  is  not  concerned  with 
that,  but  if  you  have  anything  relevant  on  Public  Law  480,  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  l>e.  delighted  to  extend  you  time  to  participate  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  subject  before  the  committee.  However,  I  think  that 
in  all  fairness  to  those  committee  members  who  are  giving  their  time 
to  the  matter  before  us,  that  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  not  a  single 
one  of  the  members  of  your  side  of  the  House  who  are  members  of  this 
subcommittee  have  remained  in  the  room  to  hear  you.  The  members 
on  the  majority  side  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  legis¬ 
lation  before  us.  If  you  cannot  get  one  Republican  member  of  the 
subcommittee  to  hear  you,  why  should  the  other  members  stay  here 
to  give  you  a  forum  to  engage  in  a  private  debate  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Public  Law  480  ? 

Mr.  Findley.  I  could  summarize  my  views  very  briefly.  I  would 
simply  like  to  state  that  there  was  nothing  in  my  statement  which  was 
inaccurate.  I  know  of  nothing  that  I  have  ever  said  that  justifies  such 
charges.  And  I  would  like  then  for  him  to  detail  his  charges  in  the 
record  so  I  can  refute  them. 

Mr.  Poage.  Xow  the  chairman  will  ask  that  nothing  of  that  kind 
be  put  in  the  record.  You  can  put  it  in  any  other  kind  of  report  that 
you  want,  but  this  is  a  record  relating  to  Public  Law  480,  and  unless 
your  discussion  is  relevant  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  come  to  this 
hearing  and  ask  to  get  in  the  record.  You  cannot  come  in  here  as  a 
cuckoo  and  lay  your  eggs  in  this  basket, 

Mr.  Findley.  I  have  been  called  the  hatchetman,  and  now  a  cuckoo 
bird,  so  it  would  be  quite  a  challenge  to  an  artist  to  paint  my  picture. 
My  comments  are  relevant,  because  I  am  a  member  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee,  because  Mr.  Freeman  heads  the  Agricultural  Department 
and  because  he  made  serious  charges  against  me.  That  is  the  reason 
I  brought  up  the  topic. 

Mr.  Poage.  While  I  again  want  to  say  that  you  are  welcome,  you 
are  not  a  member  of  this  subcommittee.  You  have  not,  as  a  member 
of  this  subcommittee,  been  maligned  in  any  way ;  that  is,  as  a  member 
of  this  sulx'ommittee  nothing  has  happened  to  you.  This  is  the  For¬ 
eign  Agricultural  Subcommittee  which  is  meeting  here  this  morning  to 
consider  a  specific  subject  matter.  I  am  sure  that  you  went  to  church 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  you  did  not  raise  the  question  there  in 
that  meeting.  I  think  your  discussion  would  have  been  about  as  much 
in  order  there  as  it  is  here. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Inasmuch  as  all  of  the  members  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  have  left  and  we  have  work  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I 
would  suggest  that  we  adjourn. 
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Mr.  Poage.  I  would  like  to  have  you  withhold  that  motion  so  that 
we  may  hear  Mr.  Dole.  If  he  has  anything  that  relates  to  Public 
Law  480 - 

Mr.  Dole.  I  want  to  get  some  tables. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  will  withhold  it. 

Mr.  Dole.  Do  you  have  figures  on  sales  of  different  types  of  wheat 
under  title  I,  Public  Law  480 — do  you  have  a  table  on  that  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dole.  With  reference  to  the  statement  on  page  8  about  the  44 
U.S.  trade  associations  and  the  like,  could  we  have  a  breakdown  of 
these  associations  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dole.  Could  we  have  that  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes;  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish  that — we  will 
be  very  happy  to  make  that  available  for  the  record. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

The  Department  was  faced  with  a  new  situation  following  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  480  in  1954  to  put  into  operation  the  provision  “to  help  develop  new  mar¬ 
kets  for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  on  a  mutually  benefiting  basis.”  This  en¬ 
deavor  was  to  be  carried  out  in  many  countries,  with  varying  cultural  and  eco¬ 
nomic  backgrounds  and  wide  differences  in  marketing  systems. 

One  of  the  initial  decisions  was  to  carry  out  the  foreign  market  development 
program  by  working  principally  through  agricultural  trade  organizations  operat¬ 
ing  on  a  commodity  basis,  so  that  the  program  would  be  closely  associated  with 
representatives  of  those  actually  selling  agricultural  commodities.  This  decision 
brought  other  resources  into  the  program  from  private  contributions  and  also 
focused  the  attention  of  these  groups,  many  of  which  had  little  or  no  export 
experience,  on  the  potential  foreign  markets  for  their  products. 

In  an  effort  also  to  bring  into  the  program  the  knowledge  and  financial  re¬ 
sources  of  those  firms  and  groups  overseas  which  process  and  distribute  U.S. 
agricultural  products,  and  to  overcome  possible  local  resistance  to  American 
Government  programs  in  foreign  countries,  the  practice  of  using  local  cooperators 
has  been  followed  in  most  countries.  These  groups  in  the  importing  countries, 
working  with  the  U.S.  cooperators,  have  proved  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
program.  Their  industry  connections  and  knowledge  of  local  conditions  have 
provided  insight  and  judgment  which  could  not  have  been  obtained  only  by 
stationing  American  technicians  abroad. 

Attached  is  a  listing  of  FAS  expenditures  from  inception  of  the  program 
through  June  30, 1903,  for  all  market  development  cooperator  projects.  Separate 
listings  are  included  for  each  of  the  44  active  and  39  inactive  U.S.  cooperators. 
The  table  also  shows  fiscal  year  1963  expenditure  rates  for  the  active  cooperators, 
and  the  dates  the  present  active  cooperators  came  into  the  program. 

In  total,  $22,448,738  have  been  expended  from  FAS  funds  for  joint  market  de¬ 
velopment  cooperator  projects  while  U.S.  and  foreign  cooperators  have  con¬ 
tributed  a  total  of  $23,758,761  in  cash,  goods,  and  services.  In  fiscal  year  1963,  a 
total  of  $5,994,638  in  FAS  funds  were  expended  for  joint  cooperator  projects. 
For  the  same  period,  the  cooperator  contributions  amounted  to  $5,935,864.  In 
addition,  $3,764,142  in  FAS  funds  were  expended  for  trade  fairs,  trade  centers, 
economic  research  program  operating  expenses,  and  small  projects  for  which 
cooperators  were  not  available.  The  total  FAS  expenditures  for  1963  were 
$9,758,780. 
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Wheat:  Inspections  for  export  under  title  /,  Public  Law  480,  by  classes  and 

country  of  destination 

JULY  1962-JUNE  1963 


[Thousands  of  bushels] 


Country  of  destination 

Hard 

Red 

Spring 

Hard 

Red 

Winter 

Soft 

Red 

Winter 

White 

Mixed 

Durum 

Total 

132 

727 

28 

887 

19 

19 

615 

615 

Bolivia _ 

384 

384 

Brazil _ _ 

39, 161 

920 

40, 081 
1,304 

Paraguay _ 

1,304 
13,  421 
28,  258 

3,  210 

2, 876 
6,  231 

19,  507 

Yu  goslavia _ 

2,  534 

3,173 

40, 196 

11, 182 

1,877 

944 

14,  003 

Cyprus.  _ _ _ 

Sudan _ _ _ _ _ 

1,138 

43 

1, 138 

Iran  _ _  _ _ 

4, 376 

4, 419 
7,  803 
130, 919 
48,  618 
22,  570 
10,  907 

7,803 
91.  472 

India. _ _ 

39.  447 

189 

28,  877 
13,  081 
6,  829 

19,  552 
9,  489 
4,  078 

Korea _ _ 

Taiwan  (Formosa) _ _ 

Congo,  Republic  of _ 

Tunisia _  _ _ _ 

3,399 
16,  861 

3,  399 

Egypt  (United  Arab  Republic). 

3,  655 

5, 371 

755 

26, 642 

Total _  .. 

1,502 

267, 135 

11,  276 

82,  716 

10,  782 

373, 411 

Colombia _ _ 

13,  502 
798 

13, 502 
798 

Poland _ _ _ 

2,  639 
1.706 

2.639 

Yugoslavia _  _ 

196 

1,902 

1.261 

1.261 

4, 946 
377 

354 

372 

5,672 

377 

1,248 

1,248 

4, 904 
66, 876 
29,  579 

4.  904 

371 

20, 765 
10,  705 

88,  012 

Pakistan.  ..  ..  _ _  _ 

153 

40, 437 
11,515 
5,  052 
37 

6, 650 
2,233 

4.865 

Taiwan  (Formosa).  _ 

2, 819 

Congo,  Republic  of _ _ 

37 

Egypt  (United  Arab  Republic). 

16. 305 

2,176 

18, 481 

Total _ _ _ 

386 

153. 024 

2,901 

39, 154 

372 

195, 837 

Source:  Grain  and  Feed  Division,  FAS,  Feb.  19,  1964. 
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Total  expenditures  of  active  cooperators — Includes  active  and  inactive  projects 

of  each  cooperator 


Date  of  1st 
project 

Fiscal  year 
1963  expen¬ 
ditures 

Total  FAS 
expenditures 

Feb.  24,1959 
Mar.  22, 1961 
Apr.  3, 1956 
Nov.  21,1957 
Tune  11.1957 

$587 

$1,126 

9,583 

2, 144 

3.  American  Soybean  Association _ _ 

107, 271 
1,246 
100. 684 

677, 383 
6,167 
305. 653 
189, 471 
8,  504 

4.  Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders  Association _ 

5.  California  Prune  Advisory  Board _ 

May  15,1957 
Feb.  8, 1962 

98,  746 

8,  504 

May  23,1955 
Dec.  8, 1960 
Mar.  27, 1956 
Feb.  8, 1961 
July  9, 1957 
Oct.  5, 1959 
Sept.  27, 1956 
Sept.  1,1956 
Apr.  23,1963 
Mar.  21, 1956 
May  29,1963 
Apr.  16,1962 
July  5, 1956 
Feb.  15,1962 
Feb.  18,1957 
Dec.  29,1959 
Mar.  26, 1963 
Jan.  18,1956 

1, 023, 625 
16, 887 
86,633 

5,  647, 601 
21,  576 
655,  447 
1,833 
351,079 
2, 065. 323 
27, 496 
1, 337, 265 
0 

11.  Dried  Fruit  Association  of  California _ 

846 

82, 988 
734. 519 

14.  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America _ 

3,213 

15.  Institute  of  American  Poultry  Industry _ _ _ 

531,890 

0 

16.  International  Brangus  Breeders _ 

17.  Millers'  National  Federation _ 

989, 640 

0 

371,046 

0 

18.  National  Dry  Bean  Council,  Inc._  _  _ 

1,485 
56, 992 

2, 970 

20.  National  Renderers  Association..  _  _  _ 

530. 536 
22, 538 
3, 146, 291 
69,611 
0 

8, 366 
1, 315, 596 
57, 820 

0 

22.  Soybean  Council  of  America _ _ _  __ 

23.  Sunkist  Growers,  Inc  _ _ 

25-28.  Tobacco  Associates,  et  al _ _  .  .  _ 

471,434 

2. 694, 020 

fa)  Leaf  Tobacco  Exporters  Association.  .  .  _ 

(b)  Burley  and  Dark-Leaf  Tobacco  Export  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  _  _ 

(c)  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc  _  .  . 

(d)  Virginia  Dark-Fired  and  Sun-Cured  Tobacco 
Association.  _ _ 

Oct.  1, 1960 
Aug.  19,1957 
Mar.  1,1957 

Sept.  2,1958 

Sept.  15, 1960 
Sept.  3,1963 
May  22,1961 
Aug.  20,1963 
Aug.  11,1961 
Sept.  27, 1963 
Nov.  19,1959 

508, 018 
154, 833 
13, 528 

944,093 

30.  U.S.  Rice  Export  Development  Association . . 

256, 935 
29, 958 

1, 125,  736 

316, 696 
0 

31.  Western  Bean  Dealers,  Inc _ _ _ _ 

32.  Western  Wheat  Associates  and  Great  Plains  Wheat 
(joint  project) _ 

349, 866 

74, 176 

0 

33-34.  National  Hide  Association  and  Western  States  Meat 
Packers  (joint  project) _ 

35.  National  Canriers  Association '.  ..  ..  _ _ 

36.  American  Brahman  Breeders  Association _ 

7, 558 

0 

14, 209 
0 

37.  American  Dry  Milk  Institute  1 _ 

38.  American  Hereford  Association  2  _ 

0 

0 

39.  American  Seed  Trade  Association  1 _ 

0 

0 

40.  Ayrshire  Breeders  Association.... _ 

0 

444 

41.  Western  Wheat  Associates _ 

Nov.  24, 1959 

65, 995 

0 

193, 657 
0 

42.  Poland  China  Record  Association  2 _ 

43.  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Association...  _ 

Sept.  18, 1957 
May  29,1961 

0 

865 

44.  Santa  Gertrudis  Breeders,  International _ 

76 

2,865 

Subtotal _ _ _ _ _ 

5. 975. 166 

21, 027, 977 

>  Agreement  signed  in  fiscal  year  1964,  no  billings  received  as  yet. 

*  Participated  only  on  informal  basis  and  have  not  spent  FAS  funds, 
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TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  OF  INACTIVE  COOPERATORS 


Effective 

date 

Fiscal  year 
1963 

expenditures 

Total  FAS 
expenditure 

Cooperator: 

1.  Agrarian  University,  Peru _ 

$8, 000 
51,632 

2.  American  Meat  Institute. _ _ _ _ 

3.  Board  of  trustees  of  L.S.  Junior  University _ 

Jan.  27,1958 
June  8, 1959 
Oct.  3, 1957 
June  17,1958 

4.  California  Grape  and  Tree  Fruit  League _ 

3,339 
1,365 
24,754 
890 
13, 174 
69, 274 
689 
22, 518 
1,274 
6,048 
8,985 
6,670 
8, 904 
23, 193 
613,  598 
8,346 
10,924 
10. 378 
2,629 

19,868 

9,381 
1,681 
36, 118 
15, 972 

168, 849 

57,918 
190, 876 
7,226 

10,889 

5.  Cling  Peach  Advisory  Board  .  .  T _ _ 

6.  Department  of  Tecnico,  Inter-American _  ... 

7.  Eastern  Brahman  Association _ 

8.  Escutorio  Tecnico  de  Agriculture . . . 

Aug.  27,1957 
July  29,1959 
Mar.  5, 1960 
May  20,1957 
Apr.  4, 1958 

9.  Grain  Sorghums  Producers  Association  3 

10.  Great  Lakes  Cherrv  Producers  Cooperative,  Inc 

11.  Michigan  State  University .  . . 1 _ 

12.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Manufacturers _ 

13.  National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco  Association  _  _ 

14.  American  Polled  Hereford  Association 

335 

15.  National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives _ 

Mar.  27,1958 
Mar.  29,1958 
Apr.  11,1958 
Mar.  1,1956 
June  13,1958 
Apr.  17,1957 
Feb.  4, 1958 

16.  Northwest  Horticultural  Council  ’  .  . 

17.  Oregon  Seed  Council _ _  _ 

12,841 

18.  Oregon  Wheat  Growers  League  4 

19.  Pacific  Seed  Export  Market  Institute  . 

20.  Peruvian  National  College  of  Agriculture 

21.  Programma  Cooperative  de  Experimental . 

22.  Servicio  Cooperative  Internacional  de  Agriculture. __ 

23.  Servicio  Cooperative  Internacional  de  productos  de 
Alim _  . 

24.  Texas  Certified  Seed  Producers,  Inc 

Jan.  4, 1961 

6,  278 

25.  University  of  California  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station . 

May  9, 1960 
Sept.  3,1957 
Sept.  29, 1956 

26.  Nebraska  Wrheat  Growers  3  .  .... 

27.  Division  of  Wheat  Development,  State  of  Nebraska.. 
Joint  cooperators: 

1.  Millers  National  and  Oregon  Wheat.  . .  .. 

18 

2.  Nebraska  Wheat  and  Washington  Wheat  Growers 
Association _ 

3.  Oregon  Wheat  and  American  Sovbean  Association  .. 

4.  Pacific  Seed  and  Oregon  Seed  Council 

July  14,1959 

Sept.  19, 1958 

5.  Programma  Cooperative  de  E  xperimental  and  Servicio 
Cooperativo  Internacional  de  Alim. . . 

Subtotal . . . . 

19.472 

1, 420, 761 

Grand  total...  _ 

5, 994, 638 

22, 448, 738 

3  Superseded  by  U.S.  Feed  Grains  Council,  Oct.  1,  1960. 

4  Superseded  by  Western  Wheat  Associates,  U.S  .A.,  Inc.,  Nov.  24,  1959.  t_j 

3  Superseded  by  Great  Plains  Wheat  Marketing  Division  Association,  Oct.  5,  1959. 

Mr.  Poage.  Tliank  you,  Mr.  Dole. 

We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  your  presentation. 
It  has  been  very  helpful  to  us  and  we  appreciate  your  attendance. 

The  committee  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:20  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  in  recess,  to 
reconvene  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  February  19, 1964.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  19,  1964 

House  of  Representatives, 

Subcommittee  on  F oreign  Agricultural  Operations 

of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington ,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
1310,  Longworth.  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  Hon.  W. 
11.  Poage  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Kepresentatives  Poage,  Jones  of  Missouri,  Matthews, 
Harding,  Stubblefield,  Matsunaga,  Hague,  and  Mclntire. 

Also  present :  Representatives  Purcell,  Olson,  and  Quie. 

Christine  S.  Gallagher,  clerk;  Hyde  H.  Murray,  assistant  clerk; 
John  J.  Heimburger,  counsel;  Robert  Brace,  assistant  counsel;  and 
Martha  Hannah,  staff. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  subcommittee  will  please  come  to  order. 

We  decided  yesterday  in  the  subcommittee  that  the  only  way  that 
we  could  proceed  and  hear  the  witnesses  would  be  to  limit  the  time 
of  each  witness.  We  have  eight  witnesses  scheduled  this  morning, 
with  2  hours’  time.  The  committee  is  interested  in  getting  to  hear 
everyone,  and  we  suggest  that  those  who  present  statements  spend 
no  more  than  7  minutes  in  presenting  their  statements.  I  realize  that 
some  of  you  have  prepared  statements  that  will  require  longer  than 
that  time,  but  if  you  will  not  read  for  more  than  7  minutes,  you  may 
insert  the  balance  of  your  statement  in  the  record.  That  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  for  questions  by  the  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  pertinent  questions  on  a  particular  subject.  We  will  not  go 
around  the  line.  We  are  not  going  to  go  down  the  line  asking  every 
member  if  he  wants  to  ask  questions. 

Our  first  witness  is  our  colleague,  Mr.  Herwinski  from  Illinois. 

W  e  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  Herwinski.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members,  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  discuss  all  phases  of  Public  Law  480,  except  to  state  that  I  believe 
(he  present  law  should  be  extended  with  the  necessary  modifications 
that  experience  has  revealed  are  practical.  It  is  my  purpose  to  direct 
your  attention  to  one  amendment  which  I  believe  should  be  included 
in  the  bill  and  would  be  most  helpful.  That  is  my  pronosal  that  we 
use  our  surplus  local  currencies  which  have  accumulated,  specifically, 
in  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  and  make  them  available  to  private  enter¬ 
prise  farmers  on  a  loan  basis,  with  reasonable  terms  and  credit  condi- 
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tions.  The  reason  for  advancing  this  thought  is  that  in  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia,  because  of  the  resistance  of  the  farmers  to  communism, 
collectivization  has  not  been  implemented,  although  the  governments 
of  both  of  these  countries  are  trying,  by  economic  pressures,  to  force 
the  farmers  into  collective  farm  systems. 

It  is  my  suggestion  that  inasmuch  as  in  both  of  these  countries  we 
have  accumulated  substantial  funds  and  rarely  get  permission  from 
the  Governments  to  use  them  in  an  effective  fashion,  and  we  cannot 
withdraw  them,  that  we  could  strike  a  blow  for  freedom  by  making 
these  funds  available  to  the  individual  citizens,  rather  than  to  Commu¬ 
nist  governments. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House,  we 
are  often  told  that  when  we  propose  various  restrictions  to  the  foreign 
aid  program,  that  we  are  tying  the  hands  of  the  administrators.  In 
this  proposal  we  would  be  doing  just  the  opposite.  We  would  be 
giving  them  leverage  with  which  to  negotiate  a  better  use  of  accumu¬ 
lated  local  currencies.  Should  we  offer  this  type  of  program  and  the 
government  of  any  of  these  Communist  countries  turns  it  down  or 
refuses  to  accept  this  proposal,  we  would  demonstrate  to  the  world 
the  fact  that  we  are  interested  in  the  people  of  those  countries  and 
that  their  own  governments  are  not. 

This  proposal  has,  I  believe,  a  tremendous  psychological  possibil¬ 
ity  in  the  battle  for  the  minds  of  men  throughout  world,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  would  be  an  impediment  or  restriction  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  act. 

I  hope  that  by  making  this  brief  presentation  calling  this  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  committee,  that  when  you  enter  executive  session,  this 
might  strike  the  committee  as  having  great  possibility  and  I  therefore 
present  it  to  you  as  a  point  worthy  of  discussion. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Derwinski,  for 
this  suggestion.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know  offhand  the  nature  of  our 
agreements,  whether  the  existing  agreements  would  allow  this  use. 
If  not,  I  think  that  we  could  consider  it  and  if  there  is  not  any  con¬ 
flict  with  what  now  is  outstanding,  we  could  avail  ourselves,  per¬ 
haps,  of  this  suggestion.  We  will  make  your  entire  statement  a  part 
of  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Derwinski.  Thank  you,  sir. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Derwinski  follows:.) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Edward  J.  Derwinski,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From 

the  State  of  Illinois 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  all  phases  of  Public  Law  480  except  to  state 
that  I  believe  the  present  law  should  be  extended  with  the  necessary  modifications 
that  experience  has  revealed  are  practical.  My  purpose  in  appearing  before  you 
this  morning  is  to  direct  your  special  attention  to  one  area  where  a  new  concept 
can  be  added;  that  is,  in  the  use  of  foreign  currency  in  countries  having  a 
Communist  government. 

The  two  Communist  countries  in  which  we  hold  substantial  amounts  of  foreign 
currency  are  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 

On  January  14  of  this  year,  I  reintroduced  a  measure,  H.R.  9619,  which  I  had 
previously  introduced  in  the  87th  Congress,  that  would  add  the  following  new 
subsection  to  section  4 : 

“(t)  For  farm  improvement  loans  on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  to  in¬ 
dividuals  who  own  and  operate  farms  in  countries  having  a  Communist  govern¬ 
ment  where  surplus  agricultural  commodities  are  sold  under  this  Act ;  except 
that  foreign  currencies  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (in 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  made  available  for  such  purposes)  only  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  Acts;”. 
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Since  in  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  the  local  currencies  we  have  acquired  under 
Public  Law  480  are  accumulating — in  Poland  $452.5  million  and  in  Yugoslavia 
$597.3  million  as  of  June  30,  1963 — and  the  Government  is  most  reluctant  to 
permit  effective  use  of  the  funds,  the  inclusion  of  the  language  of  H.R.  9619 
would  give  the  administration  flexibility  and  an  effective  negotiating  tool. 

A  basic  weakness  in  all  Communist  countries  is  the  independence  of  the  farmer 
and  their  stubborness  to  bow  to  the  collectivization  of  farms. 

By  offering  individual  farmers  loans  on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions,  we 
would  be  supporting  free  enterprise,  thus  strengthening  their  resistance  to 
Communist  pressures. 

We  might  well  assume  that  the  Communist  governments  of  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and,  for  that  matter,  those  of  any  Soviet  satellite  in  which  local  currencies 
might  be  acquired  under  Public  Law  480,  would  naturally  object  to  a  program 
of  this  nature.  Yet  in  so  doing,  they  would  be  denying  their  own  farmers  an 
opportunity  for  development  and  improvement  from  the  oppressed  conditions 
under  which  they  now  labor.  The  world  would  then  see  that  Communist  gov¬ 
ernments  do  not  have  the  interest  of  their  own  citizens  at  heart. 

I  believe  this  proposal  would  give  our  State  Department  tremendous  flexibility 
and  negotiating  leverage;  would  be  an  effective  move  by  the  Congress  in  the 
psychological  struggle  which  we  must  carry  on  in  the  face  of  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy,  and  would  demonstrate  the  interest  of  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  people  in  the  individual  citizen  suffering  under  a  Communist 
government. 

I  take  sharp  issue  with  continuing  aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  and  any  other 
Communist  country,  but  my  proposal  is  aimed  at  circumventing  the  government 
and  reaching  the  people,  thus  dramatizing  the  aid  that  is  obtainable  from  the 
United  States,  in  contrast  to  the  inability  of  their  governments  to  adequately 
improve  their  status. 

Since  aid  to  Communist  governments  has  been  greatly  reduced  and  of  late  is 
limited  almost  entirely  to  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  while  their  govern¬ 
ments  refuse,  as  I  have  indicated,  to  permit  practical  use  of  U.S.  funds,  I 
believe  the  inclusion  of  my  proposal  in  the  law  will  be  beneficial  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  bill  and  provide  an  effective  weapon  in  the  field  of  diplomacy  and 
the  contest  for  world  opinion  in  support  of  free  world  concepts  against  Com¬ 
munist  colonial  and  imperial  practices. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  any  of  the  members  have  specific  questions  on  any 
specific  subject,  we  will  be  glacl  to  bear  from  them,  on  something  that 
they  want  to  clarify,  or  to  get  some  information  on. 

Mr.  McIntire.  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you,  Mr.  Der- 
winski.  I  agree  with  my  colleague,  Mr.  Poage.  I  think  that  we  ought 
to  discuss  this  in  executive  session  and  make  some  inquiry  as  to  the 
manner  of  the  agreements,  which  the  chairman  has  mentioned;  and, 
also,  to  consider  moving  independently  of  the  Government  in  follow¬ 
ing  this  suggestion.  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you  for  this 
suggestion. 

Sir.  Derwinski.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  that  we  should  contact  both  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  State  on  this  suggestion.  One  of 
our  problems  here,  Mr.  Derwinski,  is  that  we  do  not  know  who  to  deal 
with  with  regard  to  this.  Of  course,  theoretically  we  deal  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  not  in  on  a  great  deal  of  this  operation. 

Are  there  representatives  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  State  here  this  morning  ?  I  hoped  that  there  would 
be.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

From  the  Floor.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Poage.  All  right;  I  wish  that  you  would  carry  back  to  the 
Department  the  word  that  we  want  to  go  into  this,  and  we  want  to 
talk  to  the  Department  about  this,  and  to  get  their  views  on  it. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Derwinski.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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STATEMENT  OF  KENNETH  D.  NADEN,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  Poage.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Kenneth  Naden  of  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

We  will  be  glad  and  pleased  to  hear  from  you  now. 

Mr.  Naden.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen.  I  have  a 
short  statement  which  I  believe  I  can  read,  and  keep  within  the  time 
limits  you  have  mentioned,  with  no  trouble. 

I  am  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  executive  vice  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  The  national  council  is  a  nation¬ 
wide  federation  of  farmers’  business  associations  engaged  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  agricultural  commodities  or  the  purchasing  of  farm  produc¬ 
tion  supplies  or  both,  and  of  State  cooperative  councils.  The  member¬ 
ship  includes  many  of  the  major  federated  and  regional  farmer  co¬ 
operatives  of  the  country.  The  organizations  making  up  the  council 
are  owned  and  controlled  by  farmers  as  the  off-farm  departments  of 
their  overall  farm  business  operations. 

The  national  council’s  primary  function  is  to  create  and  maintain 
a  climate  in  which  the  individual  agricultural  producer  can  operate 
efficiently  and  obtain  income  for  his  efforts  and  capital  investment 
commensurate  with  the  income  of  individuals  in  other  business  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  economy.  Therefore,  we  have  a  strong  interest  in  the 
programs  for  long-range  growth  and  stabilization  of  markets,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  for  U.S.  farm  products.  We  believe  that  farm 
income  and  the  national  welfare  are  both  improved  through  sound 
expansion  of  international  trade. 

The  attitude  of  the  membership  of  the  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives,  with  regard  to  Public  Law  480,  is  expressed  in  the 
following  policy  statement  adopted  at  the  1963  annual  meeting : 

Public  Law  480:  The  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 
recommends — 

1.  That  Public  Law  480  (Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954)  be  continued  as  a  mechanism  for  aiding  exports  of  farm  com¬ 
modities  and  that  sufficient  funds  be  provided  to  implement  effectively  the 
objectives  of  the  act. 

2.  That  expansion  of  Public  Law  480  funds  be  based  upon  activities  de¬ 
signed  to  expand  longrun  commercial  sales  and  to  aid  sound  economic 
growth  of  developing  foreign  countries.  Many  developing  areas  of  the 
world  today  may  be  important  future  markets  for  U.S.  farm  products. 

In  our  last  testimony  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  trade  develop¬ 
ment  before  this  committee  on  February  28,  1962,  we  repeated  our 
steadily  held  views  that  our  surplus  farm  commodities  can  be  used  as 
an  effective  means  of  promoting  economic  development  throughout 
the  world  while  at  the  same  time  improving  income  stability  for  U.S. 
farmers.  The  council  firmly  supports  our  national  commitments  to 
encouragement  of  economic  growth  in  the  developing  countries.  The 
main  reasons  are  that  the  self-interest  of  the  United  States  is  served 
by  political  stability  and  rising  income  of  those  countries.  Public  Law 
480  is  a  unique  instrument  of  foreign  economic  policy,  in  that  it  is  a 
form  of  foreign  aid  which  leads  to  market  development  for  commer¬ 
cial  sales.  We  recognize  that  over  one-third  of  the  total  U.S.  con¬ 
tributions  toward  world  economic  growth  in  1963  were  made  possible 
through  the  Public  Law  480  program.  Our  agricultural  skill  and 
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productivity  can  assist  our  farm  and  general  domestic  economic 
position  as  they  stimulate  long-term  commercial  foreign  trade. 

Members  of  the  National  Council  are  among  the  foremost  export 
shippers  of  many  farm  products.  They  have  been  aggressive  mer¬ 
chandisers  of  important  dollar-earning  products,  such  as  rice,  feed 
grains,  soybeans,  canned,  dried  and  fresh  fruit,  poultry,  meat,  and 
many  others.  Many  of  these  cooperatives  are  participants  in  the 
joint  industry-Government  market  development  programs  which  are 
now  in  operation  under  Public  Law  480.  This  type  of  partnership 
is  a  highly  desirable  and  beneficial  example  of  Government-industry 
cooperation.  It  lias  been  compared  to  the  marketing  orders  and  agree¬ 
ments  programs,  in  that  it  represents  Government  assistance  to  en¬ 
courage  self-help  action.  This  kind  of  cooperation  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  also  because  of  its  flexibility  to  meet  different  situations,  be¬ 
cause  it  encourages  farmers  to  contribute  to  capital  and  assume  more 
responsibility  for  marketing  their  products.  As  these  projects  pay 
off  in  rising  commercial  sales,  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  is  made 
more  favorable  and  U.S.  farm  income  is  strengthened. 

We  urge  that  the  Department  of  Agricultural  make  every  effort 
under  section  104(a)  to  continue  to  administer  the  “5  percent  market 
development”  funds  through  commercial  or  trade  organizations  on  a 
cooperative  or  matching  fund  basis  whenever  possible.  Expenditure 
of  these  funds  for  well-defined  specific  objectives  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  effective  if  exporting  firms  or  groups  have  invested  their  own 
funds  in  these  promotional  activities. 

In  summary,  we  believe  the  activities  under  Public  Law  480  should 
be  continued  without  major  revision  in  concept  or  method  of  operation. 
We  approve  continuation  of  about  the  present  level  of  expenditures. 
More  benefit  will  result  if  longer  range  plans  can  be  projected. 
Therefore,  we  urge  this  committee  to  approve  extension  of  Public  Law 
480  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express  our  views. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Naden.  We  appreciate  your  presenta¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  helpful  to  the  committee. 

There  are  no  questions.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  WALTER  A.  HASTY,  JR.,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  0E 
LEGISLATIVE  SERVICE,  NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION 

Mr.  Poage.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Walter  Hasty  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  Mr.  Hasty. 

Mr.  Hasty.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Poage.  I  am  Walter  A.  Hasty, 
Jr.,  and  I  am  assistant  director  of  legislative  services,  division  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today 
on  behalf  of  the  more  than  750,000  family-farm  members  of  National 
F  armers  Union. 

On  behalf  of  these  members  who  are  truly  farmers,  I  urge  your  sup¬ 
port  of  a  5 -year  extension  of  titles  I  and  II  of  Public  Law  480. 

You,  Mr.  Chairman,  along  with  the  members  of  your  committee,  are 
due  a  vote  of  thanks  by  farmers  and  city  people  alike  for  the  contribu¬ 
tion  you  have  made  to  the  utilization  of  our  abundant  food  and  fiber. 
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The  positive  concept  of  using  our  food  abundance  as  a  weapon  for 
peace  in  a  hungry  world  as  contrasted  with  the  concept  of  a  surplus 
disposal  operation  has  stimulated  many  significant  accomplishments. 

We  are  very  pleased  that  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  have  made  it  clear  that  they  view  agricultural  abundance  as  a 
national  blessing  and  they  have  and  continue  to  use  this  abundance 
under  the  food-for-peace  program  in  a  positive  manner. 

The  program  has  operated  on  a  substantial  basis  since  1954  but  the 
short-term  extension  of  the  law  has  severely  limited  our  ability  to  plan 
ahead.  We  have  not  been  able,  therefore,  to  use  food  and  fiber  to  the 
extent  that  we  believe  possible  as  a  tool  for  promoting  economic 
growth  and  development  in  the  many  areas  of  the  world  where  it  is 
badly  needed.  A  5-year  extension  is  desirable,  we  believe,  because 
programs  can  be  planned  further  in  advance  and  commodities  moved  in 
a  more  orderly  manner.  It  will  help  the  underdeveloped  countries  be¬ 
cause  they  can  plan  ahead  and  make  much  more  judicious  use  of  the 
commodities  to  feed  their  population  and  the  foreign  currencies 
generated  for  economic  projects. 

We  further  believe  that  it  is  more  practicable  for  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries  to  make  plans  over  a  longer  period  of  time 
so  that  more  extensive  use  can  also  be  made  of  transportation,  storage, 
and  distribution  facilities. 

We  believe  most  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  merits  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  based  on  its  past  accomplishments  warrant  this  5-year  ex¬ 
tension. 

We,  therefore,  urge  you  to  give  this  proposal  favorable  considera¬ 
tion. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  the 
leadership  that  you  have  given  to  what  has  come  to  be  fondly  referred 
to,  as  the  best  known  food  label  in  the  world,  food  for  peace. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hasty.  May  I  summarize 
basically  that  you  think  that  we  should  extend  the  law,  but  that  the 
important  thing  is  to  give  it  greater  stability  with  a  longer  period  of 
extension  ? 

Mr.  Hasty.  This  is  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  will  say  this  off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Poage.  On  the  record. 

Are  there  questions  of  this  witness  ? 

If  not,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Hasty.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Harry  Graham  of  the  National 
Grange. 

Is  Mr.  Graham  with  us  ? 

Mr.  IIeimbtjrger.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  pass  him  for  the  present,  and  the  next  witness 
is  Mr.  Edward  Behre  of  the  F riends  Committee. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  now. 

You  may  proceed. 
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STATEMENT  OF  C.  EDWARD  BEHRE,  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON 

NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Behre.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  in  order 
to  save  time,  my  name  is  C.  Edward  Behre,  2  Gahent  Road,  Alexandria, 
Va.  May  I  submit  my  statement  for  inclusion  in  the  record  and  to 
read  only  such  portions  of  it  that  will  bring  out  the  proposals  that 
we  would  like  to  offer  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Without  objection,  all  of  the  witnesses  will  have  per¬ 
mission  to  insert  in  the  record  their  complete  statement  and  to  present 
it  as  they  desire. 

Mr.  Behre.  First,  I  would  like  to  commend  the  excellent  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  values  and  the  benefits  of  this  legislation  which  Secretary 
Freeman  gave  yesterday.  We  would  like  to  make  five  proposals  for 
making  this  legislation  more  clearly  and  effectively  an  instrument  of 
foreign  policy  for  the  promotion  of  human  welfare  and  world  peace. 

Our  first  proposal  is  to  restate  the  purpose : 

Originally  this  law  was  directed  almost  exclusively  toward  the 
relief  of  American  agriculture  by  disposal  of  agricultural  surplus. 
In  recent  years  the  concept  of  food  for  peace  has  been  increasingly 
emphasized.  However,  the  purpose  of  using  our  agricultural  abun¬ 
dance  as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy  for  the  promotion  of  human 
welfare  and  world  peace  can  be  stated  more  clearly  and  without 
equivocation. 

In  similar  vein,  we  suggest  that  the  justification  for  the  humanitarian 
donation  provisions  of  title  III  should  be  on  a  more  statesmanlike 
basis  than  the  present  wording.  The  present  wording  of  section  302 
makes  it  appear  that  the  United  States  is  only  interested  in  barter  and 
donation  of  agricultural  commodities  as  a  means  of  preventing  waste. 
And  we  have  suggested  some  wording  that  might  improve  that  situa¬ 
tion. 

Our  second  proposal  is  to  take  food  out  of  the  cold  war. 

A  world  at  peace  should  be  the  primary  objective  of  civilized  man. 
Almost  as  important  for  this  objective  as  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
nuclear  war  and  achieving  disarmament  under  world  law  is  the  urgency 
of  ending  the  cold  war. 

What  has  been  done  through  Public  Law  480  in  sharing  American 
food  with  100  million  people  in  over  100  countries  is  unparalleled  in 
human  history.  But  it  is  not  an  achievement  on  which  the  United 
States  can  rest  with  selfish  pride  and  satisfaction.  It  ought  to  humble 
every  one  of  us  that  God  has  blessed  us  with  a  country  rich  in  land,  in 
power,  in  technology,  in  favorable  climate,  in  a  large  measure  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  in  a  people  characterized  by  industry  and  initiative. 

While  the  United  States  should  seek  to  cherish,  nourish,  and  expand 
democratic  ideas  and  institutions,  is  it  not  high  time  to  cease  using 
food  as  a  weapon  in  the  cold  war?  When  Christians  pray,  “Give  us 
our  daily  bread,”  is  it  not  clear  that  “us”  must  refer  to  all  the  childi’en 
of  God  ?  Asa  nation  do  we  choose  to  flout  the  New  Testament  injunc¬ 
tion,  “If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him”  ? 
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Yet  under  Public  Law  480,  use  of  our  agricultural  abundance  abroad 
is  focused,  with  only  one  exception,  on  “friendly  nations.”  And  in 
two  places  in  the  law  transactions  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  areas  domi¬ 
nated  by  a  Communist  regime  are  specifically  prohibited. 

The  Communist  part  of  the  world,  because  of  a  variety  of  reasons, 
tends  to  be  a  food  deficient  area.  Part  of  their  trouble  is  climate,  such 
as  recurrent  drouth  in  Siberia  and  typhoons  in  China.  Part  is  due 
to  the  slowdown  in  agricultural  production  as  a  result  of  the  commu- 
nization  of  farms.  Part  is  due  to  rapidly  increasing  population. 
Whatever  the  cause  of  food  shortages,  the  people  in  these  countries, 
including  Russia,  China,  and  Cuba,  are  our  fellow  men.  Many  of  them 
are  unwilling  captives  of  a  totalitarian  system.  Such  regimes  should 
never  have  an  excuse  for  expansionist  policies  in  order  to  have  access 
to  food.  In  the  elemental  need  for  food,  humanity  is  one  family. 

The  United  States  has  recently  recognized,  at  least  indirectly,  a 
moral  responsibility  in  this  direction  by  authorizing  the  sale  of  wheat 
to  Russia  to  ease  the  current  food  shortage  in  that  country.  Now,  by 
appropriate  amendment  so  that  our  agricultural  abundance  may  be 
used  to  promote  the  objectives  of  Public  Law  480  anywhere,  our  coun¬ 
try  has  the  opportunity  to  make  clear  to  the  world  that  we  did  not 
take  this  step  away  from  the  cold  war  solely  for  monetary  reasons,  but 
that  we  are  sincerely  interested  in  people  under  whatever  regime  they 
may  live. 

The  Friends  Committee  urges  that  Public  Law  480  be  carefully 
edited  to  eliminate  all  reference  to  dealing  exclusively  with  “friendly 
nations.”  By  the  same  token,  we  urge,  that  section  107  and  section 
304  (a)  and  (b),  which  prohibit  dealing  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other 
Communist  dominated  areas,  be  deleted. 

Our  third  proposal  is  to  use  foreign  currencies  to  promote  FAO  and 
other  U.N.  programs. 

Under  section  104  the  President  may  enter  agreements  with  organi¬ 
zations  of  nations  to  use  foreign  currencies  accruing  under  title  I  of 
the  act  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  many  of  which  parallel  purposes  and 
programs  of  the  United  Nations,  its  specialized  agencies  and  affiliated 
organizations.  However,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  U.S.  contributions  for 
the  programs  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  or  other  U.N. 
agencies  come  out  of  the  currencies  generated  by  title  I  transactions. 

Because  the  long-range  world  food  outlook  is  so  critical  and  because 
the  burden  of  meeting  human  needs  will  fall  ever  more  heavily  on  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  increasingly  in  the  national  interest,  as  well 
as  crucial  for  the  general  welfare  of  mankind  to  improve  agricultural 
production  in  underdeveloped  countries  and  to  encourage  better  nutri¬ 
tion  of  people  in  food-shortage  countries.  These  are  objectives 
toward  which  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  is  working. 

For  fiscal  1963  the  FAO  received  from  U.S.  general  appropriations 
(not  from  Public  Law  480)  only  $4,669,000,  plus  an  additional  $1,- 
075,800  for  the  U.N.  expanded  technical  assistance  program.  Would 
it  not  be  in  the  spirit  of  the  freedom-from-hunger  program  to  increase 
our  contribution  to  FAO  and  related  U.N.  programs  by  authorizing 
the  President  to  allocate  to  them,  for  use  in  countries  where  unused 
balances  exist,  some  of  the  foreign  currencies  generated  under  title  I  ? 

Our  fourth  proposal  is  to  make  titles  I  and  II  permanent. 

We  suggest  that  it  would  be  in  the  national  interest  to  assure  the 
world  of  the  sustained  intention  of  the  United  States  to  work  for 
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world  peace  and  to  play  its  rightful  part  in  the  world  struggle  against 
hunger,  by  making  titles  I  and  II  of  Public  Law  480  permanent. 
This  would  mean  removing  time  limitations  on  the  applicability  of 
these  titles,  by  deletion  of  sections  103(b)  and  204.  It  would  also 
require  change  of  language  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  203. 

Elimination  of  section  103(b)  would  involve  removal  of  the  dollar 
limitation  also.  We  think  this  is  desirable  because,  according  to  the 
repoi’t  of  the  Director  of  Food  for  Peace,  sales  under  title  I  in  1962 
had  already  reached  the  rate  implicit  in  the  current  dollar  limitation. 
With  huge  stocks  still  in  storage,  we  doubt  that  opportunities  for 
further  expansion  of  the  program  have  been  exhausted. 

If  your  committee  cannot  see  its  way  clear  to  put  titles  I  and  II 
on  a  permanent  basis,  we  urge  that,  as  a  minimum,  they  be  extended 
for  5  years  with  appropriate  lifting  of  the  ceiling  for  sales  under 
title  I  and  reconsideration  of  the  annual  dollar  limitation  in  title  II, 
section  203. 

We  hope  that  dollar  limitations  in  various  subsections  of  section  104 
are  also  being  i-e-examined  to  be  sure  that  none  of  these  worthwhile 
channels  for  using  foi'eign  currencies  accrued  under  title  I  is  crippled 
by  arbitrary  limitations  established  in  eai-lier  years. 

Our  fifth  pi’oposal  is  to  authorize  payment  of  internal  freight 
abroad. 

At  pi’esent  there  is  authority  in  section  203  for  payment  of  ocean 
freight  on  commodities  transferred  under  title  II  or  section  416  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Only  in  the  case  of  i*eaching  points 
of  entry  in  landlocked  countries  is  payment  of  overland  transportation 
abroad  authorized. 

In  principle  it  is  desirable  that  people,  when  in  a  position  to  do 
so,  make  some  contribution  in  effort,  money,  or  work  for  benefits  re¬ 
ceived,  but  title  II  is  directed  toward  two  great  purposes.  One  is 
to  respond  to  great  natural  disasters  such  as  floods,  prolonged  drought, 
typhoons,  earthquakes,  or  other  circumstances  beyond  control.  The 
other  is  to  further  economic  development  in  disadvantaged  areas  of 
the  world.  We  can  conceive  of  situations  of  extreme  urgency  whei'e 
it  might  be  desii*able  for  the  President  to  have  discretionary  authority, 
similar  to  that  which  he  now  has  with  respect  to  ocean  freight,  to 
cover  the  cost  of  transportation  to  inland  points  of  distribution.  This 
is  now  done  with  military  aid.  Is  food  for  people  in  distress  less 
important  than  guns  and  bombs  ? 

To  implement  this  we  suggest  inserting  in  the  next  to  last  sentence 
of  section  203,  after  the  words  ‘‘to  designated  points  of  entry  abroad,"’ 
the.  woi-ds  “or,  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency,  from  U.S.  ports  to  inland 
points  of  distribution  abroad,”. 

In  closing  may  we  say  that,  as  Americans,  we  are  proud  of  the 
ti’emendous  and  unprecedented  contribution  which  our  country  has 
made  to  human  welfare  and  economic  development  under  Public  Law 
480.  This,  we  believe,  ranks  among  the  world’s  most  notable  pieces 
of  humanitarian  legislation.  We  commend  the  Agriculture  Committee 
and  the  Congress  for  its  careful  study  and  sponsorship  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  over  the  years. 

We  believe  the  recommendations  we  have  made  for  improving  this 
act  merit  your  sympathetic  consideration.  We  want  to  feel  that  the 
fruits  of  our  country’s  God-given  resources  and  its  productive  achieve¬ 
ments  are  put  to  use  wherever  needed  for  human  welfare. 
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I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  here. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Behre  follows :) 

Statement  of  C.  Edward  Behre  on  Behalf  of  the  Friends  Committee  on 

National  Legislation 

My  name  is  C.  Edward  Behre,  2  Gahent  Road,  Alexandria,  Va.  I  am  appear¬ 
ing  as  a  member  of  the  Policy  Committee  of  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation  to  support  the  revision  and  extension  of  Public  Law  480,  “The 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.”  This  testimony 
has  been  prepared  in  cooperation  with  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  executive  secretary 
emeritus  of  the  FCNL,  who  had  expected  to  testify  had  the  hearings  been  held 
last  week  as  originally  scheduled. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  well  aware  that  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  does  not  claim  to  speak  for  all  Quakers  in  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  the  Friends  Committee  is  widely  representative  of  Friends  in  this 
country,  and,  on  the  question  of  maximum  use  of  our  agricultural  abundance  for 
humanitarian  purposes  throughout  the  world,  Friends  are  as  nearly  united  as 
they  are  on  anything.  The  FCNL  supported  the  general  purposes  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  even  before  Public  Law  480  was  enacted  10  years  ago.  On  various  occa¬ 
sions  it  has  worked  strenuously  for  various  amendments  which  have  broadened 
the  application  of  this  act. 

We  now  wish  to  make  five  proposals  for  making  this  law  more  clearly  and 
effectively  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy  for  the  promotion  of  human  welfare 
and  world  peace. 

I.  RESTATE  THE  PURPOSE 

Originally  this  law  was  directed  almost  exclusively  toward  the  relief  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  by  disposal  of  agricultural  surplus.  In  recent  years  the  concept 
of  food  for  peace  has  been  increasingly  emphasized.  However,  the  purpose  of 
using  our  agricultural  abundance  as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy  for  the 
promotion  of  human  welfare  and  world  peace  can  be  stated  more  clearly  and 
without  equivocation. 

May  we  suggest  that  the  title  and  section  2  be  amended  to  read  somewhat  as 
follows : 

(Proposed  Preamble  for  Public  Law  480) 

“AN  ACT  To  use  American  food  and  fiber  to  improve  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States. 

to  relieve  human  hunger  and  to  promote  economic  and  social  development  throughout 

the  world,  to  expand  international  trade,  and  for  other  purposes 

"Be  it  enacted  *  *  *  etc. 

“Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  expand  interna¬ 
tional  trade  among  the  United  States  and  other  nations ;  to  facilitate  the  con¬ 
vertibility  of  currency;  to  promote  the  national  welfare  and  the  economic  sta¬ 
bility  of  American  agriculture  by  making  maximum  use  of  American  agriculture 
abundance  for  the  relief  of  human  hunger  and  the  promotion  of  adequate  nutri¬ 
tion,  for  economic  and  social  development,  and  for  expansion  of  economic  agri¬ 
cultural  production  in  other  countries,  including  its  use  in  furthering  the  efforts 
and  programs  toward  these  ends  of  the  United  Nations,  its  specialized  agencies 
and  affiliated  organizations ;  to  purchase  strategic  materials ;  to  pay  United 
States  obligations  abroad ;  and  to  foster  in  other  ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

In  similar  vein,  we  suggest  that  the  justification  for  the  humanitarion  donation 
provisions  of  title  III  should  be  on  a  more  statesmanlike  basis  than  the  present 
wordiing.  The  present  wording  of  section  302  makes  it  appear  that  the  United 
States  is  only  interested  in  barter  and  donation  of  agricultural  commodities  as 
a  means  of  preventing  waste. 

For  your  consideration  we  suggest  the  following : 

“Sec.  302.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended  as  follows : 

“Sec.  416.  Recognizing  that  current  world  trends  in  population  and  food 
production  present  the  United  States  with  a  unique  opportunity  and  responsibility 
to  use  its  agricultural  abundance  and  productive  capacity  for  the  relief  of  human 
distress  and  to  further  economic  development  around  the  world,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  authorized,  on  such  terms  and  under  such  regulations  as 
the  President  may  deem  in  the  public  interest:  (1)  upon  application,  to  make 
agricultural  commodities  that  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  normal  domestic  channels 
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or  sold  abroad  at  competitive  world  prices,  whether  in  private  stocks  or  acquired 
through  price-support  operations,  available  to  any  Federal  agency  for  use  in 
making  payment  for  commodities  not  produced  in  the  United  States;  (2)  to 
barter  or  exchange  such  commodities  *  *  *  etc.”  (The  remainder  of  the  section 
would  remain  unchanged.) 

To  further  strengthen  the  humanitarian  purposes  of  the  act  we  also  suggest 
deletion  of  the  word  “emergency”  from  the  first  sentence  of  section  201.  This 
section  is  sufficiently  qualified  without  adding  the  difficulty  of  construing  the 
meaning  or  duration  of  an  emergency. 

II.  TAKE  FOOD  OUT  OF  THE  COLD  WAE 

A  world  at  peace  should  be  the  primary  objective  of  civilized  man.  Almost  as 
important  for  this  objective  as  the  necessity  of  avoiding  nuclear  war  and 
achieving  disarmament  under  world  law  is  the  urgency  of  ending  the  cold  war. 

What  has  been  done  through  Public  Law  480  in  sharing  American  food  with 
100  million  people  in  over  100  countries  is  unparalleled  in  human  history.  But 
it  is  not  an  achievement  on  which  the  United  States  can  rest  with  selfish  pride 
and  satisfaction.  It  ought  to  humble  every  one  of  us  that  God  has  blessed  us 
with  a  country  rich  in  land,  in  power,  in  technology,  in  favorable  climate,  in  a 
large  measure  of  freedom,  and  in  a  people  characterized  by  industry  and 
initiative. 

While  the  United  States  should  seek  to  cherish,  nourish,  and  expand  democratic 
ideas  and  institutions,  is  it  not  high  time  to  cease  using  food  as  a  weapon  in  the 
cold  war?  When  Christians  pray,  “Give  us  our  daily  bread,”  is  it  not  clear 
that  “us”  must  refer  to  all  the  children  of  God?  As  a  nation  do  we  choose  to 
flout  the  New  Testament  injunction,  “If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him”? 

Yet  under  Public  Law  480,  use  of  our  agricultural  abundance  abroad  is  focused, 
with  only  one  exception,  on  “friendly  nations.”  And  in  two  places  in  the  law 
transactions  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  areas  dominated  by  a  Communist  regime  are 
specifically  prohibited. 

The  Communist  part  of  the  world,  because  of  a  variety  of  reasons,  tends  to  be  a 
food  deficient  area.  Part  of  their  trouble  is  climate,  such  as  recurrent  drought 
in  Siberia  and  typhoons  in  China.  Part  is  due  to  the  slowdown  in  agricultural 
production  as  a  result  of  the  communization  of  farms.  Part  is  due  to  rapidly 
increasing  population.  Whatever  the  cause  of  food  shortages,  the  peoples  in 
these  countries,  including  Russia,  China,  and  Cuba,  are  our  fellow  men.  Many 
of  them  are  unwilling  captives  of  a  totalitarian  system.  Such  regimes  should 
never  have  an  excuse  for  expansionist  policies  in  order  to  have  access  to  food. 
In  the  elemental  need  for  food,  humanity  is  one  family. 

The  United  States  has  recently  recognized,  at  least  indirectly,  a  moral  respon¬ 
sibility  in  this  direction  by  authorizing  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  to  ease  the 
current  food  shortage  in  that  country.  Now  (by  appropriate  amendment  so  that 
our  agricultural  abundance  may  be  used  to  promote  the  objectives  of  Public  Law 
480  anywhere,  our  country  has  the  opportunity  to  make  clear  to  the  world  that 
we  did  not  take  this  step  away  from  the  cold  war  solely  for  monetary  reasons, 
but  that  we  are  sincerely  interested  in  people  under  whatever  regime  they  may 
live. 

The  Friends  Committee  urges  that  Public  Law  480  be  carefully  edited  to  elimi¬ 
nate  all  reference  to  dealing  exclusively  with  “friendly  nations.”  By  the  same 
token,  we  urge,  that  section  107  and  section  304  (a)  and  (b),  which  prohibit  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  Communist-dominated  areas,  be  deleted. 

By  so  doing  the  Congress  would  end  an  arbitrary  obstacle  to  the  use  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  Our  hearts,  our  consciences  and 
our  tradition  tell  us  that  such  use,  when  feasible  and  appropriate,  will  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  humanity. 

IH.  USE  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  TO  PROMOTE  FAO  AND  OTHER  U.N.  PROGRAMS 

Under  section  104  the  President  may  enter  agreements  with  “organizations  of 
nations”  to  use  foreign  currencies  accruing  under  title  I  of  the  act  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  many  of  which  parallel  purposes  and  programs  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  its  specialized  agencies  and  affiliated  organizations.  However,  as  far  as 
we  know,  no  U.S.  contributions  for  the  programs  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  or  other  U.N.  agencies  come  out  of  the  currencies  generated  by 
title  I  transactions. 

Because  the  long-range  world  food  outlook  is  so  critical  and  because  the  bur¬ 
den  of  meeting  human  needs  will  fall  ever  more  heavily  on  the  United  States, 
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it  will  be  increasingly  in  the  national  interest,  as  well  as  crucial  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  of  mankind  to  improve  agricultural  production  in  underdeveloped 
countries  and  to  encourage  better  nutrition  of  people  in  food-shortage  countries. 
These  are  objectives  toward  which  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  is 
working. 

For  fiscal  1963  the  FAO  received  from  U.S.  general  appropriations  (not  from 
Public  Law  480)  only  $4,669,000,  plus  an  additional  $1,085,800  for  the  U.N. 
expanded  technical  assistance  program.  Would  it  not  be  in  the  spirit  of  the 
freedom  from  hunger  program  to  increase  our  contribution  to  FAO  and  related 
U.N.  programs  by  authorizing  the  President  to  allocate  to  them,  for  use  in 
countries  where  unused  balances  exist,  some  of  the  foreign  currencies  generated 
under  title  I? 

IV.  MAKE  TITLES  I  AND  II  PERMANENT 

We  suggest  that  it  would  be  in  the  national  interest  to  assure  the  world  of 
the  sustained  intention  of  the  United  States  to  work  for  world  peace  and  to  play 
its  rightful  part  in  the  world  struggle  against  hunger,  by  making  titles  I  and 
II  of  Public  Law  480  permanent.  This  would  mean  removing  time  limitations 
on  the  applicability  of  these  titles,  by  deletion  of  section  103(b)  and  section 
204.  It  would  also  require  change  of  language  in  the  first  sentence  of  section 
203. 

Elimination  of  section  103(b)  would  involve  removal  of  the  dollar  limita¬ 
tion  also.  We  think  this  is  desirable  because,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Director  of  food  for  peace,  sales  under  title  I  in  1962  had  already  reached  the 
rate  implicit  in  the  current  dollar  limitation.  With  huge  stocks  still  in  storage, 
we  doubt  that  opportunities  for  further  constructive  expansion  of  the  program 
have  been  exhausted. 

If  your  committee  cannot  see  its  way  clear  to  put  titles  I  and  II  on  a  per¬ 
manent  basis,  we  urge  that,  as  a  minimum,  they  be  extended  for  5  years  with 
appropriate  lifting  of  the  ceiling  for  sales  under  title  I  and  reconsideration  of 
the  annual  dollar  limitation  in  title  II,  section  203. 

We  hope  that  dollar  limitations  in  various  subsections  of  section  104  are 
also  being  reexamined  to  be  sure  that  none  of  these  worthwhile  channels  for 
using  foreign  currencies  accrued  under  title  I  is  crippled  by  arbitrary  limita¬ 
tions  established  in  earlier  years. 

V.  AUTHORIZE  PAYMENT  OF  INTERNAL  FREIGHT  ABROAD 

At  present  there  is  authority  in  section  203  for  payment  of  ocean  freight  on 
commodities  transferred  under  title  II  or  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  Only  in  the  case  of  reaching  points  of  entry  in  landlocked  countries 
is  payment  of  overland  transportation  abroad  authorized. 

In  principle  it  is  desirable  that  people,  when  in  a  position  to  do  so,  make  some 
contribution  in  effort,  money,  or  work  for  benefits  received,  but  title  II  is  directed 
toward  two  great  purposes.  One  is  to  respond  to  great  natural  disasters  such 
as  floods,  prolonged  drought,  typhoons,  earthquakes,  or  other  circumstances  be¬ 
yond  control.  The  other  is  to  further  economic  development  in  disadvantaged 
areas  of  the  world.  We  can  conceive  of  situations  of  extreme  urgency  where  it 
might  be  desirable  for  the  President  to  have  discretionary  authority,  similar  to 
that  which  he  now  has  with  respect  to  ocean  freight,  to  cover  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  inland  points  of  distribution.  This  is  now  done  wih  military  aid. 
Is  food  for  people  in  distress  less  important  than  guns  and  bombs? 

To  implement  this  we  suggest  inserting  in  the  next  to  last  sentence  of  section 
203,  after  the  words  “to  designated  points  of  entry  abroad,”  the  words  “or,  in 
cases  of  extreme  urgency,  from  U.S.  ports  to  inland  points  of  distribution 
abroad,”. 

In  closing  may  we  say  that,  as  Americans,  we  are  proud  of  the  tremendous 
and  unprecedented  contribution  which  our  country  has  made  to  human  welfare 
and  economic  development  under  Public  Law  480.  This,  we  believe,  ranks 
among  the  world’s  most  notable  pieces  of  humanitarian  legislation.  We  com¬ 
mend  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  the  Congress  for  its  careful  study  and 
sponsorship  of  this  legislation  over  the  years. 

We  believe  the  recommendations  wre  have  made  for  improving  this  act  merit 
your  sympathetic  consideration.  We  want  to  feel  sure  that  the  fruits  of  our 
country’s  God-given  resources  and  its  productive  achievements  are  put  to  use 
wherever  needed  for  human  welfare. 
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Mr.  Poage.  May  I  clarify  one  of  your  last  statements?  Do  I  under¬ 
stand  correctly  that  point  5  only  relates  to  contributions  to  be  made 
in  the  case  of  emergency  or  catastrophe  ? 

Mr.  Behre.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  do  not  intend  to  apply  that  to  normal  shipments 
under  title  I  ? 

Mr.  Behre.  No ;  it  would  be  title  II  or  section  416, 1  believe. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  would  only  apply  when  we  were  sending  food  or 
supplies  as  a  result  of  some  national  catastrophe,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Behre.  Speaking  primarily  there  might  be  such  an  actual  situ¬ 
ation  that  would  call  for  going  further  than  we  do  now  to  really  make 
our  food  effective  and  we  are  simply  suggesting  that  we  have  this 
permission.  At  the  present  we  have  the  discretionary  authority  so 
that  when  we  have  a  case,  as  I  understand  it,  with  the  ocean  freight 
now,  when  we  need  so  urgent,  that  it  cannot  be  done  any  other  way, 
that  the  country  itself  is  not  in  a  position  to  carry  the  food  to  the 
point  of  distribution,  that  we  carry  it  there  and  make  it  useful. 

Mr.  Poage.  Is  there  any  country  to  which  we  do  not  pay  the  ocean 
freight  ? 

Mr.  Behre.  Sir? 

Mr.  Poage.  Is  there  any  country  to  which  we  do  not  pay  the  ocean 
freight  ? 

I  gathered  from  the  testimony  yesterday  that  we  did  pay  the  freight 
to  every  country — that  is  what  I  gathered  from  the  testimony.  I 
want  to  get  straight  on  this.  Is  it  correct  to  put  it  this  way — that  we 
pay  the  difference  between  the  foreign  vessel  cost  and  the  American 
vessel  costs,  plus  the  unloading  costs  at  the  port. 

Mr.  Behre.  Well,  I  am  not,  of  course,  an  expert  on  all  of  these 
ramifications  of  this  very  complex  subject,  but  as  I  understood  the 
discussion  yesterday  the  question  we  were  talking  to  was  in  respect 
to  the  difference  under  title  I. 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes,  it  was. 

Mr.  Behre.  And  I  think  that  the  difference  under  title  II  and  title 
III  of  voluntary  agencies,  that  all  of  the  ocean  freight  is  covered, 
not  just  the  differential. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  that  there  is  a  substantial  difference.  There 
should  be  a  substantial  difference  between  the  treatment  of  title  I 
and  title  II  shipments.  I  find  no  fault  with  that  suggestion,  but  I  was 
trying  to  make  clear  whether  you  are  proposing  to  confine  tins  to  that. 

Mr.  Behre.  Titles  II  and  III  and  not  title  I.  And  I  believe  that 
you  are  right  that  the  ocean  freight  is  paid  on  all  of  the  donations  un¬ 
der  title  II,  and  title  III  now.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  believe  that  the 
wording  of  the  law  is  such  that  the  President  has  to  make  a  determina¬ 
tion  which,  probably,  lias  been  made. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  that  is  correct.  The  point  I  am  making  there 
is  that  once  you  have  this  authority,  and  once  the  President  does  make 
this  determination,  it  comes  into  effect  automatically. 

Mr.  Behre.  I  think  that  is  correct.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  understand  that  you  are  for  liberalization  of  the  whole 
program — you  want  to  remove  the  limitation.  I  recognize,  too,  that 
you  come  representing  a  viewpoint  in  which  you  probably  feel  that 
we  should  handle  the  mechanics,  but  we  have  to  be  concerned  with  the 
mechanics  of  it.  The  whole  philosophy  of  appropriations  in  the 
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Congress,  is  that  this  committee  can  make  the  authorization  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  determines  the  exact  amount  that  is  to  be 
expended.  I  take  it  that  you  would  wipe  that  out  and  that  you  would 
for  the  purpose  of  handling  these  commodities  eliminate  our  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  procedure  entirely.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  to 
find  fault  with  your  suggestion,  but  I  am  trying  to  get  it  clear. 

Mr.  Beiire.  No ;  I  think  that  you  have  carried  the  point  I  made  too 
far.  In  the  use  of  the  foreign  currencies  under  section  104  in  many 
instances  it  says  in  accordance  with  the  Appropriations  Act,  and  we 
did  not  suggest  removing  those.  We  suggested  that  whatever  limits 
are  best  therein  dollars  be  reconsidered,  so  that  if  we  set  a  dollar  limita¬ 
tion  of  $1  million  on  a  particular  item,  and  we  did  that  3  years  ago, 
that  we  reconsider  whether  that  is  appropriate  today. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  simply  want  to  enlarge  the  authorization  ? 

Mr.  Beiire.  Yes.  I  did  say  that  under  title  I  that  we  would  suggest 
removing  the  dollar  limitation,  because  it  is  our  feeling  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  the  sale  of  these  commodities  for  foreign  currencies 
is  something  which  had  its  own  natural  limits  and  that  we  would  go 
as  far  as  it  was  feasible  and  as  far  as  the  administrative  agencies  felt 
was  in  disposing  of  those  commodities  and  not  limiting  them  to  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  $2  billion  a  year,  which  it  may  be  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  would,  however,  leave  the  authority  to  limit  it  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Beiire.  Under  the  use  of  the  foreign  currencies  we  think  they 
should  be;  yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Mclntire  ? 

Mr.  McIxtire.  One  of  the  problems  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
these  currencies  is  the  fact  that  the  countries  from  which  these  accumu¬ 
lations  come  are  countries  where  the  exchange  opportunities  are  almost 
zero.  And  your  admonition  here  is  that  each  foreign  currency  be 
made  available  to  the  United  Nations  programs.  Is  it  your  thought 
that  in  the  agreements  which  are  made  to  set  down  the  framework  of 
the  operation  under  title  I  in  a  particular  country,  the  funds  that  are 
accumulated  within  that  country  would  be  made  available  for  United 
Nations  administration  of  the  programs  within  that  specific  country? 
Or  do  you  have  in  mind  on  page  3  of  your  statement  that  there  would 
be  a  pooling  of  these  soft  currencies  for  use  by  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  Beiire.  That  would  be  what  ? 

Mr.  McIxtire.  Would  there  be  a  pooling  of  these  currencies  for  the 
use  of  the  United  Nations  ? 

Mr.  Beiire.  Well,  in  thinking  of  this  point  we  had  a  feeling  that 
if  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be  pooled  that  it  would  be  desirable,  but 
we  limited  our  statement,  as  you  notice  in  the  next  to  the  last  line  for 
use  in  countries  where  the  unused  balances  exist.  You  might  pool 
those  to  advantage,  but  I  can  appreciate  that  there  are  real  difficulties 
in  having  the  currencies  of  one  country  used  in  another  country  which 
might  not  be  so  easy  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Also,  negotiations  under  title  I  are  country  by 
country.  And  these  agreements  are  set  down  in  a  framework  for  the 
use  of  these  currencies  within  that  country — they  are  so  negotiated. 
Then,  in  the  last  line,  is  it  appropriate  to  conclude  then  that  what 
you  are  recommending  here  is  that  instead  of  these  funds  being  han¬ 
dled  by  a  bilateral  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  re- 
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cipient  country,  that  these  currencies  be  made  available  to  the  United 
Nations  agency  within  that  country  ? 

Mr.  Behre.  That  is  correct.  Our  feeling  is  that  in  many  instances, 
working  through  the  United  Nations  maybe  it  is  better  received  than 
by  a  bilateral  use  of  the  currencies,  and  we  would  like  to  have  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  agencies  alert  to  opportunities  to  work  through  the  United 
Nations  agencies  whenever  it  is  feasible  and  practical  under  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  these  agreements  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McIntire.  When  those  funds  are  made  available  to  the  United 
Nations  agencies,  they  are  in  fact  out  of  the  control  of  this  country 
in  servicing  the  use  of  those  funds  and  in  any  way  managing  the  use 
of  those  funds. 

Mr.  Behre.  This  I  think  would  need  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  United  Nations  organization.  You  would  need  to  have 
an  agreement  with  them  and  not  just  a  blanket  use  of  them,  and  the 
agreement  would  spell  out  how  you  intended  to  control  that. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  want  to  comment  here.  I  appreciate  your 
religious  concern,  but  when  you  mention  the  fact  that  we  would  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  law  the  limitation  and  things  like  that,  you  would  cer¬ 
tainly  want  to  put  some  limitation  on,  or  restriction  on,  those  to 
whom  we  would  give  this.  I  cite  this  as  an  example.  If  our  enemy 
is  hungry  because  he  is  devoting  all  of  his  energies  and  resources  to 
aggression  and  diverting  his  resources  to  the  building  up  of  implements 
of  war  and  does  not  have  either  the  time  nor  the  desire  to  feed  himself, 
you  would  not  take  that  into  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Behre.  Our  emphasis  is  that  it  is  the  people  about  whom  we 
are  primarily  concerned,  and  not  to  allow  people  who  may  be  the 
victims  of  the  regime  to  suffer  when  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  help 
them.  I  think  that  the  question  of  discretion  and  the  nature  of  the 
agreements  with  different  countries  woud  be  one  in  which  there  would 
be  a  good  deal  of  variation  as  the  agreements  were  negotiated,  and  our 
administrative  agencies  have  latitude  in  this  respect.  They  are  not 
compelled  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  any  country — they  are  not 
compelled  to  put  any  provision  in  there.  An  agreement  with  any 
country  could  be  properly  safeguarded.  The  main  thing  is,  as  we  see 
it,  not  to  have  a  law  which  creates  division,  creates  enmities  and  acts 
in  a  way  to  prolong  present  dissension  and  difficulties  in  the  world; 
rather  to  have  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  food-for-peace  program. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  The  only  exception  I  would  take  with  you 
is  that  I  think  that  we  would  be  creating  that  situation  by  providing 
food  to  warring  nations,  nations  of  agression,  and  we  would  enable 
them  to  expand  that  type  of  operation.  And  for  that  reason  I  can¬ 
not  embrace  your  philosophy  at  all.  In  fact,  I  have  been  critical 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  put  some  requirement  on  people,  at  least, 
to  indicate  the  desire  to  help  their  people,  to  be  a  peaceful  nation. 

Mr.  Behre.  Well,  I  think  that  you  will  help  them  to  be  a  peaceful 
nation  by  giving  them  means  of  their  subsistence.  There  was  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  developed  when  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  was 
approved,  but  it  was  our  feeling,  and  it  is  our  feeling,  that  the  senti¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  authorizing  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  is  something 
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of  a  precedent  to  make  the  same  opportunity  available  under  Public 
Law  480. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  might  add  that  my  reason  for  making  the 
sale  to  Russia  is  because  I  would  like  to  see  them  divert  as  much  of  their 
resources  as  possible  to  the  procurement  of  food  and  to  divert  those 
resources  from  being  expended  for  weapons  of  war  and  acts  of 
aggression. 

Mr.  Behre.  We  would  hope  to  be  able  to  encourage  that  tendency 
also. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Matthews.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  make  an  observa¬ 
tion  along  the  same  lines  that  Mr.  Jones  did.  I  too  can  appreciate 
the  humanitarian  purposes  of  your  suggestion  that  we  take  this  out  of 
the  context  of  the  cold  war,  but  as  you  frankly  stated  we  have  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion,  and  this  is  an  opinion  that  you  and  I  do  not  share. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  2,  when  you  mention  that  the  Communist 
part  of  the  world,  because  of  a  lot  of  reasons,  tends  to  be  a  food 
deficient  area,  I  do  not  think  that  you  mentioned  the  most  important 
reason  that  Russia,  for  example,  had  to  get  food,  and  that  is  because 
they  are  still  as  a  matter  of  fact  manufacturing  bombs  to  blow  us  into 
eternity.  You  must  keep  in  mind  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  never  for 
one  moment  said  that  he  has  any  other  purpose  in  this  world  except 
to  bury  us. 

And  we  must  assume  that  Red  China  has  the  same  purpose  in  mind. 
And  although  I  subscribe  to  the  New  Testament  like  you  do,  the  fact 
is  that  they  do  not  even  believe  in  God,  and  I  for  one  would  be  very 
much  opposed  to  putting  any  more  emphasis  on  this  idea  of  giving 
food  to  nations  that  are  not  friendly. 

As  Mr.  Jones  suggested,  insofar  as  the  wheat  sales  to  Russia  were 
concerned,  I  do  not  think  that  had  a  thing  in  the  world  to  do  with 
moral  responsibility.  That  was  a  pragmatic  decision,  in  my  opinion. 
Other  nations  are  selling  wheat  to  Russia.  We  have  millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat.  We  have  no  use  for  it.  If  Russia  has  to  buy  the 
wheat  from  us  and  pay  for  it,  they  cannot  use  at  least  that  amount  of 
their  resources  to  buy  armaments. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  great  organization  that  you  represent, 
but  I  think  that  we  must  approach  this  problem  on  the  basis  of 
friendly  nations.  We  are  interested  in  human  beings  all  over  the 
world,  yes,  but  I  certainly  would  not  hope  we  would  be  interested  in 
such  a  way  that  we  would  undertake  to  provide  them  with  food  so 
that,  they  could  use  more  of  their  resources  to  build  nuclear  arma¬ 
ments.  I  would  feel  much  better  if  we  could  really  have  some  limita¬ 
tion  in  the  production  of  nuclear  armaments  and  that  we  would  look 
into  this  matter  on  a  different,  basis,  such  as  you  have  suggested. 

Let  me  say  again  that  I  know  that  you  are  sincere.  I  know  that  you 
have  a  very  definite  philosophy,  but  as  I  say,  I  think  that  I  would  be 
doing  you  a  disservice  if  I  did  not  say  to  you  that  I  would  oppose 
this  with  all  my  heart.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  a  part  to  what,  I  think 
would  be  an  effort,  to  build  up  the  nations  that  are  not  friendly,  so  that 
they  can  actually  blow  us  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  think  that  the  biggest  safeguard  we  have  now  is  in  our  armaments. 
You  talk  properly  about,  the  philosophy  of  Christ.  In  order  to  carry 
out  some  of  the  injunctions  of  the  great  Leader  to  which  I  subscribe, 
I  think  that  we  have  to  use  great  discretion. 
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Thank  you  very  much.  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  observation. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Matthews.  1  think  that 
you  can  see  that  you  have  created  considerable  interest  in  your  dis¬ 
cussion. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Behre.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  0E  IRVING  R.  M.  PANZER,  AMERICAN  VETERANS 

COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  pass  next  to  Mr.  Irving  II.  M.  Panzer,  repre¬ 
senting  the  American  Veterans  Committee. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 

Mr.  Panzer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  full 
statement  has  been  handed  to  the  committee,  and  in  line  with  the 
chairman’s  urging  I  am  going  to  shorten  it  by  omitting  and  para¬ 
phrasing  it. 

My  name  is  Irving  Ii.  M.  Panzer,  and  I  am  appearing  here  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  American  Veterans  Committee,  an  organization  of  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  Second  World  War  and  the  Korean  war. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  favors  legislative  action  that 
will  assure  for  at  least  5  more  years  the  continuation  of  the  food-for- 
peace  program  under  Public  Law  480.  If  there  is  one  area  in  which 
the  members  of  my  organization,  which  is  a  veterans  organization,  are 
in  Avholehearted  agreement  it  is  on  the  need  for  eliminating  for  all 
time  to  come  war  veterans  and  organizations  of  war  veterans.  We  be¬ 
lieve  this  goal  can  be  achieved  only  by  constructing  a  peace  that  will 
survive  through  this  generation  and  all  of  the  generations  that  fol¬ 
low  us. 

Peace  is  not  simply  the  absence  of  war,  and  there  is  no  simple  pre¬ 
scription  for  peace.  We  think  that  peace  is  many  things:  it  is  a  sum¬ 
mit  conference ;  it  is  a  glass  of  milk  in  the  hands  of  a  hungry  child ; 
or  a  bowl  of  soup  for  an  aged  man;  a  loaf  of  bread  for  a  young  fellow 
building  a  road  or  a  schoolhouse  where  there  had  been  no  road  or 
schoolhouse. 

Our  platform  has  strongly  supported  freedom  from  hunger  as 
fundamental  to  peace.  Now  because  food  is  basic  to  life  itself,  food 
is  basic  to  peace.  The  popular  description  of  the  activities  carried 
out  under  Public  Law  480  as  the  food-for-peace  program  we  think 
is  an  accurate  as  well  as  attractive  label.  Few  of  our  contributions  to 
world  peace  have  been  more  dramatic  or  more  constructive. 

Now,  because  Americans  are  free  and  because  we  are  articulate,  be¬ 
cause  we  accept  criticism  just  as  readily  as  rejecting  it,  and  because 
even  the  most  dedicated  citizens  among  us  tend  to  keep  a  very  wary 
eye  on  government,  the  food-for-peace  program  has  been  punched  as 
well  as  praised.  Both  processes  are  essential  in  the  operation  of  an 
open  society. 

Certainly,  it  is  the  function  of  this  committee  and  the  Congress  to 
spotlight  failures  in  either  the  purpose  or  the  administration  of  it  and 
to  correct  them.  But  it  is  an  older  statement  that  the  cure  for  a  simple 
headache  is  not  to  amputate  the  head.  And  the  remedy  for  flaws  in  a 
basically  sound  program  is  not  to  liquidate  the  program. 
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We  think  that  the  food-for-peace  program  is  sound  because  it 
involves  both  the  personal  and  psychological  aspects  of  peace  among 
men. 

We  have  a  somewhat  unique  experience.  The  American  Veterans 
Committee  is  one  of  the  American  organizations  associated  in  the 
World  Veterans  Federation  which  is  an  international  association  of 
more  than  160  veteran  organizations  in  nearly  51  countries  with  a 
membership  of  20  million.  Through  our  work  in  the  world  veterans 
we  have  visited  many  countries  and  have  met  with  their  veteran  leaders 
and  veteran  members.  From  this  association  we  know  the  importance 
of  Public  Law  480  and  what  it  has  meant  to  those  nations.  It  is  one 
of  the  activities  of  our  Government  which  merits  the  greatest  possible 
respect  and  recognition  by  those  soldiers  who  fought  alongside  our 
men  in  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war.  Psychologically  the 
movement  of  American  food  abroad  upgrades  the  private  enterprise 
system  and  downgrades  the  communistic  way  of  responding  to  human 
needs.  In  areas  where  the  most  insistent  dream  of  adults  and  children 
is  the  dream  of  a  full  belly,  the  scientific  achievements  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists  or  the  free  world  have  very  little  impact.  They  could  not  care 
less  about  satellites  or  missiles  or  freeways  or  the  winter  Olympics  or 
whether  a  beetle  is  a  singer  or  a  bug.  The  way  of  life  they  can  under¬ 
stand  is  the  way  of  life  that  is  destined  to  bring  in  the  most  food  to  the 
most  people.  No  propaganda  weapon,  therefore,  is  greater  than  that 
which  is  being  produced  on  the  American  farms,  provided  we  are 
willing  to  use  it. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  urges  the  continued  maximum 
use  of  food-for-peace  program  through  Public  Law  480.  We  do  believe 
that  we  are  qualified  and  obligated  to  urge  without  reservation  the 
extension  of  the  principles  involved  in  this  law.  The  emergency 
feeding  of  the  hungry,  the  use  of  food  in  self-help  programs  nationally, 
and  the  promotion  of  cash  markets  abroad  for  American  agricultural 
economy. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members,  we  appreciate  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Panzer,  for  your  con¬ 
tribution.  Your  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  at  this 
point. 

(The  statement  of  Mr.  Panzer  referred  to  follows:) 

Testimony  of  Irving  R.  M.  Panzer,  Member  of  the  American  Veterans 

Committee  (AVC) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  my  name 
is  Irving  R.  M.  Panzer,  I  am  an  attorney  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  a 
member  of  the  American  Veterans  Committee.  I  am  appearing  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Veterans  Committee. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  is  an  organization  of  veterans  of  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  Korean  war. 

Its  members  were  citizen  soldiers.  They  are  now  citizen  veterans.  And  they 
are  individuals,  with  the  dignity  and  the  dreams  and  the  variety  of  opinions 
and  philosophies  attached  to  individuals. 

It  is  ridiculous  for  a  representative  of  any  organization — groups  of  veterans, 
farmers,  professional  or  businessmen — to  say  that  every  member  of  his  organi¬ 
zation  shares  an  identical  view  of  a  specific  public  issue.  Yet,  there  are  basic 
needs,  basic  goals,  basic  principles  that  bring  people  together  for  the  formation 
and  operation  of  any  organization. 

Perhaps  if  there  is  one  area  in  which  the  members  of  the  American  Veterans 
Committee  are  in  wholehearted  agreement  it  is  on  the  need  for  eliminating — 
for  all  time  to  come — war  veterans  and  organizations  of  war  veterans.  Our 
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1963-64  platform  strongly  emphasizes  this  goal.  The  goal  can  be  achieved,  of 
course,  only  by  constructing  a  peace  that  will  survive  through  this  generation 
and  all  the  generations  which  follow  our  own. 

Peace  is  not  simply  the  absence  of  war.  Like  freedom,  peace  is  not  a  privilege 
that  can  be  transcribed  for  release  at  some  convenient  time.  It  has  value 
only  when  it  is  a  living,  vital  part  of  man's  relationship  to  man  and  nation’s 
relationship  to  nation  in  every  hour  of  every  day  of  every  year. 

Neither  is  there  a  single  prescription  for  peace.  It  is  a  combination  of  ideas  and 
ideals,  thinking  and  doing,  reasoning  and  reconciliation,  and  a  constant  matching 
of  resources  against  needs.  Success  in  peace  requires  more  ingenuity,  more  initia¬ 
tive,  more  strength  and  perhaps  even  greater  use  of  power  than  success  in  war. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  in  the  21  years  since  its  creation  has 
pushed  for  peace  on  all  the  fronts  in  which  men  of  good  will  throughout  the 
world  have  found  promise.  We  have  supported  in  principle  and  purpose  the 
United  Nations.  We  gave  our  endorsement  to  the  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  efforts 
to  expand  the  scope  of  weapons  control  leading  to  total  disarmament  have  our 
aggressive  support. 

Peace  is  many  things.  It  is  an  agreement  reached  in  summit  conferences  by 
men  of  great  prestige  and  authority.  And  it  is  a  glass  of  milk  in  the  hands  of 
a  hungry  child,  a  bowl  of  soup  before  an  aged  man  -who  can  still  live  but  no 
longer  earn,  a  loaf  of  bread  for  a  young  fellow  building  a  road  or  a  schoolhouse 
where  there  had  been  no  road  and  no  schoolhouse. 

The  glass  of  milk,  the  bowl  of  soup,  the  loaf  of  bread  can  determine,  in  the 
final  analysis,  whether  the  summit  conference  has  meaning.  The  conference 
is  where  the  leaders  are — the  milk,  the  soup,  the  bread  are  where  the  people  are 
and  frequently  give  added  meaning  to  the  summit  word.  And  the  AVC  platform 
has  strongly  supported  “freedom  from  hunger’’  as  fundamental  to  peace. 

Because  food  is  basic  to  life  itself,  food  is  basic  to  peace.  The  popular  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  activities  carried  out  under  Public  Law  480  as  the  food-for-peace  pro¬ 
gram  is  an  accurate  as  well  as  attractive  label.  Few  of  our  contributions  to 
world  peace  have  been  more  dramatic,  more  constructive. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  favors  legislative  action  that  will  assure, 
for  at  least  5  more  years,  the  continuation  of  the  food-for-peace  program  under 
Public  Law  480. 

Because  we  are  free,  because  we  are  articulate,  because  we  accept  criticism 
just  as  readily  as  projecting  it,  and  because  even  the  most  dedicated  citizens 
among  us  tend  to  keep  a  wary  eye  on  government,  the  food-for-peace  program  has 
been  punched  as  well  as  praised.  Both  processes  are  essential  in  the  operation 
of  an  open  society.  Certainly  it  is  the  function  of  this  committee,  and  the 
Congress,  to  spotlight  failures  in  either  purpose  or  administration,  and  correct 
them.  But  the  cure  for  a  simple  headache  is  not  amputation  of  the  head,  and 
the  remedy  for  flaws  in  a  basically  sound  program  is  not  the  liquidation  of  the 
program. 

The  food-for-peace  program  is  sound  because  it  involves  both  the  personal  and 
the  psychological  aspects  of  peace  among  men. 

War  veterans  who  have  moved  among  war  victims  in  foreign  lands  found  that 
hungry  babies  cry  the  same  language  in  every  part  of  the  world.  In  many 
American  homes,  the  cry  sometimes  creates  irritation  because  it  calls  for  repeti¬ 
tion  of  a  task  that  seems  to  crop  up  all  too  often.  But  few  American  parents 
know  the  frustration,  the  total  sense  of  failure,  the  complete  loss  of  dignity  that 
comes  to  parents  who  cannot  answer  the  cries  with  food.  In  many  areas  of  the 
world  are  parents  who  cannot  provide  the  answer  without  help. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  is  one  of  the  American-associated  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  World  Veterans  Federation,  an  international  association  of  more 
than  160  veterans  organizations  in  nearly  51  countries  with  a  membership  of 
nearly  20  million.  Through  our  work  in  the  World  Veterans  Federation,  we 
have  visited  many  countries  and  met  with  their  veterans  leaders  and  their  vet¬ 
erans  members. 

We  know  from  this  association  the  importance  of  Public  Law  480  and  what  it 
has  meant  to  these  nations.  It  is  one  of  the  activities  of  our  Government  which 
merits  the  greatest  possible  respect  and  recognition  by  these  solders  who  fought 
alongside  our  men  in  arms  in  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 

No  one,  not  even  the  most  ardent  do-gooder,  can  believe  that  the  resources 
of  American  farmers  and  American  taxpayers  are  adequate  to  provide  even  one 
full  meal  a  day  to  all  the  men  and  women  and  children  of  the  world  suffering 
from  malnutrition. 
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But  our  resources  are  great  enough  to  meet  disaster-created  needs.  And  they 
are  great  enough  so  that  food  can  be  used  in  part  as  a  substitute  for  money  in 
the  development  work  essential  in  making  underprivileged  nations  better  fitted 
to  care  for  themselves  and  their  own.  Both  investments  help  in  building  peace. 
And  both  investments  are  self-serving  in  that  the  more  they  help  the  under¬ 
privileged  nations  become  self-sustaining,  the  more  they  help  create  cash  markets 
for  the  abundance  which  comes  from  our  Nation’s  farms. 

Psychologically,  the  movement  of  American  food  abroad  upgrades  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  downgrades  the  communistic  way  of  responding  to  human 
needs. 

In  areas  where  the  most  consistent  dream  of  adults  and  children  is  the  dream  of 
a  full  belly,  the  scientific  achievements  of  either  the  Communists  or  the  free 
world  have  little  impact.  They  couldn’t  care  less  about  satellites  or  missiles  or 
freeways  or  chrome  or  the  winter  Olympics  or  whether  a  beetle  is  a  singer  or  a 
bug. 

The  way  of  life  they  can  understand,  even  if  they  are  as  short  of  experiencing 
it  as  they  are  of  sending  up  a  satellite,  is  the  way  of  life  that  is  best  in  bringing 
the  most  food  to  the  most  people. 

No  propaganda  weapon  is  greater  than  that  being  produced  on  American  farms, 
providing  we  are  willing  to  use  it. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  urges  the  continued  maximum  use  of  the 
food-for-peace  program  through  Public  Law  480. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  does  believe  itself  not  only  qualified,  but 
obligated,  to  urge  without  reservation  the  extension  of  the  principles  involved  in 
this  law — the  emergency  feeding  of  the  hungry,  the  use  of  food  in  self-help  pro¬ 
grams  of  national  development  in  underdeveloped  countries,  and  the  promotion 
of  cash  markets  abroad  for  the  American  agricultural  economy. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
this  distinguished  committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on  behalf  of 
extending  titles  I  and  II  of  Public  Law  480. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you. 

And  we  will  next  hear  from  the  American  Partners,  Inc.  This  is 
represented  by  Mr.  Tom  Hall  Miller. 

STATEMENT  OF  TOM  HALL  MILLER,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 

PARTNERS,  INC. ;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  KALWAY  H.  JOHNSON,  VICE 

PRESIDENT 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
Tom  Hall  Miller,  president  of  American  Partners,  Inc.  I  was  a 
Government  employee  for  12  years,  much  of  which  time  was  spent  in 
India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  and  Afghanistan.  I  retired  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  to  develop  and  promote  this  self-help  plan  which  proposes  to 
use  Public  Law  480  funds. 

Seated  with  me  is  Mr.  Ivalway  Johnson,  vice  president  and  treasurer 
of  American  Partners,  Inc.,  who  since  1963  has  acted  as  a  management 
consultant  to  industry  on  Government  relations. 

American  Partners  is  incorporated  as  a  District  of  Columbia  non¬ 
profit  corporation  to  promote  the  private  enterprise  concept  at  the 
grassroots  level  in  developing  countries  by  recruiting  the  interests 
of  U.S.  citizens  and  organizations  in  giving  financial  and  technical 
help  to  establish  and  expand  small  business  in  countries  requiring 
such  assistance. 

We  will  appreciate  the  committee’s  including  the  plan  which  we  have 
submitted  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  not  include  it  in  the  record,  but  it  will  be 
placed  in  the  files  of  the  committee  and  will  be  available  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee. 
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Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you. 

The  American  Partners  plan  proposes  to  enlist  the  participation  of 
individual  citizens,  small  and  large  business,  and  civic  organizations 
throughout  the  United  States  in  fostering  small  business  starts  abroad 
by  extending  loans,  ranging  from  several  hundred  to  several  thousand 
dollars,  to  worthy  and  talented  nationals  of  developing  countries,  who 
are  unable  to  obtain  necessary  credit  through  established  commercial 
lending  sources. 

The  proposal  is  designed  to  combat  Communist  advances  in  these 
countries  by  dramatizing  the  benefits  of  the  American  private  enter¬ 
prise  system  at  the  grassroots  level  abroad,  reaching  directly  to  the 
man  in  the  street  to  help  him  help  himself.  It  is  based  on  successful 
experiences  of  Americans  stationed  in  foreign  countries,  and  is  en¬ 
dorsed  by  a  number  of  Government  and  industry  leaders. 

American  Partners  proposes  to  implement  the  plan  initially  by 
establishing  representatives  in  two  countries  to  be  selected  with  the 
cognizance  of  the  U.S.  Government.  These  resident  representatives 
will  enlist  the  voluntary  help  of  Americans  residing  in  these  countries — 
active  and  retired — in  locating  worthy  and  talented  individuals  who 
appear  to  have  the  ability  to  successfully  start  small  businesses,  but 
who  are  unable  to  furnish  the  collateral  required  by  commerical  banks 
to  obtain  sufficient  capital  or  must  pay  exorbitant  interest.  Each  loan 
will  be  carefully  scrutinized  by  a  board  composed  of  American  and 
local  businessmen  of  established  integrity  to  judge  the  feasibility  of  the 
proposal. 

The  applications  considered  to  be  practical  by  this  board  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  United  States  and  publicized  throughout  this  coun¬ 
try  through  civic  and  fraternal  clubs,  business  and  trade  associations, 
labor  unions  and  church  groups  to  find  individuals  or  organizations 
willing  to  provide  the  funds  necessary.  American  Partners  will  act 
for  the  lenders  in  actually  placing  the  loans  and  in  receiving  payments, 
as  well  as  to  provide  a  communications  and  reporting  link  between 
the  lenders  and  the  recipients  in  this  economic  people-to-people  pro¬ 
gram. 

To  accomplish  this,  American  Partners  requires  initially  sufficient 
contract  financing  to  cover  administrative  costs  for  2  years  of  develop¬ 
mental  operation.  During  this  period  the  corporation  will  generate 
not  only  wide  interest  abroad  but  financial  participation  by  American 
industry  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  connection  with  administrative  expenses — though  our  proposal 
is  not  contingent  upon  such  action — this  committee  may  wish  to  con¬ 
sider  new  legislation  which  would  permit  matching  funds,  from  res¬ 
ervoirs  of  local  currencies  in  excess  of  foreseeable  Government  re¬ 
quirements,  without  specific  appropriation  with  those  moneys  ex¬ 
pended  abroad  by  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  and  services  abroad. 

Government  assistance  and  support  may  also  be  sought  in  favor 
forms  such  as  help  with  problems  of  convertibility.  However,  the 
program  envisions  maximum  utilization  of  local  currencies  held 
abroad.  As  an  initial  step  in  this  direction,  it  would  be  helpful  if  this 
committee  were  to  emphasize  the  intent  of  Congress  to  allow  consider¬ 
able  executive  discretion  in  promoting  the  broadest  possible  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  Public  Law  480  funds  consistent  with  national  interests. 

Thus,  when  American  Partners  begin  operations  in  a  country  where 
such  funds  are  available  and  where  convertibility  is  a  problem,  the 
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corporation  will  apply  for  an  interest-free  loan  of  the  equivalent  of 
perhaps  half  a  million  dollars  to  be  used  as  loan  capital.  Each  indi¬ 
vidual  loan  made  with  these  moneys  will  be  secured  by  a  guarantee 
deposit  of  dollars  in  escrow  in  the  United  States.  In  this  manner  the 
need  to  transfer  dollars  into  a  recipient  country  and  later  repatriate 
them  will  be  minimized.  Actual  moneys  will  be  transferred  only  if 
the  loan  recipient  needs  dollars  to  buy  American  machinery  or  equip¬ 
ment,  or  in  the  event  of  a  business  failure  resulting  in  default. 

American  Partners,  therefore,  will  receive  funds  both  in  the  form 
of  contributions,  to  be  used  for  operating  expenses  or  for  business 
loans,  and  in  the  form  of  specific  loans.  Loan  funds  from  individuals 
and  organizations  will  be  sought  actively  from  the  public  from  the 
beginning  of  oversea  operations  as  this  will  permit  far  greater  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  person-to-person  objective  of  American  Partners. 

The  program  admittedly  faces  different  problems  in  the  relatively 
high  overhead  costs  per  loan  dollar  processed.  The  expense-loan  ratio 
is  inevitably  going  to  be  higher  in  a  program  emphasizing  small  loans 
administered  abroad  and  where  normal  credit  is  not  available. 
Though  the  problem  cannot  be  eliminated,  it  can  lie  ameliorated  by 
holding  down  costs  and  by  achieving  large  volumes  of  loans. 

American  Partners  believes  that  its  organizational  structure,  with 
foreign  resident  representatives  operating  through  Americans  already 
established  in  their  communities  abroad,  is  well  designed  to  keep 
operating  expenses  at  a  minimum  while  achieving  maximum  effective¬ 
ness  and  impact.  Further,  we  believe  that  the  plan  proposed  meets 
most  of  the  criteria  specified  by  President  Johnson  to  the  special  in¬ 
terdepartmental  committee,  chaired  by  Under  Secretary  of  State 
George  W.  Ball,  instructing  the  committee  to  conduct  an  “intensive 
review”  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

1.  The  plan  simplifies  administrative  procedures  and  enlists  the 
aid  of  private  business,  labor,  and  private  institutions. 

2.  It  not  only  encourages,  but  is  actually  based  upon,  self-help  in 
recipient  nations. 

3.  By  utilizing  American  businessmen  and  missionaries  abroad  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  the  plan  effectively  minimizes  the  number  of  aid 
personnel  abroad. 

4.  The  plan  meets  many  of  the  recommendations  developed  during 
the  recent  hearings  held  by  Congress. 

Finally,  the  plan  will  work.  It  will  dramatize  at  the  very  grass¬ 
roots  level  the  benefits  of  the  American  private  enterprise  system  by 
assisting  development  of  private  enterprise  in  developing  countries. 
It  will  fill  an  acknowledged  vacuum  and  will  produce  measurable 
economic  and  political  dividends.  It  will  provide  a  means  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  everywhere  to  themselves  participate  in  and  thus  identify  with 
our  foreign  aid  efforts.  And  the  program  accomplishes  the  intent 
of  Congress  by  effectively  utilizing  Public  Law  480  funds  to  achieve 
U.S.  Government  objectives  abroad. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much  for  an  interesting  suggestion. 
If  there  are  no  questions,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  Joseph  Parker. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Mr.  Parker  is  not  with  us. 
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Mr.  Poage.  Has  Mr.  Graham  come  in  ? 

Very  well,  we  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  Harry  L.  Graham,  legisla¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  national  master  of  the  National  Grange.  We  will 
be  very  pleased  to  hear  from  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  HARRY  L.  GRAHAM,  LEGISLATIVE  ASSISTANT  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  MASTER,  NATIONAL  GRANGE 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  let  me 
abbreviate  the  first  part  of  my  statement.  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to 
pull  it  in  to  the  time  you  have  suggested,  sir.  The  reason  that  I  was 
not  here  when  you  started  was  that  I  was  guessing  that  you  would 
take  a  little  more  time  with  the  witnesses,  and  with  my  being  fourth 
on  the  list,  I  would  not  be  called  quite  so  soon.  I  am  sorry  that  I  was 
not  present. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Graham.  Let  me  say  first  of  all  that  we  support  the  relief  part 
of  this  program.  We  have  always  supported  it.  It  has  been  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  money  that  we  have  distributed  and  we  are  recog¬ 
nizing  that,  but,  in  general,  it  is  about,  the  only  thing  we  thought  that 
could  be  done  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  our 
ability  to  meet  these  needs. 

Sometimes  the  return  from  this  in  terms  of  gratitude  are  real,  sub¬ 
stantial,  and  measurable.  Sometimes,  in  the  words  of  our  late  Presi¬ 
dent,  “a  good  conscience  is  our  only  sure  reward.”  We  had  no  other 
choice,  in  many  instances,  even  as  today,  but  to  share  of  our  exceed¬ 
ingly  great  abundance  with  people  who  are  in  need.  It  is  unconscion¬ 
able  and  unthinkable  for  us  to  sit  behind  a  mountain  of  surplus 
foodstuffs  and  refuse  to  share  these  with  the  needy  peoples  of  the 
world.  This  is  not  only  a  proper  application  of  our  Christian  con¬ 
science  and  social  ethics,  but  in  many  ways,  it  was  the  most  hardheaded 
and  practical  kind  of  politics. 

The  propaganda  value  to  Communist  countries  of  our  refusal  to 
give  away  our  surplus  to  people  in  dire  need  would  be  incalculable. 
The  National  Grange  has  consistently  supported  this  program  and 
continues  to  do  so. 

However  important  the  relief  and  surplus  food  disposal  aspects  of 
the  program  may  be,  we  would  point  out  that  the  fundamental  pur¬ 
pose  and  value  of  Public  Law  480  has  been  that  it  has  opened  the  door 
for  the  introduction  of  American  agricultural  commodities  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  to  which  we  never  would  have  gained  entrance  otherwise,  and 
that  it  has  served  to  develop  and  expand  substantially  our  dollar 
markets  abroad.  The  largest  single  item  in  Public  Law  480  expendi¬ 
tures  so  far  has  been  sales  for  soft  currency  which  account  for  a  cumu¬ 
lative  total  of  $6.7  billion  worth  of  commodities.  This  has  been 
helpful  both  to  the  United  States  in  reducing  the  dollar  outflow  and 
to  the  receiving  country  as  well. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  have  been  helpful  to  a  number  of  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  moved  from  being  Public  Law  480  recipients  to 
becoming  purchasers  of  American  agricultural  products  through  reg¬ 
ular  commercial  channels.  These  countries  include  Spain,  Italy,  Ja¬ 
pan,  United  Kingdom,  France,  Netherlands,  Germany,  Argentina, 
and  Mexico.  The  total  average  imports  of  these  countries  in  the 
1955-58  period  was  $1,819.7  million  including  substantial  amounts  for 
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Public  Law  480  sales.  In  1962  these  countries  imported  from  America 
$2,070  billion  worth  of  American  agricultural  commodities  of  which 
only  $45.6  million  was  for  soft  currency. 

I  have  a  table  in  appendix  No.  2  which  will  indicate  Jhe  change 
between  the  two  programs. 

In  the  case  of  Japan  and  the  market  that  was  developed  for  milk, 
Japan  is  not  importing  as  much  milk  from  the  United  States  as  the 
demand  was  increased  under  this  program  but  she  is  reducing  the 
pressure  on  the  American  market  that  has  been  exerted  by  milk  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  which  now  is  supplying  the  Japanese 
market.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  kind  of  a  result  that  we  would  like, 
but  it  certainly  is  not  a  complete  loss. 

Japan  remains  the  largest  consumer  for  American  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  Her  purchases  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  enables  these 
countries  to  also  purchase  American  industrial  products.  In  passing, 
it  should  be  noted  that  Australia  in  1962  purchased  $37.7  million  worth 
of  American  agricultural  products,  up  $15.1  million  from  1961. 

The  major  concern  of  the  delegates  to  the  National  Grange  remains 
in  the  field  of  the  use  of  these  Public  Law  480  funds.  The  delegates 
body  last  November  urged  that : 

Congress  make  it  clear  that  its  intent  is  that  this  measure  be  administered 
for  the  maximum  benefit  of  American  agriculture  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  to  exercise  the  maximum  determination  both  with  respect  to  the 
making  of  commodities  available  and  use  of  the  proceeds  generally.  Such  pro¬ 
ceeds  should  not  be  used  to  develop  foreign  competition  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  American  farmer,  and  any  uses  of  such  proceeds  other  than  for  the 
development  of  markets  for  American  agricultural  commodities  should  not  be 
charged  to  agriculture. 

And  in  the  1962-63  year  the  exports  from  America,  basically,  was 
the  same  value  as  the  1961-62,  and  there  were  no  exports  for  soft  cur¬ 
rencies  except  322  bales  of  cotton  which  were  a  part  of  the  previous 
arrangements.  These  went  to  Spain. 

I  think  an  interesting  development,  a  sidelight  of  this,  has  been  as 
we  develop  other  markets,  that  in  Japan  we  spent  a  good  deal  develop¬ 
ing  a  market  for  milk,  then  found  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
supplied  the  J apanese  market.  This  has  not  been  a  complete  loss,  in 
our  estimation,  because  those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  pressure 
on  the  American  dairy  farmers  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia  last 
summer  will  realize  that  this  is  reducing  this  pressure  very  much.  It 
may  be  of  a  secondary,  but  it  is  of  a  substantial  benefit.  Japan  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  major  purchaser  of  our  commodities,  and  what  we  have  done 
for  her  in  developing  this  market,  certainly,  is  being  repaid  to  us  many 
times  over  at  the  present  time. 

The  National  Grange’s  concern  is  mainly  about  the  use  to  which 
Public  Law  480  funds  are  being  used  in  the  countries  that  receive  our 
products.  And  it  urged  in  its  resolutions  last  year,  the  following : 

The  provisions  of  title  IV  of  Public  Law  480  should  be  administered  in  such  a 
way  as  will  facilitate  and  maximize  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
for  dollars  through  the  long-time  supply  agreements  and  to  this  end  existing 
regulations  should  be  reexamined  so  as  to  eliminate  unrealistic,  impractical, 
and  crippling  obstacles  which  serve  to  frustrate  the  intent  of  the  law. 

This,  in  our  estimation,  is  very  important,  in  that  if  we  do  not  do 
this  kind  of  thing  the  original  purposes  of  the  act  are  going  to  be 
lost  and  we  simply  will  get  a  big  bill  for  agriculture  programs  piled 
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on  the  ones  that  we  already  have,  and  agriculture  does  not  receive 
the  benefits  commensurate  with  the  costs  that  accrue  to  our  account. 

We  were  concerned  that  the  title  IV  provision  should  be  adminis¬ 
tered  m  such  a  way  as  will  facilitate  or  maximize  the  sale  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  for  dollars  through  the  long-term  supply 
agreements,  and  to  this  end  existing  regulations  should  be  reexamined 
so  as  to  eliminate  unrealistic,  impractical,  and  crippling  obstacles 
which  serve  to  frustrate  the  intent  of  this  law. 

In  summary,  the  position  of  the  Grange  is  that  the  relief  features  of 
Public  Law  480  should  be  continued,  that  the  soft  currency  sales 
should  be  continued  with  reservations  as  to  the  use  of  the  proceeds  so 
as  not  to  develop  competition  to  American  agriculture,  the  barter  and 
foreign  donations  provisions  be  continued  and  finally  to  give  greater 
emphasis  toward  the  long-term  objectives  of  the  development  of 
markets  overseas. 

This  means  that  some  of  the  early  emphasis  on  Public  Law  480  as 
a  means  of  simply  getting  rid  of  surplus  American  commodities  should 
now  be  shifted  to  the  long-term  emphasis  on  dollar  market  develop¬ 
ment  through  the  private  trade.  Even  our  relief  and  soft  currency 
exports  probably  would  have  greater  public  relations  value  if  they 
were  not  clothed  in  the  garments  of  surplus  disposal. 

The  Grange  at  this  time  does  not  foresee,  in  the  near  future,  the 
time  coming  when  we  should  dispense  with  this  program.  We  believe 
that  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  agriculture.  It  has 
also  served  as  an  important  instrument  to  further  foreign  policy  ob¬ 
jectives.  We  also  believe  that  these  functions  can  be  continued  and 
the  larger  function  of  market  development  can  be  fulfilled  at  the 
same  time  to  the  benefit  of  the  importing  countries  of  the  world  and 
to  the  long-term  advantage  of  American  agriculture. 

The  National  Grange  therefore  urges  that  Public  Law  480  should 
be  extended  and  that  Congress  recognizes  the  need  for  long-term 
planning  in  this  field  by  enacting  the  legislation  for  a  period  of  5 
years. 

(The  statement  of  Mr.  Graham  follows :) 

Statement  of  Harry  L.  Graham,  Legislative  Assistant  to  the  National 

Master,  National  Grange 

My  name  is  Harry  L.  Graham.  I  am  legislative  assistant  to  the  master  of 
the  National  Grange. 

During  this  week  the  church  groups  of  our  Nation  through  interdenomina¬ 
tional  programs  as  well  as  denominational  and  faith  centered  programs,  are 
engaged  in  raising  money  to  be  used  for  the  worldwide  relief  programs  of  the 
churches.  This  is  an  expression  of  the  continuing  concern  of  the  religiously 
motivated  peoples  of  the  Nation  for  the  welfare  of  the  less  privileged  peoples 
around  the  world.  This  program  is  older  than  the  Public  Law  480  program, 
but  since  the  beginning  of  the  latter,  religious  and  charitable  groups  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  have  channeled  a  very  substantial  amount  of  money  into  the  distribution 
of  foodstuffs  which  were  made  available  under  Public  Law  480. 

Thus,  through  June  30,  1963,  $1,387  million  worth  of  American  foodstuffs 
have  been  distributed  free  to  needy  people  under  title  II.  This  has  moved  into 
famine  areas,  into  perennial  food  deficient  areas,  into  school  lunch  programs, 
war  relief,  disaster  areas,  and  various  other  usages.  The  amount  of  the  contri¬ 
butions  indicates  the  widespread  public  support  for  this  program. 

Sometimes  the  return  from  this  in  terms  of  gratitude  are  real,  substantial,  and 
measurable.  Sometimes,  in  the  words  of  our  late  President,  “a  good  conscience 
is  our  only  sure  reward.”  We  had  no  other  choice,  in  many  instances  even  as 
today,  but  to  share  of  our  exceedingly  great  abundance  with  people  who  are  in 
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need.  It  is  unconscionable  and  unthinkable  for  us  to  sit  behind  a  mountain  of 
surplus  foodstuffs  and  refuse  to  share  these  with  the  needy  peoples  of  the  world. 
This  is  not  only  a  proper  application  of  our  Christian  conscience  and  social 
ethics,  but  in  many  ways  it  was  the  most  hardheaded  and  practical  kind  of 
politics. 

The  propaganda  value  to  Communist  countries  of  our  refusal  to  give  away  our 
surplus  to  people  in  dire  need  would  be  incalculable.  The  National  Grange  has 
consistently  supported  this  program  and  continues  to  do  so. 

However  important  the  relief  and  surplus  food  disposal  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  may  be,  however,  we  would  point  out  that  the  fundamental  purpose  and 
value  of  Public  Law  480  has  been  that  it  has  opened  the  door  for  the  introduction 
of  American  agricultural  commodities  in  the  countries  to  which  we  never  would 
have  gained  entrance  otherwise,  and  that  it  has  served  to  develop  and  expand 
substantially  our  dollar  markets  abroad.  The  largest  single  item  in  Public  Law 
480  expenditures  so  far  has  been  sales  for  soft  currency  which  account  for  a 
cumulative  total  of  $6.7  billion  worth  of  commodities.  This  has  been  helpful 
both  to  the  United  States  in  reducing  the  dollar  outflow  and  to  the  receiving 
country  as  well. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  have  been  helpful  to  a  number  of  countries  which 
have  moved  from  being  Public  Law  480  recipients  to  becoming  purchasers  of 
American  agricultural  products  through  regular  commercial  channels.  These 
countries  include  Spain,  Italy,  Japan,  United  Kingdom,  France,  Netherlands, 
Germany,  Argentina,  and  Mexico.  The  total  average  imports  of  these  countries 
in  the  1955-59  period  was  $1,819.7  billion  including  substantial  amounts  for 
Public  Law  480  sales.  In  1962,  these  countries  imported  from  America  $2,070 
billion  worth  of  American  agricultural  commodities  of  which  only  $45.6  million 
was  for  soft  currency. 

In  the  case  of  Japan  and  the  market  that  was  developed  for  milk,  Japan  is  not 
importing  as  much  milk  from  the  United  States  as  the  demand  was  increased  un¬ 
der  this  program  but  she  is  reducing  the  pressure  on  the  American  market  that 
has  been  exerted  by  milk  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  which  now  is 
supplying  the  Japanese  market.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  kind  of  a  result  that 
we  would  like,  but  it  certainly  is  not  a  complete  loss. 

Japan  remains  the  largest  customer  for  American  agricultural  products.  Her 
purchases  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  enable  these  countries  to  also  pur¬ 
chase  American  industrial  products.  In  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that  Aus¬ 
tralia  in  1962  purchased  $37.7  million  worth  of  American  agricultural  products, 
up  $15.1  million  from  1961. 

The  major  concern  of  the  delegates  to  the  National  Grange  remains  in  the 
field  of  the  use  of  these  Public  Law  480  funds.  The  delegates  body  last  Novem¬ 
ber  urged  that: 

“Congress  makes  it  clear  that  its  intent  is  that  this  measure  be  administered  for 
the  maximum  benefit  of  American  agriculture  and  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  to  exercise  the  maximum  determination  both  with  respect  to  the 
making  of  commodities  available  and  use  of  the  proceeds  generally.  Such  pro¬ 
ceeds  should  not  be  used  to  develop  foreign  competition  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
American  farmer,  and  any  uses  of  such  proceeds  other  than  for  the  development 
of  markets  for  American  agricultural  commodities  should  not  be  charged  to 
agriculture.” 

Title  HI  provisions  should  be  continued  for  both  foreign  donations  and  barter. 
In  our  judgment,  the  barter  provision  has  resulted  in  the  stockpiling  of  strategic 
materials  without  the  expenditure  of  U.S.  gold  reserves.  We  recommend  the 
continuation  of  this  program  with  an  emphasis  on  market  development.  In  order 
to  encourage  the  development  of  foreign  markets  through  private  trade,  it  is  the 
judgment  of  the  National  Grange  that : 

“The  provisions  of  title  IV  of  Public  Law  480  should  be  administered  in  such 
a  way  as  mil  facilitate  and  maximize  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  for  dollars  through  the  longtime  supply  agreements  and  to  this  end  existing 
regulations  should  be  reexamined  so  as  to  eliminate  unrealistic,  impractical  and 
crippling  obstacles  which  serve  to  frustrate  the  intent  of  this  law.” 

In  summary,  the  position  of  the  Grange  is  that  the  relief  features  of  Public 
Law  4S0  should  be  continued,  that  the  soft  currency  sales  should  be  continued 
with  reservations  as  to  the  use  of  the  proceeds  so  as  not  to  develop  competition 
to  American  agriculture,  the  barter  and  foreign  donations  provisions  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  finally  to  give  greater  emphasis  toward  the  long-term  objectives  of 
the  development  of  markets  overseas. 
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This  means  that  some  of  the  early  emphasis  on  Public  Law  480  as  a  means  of 
simply  getting  rid  of  surplus  American  commodities  should  now  be  shifted  to  the 
long-term  emphasis  on  dollar  market  development  through  the  private  trade. 
Even  our  relief  and  soft  currency  exports  probably  have  greater  public  relations 
value  if  they  were  not  clothed  in  the  garments  of  surplus  disposal. 

The  Grange  at  this  time  does  not  foresee  in  the  near  future  the  time  coming 
when  we  should  dispense  with  this  program.  We  believe  that  it  has  been  one  of 
the  most  valuable  aids  to  agriculture.  It  has  also  served  as  an  important 
instrument  to  further  foreign  policy  objectives.  We  also  believe  that  these 
functions  can  be  continued  and  the  larger  function  of  market  development  can 
be  fulfilled  at  the  same  time  to  the  benefit  of  the  importing  countries  of  the 
world  and  to  the  long-term  advantage  of  American  agriculture. 

The  National  Grange  therefore  urges  that  Public  Law  4S0  should  be  extended 
and  that  Congress  recognizes  the  need  for  long-term  planning  in  this  field  by 
enacting  the  legislation  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

Appendix  A 
Market  Development 

“We  support  the  further  extension  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480)  but  urge  that  in  doing  so  Congress 
make  it  clear  that  its  intent  is  that  this  measure  be  administered  for  the  maxi¬ 
mum  benefit  of  American  agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to 
exercise  maximum  determination  both  with  respect  to  the  making  of  commodi¬ 
ties  available  and  use  of  the  proceeds  generated.  Such  proceeds  should  not  be 
used  to  develop  foreign  competition  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  American  farmer, 
and  any  uses  of  such  proceeds  other  than  for  the  development  of  markets  for 
American  agricultural  commodities  should  not  be  charged  to  agriculture.  The 
provisions  of  title  IV  of  Public  Law  480  should  be  administered  in  such  a  way  as 
will  facilitate  and  maximize  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
dollars  through  longtime  supply  agreements,  and  to  this  end  existing  regulations 
should  be  reexamined  so  as  to  eliminate  unrealistic,  impractical,  and  crippling 
obstacles  which  serve  to  frustrate  the  intent  of  this  law.”  (From  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  adopted  by  the  National  Grange,  Nov.  19,  1963.) 

Appendix  B 


U.S.  agricultural  exports 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Country 

Average 

1962 

385.  4 

481.  4 

426.8 

407.6 

West  Germany..  _ _ _ _ 

321.9 

391. 1 

255.5 

365.8 

145.3 

175.7 

118.7 

i  98.7 

77.9 

63.4 

88.2 

2  86.3 

1,819.7 

2.070.0 

41.0 

3  84.5 

1  Includes  $44,400,000  soft  currency. 

2  Includes  $1,200,000  for  tobacco  for  soft  currency. 
2  Includes  $51,000,000  for  soft  currency. 


Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much.  "We  appreciate  very  much  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Graham.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  Are  there  any  questions  ? 

If  there  are  no  questions  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Graham. 

Mr.  Graham.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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Mr.  Poage.  That  concludes  the  list  of  witnesses  we  have  scheduled 
for  this  morning.  Are  any  of  those  who  will  probably  appear  tomor¬ 
row  present  at  this  time  ?  If  there  is  anyone  here  who  is  scheduled  for 
tomorrow  who  would  like  to  make  a  statement  this  morning  we  would 
be  very  delighted  to  have  you  do  so,  because  we  will  have  more  time 
this  morning  than  we  will  have  tomorrow.  Is  there  anybody  here  who 
is  listed  for  tomorrow  and  wants  to  be  heard  today  ? 

If  there  is  not,  the  subcommittee  stands  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
morning  at  10  o’clock. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  following  statement  and  supplemental  material  were  also 
submitted  to  the  subcommittee :) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier,  a  Representative  in  Congress 

From  the  State  of  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  offer  for  the 
committee’s  consideration  an  amendment  to  Public  Law  480  which  woud  provide 
a  new  and  useful  method  of  expanding  oversea  markets  for  U.S. -produced  food¬ 
stuffs,  increasing  our  dollar  trade,  and  aiding  in  the  economic  development  of 
recipient  countries. 

The  proposal  would  add  a  new  section,  section  809,  to  title  III  of  the  act, 
to  authorize  long-term  supply  contracts  for  school  lunch  and  welfare  programs 
abroad.  Under  this  section  firm  commitments  for  any  period  of  up  to  5  years 
could  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  upon  his  determination  that  the 
commodity  in  question  was  reasonably  likely  to  continue  in  surplus  for  that 
period.  Great  flexibility  would  be  allowed  in  setting  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  payment  under  the  contract,  including  donations,  sales  at  reduced  prices, 
and  export  payments.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  make  cantracts 
embodying  a  combination  of  these  terms,  permitting  him  to  insist  on  increasing 
participation  in  the  cost  of  the  shipments  by  the  recipient  country  over  the 
course  of  a  given  contract. 

The  proposed  section  differs  from  the  present  present  titles  III  and  IV  of  the 
act  in  two  material  respects,  and  would  fill  a  significant  gap  now  existing  between 
these  two  titles.  Unlike  title  III  it  would  allow  sales  as  well  as  donations  for 
school  lunch  and  welfare  programs,  thus  reducing  costs  to  the  United  States. 
And  it  would  permit  firm  commitments  of  up  to  5  years  without  requiring,  as 
title  IV  now  does  for  long-term  dollar  credit  sales,  that  the  commodity  be  in 
surplus  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

This  authority  for  firm  commitments  on  the  strength  of  estimated  future 
supply  conditions  is  the  most  significant  innovation  of  the  proposal.  Because 
existing  law  requires  a  determination  at  the  time  of  delivery  that  the  commodity 
is  then  in  surplus,  recipient  countries  having  informal  commitments  for  periods 
longer  than  a  year  or  two  cannot  be  entirely  sure  that  these  later  deliveries  will 
be  made. 

Elimination  of  this  uncertainty  is  highly  desirable,  not  solely  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  recipient  nations,  but,  very  importantly,  for  the  U.S.  producers,  proces¬ 
sors,  and  shippers.  Without  greater  assurance  that  supplies  of  a  commodity 
will  be  forthcoming  in  a  predictable  volume  over  a  fairly  long  period,  countries 
with  a  capital  deficit  are  discouraged  from  investing  in  the  storage,  packaging, 
and  distribution  facilities  needed  to  receive  both  intergovernment  shipments  and 
commercial  sales  through  private  channels.  Where  the  commodities  might  be 
used  for  such  politically  sensitive  purposes  as  welfare  and  school  lunch  distri¬ 
butions,  there  is  an  even  greater  disinclination  to  embark  on  a  program  which 
might  have  to  be  terminated  because  of  supply  conditions  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  good  reason  to  expect  that  adoption  of  this  section  would  increase 
substantially  the  oversea  markets  for  commodities  now  in  surplus,  providing 
both  added  outlets  for  Government-held  supplies  and  a  long-range  market  for 
dollar  trade.  I  would  cite  our  experience  with  milk  exports  to  Japan  as  dra¬ 
matic  evidence  of  its  potential  effect. 

We  have  been  shipping  milk  to  Japan  for  use  in  school  lunch  programs  since 
1947.  During  this  time,  these  shipments  have  been  given  sufficiently  high 
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priority  to  assure  the  Japanese  that  short-term  commitments  to  deliver  would 
be  renewed  when  they  expired.  The  result  of  this  policy  has  been  a  37-fold 
expansion  of  our  milk  shipments  since  1947,  with  the  Japanese  Government  now 
paying  the  United  States  two-thirds  of  the  world  market  price  for  the  milk  it 
receives.  The  present  level  of  Japanese  milk  purchases  represents  nine  percent 
of  total  U.S.  annual  production  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  and  is  equivalent  to  37  per¬ 
cent  of  the  output  of  this  commodity  by  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin. 

It  is  now  fair  to  say  that  Japan  has  become,  by  virtue  of  this  program,  an 
assured  and  growing  market  for  nonfat  dry  milk.  Preferences  for  milk  have 
been  established  in  childhood  and  its  nutritional  value  is  reflected  in  the  marked 
gains  in  height  and  weight  of  the  average  Japanese  schoolchild.  Quite  apart 
from  the  additional  outlets  for  milk  among  that  30  percent  of  the  school-age 
population  in  Japan  not  now  covered,  it  is  clear  that  the  demand  for  milk  is 
strong  among  those  who  have  grown  beyond  the  school  age.  These  milk-con¬ 
suming  adults  constitute  a  market  for  private  commercial  exports  from  this 
country,  a  market  which  will  in  all  likelihood  expand  over  the  years. 

Japan  represents  only  about  one-twentieth  of  the  untapped  world  market  for 
nonfat  dry  milk  alone.  Although  Japan  is  not  typical  of  all  countries  with  im¬ 
balanced  or  insufficient  agricultural  resources,  the  expansion  of  Japanese  milk 
consumption  provides  a  striking  and  instructive  example  of  what  can  be 
achieved  by  the  food-for-peace  program.  The  proposed  amendment  would  make 
one  condition  of  the  Japanese  experience — predictability  of  supply — more  gen¬ 
erally  available  to  recipient  nations  and  those  administering  the  program.  I 
commend  it  to  the  committee’s  attention  as  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  au¬ 
thority  contained  in  existing  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wrould  like  to  note  in  closing  that  this  proposal  grew  out  of 
discussions  at  the  food-for-peace  conference,  held  on  February  14  and  15,  1964, 
in  Madison,  Wis.,  and  attended  by  Government,  farm,  and  university  leaders  in 
the  field  of  food  distribution.  I  ask  permission  to  include  in  the  record  at  this 
point  the  remarks  of  Robert  G.  Lewis,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  ASCS,  and 
Herbert  J.  Waters,  Assistant  Administrator  for  Material  Resources,  AID.  I 
also  request  that  the  record  contain  an  article  on  the  Conference  by  Robert 
C.  Bjorklund,  farm  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal.1 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee. 


Proposed  Section  309  of  Title  III,  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  Submitted 
by  Representative  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier,  of  Wisconsin 

Long-term  food  supply  commitments 

Sec.  309.  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that  a  com¬ 
modity  is  a  surplus  agricultural  commodity  as  defined  in  section  106  of  title 
I  of  this  Act,  and  that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  for  development  of  com¬ 
mercial  export  markets  for  such  commodity  through  use  in  the  assistance  of 
needy  persons  and  in  nonprofit  school  lunch  programs  outside  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  may  enter  into  contracts  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  appropriate  with  appropriate  agencies  of  foreign  governments,  nonprofit 
voluntary  agencies  registered  with  the  Agency  for  International  Development  or 
other  appropriate  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  inter¬ 
governmental  organizations  to  supply,  for  such  period  not  to  exceed  five  years 
as  he  determines  the  commodity  is  reasonably  likely  to  continue  to  be  a  surplus 
agricultural  commodity,  specified  quantities  of  such  commodity  for  such  use. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  supply  such  commodity  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  other  means  available  to  him,  by  donations  (subject  to 
the  limitations  contained  in  (4)  of  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1949),  sales  at  reduced  prices,  export  payments,  and  combinations 
thereof:  Provided,  however,  That  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not 
bear  any  costs  with  respect  to  the  handling  of  such  commodity  beyond  United 
States  ports  except  that  it  may  pay  ocean  transportation  chages  on  commodities  to 
designated  ports  of  entry  abroad,  and,  in  the  case  of  landlocked  countries,  trans¬ 
portation  charges  to  designated  points  of  entry. 


1  The  article  on  the  conference  by  Robert  C.  Bjorklund,  farm  editor  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  was  also  submitted  and  made  a  part  of  the  committee  files. 
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Excerpts  From  Remarks  of  Robert  G.  Lewis.  Deputy  Administrator  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  and  Vice  President,  CCC, 

at  Governor’s  Conference  on  Food  for  Peace,  Madison,  Wis.,  February 

14, 1964 

Food  for  peace  furnishes  a  substantial  outlet  for  our  United  States  and 
Wisconsin  farm  products,  among  them  milk  products.  This  outlet — it  is  a  kind  of 
“market”  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmers  and  processors  whose  living  is 
derived  from  it — is  of  great  importance  to  the  U.S.  dairy  industry  as  a  whole. 
But  it  is  of  massive  and  vital  importance  to  the  Wisconsin  dairy  industry,  be¬ 
cause  a  large  share  of  the  total  demand  generated  by  the  food-for-peaee  pro¬ 
gram  is  concentrated  on  the  Wisconsin  dairy  industry. 

About  80  percent  of  the  milk  sold  by  Wisconsin  farmers  in  1962  was  used  for 
manufacturing  dairy  products,  principally  butter,  nonfat  dry  milk,  and  cheese. 
A  massive  share  of  the  total  national  production  of  these  products  was  acquired 
by  CCC  under  the  dairy  price  support  program  and  made  available  for  use  in 
the  food  for  peace  and  other  concessional  programs.  CCC  purchases  ( including 
subsidized  exports),  as  a  share  of  the  total  national  production  of  the  respective 
products,  were — - 

Sixty-two  percent,  in  1962  and  fifty-seven  percent  in  1963  of  all  nonfat  dry 
milk ; 

Twenty-six  percent  in  1962  and  twenty-two  percent  in  1963  of  all  butter : 

Twenty  percent  in  1962  and  ten  percent  in  1963  of  all  American-type  cheese. 

If  Wisconsin-manufactured  milk  products  contributed  only  proportionately 
to  the  total  purchases  by  CCC,  approximately  9  percent  of  all  Wisconsin  milk 
sold  in  1962  would  have  gone  directly  into  products  utilized  by  CCC  for  food 
for  peace  and  other  programs.  The  actual  proportion  of  Wisconsin  milk  that 
was  used  for  these  programs  was  undoubtedly  much  greater,  because  Wis¬ 
consin  dairy  manufacturing  plants  are  located  farther  than  average  from 
domestic  commercial  markets,  and  CCC  purchases  are  concentrated  in  the  Wis- 
consin-Minnesota  area. 

Without  these  massive  purchases  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  prices 
of  manufactured  dairy  products  likely  would  go  down  sharply. 

At  present,  dairy  farmers  in  New  Zealand  are  receiving  only  about  ?1.77  per 
hundredweight  for  milk  used  to  supply  the  export  market,  in  which  Wisconsin 
milk  products  would  have  to  compete  if  it  were  not  for  the  market  provided  by 
food  for  peace  and  other  Government-financed  programs.  This  contrasts  with 
the  average  price  of  $3.25  per  hundredweight  actually  received  by  Wisconsin, 
dairy  farmers  during  1963  for  milk  used  for  manufacturing. 

These  are  the  indisputable  economic  facts  of  life  for  Wisconsin's  dairy 
industry.  The  central  fact  of  life  that  they  spell  out  is  that  the  market  pro¬ 
vided  for  Wisconsin’s  dairy  industry  by  the  food-for-peace  program — and  the 
closely  related  domestic  distribution  programs  which  use  up  most  of  the  balance 
of  the  stocks  purchased  by  CCC — is  of  nothing  less  than  life-or-death  importance 
for  Wisconsin’s  dairy  industry. 

These  economic  facts  of  life  underscore  the  importance  of  Wisconsin  dairy 
leaders  taking  a  realistic,  practical,  and,  if  necessary,  hard-boiled  interest  in  the 
food-for-peace  program.  And  it  testifies  to  the  perceptive  and  farseeing  leader¬ 
ship  of  your  Governor,  John  Reynolds,  in  calling  this  conference  to  bring  forth 
into  the  public  consciousness  an  appreciation  of  Wisconsin’s  stake  in  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Food  for  peace,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  the  largest  single  outlet  for 
utilization  of  the  huge  quantities  of  dairy  products  purchased  by  CCC.  During 
the  current  marketing  year  we  etsimated  that  the  following  quantities  of  the 
respective  products  are  being  utilized  in  food  for  peace : 

Eight  hundred  and  eighteen  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  constituting 
72  percent  of  total  CCC  purchases  and  subsidized  exports  of  1,3S0  million 
pounds ; 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  million  pounds  of  butter,  constituting  79  per¬ 
cent  of  total  CCC  purchases  of  290  million  pounds ; 

Five  million  pounds  of  American-type  cheese,  constituting  4  percent  of 
total  CCC  purchases  of  125  million  pounds. 

True  and  indisputable  as  it  is  that  Wisconsin’s  dairy  industry  could  hardly 
survive  without  the  market  provided  by  food  for  peace.  Wisconsin  dairymen 
need  not  feel  apologetic  for  that  fact.  Rather,  they  should  be  proud  to  contribute 
as  importantly  as  they  do  to  the  success  of  a  program  which  adds  greatly  to  our 
national  standing  in  the  world  and  to  the  hopeful  future  of  humankind. 
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But  there  is  another  great  purpose  served  by  our  food-for-peace  program — the 
practical  purpose  of  improving  the  prospect  for  developing  self-supporting  new 
markets  for  tomorrow’s  generation  of  dairy  farmers.  It  is  to  this  purpose  that  I 
will  direct  my  main  attention  in  my  remarks — not  because  I  wish  in  any  way  to 
deprecate  the  humanitarian  purposes  of  the  food-for-peace  program,  but  simply 
because  this  is  the  aspect  that  directly  concerns  my  official  responsibilities  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Any  evaluation  of  market  development  efforts — or  results — should  begin  with 
an  appraisal  of  the  potential  market. 

Only  about  one-third  of  the  people  in  the  world  are  regular  consumers  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  at  the  present  time.  These  are  the  people  of  Western  Europe 
and  its  colonies — in  North  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  parts  of  South 
America.  In  much  of  the  world,  milk  and  dairy  products  are  not  a  traditional 
part  of  the  diet.  These  people  are  not  predisposed  by  their  cultural  background 
to  accept  milk  and  dairy  products  as  important  foods  and,  furthermore,  most  of 
them  lack  the  buying  power  to  buy  dairy  products. 

When  we  look  at  these  economic  and  cultural  facts  about  the  world  population 
in  terms  of  potential  market  opportunities,  we  are  confronted  with  three  domi¬ 
nant  conclusions : 

1.  The  present  active  market  for  dairy  products  is  limited  by  cultural 
patterns  and  low  consumer  buying  power  to  one-third  of  the  world’s  popula¬ 
tion  ; 

2.  The  one-third  of  the  world’s  population  that  is  now  actively  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  dairy  products  is  already  oversupplied — there  are  surpluses  of  milk 
and  manufactured  dairy  products  in  almost  every  one  of  these  countries 
individually,  and  as  a  group  ; 

3.  The  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  population  that  does  not  now  consume 
substantial  quantities  of  dairy  products  does  have  an  acute  need  for  the 
highly  protective  nutritional  elements  of  milk  and  dairy  products,  but  they 
lack  sufficient  buying  power  at  the  present  time,  and  in  some  cases  their 
cultural  disinterest  or  outright  resistance  to  use  of  dairy  foods  would  need 
to  be  overcome  also,  before  they  can  become  important  consumers  of  these 
products. 

In  short,  there  is  terrible  need  among  the  hungry  two-thirds  of  mankind  for 
the  nutritional  components  of  milk  but  these  people  can’t  pay — and  probably 
wouldn’t  buy  milk  if  they  could. 

Governor  Reynolds  has  commented  publicly  a  number  of  times  about  his  favor¬ 
able  impression  of  the  school  lunch  program  for  Japanese  schoolchildren  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  Government  of  Japan.  This  has  been  an  outstandingly  successful 
program,  and  it  is  one  which  has  served  both  the  humanitarian  and  the  market 
development  purposes.  Through  this  program,  we  have  taught  a  whole  genera¬ 
tion  of  Japanese  children  in  their  schools  to  drink  and  to  like  milk — and  greatly 
strengthened  their  health  in  the  process. 

A  school  lunch  program  was  initiated  in  Japan  by  the  U.S.  army  of  occupa¬ 
tion  authorities  in  1947.  And  one  of  the  major  nutritional  components  in  the 
Japanese  school  lunch  program  is  milk — milk  reconstituted  from  dried  milk 
powder  furnished  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  a  large  proportion  of 
it  originating  on  Wisconsin  dairy  farms. 

The  use  of  milk  in  the  Japanese  school  lunch  program  was  initiated  in  1947 
with  a  donation  of  about  5  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  powder.  By  the 
current  year,  the  use  of  milk  has  been  increased  to  37  times  as  much,  and  instead 
of  the  milk  being  donated  by  the  U.S.  Government,  it  is  being  purchased  by  the 
Government  of  Japan  at  5  cents  per  pound,  which  is  about  two-thirds  of  the 
present  world  market  price.  In  the  current  year,  the  total  quantity  of  U.S.  milk 
being  purchased  by  the  Government  of  Japan  is  1S7  million  pounds. 

This  year,  milk  will  be  made  available  to  70  percent  of  the  children  attending 
school  in  Japan.  Next  year,  we  are  hopeful  the  Japanese  Government  will  pur¬ 
chase  an  even  larger  quantity,  and  that  it  will  press  forward  to  extend  its  school 
lunch  program  to  all  children  in  Japanese  schools. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  magnitude  of  the  market  for  our  dried  milk  which 
the  Japanese  school  lunch  program  represents.  This  year’s  purchases  of  1S7 
million  pounds  represents  9  percent  of  the  total  production  of  dried  milk  in  the 
United  States  expected  this  marketing  year.  The  Japanese  purchases  are  equal 
to  almost  two-fifths — 37  percent — of  the  total  annual  production  of  this  product 
in  Wisconsin. 

The  Japanese  authorities  are  convinced  that  consumption  of  milk  has  im¬ 
proved  the  health  of  their  children.  In  1958,  Professor  Ivondo  of  the  major 
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Japanese  university  conducted  large-scale  physical  examinations  of  sixth-grade 
children  who  had  consumed  milk  in  school  for  6  years.  He  reported  that  boys 
averaged  1%  inch  taller  and  4%  pounds  heavier  than  boys  of  the  same  age  and 
grade  level  before  World  War  II.  Girls  averaged  1 %  inch  taller,  and  6%  pounds 
heavier  than  prewar  girls  of  the  same  grade  level.  Professor  Kondo  reported 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  increase  in  weight  and  height  is  due  primarily  to  the 
serving  of  milk  in  the  school  lunches. 

This  program  has  substantial  long-range  benefits  of  special  interest  to 
Wisconsin : 

1.  The  Japanese  Government  is  actively  promoting  the  consumption  of 
milk  among  its  own  people ; 

2.  Japanese  children  are  learning  in  school  to  like  milk  as  a  food,  and 
adding  their  own  particularly  effective  powers  of  persuasion  to  those  of  the 
Japanese  Government  to  encourage  the  adult  population  to  accept  the  use  of 
milk  as  a  suitable  food  for  adults  and  growing  children ; 

3.  The  school  milk  program  itself  is  turning  into  a  business  proposition, 
beginning  with  milk  donated  by  the  U.S.  Government,  with  the  Japanese 
Government  gradually  increasing  its  total  expenditures  and  the  price  per 
pound  that  it  contributes  to  the  cost  of  the  milk ; 

4.  Japan,  in  all  probability,  has  by  now  become  established  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  market  for  dairy  products,  whereas  before  the  initiation  of  the  school 
lunch  program,  the  use  of  milk  for  food  was  considered  appropriate  only 
for  babies  before  the  age  of  weaning,  and  for  invalids. 

The  experience  with  the  Japanese  school  milk  program  suggests  a  number  of 
promising  prospects : 

School  milk  programs  equal  in  scale  to  that  of  Japan,  in  only  six  other  coun¬ 
tries,  would  absorb  all  the  nonfat  dry  milk  purchased  in  a  year  by  CCC ; 

There  are  20  times  as  many  people  in  the  world  as  there  are  in  Japan,  who 
like  the  Japanese  before  our  market  development  school  milk  program,  do  not 
consume  milk  today  because  they  can’t  afford  it,  or  do  not  consider  it  a  suitable 
item  of  diet  for  growing  children  and  adults,  or  both ; 

The  generation  of  demands  for  milk  in  other  countries  similar  to  that  which 
we  have  developed  in  Japan  would  create  a  demand  for  more  milk  than  we  and 
the  other  milk-producing  countries  now  produce ; 

Market  developing  programs  such  as  that  carried  out  in  Japan  would  need  to 
be  underwritten  by  the  U.S.  Government  for  many  years,  but  could  become 
partially  self-supporting  fairly  soon  and  give  reasonable  prospect  eventually 
of  becoming  a  self-supporting  permanent  market  for  dairy  products. 

Of  course,  food-for-peace  school  milk  programs  fall  far  short  of  offering  a 
panacea  for  all  the  problems  of  the  American  dairy  industry.  One  of  the  most 
obvious  and  biggest  problems  remaining  is  the  dairy  farmer’s  dependence  on 
butterfat  for  a  preponderant  share  of  his  income,  in  the  face  of  the  difficulty  of 
finding  satisfactory  market  outlets  or  uses  for  surplus  butter. 

The  Government  has  been  donating  12  pounds  per  year  to  needy  families  and 
welfare  institutions  in  the  United  States.  This  is  almost  twice  as  much  as 
the  average  quantity  of  butter  purchased  by  cash  customers.  The  “1  pound  per 
month  limit”  has  been  lifted,  and  donations  of  butter  now  go  as  high  as  4 
pounds  per  person  per  month  in  some  welfare  institutions.  Donations  of  butter 
for  the  food-for-peace  program  have  been  greatly  increased  during  the  current 
year.  We  estimate  the  total  will  reach  229  million  pounds. 

The  high  cost  of  butter  is  the  principal  disadvantage  of  using  it  for  food  for 
peace.  It  costs  the  Government  about  80  cents  per  pound  of  milkfat  to  buy  and 
process  CCC-owned  butted  into  butter  oil,  can  it,  and  ship  it  to  port  for  shipment 
overseas.  The  comparable  cost  for  vegetable  oil  is  only  15  cents  per  pound.  The 
recipients  generally  prefer  the  vegetable  oil,  pound-for-pound,  because  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  better  keeping  qualities. 

The  problem  of  butter  disposal  is  the  weakest  link  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  support  for  the  use  of  milk  in  the  food-for-peace  program.  If  we  want 
more  milk,  for  more  school  milk  programs — we  get  more  butter,  too. 

This  and  other  problems  confront  us  in  developing  out  national  agricultural 
policies,  including  our  surplus  utilization  programs.  Wisconsin  dairy  industry 
leaders  have  a  special  interest  and  a  special  responsbility  to  help  us  to  find 
answers  for  them ;  for  very  substantially,  the  Nation  as  a  whole  must  look  to 
them  for  the  ingenuity  and  adaptability  that  are  needed  to  devise  dairy  progams 
fitted  to  the  needs — and  also  to  the  opportunities — of  the  times.  Wisconsin  as 
a  whole — because  of  the  massive  role  of  the  dairy  industry  to  its  overall  econ¬ 
omy — has  a  similar  interest. 
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Governor  Reynold’s  vision  in  calling  this  conference,  and  the  response  it  has 
engendered  from  farmers,  industry  leaders,  and  the  public  generally,  signify  that 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  will  accept  their  particular  responsibility  in  helping  to 
find  the  answers  we  need. 


Foreign  Aid — Challenge  and  Opportunity 


(Remarks  by  Herbert  J.  Waters,  Assistant  Administrator  for  Material  Resources, 

Agency  for  International  Development,  Department  of  State,  before  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Governor’s  Conference  on  Food  For  Peace,  February  14,  1964) 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  on  this  platform  with  Dick  Reuter  and  Bob 
Lewis.  As  Assistant  Administrator  for  Material  Reserves  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  it  is  my  responsibility — and  great  pleasure — to  work 
closely  with  both  USD  A  and  the  White  House  Food  for  Peace  Office,  for  we 
are  engaged  in  a  team  effort  to  enable  food  for  peace  to  have  the  maximum  im¬ 
pact  in  helping  to  attain  our  foreign  assistance  objectives. 

In  my  discussion,  I  will  describe  briefly  the  reasons  for  the  foreign  assistance 
program — a  program  that  has  been  vigorously  supported  by  four  national  ad¬ 
ministrations — and  demonstrate  how  food  for  peace  contributes  an  important 
resource  necessary  to  the  achievement  of  economic,  social,  and  political  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  emerging  nations  of  the  free  world. 

Ancient  Seneca  correctly  observed  that,  “A  hungry  people  listens  not  to  reason, 
nor  care  for  justice  *  *  *.” 

With  one-third  of  humanity  hungry  or  undernourished,  almost.  1  billion 
people  are  becoming  increasingly  deaf  to  reason.  Despairing  of  justice,  fed  by  the 
frustrations  of  centuries,  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  are  erupt¬ 
ing — some  with  volcanic  fury — in  their  quest  for  a  better  life  for  themselves 
and  their  children. 

Unless  we  tangibly  demonstrate  our  concern,  unless  we  aid  them  in  their 
search  for  economic  viability,  social  justice,  and  political  freedom,  we  can  only 
expect  violence  and  chaos,  an  environment  for  communism,  a  breeding  ground 
for  war. 

In  this  interdependent,  troubled  world — a  world  in  which  peace  is  a  fragile 
commodity  at  best — we  must  present  an  alternative  to  the  “get-rich-quick” 
blandishments  of  the  Castros  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  Our  foreign  assistance  program 
is  that  alternative.  In  enables  the  peoples  of  the  emerging  nations  to  achieve 
their  aspirations  in  an  orderly  manner — in  freedom  and  peace — so  that  our 
freedom  and  prosperity  may  be  more  secure. 

And  so  we  proceed  in  our  efforts  to  encourage  the  growth  of  modern  economic, 
social,  and  political  institutions  in  the  developing  nations — from  agricultural 
improvement  to  educational  opportunity,  from  the  establishment  of  government 
infrastructure  to  the  encouragement  of  private  enterprise,  from  the  building  of 
roads  to  the  founding  of  cooperatives. 

Our  ultimate  objective — our  guiding  principle — in  all  these  undertakings,  is 
to  assist  the  developing  nations  to  achieve  the  capability  required  to  sustain 
continued  progress  by  their  own  efforts.  And,  we  are  having  success  in  this.  We 
are  helping  them  to  reach  a  stage  of  self-sustaining  development  which  will 
eliminate  the  need  for  further  outside  assistance. 

This  is  no  idealistic  dream.  The  necessity  for  aid  to  such  countries  as  Greece, 
Israel,  Mexico,  and  free  China,  is  diminishing.  Before  too  long  economic 
assistance  to  these  countries  can  cease — and  others — -with  continued  aid  from 
us  and  the  other  developed  nations  of  the  West — will  also  eventually  reach  this 
goal.  !• 

Mr.  Lewis  has  described  some  of  the  contributions  to  development  made  by 
the  food-for-peace  program  as  they  relate  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Let  me  add  some  others— the  ohes  for  which  AID  has 
primary  responsibility  in  this  team  effort  to  use  our  agricultural  abundance  for  j 
both  humanitarian  and  economic  development  purposes. 

One  hundred  million  undernourished  people  shared  in  our  agricultural 
abundance  last  fiscal  year.  They  included  refugees  fleeing  persecution  and  dis¬ 
aster  victims  uprooted  by  floods  and  earthquakes.  Almost  4  million  institutional¬ 
ized  people  were  nourished  ,by  'our  .surplus  'foods '  while  more  than  26  million 
poverty-stricken  families  in  areas  of  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition  received 
direct  food  assistance  during  this  same  fleriod. 
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Forty  million  school  children — many  of  whom  were  too  hungry  to  attend 
classes  previously— received  approximately  1.5  million  tons  of  food  in  classrooms 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

In  Latin  America — where  AID  administers  the  child-feeding  program  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress — one-quarter  of  the  school  age  children — almost  10 
million  youngsters — are  literally  tasting  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  Bra¬ 
zilian  children  alone  have  consumed  over  a  billion  glasses  of  milk. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Latin  American  nations  have  spent  the  equivalent 
of  more  than  $13  million  for  administrative  expenses.  Our  investment  in  food 
and  transportation  exceeded  $28  million. 

And,  because  many  of  these  impoverished  people  lack  even  rudimentary  uten¬ 
sils — plates,  spoons,  and  cups — some  AID  money  is  added  to  food-for-peace  input 
to  help  get  these  programs  started  in  new  areas. 

Feeding  so  many  millions  of  children  is  a  particularly  noteworthy  achieve¬ 
ment.  A  whole  new  generation  is  growing  up  knowing  that  they  have  friends 
who  not  only  care  about  their  future  but  friends  who  show  their  concern  in  a 
very  real  way.  These  many  million  school  children  are  eating  daily — and 
regularly,  for  the  first  time,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese — the  dairy  products  that 
form  the  essential  building  blocks  for  growth.  And,  they  know  it’s  you  who 
are  helping  them.  They  know  it’s  the  generosity  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  is  providing  them  with  a  better  opportunity  for  a  brighter,  healthier 
future. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  initiative  and  drive 
demonstrated  by  your  own  Lester  Johnson  in  his  unceasing  efforts  to  improve 
and  expand  the  use  of  dairy  products  through  the  food-for-peace  program.  Con¬ 
gressman  Johnson’s  continuing  interest  and  dedication  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  Wisconsin — coupled  with  his  personal  conviction  of  the  merits  of  the 
food-for-peace  program — have  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  a  comparatively 
easy-to-operate  milk  reconstituting  machine  in  areas  where  the  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies — such  as  CARE  and  Catholic  Relief  Service — are  administering  AID’S 
larger  child  feeding  programs.  It  is  due  to  his  dynamic,  imaginative  efforts  that 
this  machine  is  now  undergoing  pilot  program  testing  in  such  places  as  Quito, 
Ecuador,  and  Rio  and  Recife,  Brazil.  If — as  preliminary  results  indicate — simple, 
low-cost  equipment — such  as  the  reconstituting  machine — can  be  economically 
introduced  into  backward  areas — the  eating  habits  of  millions  will  change.  This 
change  can  have  profound  impact  on  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin.  It  can  result  in 
greater,  more  diverse  use  of  Wisconsin’s  farm  abundance.  I  think  we  can  all  be 
proud  of  Congressman  Johnson’s  untiring  efforts  to  contribute  to  the  expansion  of 
markets  for  his  State’s  chief  farm  commodities. 

The  most  famous  food  label  in  the  world  today  is  the  one  that  reads,  “Donated 
by  the  People  of  the  United  States  of  America” — the  phrase  that  is  being  carried 
into  millions  of  huts  and  hovels  of  the  world  in  a  score  of  languages. 

Yet,  this  vast  array  of  food  aid  is  only  a  part  of  the  food-for-peace  story. 

It  covers  only  programs  under  titles  II  and  III  of  Public  Law  480 — programs 
for  which  AID  has  direct  responsibility — programs  involving  either  direct 
government-to-government  programs  of  our  great  voluntary  agencies  such  as 
CARE,  Church  World  Service,  Catholic  Relief  Service,  and  similar  groups  regis¬ 
tered  with  AID  who  cooperate  in  the  food-for-peace  effort. 

But,  an  even  larger  food  contribution  is  being  made  to  our  total  assistance 
efforts  around  the  world  through  the  titles  I  and  IV  sales  programs  in  which 
the  food  moves  through  regular  commercial  channels  of  trade. 

During  this  past  year,  32  new  or  amended  sales  agreements  amounting  to  over 
$586  million  worth  of  U.S.  agricultural  products  were  concluded  with  28  countries, 
involving  movement  of  more  than  5  million  tons  of  farm  products. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  millions  of  recipients  aided  by  this  huge 
input,  these  sales  programs  have  prevented  inflation-causing  food  shortages  in 
many  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  They  have  also  generated  more  than 
$350  million  worth  of  local  currencies  made  available  to  AID  for  granting  or 
lending  back  to  the  purchasing  countries  for  a  vast  array  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  programs — and  another  $30  million  for  military  support  to  friendly  allies. 

Out  of  these  calendar  year  1963  food-for-peace  agreements,  have  been  gen¬ 
erated  an  additional  $135  million  for  U.S.  Government  uses — including  embassy 
costs  abroad,  market  development  promotion  for  American  agriculture,  financing 
of  our  cultural  exchange  program,  translation  of  books  and  periodicals  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Service,  and  many  other  uses. 
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When  these  “U.S.  use”  funds  are  used  by  other  departments  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  appropriated  dollars  are  paid  back  into  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  so  that  dollars  remain  here  instead  of  going  abroad. 

Over  the  years  you  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  title  III  donation  programs  /!_ 
administered  through  voluntary  agenceis  cooperating  with  us. 

But  you  haven’t  heard  as  much  about  the  title  II  programs  for  economic  devel¬ 
opment — for  this  is  a  newer  area  of  our  food-for-peace  effort— an  area  in  which 
we  have  made  great  strides  forward  in  the  past  few  years.  The  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  this  title  of  Public  Law  480  has  been  used  to  stimulate  and  assist  in 
desirable  agricultural  development  and  resettlement  objectives— and  even  in  the 
founding  and  financing  of  cooperatives — through  the  use  of  food  and  feed. 

For  example,  where  large  segments  of  the  population  are  unemployed  and 
underfed,  workers  usually  are  willing  to  accept  food  as  partial  payment  of 
wages  for  work  on  high  labor  component  projects  such  as  land  clearing,  reforesta- 
— twm.  and  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  schools,  dams,  and  irrigation  and 
drainage  ditches. 

America’s  farm  abundance  is  assisting  in  the  implementation  of  such  com¬ 
munity  development  projects  around  the  world.  Gainful  employment  is  being 
given  to  idle  hands  in  a  constructive  economic  development  effort  having  a  direct 
impact  on  the  people  in  their  own  villages.  In  19  countries,  an  estimated  585,000 
laborers  are  earning  food  as  part  payment  of  wages.  Including  families,  the 
total  number  of  recipients  of  food  under  this  program  exceeds  3  million  people. 

This  aspect  of  food  for  peace  has  wmrked  remarkably  well  in  Tunisia,  where 
over  200.000  workers  have  completed  3,500  projects  ranging  from  well  digging  to 
reforestation,  and  are,  even  now,  at  work  on  other  land  improvement  and  soil 
J_consfirva4ioii  projects. 

On  Formosa,  some  5,000  persons  are  engaged  in  similar  food-financed  activities. 

In  Ilan.  a  province  of  Formosa,  I  stood  on  an  8-mile  earthen  dyke  as  it  was  being 
completed  by  rice  farmers  to  save  their  crops  from  typhoon  flooding.  Through 
interpreters,  these  Chinese  farmers  told  me  that  it  couldn’t  have  been  done  with¬ 
out  our  food  being  supplied  to  their  families,  thus  freeing  them  to  contribute  their 
labor  for  a  project  that  has  preserved  the  entire  area’s  farm  productivity. 

In  Bahia.  Brazil,  road  construction  has  been  a  major  project  under  the  food-for- 
wages  program.  A- typical  example  is  a  12-kilometer  farm-to-market  shortcut, 
which  actually  shortens  by  30  kilometers,  the  distance  from  the  sisal  producing 
area  in  Bahia  to  the  regional  marketing  center. 

Trouble-torn  Algeria  is  another  example,  where,  acting  through  the  Church 
World  Service  rather  than  the  Government,  wre  have  provided  wheat,  nonfat 
dry  milk,  and  edible  oil  in  sufficient  quantity  to  premit  putting  18,000  people  to 
work  on  reforestation.  They  will  set  out  21  million  trees  on  28  sites,  involving 
an  estimated  53,000  acres  of  land. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  many  examples  of  how  your  food  is  being  put  to  work — 
improving  the  possibility  for  people  in  other  lands  to  become  self-supporting  in 
the  years  ahead. 

We  are  also  “grubstaking”  agricultural  resettlement  and  colonization  projects 
in  support  of  land  reform — in  Africa,  in  the  Middle  East,  and  in  Latin  America. 

Illustrative  of  such  undertakings  is  the  recent  food-for-peace  agreement  signed 
with  Colombia  to  help  grubstake  displaced  rural  families  under  an  Alliance  for 
Progress  pilot  project. 

Under  its  terms,  food  will  be  supplied  to  families  in  the  process  of  settlement 
in  new  areas  on  land  grants  offered  by  the  Colombian  Federation  of  Coffee 
Growers.  It  also  will  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  cafeteria  meals  at  rural 
school  centers  and  as  partial  payment  for  work  on  access  roads  in  the  affected 
area. 

By  helping  to  establish  cooperatives — substituting  food  and  feed  for  dollars 
as  “seed”  capital — we  hope  to  help  build  the  very  institutions  that,  under  de¬ 
mocracy,  have  enabled  the  American  farmer  to  be  a  productive  contributor  to, 
as  well  as  a  participant  in,  the  highest  living  standard  the  world  has  ever  known. 

As  an  example,  American  farm  surpluses  are  about  to  be  put  to  work  to  help 
build  a  livestock  and  poultry  industry  in  the  Philippines. 

Under  a  5-year  operating  agreement,  American  surplus  feed  grains,  beginning 
with  sorghum,  are  to  be  exported  to  Filipino  cooperative  exchanges  which  will 
receive  and  store  the  grains,  contract  for  milling  and  mixture  of  additives  by 
private  feed  companies,  and  sell  the  feed  to  farmers  through  approved  coopera¬ 
tives. 

The  funds  generated  are  to  be  used  for  providing  credit  to  help  small  farmers 
get  on  their  feet  in  the  Philippines. 
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The  food-for-peace  program  also  assists  private  investment  in  the  developing 
countries.  Under  Cooley  loan  authority,  so-called  because  the  legislation  was 
sponsored  by  Representative  Cooley,  of  North  Carolina,  up  to  25  percent  of  the 
local  currency  generated  by  the  sale  of  American  surplus  foods  and  fibers  may 
be  lent  to  U.S.  business  firms  or  their  affiliates  for  oversea  investment  opportuni¬ 
ties  contributing  to  economic  development.  Since  the  inception  of  this  program 
late  in  1957,  more  than  230  loans  totalling  almost  $150  million  have  been  made 
for  private  enterprise  in  22  countries — from  Greece  to  Pakistan,  from  Turkey 
to  free  China. 

Recently,  we  made  the  largest  Cooley  loan  in  the  history  of  the  program — 
$17.5  million  worth  of  local  currency  to  help  build  a  fertilizer  plant  in  India. 
Together  with  an  Export-Import  Bank  loan — to  cover  the  dollar  cost  of  some  of 
the  plant  equipment — this  project  comprises  the  largest  private  financing  of  any 
project  in  India. 

Perhaps  these  examples  give  you  some  idea  of  the  vision  and  creative  imagina¬ 
tion  being  used  to  develop  more  effective  uses  abroad  for  our  domestic  food 
abundance. 

But,  we  must  view  the  food-for-peace  program  in  its  true  perspective. 
Effective  and  important  as  it  is,  it  is  but  one  of  the  resources  available  to 
us.  Food  for  peace  can  only  achieve  its  objectives  if  it  is  considered  as  a  part 
of  an  overall  foreign  economic  assistance  effort  by  the  United  States,  an  effort 
in  which  capital  development  and  technical  assistance  are  combined  with 
food  for  peace  to  achieve  a  common  objective. 

For  example,  free  China  is  reaching  a  point  where  its  economy  is  becoming 
self-sustaining.  Food  for  peace  contributed  greatly  to  this  development,  but 
it  could  not  have  done  the  job  alone.  Capital  development  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance,  combined  with  food  for  peace,  have  made  this  dynamic  achievement 
possible. 

And,  as  free  China  approaches  self-sustaining  growth,  not  only  is  it  becoming 
a  stronger  part  of  the  free  world,  but  it  is  also  becoming  a  larger  export  market 
for  American  agricultural  commodities.  U.S.  commercial  exports  to  that  country 
have  more  than  tripled  in  the  last  5  years. 

Free  China  is  not  unique  as  an  example  of  how  food  for  peace  has  triggered 
a  chain  of  events  that  has  seen  aid  recipients  become  cash  customers. 

Thanks  in  part  to  a  school-lunch  program  instituted  with  gift  commodities 
from  the  United  States,  the  Japanese  have  developed  an  enormous  appetite  for 
U.S.  milk,  wheat,  and  corn  products.  As  a  result,  they  now  buy  immense 
quantities  of  each  of  these  commodities  for  dollars.  Japan,  a  former  bene¬ 
ficiary  of  food  for  peace,  is  now  the  largest  single  purchaser  of  American 
farm  products. 

Where  food  for  peace  has  gone  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  there  now  are 
developing  dollar  markets  for  more  and  more  U.S.  commodities.  Spain,  for 
example,  has  become  a  $70  million  a  year  cash  market  for  U.S.  farm  products. 
Israel  and  Greece  are  also  coming  up  rapidly  as  dollar  purchasers. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  all  Americans,  and  more  particularly  those 
who  are  engaged  in  raising,  selling,  and  distributing  food,  have  an  enormous 
stake,  not  only  in  the  food-for-peace  program,  but  in  the  whole  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  effort. 

You  may  be  skeptical  of  the  success  of  this  Nation’s  foreign  assistance 
efforts. 

You  may  be  pessimistic  over  recent  setbacks  and  be  apprehensive  lest  there 
be  future  ones.  But,  let  me  say  that  final  success  or  failure  will  not  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  them. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  measure  success  or  failure  of  a  long-range  program 
in  terms  of  short-range  events. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  myriad  of  problems  of  development  cannot 
be  easily  and  readily  solved.  Progress  which  necessarily  involves  the  stimula¬ 
tion  to  growth  of  institutions — which  for  us  began  with  the  Magna  Carta  800 
years  ago — takes  time  and  patience.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  weary  of 
this  burden,  for — as  the  late  President  Kennedy  warned,  “  *  *  *  our  adversaries 
will  not.” 

So  long  as  the  ultimate  objectives  of  economic,  social,  and  political  growth 
is  clearly  and  broadly  based  in  a  context  of  individual  freedom  and  self-respect, 
we  can  be  safely  optimistic  of  the  future. 

Though  the  road  to  development  is  clouded  in  uncertainty — progress  has  been 
■inade^— progress  is  being  made.  - 

To  paraphrase  an  old  saw,  “Helpfulness  is  the  best  policy.”  ■  ■ 
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We  are  helping  others  because  it  is  the  right  tiling  to  do — and  the  right 
thing  to  do  in  this  instance — simultaneously  serves  our  own  vital  interests. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  faced  with  a  flaming  challenge — one  which  con¬ 
tains  within  itself  a  golden  opportunity. 

The  challenge — which  threatens  the  peace  of  the  world  and  our  own  security — 
is  posed  by  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations  occurring  in  the  developing 
nations  of  the  free  world. 

To  help  these  people  achieve  their  aspirations  presents  us  with  a  unique  op¬ 
portunity  to  serve  our  own  vital  interests — a  more  secure  future  and  an  ex¬ 
panded  economy. 

We  dare  not  ignore  this  challenge — or  we  will  surely  lose  the  opportunity. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :15  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  in  recess,  to  re¬ 
convene  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  February  20, 1964.) 
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THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  20,  1964 

House  of  Representatives, 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agricultural  Operations 

of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  1310, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  Hon.  W.  R 
Poage  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Poage,  Jones  of  Missouri,  Matthews, 
Harding,  Matsunaga,  Dague,  and  Mclntire. 

Also  present :  Representative  Quie. 

Christine  S.  Gallagher,  clerk;  Hyde  H.  Murray,  assistant  clerk; 
John  J.  Heimburger,  counsel ;  and  Robert  Bruce,  assistant  counsel. 

Mr.  Poage  (presiding).  The  subcommittee  will  please  come  to 
order. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  National  Research  Council,  have 
presented  us  with  a  statement  which  they  ask  to  be  inserted  in  the 
record  in  lieu  of  an  oral  presentation,  and  without  objection  it  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record  at  this  point. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  BOARD  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES-NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Board,  established  in  1940  under  the 
division  of  Biology  and  Agriculture  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences-National  Research  Council,  serves  as  an  advisory  body  in  the 
field  of  food  and  nutrition.  It  promotes  needed  research  in  the  broad 
field  and  helps  interpret  nutritional  science  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  welfare.  The  Board  may  act  on  its  own  initiative  or  on 
request  from  public  or  private  agencies. 

The  members  of  the  Board  are  appointed  from  among  leaders  in 
the  sciences  related  to  food  and  nutrition  on  the  basis  of  their  quali¬ 
fications  of  experience  and  judgment  to  deal  with  the  broad  problems 
that  come  before  the  Board.  Appropriate  contact  with  Federal 
agencies,  scientific  societies,  and  other  associations  is  maintained 
through  liaison  representatives  appointed  from  their  respective  or¬ 
ganizations.  Specific  activities  of  the  Board  are  carried  on  by  the 
committees  composed  of  experts  in  each  field.  Members  of  the  Board 
and  its  committees  serve  without  compensation  beyond  their  actual 
expenses. 

Financial  support  for  publications  and  meetings  of  the  Board  is 
primarily  provided  by  foundations  such  as  the  Milbank  Memorial 
Fund,  the  Nutrition  Foundation,  and  the  Williams-Waterman  Fund 
of  the  Research  Corporation.  Funds  for  specific  purposes  may  come 
through  government  contract  or  grants  from  industry. 
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International  Food  and  Nutrition  Programs 
FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  recognizes  the  need  for  effective  action  programs 
to  meet  urgent  food  and  nutrition  deficiencies  in  many  developing  areas  of  the 
world.  Consideration  must  be  given  both  to  the  needs  of  resident  populations 
and  to  achieving  long-range  objectives  of  mutual  interest  based  on  improvements 
in  agriculture,  food  technology,  nutrition  practices,  and  public  health.  The  rec- 
ommendatinos  developed  in  this  statement  have  an  obvious  relationship  to  prob¬ 
lems  in  international  trade  and  in  developing  worldwide  conditions  that  lessen 
the  risks  of  war. 

The  quantities  of  food  available  for  export  from  technologically  advanced 
countries  are  far  below  the  quantities  needed  for  normal  health  and  vigor  in 
countries  where  population  densities  are  high,  agricultural  practices  are  in¬ 
efficient,  and  where  trained  personnel,  equipment,  arable  land  and  transportation 
facilities  are  lacking.  In  many  countries  the  rate  of  population  increase  tends 
to  outrun  or  offset  the  slow  increments  in  food  production  and  improvements  in 
economic  or  social  structure. 

Fortunately,  in  North  America,  Western  Europe,  Australia,  Argentina  and  a 
few  other  sections  of  the  world  there  is  currently  an  abundance  of  foods  for 
export  both  through  regular  channels  of  trade  and  on  a  humanitarian  basis  to 
areas  where  hunger  and  malnutrition  are  most  severe.  Although  the  most 
damaging  deficiencies  are  in  foods  of  high  quality  protein,  such  as  milk,  meat 
poultry,  and  fish,  there  are  many  countries  where  caloric  deficiences  are  serious. 
The  caloric  (energy)  needs  can  be  met  at  relatively  low  cost  with  supplies  of 
grains,  legumes,  and  oil  seeds,  such  as  wheat,  corn,  rice,  sorghum,  and  soybeans 
which  are  also  useful  sources  of  protein,  fats,  vitamins,  and  minerals.  Adequate 
caloric  intake  is  an  important  and  immediate  factor  in  maintaining  morale  and 
work  output  but  often  does  not  correct  the  most  crucial  forms  of  nutritional 
health  impairment. 

Unfortunately  the  fundamental  manner  in  which  an  inadequate  food  supply — 
in  terms  of  either  quantity  or  nutritive  quality— retards  economic,  social,  and 
political  development  often  goes  unrecognized  here  and  abroad.  When  malnu¬ 
trition  is  endemic  the  low  levels  of  vitality,  poor  resistance  to  disease,  stunted 
physical  and  mental  development,  and  limited  time  for  constructive  pursuits 
beyond  mere  survival  all  combine  to  restrict  progress  and  to  create  political 
and  economic  instability.  Such  conditions  in  any  part  of  the  free  world  impose 
upon  other  nations  economic  hazards  and  risks  to  peaceful  relations. 

Policies  and  programs  for  the  utilization  of  foods  available  for  export  should 
include  provision  for  at  least  three  major  categories  of  use : 

1.  Commercial  sales  in  vTorld  markets  through  normal  channels  of  trade 
represent  the  major  immediate  and  long-range  goal,  insofar  as  circumstances 
permit.  Under  present  circumstances,  this  avenue  of  action,  however,  does 
not  serve  adequately  in  meeting  the  total  situation. 

2.  Special  negotiations  are  important  in  soft  currency  areas,  including  such 
arrangements  as  purchase  credits  at  low  interest  rates,  exchange  for  goods 
or  materials  for  which  there  is  a  need  in  this  country  and  crediting  food  as 
part  of  contract  commitments  for  economic  development.  Agreements  should 
include  specific  and  liberal  allowance  of  funds  for  advanced  training  pro¬ 
grams  in  agriculture,  food  technology  and  nutrition,  both  here  and  abroad. 

3.  Organized  and  supervised  programs  of  free  distribution  in  disaster 
areas  and  for  humanitarian  purposes  as  in  maternal  and  child  health 
centers  and  school  lunch  programs  are  desirable,  but  only  via  well-organized 
national  and  international  agencies  that  require  joint  responsibility  by 
local  agencies  and  provide  enough  surveillance  to  assure  satisfactory 
programing. 

There  is  no  prospect  that  most  of  the  newly  developing  countries  will  find 
it  possible  through  their  own  resources  to  produce  immediately  enough  of  the 
foods  needed  for  optimum  health,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  more  advanced 
countries  cannot  produce  enough  to  meet  the  entire  world  needs.  However,  our 
policies  should  vigorously  and  honestly  encourage  the  development  of  food  re¬ 
sources  within  the  countries  that  have  severe  deficiencies  beyond  their  present 
capacity  to  purchase  or  provide.  Giveaway  techniques  or  uneconomical  merchan¬ 
dising  of  food  commodities  will  not  solve  either  their  problem  or  ours.  Start- 
and-stop  programs  are  even  more  damaging,  particularly  in  food,  health,  and 
educational  activities. 
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Beyond  the  service  of  supplying  foods  on  a  normal  economic  basis,  our  greatest 
contribution  in  proportion  to  our  resources  can  be  in  terms  of  careful  and  vigorous 
programs  of  education  by  demonstration  and  sustained  personnel  training,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  financial  credits  and  the  advisory  services  of  carefully  selected 
experts  to  improve  research  and  practices  in  agriculture,  human  nutrition,  food 
technology,  sanitation,  and  industrial  management. 

In  shaping  policies  and  in  planning  programs,  there  should  be  clear  recognition 
that  the  segment  of  the  population  penalized  most  severely  by  malnutrition  in 
nearly  all  of  the  developing  countries  is  in  the  age  range  from  weaning  to  5  years. 
Reaching  this  group  is  extremely  difficult.  In  many  areas,  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  children  fail  to  survive  to  school  age,  directly  or  indirectly  as  a  result  of 
poor  nutrition.  Among  those  that  survive,  permanent  physical  stunting  is  often 
equivalent  to  2  to  3  years  of  their  most  rigid  growth  and  the  central  nervous 
system  may  also  be  irreversibly  injured  in  degree  comparable  to  the  suppression 
of  early  growth.  In  the  light  of  requirements  for  achieving  social  and  economic 
progress,  the  task  of  assuring  an  adequate  food  supply  for  mothers,  infants,  and 
growing  children  merits  a  much  higher  priority  than  it  has  had  in  the  past. 
For  example,  it  is  shortsighted  and  tragic  to  go  so  far  as  to  encourage  increased 
use  of  land  for  production  of  cash  crops  for  export  from  newly  developing 
countries  when  the  result  of  such  a  program  is  failure  to  adequately  feed  and 
protect  the  health  of  the  population  as  a  whole.  Agricultural  exports  can  be  of 
immense  economic  advantage  in  establishing  a  favorable  monetary  exchange,  but 
this  goal  should  not  cause  neglect  of  available  land,  credits,  and  education  to 
produce  essential  food  for  low-income  segments  in  the  population. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  FOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

The  vital  importance  of  food  technology  to  the  development  of  countries  whose 
economy  is  based  largely  on  agriculture  has  not  been  clearly  recognized.  Food 
technology  can  make  permanent  contributions  to  the  economy  and  health  of 
developing  countries  in  three  broad  fields  : 

1.  In  agriculture  by  providing  improved  crop  selection,  processing,  and 
distribution,  thus  stabilizing  and  extending  outlets  for  farm  products  on  a 
year-round  basis,  and  by  preventing  waste  and  spoilage  of  temporary  crop 
surpluses.  This  role  of  the  food  technologist  is  a  key  to  success  in  agricul¬ 
tural  production. 

2.  In  industry  by  providing  employment  at  a  higher  level  of  production 
and  income  through  an  expansion  of  food  processing  and  by  developing 
products  for  export. 

3.  In  public  health  by  improving  the  nutritional  value  of  foods  and  by 
modernizing  sanitary  practices  in  food  handling.  For  example  a  very 
important  contribution  of  food  technology  would  be  the  development  of 
high-quality  protein  foods  in  forms  that  are  inexpensive  and  highly 
acceptable. 

FEATURES  OF  AN  ADEQUATE  PROGRAM  IN  NUTRITION  AND  FOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

Although  conditions  vary  from  country  to  country,  an  adequate  program  in 
nutrition  and  food  technology  would  include  such  features  as  : 

1.  Establish  departments  of  nutrition  in  universities  with  specialists  in 
clinical  nutrition,  biochemistry,  physiology,  dietitics  and  food  management. 

2.  Organize  and  support  teaching  curriculums  for  training  of  medical  stu¬ 
dents,  nurses,  dietitians,  home  demonstration  agents,  and  public  health 
educators  in  nutritional  science. 

3.  Assist  and  support  the  conduct  of  dietary  surveys,  nutrition  clinics, 
and  research  programs  on  problems  of  greatest  local  and  national  im¬ 
portance. 

4.  Establish  food  technology  laboratories  in  one  or  more  agricultural  col¬ 
leges,  with  specialists  in  bacteriology,  food  analysis,  food  engineering,  and 
food  management.  The  laboratory  should  include  pilot  plant  equipment  for 
developmental  work  on  a  semicommercial  scale. 

5.  Organize  and  support  training  programs  in  food  sanitation,  quality 
control,  research  and  demonstrations,  emphasizing  the  production  and 
processing  of  high-quality  protein  foods,  and  the  shipment  or  canning  and 
dehydration  of  local  foods  generally. 

6.  Organize  councils  on  food  and  nutrition  to  coordinate  programs  and 
advise  the  secretaries  or  ministers  of  agriculture,  health,  education,  com¬ 
merce  and  economic  development.  One  of  the  major  goals  in  the  work  of 
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such  councils  should  be  the  development  of  agricultural  industrial  programs 
to  serve  all  segments  of  the  public  on  a  sound  economic  basis. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  In  view  of  the  primary  importance  of  nutrition  and  food  technology  to  the 
health  and  economic  welfare  in  developing  countries,  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Board  recommends  that  a  comprehensive  program  in  nutrition  and  food  tech¬ 
nology  be  instituted  and  supported  by  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
or  other  Federal  agency  authorized  to  meet  this  critical  need  for  a  coordinated 
and  sustained  program.  A  top-level  executive  should  be  appointed  with  sufficient 
responsibility  to  insure  coordination  of  the  international  activities  of  the  several 
Government  departments  that  have  major  interests  in  nutrition  and  food  tech¬ 
nology  and  in  the  related  aspects  of  agriculture,  industry,  education  and  public 
health. 

2.  A  small  high-level  advisory  committee  or  commission  should  be  established 
to  assist  the  above  executive  in  developing  and  maintaining  a  greater  degree 
of  coordination  among  Government,  non-Government,  and  international  agencies 
having  major  responsibilities  in  international  food  and  nutrition  programs. 
Members  should  be  independent  of  other  Government  positions  and  should 
include  chiefly  persons  with  extensive  training  and  experience  in  such  areas  as 
food  production,  distribution  and  technology,  human  and  animal  nutrition, 
education  and  public  health.  Executive  sessions  should  be  held  regularly  and  on 
call  by  the  chairman.  Administrative  responsibilities  apparently  should  be  in 
the  Federal  Council  of  Science  and  Technology. 

3.  Provision  should  be  made  for  sustained  and  increased  support  of  the  Inter¬ 
departmental  Committee  on  Nutrition  for  National  Development  and  for  follow¬ 
up  programs  to  build  on  the  opportunities  created  by  their  initial  surveys.  This 
group  has  completed  surveys  in  22  countries  and  has  issued  reports  outlining 
both  the  nature  of  problems  to  be  solved  and  programs  for  their  solution.  The 
surveys  constitute  a  resource  that  should  be  developed  for  the  mutual  advantage 
of  the  countries  served  and  the  United  States. 

4.  Because  of  the  severity  and  worldwide  scope  of  the  problem  and  its  sig¬ 
nificance  for  social  and  economic  development,  a  primary  objective  of  the  U.S. 
foreign  policy  as  it  relates  to  foods  and  nutrition  should  be  the  prevention  of 
serious  malnutrition  among  children,  with  first  consideration  for  the  age  range 
from  weaning  to  5  years.  This  program  should  be  accomplished  in  a  manner 
that  will  not  create  dependency,  but  instead  will  encourage  individual  initiative 
and  responsibility  within  the  areas  served. 

5.  International  food  and  nutrition  programs  should  include  a  diligent  regard 
for  encouraging  food  production  for  domestic  use  or  export,  whichever  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  total  population  in  developing  areas.  Attainment  of  good 
nurition  practices  within  the  cooperating  countries  should  be  the  primary  goal. 
This  policy  would  encourage,  rather  than  interfere  with,  a  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  of  markets  in  normal  trade  for  products  from  the  United  States,  but  the 
marketing  aspects  should  not  have  precedence  over  the  protection  of  health  and 
general  economic  progress  in  the  developing  countries. 

6.  Greater  flexibility  and  coordination  should  be  developed  in  the  use  of  Public 
Law  480  funds,  particularly  in  support  of  research  that  would  facilitate  action 
programs  and  training  of  personnel  to  serve  within  the  newly  developing  areas. 
Training  programs  should  include  major  emphasis  on  nutrition  and  food  tech¬ 
nology.  and  provision  for  broad  training  in  agriculture  and  collateral  training 
as  in  economics,  statistics,  public  health,  sanitation,  and  food  distribution. 

In  areas  where  Public  Law  480  funds  are  not  available,  support  should  be 
developed  from  other  sources  such  as  the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Office  of  International  Scientific  Affairs, 
the  Food  for  Peace  Council,  the  Freedom  From  Hunger  Foundation,  and  the 
United  Nations’  agencies.  Insofar  as  possible,  the  training  of  professional  per¬ 
sonnel  should  be  developed  on  the  basis  of  (a)  careful  selection  and  (6)  com¬ 
mitments  by  cooperating  governments  or  their  respective  institutions,  for  placing 
and  supporting  trained  personnel  in  positions  commensurate  with  their  training 
and  ability.  Private  foundations,  State  Department  attaches,  and  National 
Academies  of  Science  with  experience  in  fellowship  placement  should  be  invited 
to  assist  in  this  type  of  service. 

7.  In  virtually  none  of  the  newly  developing  countries  is  there  a  food  process¬ 
ing  and  distribution  industry  adequate  to  serve  the  urgent  year-round  needs  of 
the  population.  Neither  do  they  have  established  programs  of  sanitation  and 
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pure  food  control.  Guidance  in  this  area  of  agricultural  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  is  essential  to  establishing  healthful  conditions  and  a  stable  economy. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  proceed  on  the  same  'basis  as  yesterday.  Each 
witness  will  be  alloted  7  minutes  for  his  basic  statement,  and  we  will 
try  to  limit  the  questioning  to  5  minutes.  We  will  proceed  on  that 
basis.  It  worked  out  very  well  yesterday  and  I  trust  that  it  will  work 
out  all  right  today. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  Mr.  John  C.  Lynn,  legislative  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  who  is  accompanied 
by  Herbert.  E.  Harris  II,  assistant  legislative  director,  and  Gustave 
Burmeister.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now,  Mr.  Lynn. 

STATEMENT  OP  JOHN  C.  LYNN,  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR,  AMERI¬ 
CAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  HERBERT 

E.  HARRIS  II,  ASSISTANT  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR;  AND  GUSTAVE 

BURMEISTER,  ASSISTANT  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR,  AMERICAN 

FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

Mr.  Lynn.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  we 
will  try  to  stay  within  our  alloted  time.  In  order  that  we  might  re¬ 
serve  some  time  for  questioning,  because  we  are  making  some  recom¬ 
mended  changes,  I  will  highlight  this  statement,  with  your  permission, 
and  have  the  entire  statement  inserted  in  the  record  as  if  reach 

Mr.  Poage.  Without  objection,  that  may  be  done. 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  try  to  make  clear  that  the  situation  is  different  now 
than  it  was  at  the  time  that  Public  Law  480  was  enacted.  You  will 
recall  that  we  worked  very  closely  together  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  developing  some  of  the  basic  points  in  Public  Law  480.  At  the 
time  this  loan  was  enacted  there  was  a  tremendous  shortage  of  dollar 
exchange  with  which  countries  could  buy  our  surplus  agricultural 
commodities.  Certainly,  it  is  recognized  that  our  balance-of-payments 
situation  has  greatly  changed. 

We  had  some  $6  billion  worth  of  surplus  commodities  in  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  hands  at  that  time.  Unfortunately,  we 
still  have  $7.2  billion  or  more  surpluses  in  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  hands. 

This  was  designed  as  a  temporary  program,  but  it  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  rather  permanent  program.  We  are  not  unhappy  at  all  with 
the  results  of  Public  Law  480  up  to  now.  We  think  that  it  has 
furnished  food  to  people  who  would  not  otherwise  have  been  able 
to  buy  food,  and  we  think  to  some  extent  it  has  created  some  new 
markets.  However,  as  representatives  of  agriculture  we  feel  con¬ 
cerned  when  such  a  great  percentage  of  our  export  market  is  cur¬ 
rently  depending  on  Public  Law  480. 

On  page  2  of  our  statement  we  outline  the  percentage  of  these 
various  commodities  that  are  currently  being  exported  under  Public 
Law  480.  We  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  very  solid  basis  for  building 
the  future  of  agriculture.  Thus,  we  are  making  some  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  change. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  of  the  accumulation  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  and  of  the  number  of  countries  that  are  participating  in 
Public  Law  480  programs. 

On  page  5  of  our  statement,  we  are  making  some  suggested  changes 
in  the  legislation.  We  will  be  happy  to  work  with  your  staff  in  de- 
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veloping  language  for  this  purpose.  We  have  stated  it  fairly  general, 
but  we  think  that  it  is  time  that  we  require  25  percent  of  the  purchases 
be  in  convertible  currency.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  were  doing  a  $100 
million  deal  with  a  given  country,  that  you  would  have  $75  million 
in  local  currency  under  title  I,  and  a  $25  million  requirements  for 
convertible  currency. 

We  think  the  recent  agreement  negotiated  with  Poland  as  outlined 
on  page  6  of  our  statement  is  the  kind  of  transaction  that  we  would 
like  to  look  forward  to  in  future  Public  Law  480  agreements. 

In  the  light  of  this  recommendation  we  see  no  need  for  the  manda¬ 
tory  set-aside  of  5  percent  for  market  development  or  the  2-percent 
convertibility  requirement  that  is  currently  in  the  law.  If  you  get 
25  percent  in  convertible  currency  then  the  people  who  are  engaged 
in  market  development  will  have  adequate  funds  through  appro¬ 
priations.  We  are  in  no  way  trying  to  deemphasize  real  market  de¬ 
velopment  work  in  our  recommendation  here.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  this  would  give  it  a  boost. 

We  recommend  that  the  title  I  authority  be  extended  for  3  years. 
We  believe  that  the  Congress  ought  to  take  a  look  at  an  important  law 
like  this  at  least  every  3  years. 

In  addition,  we  recommend  that  the  authorization  be  for  $3  billion 
for  these  3  years,  with  authority  to  commit  up  to  $1.5  billion  in  any 
one  year.  We  recognize  that  you  have  to  have  some  flexibility  in  this 
regard. 

With  regard  to  title  II  of  this  act,  which  is  currently  being  adminis¬ 
tered,  as  you  know,  by  the  foreign  aid  program,  or  AID,  this  has 
long  been  charged  up  to  the  agricultural  budget.  Since  it  is  adminis¬ 
tered  as  an  AID  program,  we  think  that  this  ought  to  be  removed 
from  the  agricultural  budget  and  be  a  part  of  the  foreign  aid  budget. 
We  are  so  recommending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  principal  recommended  changes  that 
we  want  to  make  in  this  law. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much  for  this  presentation.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  how  you  propose  to  make  this  title  II  expenditure 
come  out  of  somebody  else’s  budget.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  your 
objective.  It  strikes  me  as  something  that  ought  to  be  done,  but  how 
can  we  practically  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  think  this  committee  has  the  authority  to  do  this.  In 
your  report  you  could  indicate  this  as  your  wish  and  intention,  and 
then  I  think  that  we  will  have  to  use  whatever  persuasion  we  can 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Poage.  Can  this  committee  authorize  an  expenditure  for  certain 
social  or  relief  programs  apart  from  any  agricultural  connections? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  But  we  have  done  it,  at  least,  under  the  cloak  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  activity.  This  committee  has  not  any  jurisdiction  over  relief 
programs  as  such. 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  recognize  that,  sir.  We  propose  to  follow  through 
with  this  and  make  a  similar  recommendation  when  we  appear  before 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  think  that  with  your  indicating 
your  approval  of  this,  together  with  whatever  push  we  can  give  over 
there  it  may  be  by  next  year — we  recognize  that  this  cannot  be  done 
for  fiscal  1965 — that  we  could  get  this  done. 
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Mr.  Poage.  These  items  are  in  the  agricultural  budget.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  thought  that  they  did  not  belong  there.  I  do  not  see  where  the 
school  lunch  program  belongs  in  the  agricultural  budget.  I  do  not 
see  where  a  number  of  these  programs  that  are  highly  desirable — and 

I  would  not  want  to  repeal  them — and  I  do  not  want  to  repeal  title 

II  of  this  bill,  either,  but  I  do  not  know  why  they  are  charged  up  to 
agriculture. 

Mr.  Lynn.  There  were  some  good  reasons  for  having  this  in  Public 
Law  480. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  there  were.  It  was  put  there  as  a  part  of  a 
general  program  to  move  the  commodities.  This,  as  you  pointed  out, 
is  working,  and  we  recognize  now  that  part  of  it  is  for  relief  of  social 
or  international  programs,  and  that  part  is  not  an  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram  as  such.  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  the  program.  I  think  it 
is  a  good  program.  I  want  to  carry  it  on,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  fair  to  the  public  of  the  United  States  for  them  to  feel  that  it 
was  spent  on  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  the  Nation,  because  it  was  not 
spent  any  more  to  help  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  than  it  was  spent 
to  help  the  man  who  lives  in  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  all  of  his 
life. 

Mr.  Lynn.  There  is  another  recommendation  that  we  make  in  our 
statement  that  I  did  not  summarize.  It  is  that  we  think  that  the 
program  ought  to  be  worked  out  at  the  time  an  agreement  is  developed 
with  a  country  for  the  use  of  the  local  currencies.  We  think  that  this 
accumulation  of  vast  amounts  of  local  currencies  to  our  account,  de¬ 
posited  in  banks  in  these  countries,  is  beginning  to  prove  embarrassing 
to  us  and  to  the  recipient  countries.  And  we  see  no  reason  why,  as 
a  part  of  this  agreement,  we  should  not  negotiate  or  make  plans  as 
to  how  we  will  use  the  local  currency  accumulations  under  this  sale. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  gooff  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Poage.  Back  on  the  record. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  four  amendments  are  very  simple. 
And  all  we  are  asking  is  that  you  just  adopt  them  as  you  report  this 
out.  And  this  is  our  story. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  John  C.  Lynn,  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  follows:) 

Statement  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Presented  by  John  C. 

Lynn,  Legislative  Director,  and  Herbert  E.  Harris  II,  Assistant  Legis¬ 
lative  Director,  February  20,  1964 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  Farm  Bureau’s  views  with  regard 
to  Public  Law  480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act.  Under  current 
law,  title  I  (authority  for  sales  of  surplus  farm  products  for  foreign  currency) 
and  title  II  (authority  for  foreign  grants  of  agricultural  surpluses)  expire 
December  31,  1964.  Since  there  is  no  bill  presently  before  the  Congress,  our 
comments  of  necessity  are  somewhat  general  and  our  recommendations  are 
limited  to  these  two  titles  of  the  law. 

Farm  Bureau  is  an  organization  of  1,628,295  farm  and  ranch  families  in  49 
States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Our  extensive  policy  development  program  provides 
every  member,  individually  and  through  his  elected  representatives,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study,  discuss,  and  take  action  at  thousands  of  meetings  each  year. 

In  1954  Farm  Bureau  took  a  leading  role  in  developing  legislation,  which 
became  Public  Law  480,  authorizing  an  export  program  for  surplus  agricultural 
products  designed  to  move  them  into  consumption  and  establish  the  basis  for 
long-term  commercial  sales  in  the  future.  You  will  recall  that  this  was  to  be 
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a  temporary  program.  At  the  time,  international  trade  in  farm  products  was 
being  restricted  because  of  several  factors.  One  of  the  chief  factors  was  a 
“dollar  shortage”  which  was  almost  worldwide.  Today  that  situation  has 
changed  dramatically.  When  Public  Law  480  was  being  considered  by  Congress 
in  1954,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  moving  surpluses  out  of  storage  and 
into  consumption.  Our  agricultural  surpluses  at  the  time  amounted  to  a  little 
over  $6  billion.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1963 — and  after  9  years  of  Public 
Law  480 — our  agricultural  surpluses  amount  to  some  $7.2  billion.  So  in  light 
of  the  many  changes  that  have  occurred,  we  think  it  is  appropriate  that  this 
program  be  reviewed  at  this  time. 

THE  CURRENT  SITUATION 

To  a  very  large  degree,  as  is  indicated  by  the  continued  buildup  in  Commodity 
Credit  stocks,  Public  Law  480  shipments  have  come  out  of  current  production, 
and  perhaps  these  export  movements  have  given  the  impression  that  some  of  our 
domestic  agricultural  programs  have  been  working  better  than  they  actually  are. 

The  program  has  moved  a  tremendous  amount  of  surplus  agricultural  products 
to  many  nations  which  would  not  have  been  able  to  obtain  them  through  normal 
purchases.  Agricultural  products  valued  at  over  $20  billion  have  moved  since 
the  enactment  of  this  lawT. 

Title  I  foreign  currency  sales  have  accounted  for  the  export  of  $14  billion 
worth  of  farm  products.  Title  II  donations  have  amounted  to  $1.5  billion; 
foreign  and  domestic  relief  shipments  under  title  III  have  exceeded  $3  billion; 
and  barter  contracts  account  for  over  $1.5  billion.  Less  than  $200  million  of 
farm  products  has  been  sold  under  the  long-term  credit  arrangements  of  title  IV. 

Foreign  currency  sales  under  title  I  have  accounted  for  nearly  2.8  billion 
bushels  of  wheat,  83  million  bags  of  rice,  417  million  bushels  of  feed  grains,  7.6 
billion  pounds  of  fats  and  oils,  8.1  million  bales  of  cotton,  and  large  quantities 
of  other  farm  products.  Since  U.S.  agriculture  has  a  vital  stake  in  the  export 
market,  present  and  future,  we  must  be  concerned  over  the  persistent  percentage 
of  our  exports  that  moves  under  the  Government  programs  of  Public  Law 
480. 

In  fiscal  year  1963 — - 

Wheat  exports  represented  58  percent  of  U.S.  production ;  76  percent  of 
these  exports  moved  under  Public  Law  480. 

Rice  exports  were  54  percent  of  U.S.  production;  58  percent  of  these  ex¬ 
ports  moved  under  Public  Law  480. 

Drastically  reduced  cotton  exports  still  represented  25  percent  of  U.S. 
production;  the  percentage  that  moved  under  Public  Law  480  increased 
to  33  percent. 

Soybean  oil  and  cottonseed  oil  exports  represented  over  40  percent  of 
U.S.  production  of  these  oils ;  40  percent  of  these  exports  moved  under 
Public  Law  480. 

The  above  agricultural  products  represented  40  percent  of  our  agricultural 
exports  last  year.  On  a  total  value  basis,  60  percent  of  them  moved  under 
Public  Law  480.  Can  any  industry  hope  to  build  solid  markets  if  it  continues 
indefinitely  to  base  such  a  substantial  part  of  its  marketing  on  Government 
programed  exports  for  nonconvertible  currency  ? 

FOREIGN  CURRENCY  SALES 

Farm  Bureau  17964  policies  in  regard  to  Public  Law  4S0  state : 

“The  law  should  be  extended  for  not  more  than  3  years  with  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  use  existing  surpluses  in  a  constructive  manner,  moving  them  into  con¬ 
sumption  where  nations  are  unable  to  pay  in  dollars.  These  export  movements 
should  not  replace  dollar  sales.  It  is  not  consistent  with  the  purpose  and  intent 
of  the  law  to  embark  on  a  program  of  encouraging  production  to  expand  Gov¬ 
ernment-financed  movements  or  to  attempt  to  justify  unrealistic  domestic  pro¬ 
grams  by  citing  the  availability  of  foreign  currency  sales  as  a  means  of  ex¬ 
porting  the  surplus  production.” 

In  our  opinion,  the  purpose  of  title  I  foreign  currency  sales  has  been  widely 
misunderstood.  This  program  was  not  designed  to  be — it  never  has  been— a 
direct  relief  program  in  which  food  was  given  to  the  people  of  the  recipient 
country.  Other  titles  of  Public  Law  480  and  the  foreign  aid  program  were  de¬ 
signed  to  serve  that  function.  Under  title  I,  the  recipient  country  is  supposed 
to  make  payment  for  the  product  received.  The  food  and  fiber  is  sold  through 
normal  commercial  channels,  and  the  individual  consumers  in  the  recipient 
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countries  pay  their  local  currency  for  these  products.  Such  a  program  provides 
the  recipient  country  with  two  direct  benefits. 

It  (a)  is  a  means  of  accumulating  capital  for  economic  development  and  (b) 
permits  the  importation  of  food  in  cases  where  foreign  exchange  is  not  available 
to  pay  for  it.  When  Public  Law  480  was  enacted,  and  a  dollar  shortage  existed 
throughout  the  world,  foreign  currency  transactions  were  viewed  as  a  transitional 
program  which  would  lead  to  normal  commercial  trade  as  foreign  exchange  be¬ 
came  available. 

In  the  current  situation.  Public  Law  480  appears  to  be  operated  primarily 
in  the  interest  of  the  economic  development  of  less  developed  countries.  There 
have  been  instances  in  the  past  when  this  program  was  used  to  develop  some 
solid  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  products ;  however,  we  question  whether  it 
is  achieving  this  objective  currently. 

For  example,  wheat  shipped  to  Japan  under  Public  Law  480  has  developed  a 
continuing  market  which  probably  would  not  have  reached  its  present  magni¬ 
tude  without  the  program.  Over  6  years  ago,  soybean  oil  sales  to  Spain  were 
initiated  under  Public  Law  480.  Spain  has  now  emerged  as  the  largest  U.S. 
cash  market  for  edible  oils.  However,  continued  unrestricted  programing  to 
countries  such  as  India,  Pakistan,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  et  cetera,  will  not 
bring  about  commercial  markets.  It  may  very  well  prevent  them  from 
developing. 

The  international  dollar  shortage  of  1954  has  been  reversed  in  1964.  The 
persistent  balance-of-payments  deficit  of  the  United  States  has  built  up  tre¬ 
mendous  dollar  and  gold  reserves  outside  of  this  country.  With  a  deficit  in 
our  balance  of  payments  which  has  averaged  around  $3  billion  over  the  past 
several  years,  a  policy  of  programing  ,$1.5  billion  worth  of  farm  products  for 
foreign  currency  should  be  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny. 

The  extent  to  which  many  underdeveloped  countries  can  benefit  from  addi¬ 
tional  accumulation  of  local  currency  under  Public  Law  480  is  subject  to  serious 
question.  The  billions  of  dollars’  worth  of  foreign  currency  accumulated  under 
Public  Law  480  has  become  in  many  instances  more  of  an  embarrassment  than 
an  asset.  The  Budget  Bureau  has  indicated  that  the  United  States  today  holds 
“excess  currency  in  Poland,  India,  Burma,  Israel,  Pakistan,  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  and  Yugoslavia.”  We  have  accumulated  sufficient  foreign  currency 
in  some  countries  to  attain  the  unenviable  position  of  being  capable  of  wrecking 
the  foreign  country’s  economy.  The  fact  is  that  some  foreign  countries  have 
little  motivation  to  “draw  down”  foreign  currency  generated  by  Public  Law 
480  for  economic  development  projects.  There  is  some  indication  that,  given  the 
choice,  some  foreign  countries  prefer  to  pay  for  projects  with  “new  money” 
rather  than  to  borrow  foreign  currency  from  the  Public  Law  480  account.  The 
effect  upon  their  economies  is  approximately  the  same  if  the  United  States 
agrees  to  continue  to  confine  its  hoard  of  foreign  currency ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
“new  money,”  there  is  no  need  to  pay  interest. 

For  example,  the  United  States  holds  $532  million  worth  of  rupees  in  India. 
The  Budget  Bureau  estimates  that  we  will  spend  about  $21  million  equivalent 
in  India  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  foregoing  facts  indicate  that,  just  as  the  conditions  in  1954  called  for  a 
new  program  such  as  Public  Law  480,  current  conditions  in  1964  call  for  basic 
and  fundamental  changes  in  the  program.  This  requires  the  enactment  of  new 
safeguards  and  the  strict  and  vigorous  implementation  of  them. 

NEW  SAFEGUARDS 

The  most  important  safeguard  is  to  take  those  steps  necessary  to  insure  that 
foreign  currency  sales  are  limited  to  current  agricultural  surpluses.  This 
means  that  our  domestic  agricultural  programs  should  not  encourage  production 
in  order  to  expand  foreign  currency  movements  under  title  I.  This  also  means 
that  we  should  not  attempt  to  justify  unrealistic  domestic  programs  by  citing 
the  availability  of  foreign  currency  sales  as  a  means  of  exporting  the  surplus 
production.  We  have  a  serious  obligation,  not  only  to  ourselves  but  also  to 
other  exporting  nations,  to  make  basic  changes  in  our  domestic  agricultural 
programs  to  prevent  artificial  incentives  for  production  when  such  production 
is  to  be  pushed  into  the  world  market  through  special  programs  such  as  Public 
Law  480. 

Of  course,  the  magnitude  of  the  export  movements  of  agricultural  surpluses  as 
carried  out  under  Public  Law'  4S0  presents  a  constant  danger  of  displacing 
normal  commercial  sales.  In  our  opinion,  some  displacement  has  already 
occurred. 
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Any  new  legislation  should  require  that  “usual  market  provisions”  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  every  agreement.  In  addition,  we  should  require  that  all  future 
foreign  currency  sales  be  made  on  the  condition  that  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
total  purchase  be  paid  for  in  dollars  or  freely  convertible  foreign  exchange. 

The  recent  export  arrangement  with  Poland  which  included  a  $30  million 
foreign  sale,  a  $30  million  short-term  credit  sale,  and  a  $30  million  sale  on  com¬ 
mercial  terms  is  evidence  that  it  is  time,  and  that  it  is  possible,  to  move  toward 
more  commercial  sales  arrangements  with  the  countries  which  have  been  ac¬ 
quiring  a  major  part  of  their  food  needs  through  title  I  type  programing.  We 
recommend  that  this  25-percent  requirement  be  written  into  the  law  now. 

After  9  years  operation  of  this  program,  there  is  a  growing  attitude  among 
many  nations  that  farm  products  are  not  worthy  of  foreign  exchange.  To  put 
it  another  way,  many  underdeveloped  countries  seem  to  feel  that  foreign  ex¬ 
change  is  something  to  he  used  for  the  importation  of  industrial  goods  since  food 
import  requirements  can  be  met  through  Public  Law  480-type  transactions. 
This  could  have  an  extremely  detrimental  long-term  effect  upon  potential  dollar 
markets  for  farm  products. 

The  excessive  foreign  currency  balance  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  require¬ 
ment  in  the  law  that  a  Public  Law  4S0  agreement  specify  not  only  the  general 
category  to  which  the  foreign  currency  is  to  be  applied  but  also  the  projects  for 
which  those  funds  allocated  to  economic  development  will  be  used.  Foreign  cur¬ 
rency  should  not  be  generated  through  title  I  sales  unless  there  is  real  evidence 
that  it  can  be  used  promptly  and  constructively.  A  foreign  currency  sale  which 
results  in  such  currency  lying  indefinitely  in  a  U.S.  account  is  not  a  sale,  and 
is  not  serving  the  best  interests  of  either  country. 

Since  market  development  activities  are  being  financed  by  appropriations  even 
when  foreign  currencies  are  used,  the  mandatory  set-aside  of  5  percent  for  market 
development  activities  should  be  deleted.  With  the  adoption  of  our  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  25-percent  cash  requirement,  there  should  also  be  deleted  the 
2-percent  convertibility  requirement  contained  in  section  104(a). 

EXTENSION  AND  AUTHORIZATION 

Adoption  of  the  revisions  recommended  herein  would  enable  farm  bureau  to 
support  a  3-year  extension  of  the  authority  to  enter  into  foreign  currency  sales 
contained  in  title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  We  would  recommend  an  increased 
authorization  of  $3  billion  with  the  additional  limitation  that  not  more  than  $1.5 
billion  could  be  committed  in  any  one  year. 

1.  We  believe  it  is  essential  for  Congress  to  review  and  reassess  a  program 
of  the  magnitude  and  implications  of  Public  Law  480  at  least  every  3  years. 

2.  We  believe  it  is  imperative  that  the  United  States  not  indicate  to  recipient 
countries  or  to  other  exporting  countries  that  we  intend  to  enter  premanently  into 
a  program  of  noncommercial  export  movements  of  U.S.  agricultural  products.  It 
is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States,  the  American  farmer,  or  the 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world  to  indicate  such  an  attitude.  It  would 
not  build  strength,  it  would  sustain  weakness  ;  it  would  not  generate  gratitude,  it 
would  compound  resentment.  Our  relationship  with  underdeveloped  countries 
should  be  based  on  the  principle  of  a  partnership  in  trade,  not  on  a  donor-donee 
basis. 

An  additional  $3  billion  authorization  to  cover  this  period  should  prove  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  fact  is  that  we  already  have  “overprogramed”  India  and  Pakistan. 
It  certainly  is  an  unhealthy  situation  when  recipient  nations  must  come  to  the 
United  States  to  explain  why  they  do  not  want  to  take  as  much  as  we  have  tried 
to  give  them. 

TITLE  II  EMERGENCY  RELIEF 

Donations  for  emergency  relief  and  so-called  work-payment  programs  under 
title  II  of  Public  Law  480  are  currently  administered  by  the  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development,  It  seems  appropriate  that  such  activities  be  delegated 
to  t>  e  foreign  aid  agency.  Logically  the  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  foreign  aid 
budget.  Therefore,  farm  bureau  recommends  that  title  II  authorizations  be 
transferred  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  be  subject  to  appropriations  for  foreign  aid. 

As  a  temporary  program,  Public  Law  480  can  move  surpluses  into  consumption 
to  countries  unable  to  pay  dollars.  However,  the  export  movements  should  be 
used  to  expand  future  commercial  trade,  not  as  a  substitute  for  such  trade.  It 
will  defeat  our  purpose  if  we  allow  Public  Law  480  to  become  a  permanent 
program  and  if  we  permit  recipient  countries  to  become  permanently  dependent 
on  U.S.  Government  programs  for  their  food  import  needs. 
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Mr.  Poage.  We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Palisi,  chief  of 
the  food -for- peace  branch  of  the  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor 
Development’s  Social  Projects  Department. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  J.  PALISI,  CHIEF,  SOCIAL  PROJECTS  DE¬ 
PARTMENT,  F00D-F0R-PEACE  BRANCH,  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 

FOR  FREE  LABOR  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Palisi.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  will 
not  be  able  to  present  the  brief  in  the  time  limit  allowed ;  I  ask  that 
it  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  whatever  you  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Palisi.  I  am  Joseph  J.  Palisi,  chief,  food-for-peace  branch  of 
the  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Department’s  Social  Projects 
Department. 

This  new  voluntary  agency  was  accepted  for  registration  by  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  in  the  closing  months  of 
1963.  It  has  been  established  by  the  American  labor  movement 
(AFL-CIO)  with  the  encouragement  and  cooperation  of  American 
industry. 

The  AIFLD  fills  a  long-felt  need  of  American  labor  for  a  more 
personalized  participation  in  oversea  social  welfare  activities.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  urgency  of  the  Latin  American  situation,  the  AIFLD  is 
addressing  its  efforts  to  the  pressing  needs  of  our  neighbors  to  the 
south.  You  gentlemen,  I  am  certain,  all  know  that  more  than  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  AFL-CIO  budget  is  presently  dedicated  to  oversea  activi¬ 
ties  in  primarily  underdeveloped  areas. 

Because  of  our  primary  thrust,  my  comments  will  be  largely  couched 
in  terms  of  Latin  American  needs  although  they  are  equally  applica¬ 
ble,  in  most  cases?  to  any  of  the  world’s  developing  areas. 

Of  the  approximately  $100  million  worth  of  projects  under  develop¬ 
ment  by  the  AIFLD  in  the  field  of  workers’  housing  and  workers’ 
banks  in  Latin  America  as  well  as  other  social  welfare  activities,  $47 
million  have  been  tentatively  approved.  Roughly  50  percent  of  the 
approximately  $100  million  represent  AFL-CIO  welfare  funds.  It  is 
anticipated  that  at  the  present  rate  of  building,  construction  on  the 
most  important  AIFLD  sponsored  workers  housing  effort  oversea  (a 
$10  million  project  in  the  heart  of  Mexico  City)  will  terminate  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  Similar  efforts  have  already  been  or  are  about  to  be 
launched  in  Honduras,  El  Salvador,  Colombia,  Argentina,  and  else¬ 
where. 

The  advent  of  a  basically  labor-oriented  American  voluntary  agen¬ 
cy — a  specifically  worker- to- worker  program — was  long  overdue, 
notably,  among  other  reasons,  because  of  the  presence  of  intensive 
efforts  by  antidemocratic  forces  to  infiltrate  this  vital  segment  of 
society. 

Looming  large  in  the  projected  program  of  the  AIFLD  are  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  stimulation  along  self-help  lines  of  cooperatives,  credit 
unions,  and  related  efforts  in  community  development  aimed  at  im¬ 
proving  the  fundamental  living  standards  of  both  urban  and  rural 
workers.  Since  food  is  regarded  by  the  AIFLD  as  a  factor  of  basic 
conditioning  for  sound  development  along  the  aforementioned  lines, 
the  extension  and  development  of  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  480 
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are  deemed  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  as  we  seek  to  do  our  share 
in  helping  to  resolve  some  of  the  outstanding  socioeconomic  problems 
affecting  the  workingman  in  underdeveloped  societies. 

To  graphically  illustrate  the  function  which  a  basically  labor- 
oriented  American  voluntary  agency  such  as  the  AIFLD  seeks  first  to 
perform  in  Latin  America,  I  submit  for  your  examination  a  simple 
diagram  of  five  concentric  circles  representing  definable  social  group¬ 
ings  in  relation  to  their  concern  for  the  needy  and  their  welfare  role 
under  the  applicable  provisions  of  Public  Law  480.  The  center  core 
represents  the  needy  of  Latin  America. 

The  five  concentric  rings  are  listed  in  outer  radiating  order  as : 

A.  Voluntary  organizations  (such  as  CARE,  Catholic  Relief  Serv¬ 
ices — N.C.W.C. — Church  World  Services,  Inc.) ; 

B.  Mass  membership  secular  association  (such  as  trade  unions, 
credit  unions,  cooperatives,  et  cetera) ; 

C.  Intellectual  strata  (broadly  defined  as  including  those  possessing 
better-than-average  qualities  of  leadership  potential  as  well-  as  by¬ 
products  of  higher  education  from  university  students  to  rectors) ; 

D.  The  managerial  group  (which  would  include  large  industrial¬ 
ists,  landowners,  et  cetera) ;  and 

E.  Government  services  (which  would  include  the  central  and  sub- 
divisional  bureaucracies,  the  Armed  Forces,  police  apparatus,  et  cetera. 

Of  the  five  interrelated  and  overlapping  social  strata  which  act 
upon  and  in  various  ways  influence  the  center  core  of  population  com¬ 
posed  of  the  neediest  social  segments,  most  of  them  illiterate  and  un¬ 
organized  workers  and  peasants,  only  social  stratas  A  and  E  on  the 
above  diagram  have,  to  date,  been  assigned  a  serious  role  under  one 
or  more  of  the  four  titles  of  Public  Law  480  whose  basic  purposes,  as 
defined  by  the  Congress  itself,  was  and  remains  that  of  improving 
U.S.  foreign  relations.  With  the  recognition  of  the  AIFLD  as  a 
registered  voluntary  agency,  the  stage  has  been  set  to  allow  the  pur¬ 
poseful  participation  of  such  mass  organizations  as  trade  unions  in 
the  general  food-for-peace  effort.  What  is  this  expected  to  signify 
in  the  way  of  returns  to  the  United  States  and  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  participating  Latin  American  trade  union  structures  them¬ 
selves? 

Mr.  Poage.  May  I  interrupt  you  to  say  that  your  time  is  running 
out — you  have  used  up  your  time.  You  will  not  have  time  to  read  all 
of  tire  statement.  If  you  care  to  summarize  it,  all  right. 

Mr.  Palisi.  I  had  no  idea  that  I  had  run  out  of  my  7  minutes,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Basically,  we  envisage  AIFLD,  which  is  labor’s  oriented 
organization,  as  one  that  will  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  democratic  free  trade  unions  in  Latin  America,  above  and 
beyond  the  welfare  purposes  in  which  all  agencies  are  involved  in  this 
type  of  work. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  will  have  anything  further  to  add  relative  to 
that,  but  I  am  open  to  any  questions  that  you  might  have. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  have  one  question.  I  cannot  comprehend 
a  statement  that  you  make  on  your  first  page,  “you  gentlemen,  I 
am  certain,  all  know  that  more  than  25  percent  of  the  AFL-CIO 
budget  is  presently  dedicated  to  oversea  activities  in  primary  under¬ 
developed  areas.”  You  mean  that  the  whole  budget  of  the  AFL-CIO 
is  encompassed  within  that  statement? 
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Mr.  Palisi.  That  is  correct.  The  whole  central  budget  of  the  AFL- 
CIO — 25  percent  of  that  is  devoted  to  oversea  activities. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Where  does  that  money  in  that  budget  come 
from  ? 

Mr.  Palisi.  From  the  American  workingmen,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  The  American  workingman?  None  comes 
from  foreigners.  And  you  are  taking  25  percent  of  the  workingman’s 
donation  to  the  AFL-CIO,  and  spending  it  in  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Palisi.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Dr.  Flemmie  P.  Kittrell,  who  is  appearing 
here  on  behalf  of  the  Division  of  Peace  and  World  Order  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
Dr.  Kittrell  is  serving  as  professional  head  of  home  economics  depart¬ 
ment  at  Howard  University;  she  has  served  with  the  AID  in  India 
and,  also  as  a  Fulbright  professor  in  that  country.  She  also  has 
engaged  in  cultural  exchange  work  in  Africa  for  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  FLEMMIE  P.  KITTRELL,  REPRESENTING  THE 

DIVISION  OF  PEACE  AND  WORLD'  ORDER,  GENERAL  BOARD  OF 

CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  CONCERNS  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH; 

ACCOMPANIED  BY  J.  ELLIOTT  CORBETT,  ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT,  DIVISION  OF  PEACE  AND  WORLD  ORDER,  THE 

METHODIST  CHURCH 

Dr.  Kittrell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
am  Flemmie  P.  Kittrell,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  am  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns  of  the  Baltimore  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  Today  I  am  representing  the  Division  of 
Peace  and  World  Order  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  stated  in  1960 : 

The  desperate  unmet  needs  of  people  in  this  world  are  of  grave  concern  to 
Christians  *  *  *. 

We  believe  that  economic  assistance,  which  seeks  to  make  the  benefits  of 
scientific  advance  and  industrial  progress  available  for  the  improvement  of 
underdeveloped  areas  is  an  example  of  both  Christian  love  and  practical  inter¬ 
national  brotherhood. 

In  view  of  this  statement,  we  favor  the  extension,  expansion,  and 
where  desirable,  the  amendment  of  Public  Law  480  in  order  that  even 
larger  quantities  of  surplus  foods  may  reach  human  beings  in  need 
through  either  governmental  or  nongovernmental  channels.  We 
would  like  to  encourage  a  long-range  program,  even  beyond  the  5 
years  recommended  by  the  administration,  until  the  newly  independ¬ 
ent  and  developing  countries  are  able  to  depend  on  their  own  efforts 
to  provide  adequate  food  and  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

While  disposal  of  surplus  food  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  American 
farmer  and  the  American  taxpayer,  we  might  well  consider  going 
further  in  our  Christian  concern  and  sharing  some  of  the  foods  which 
have  not  become  surplus,  but  which  are  sorely  needed  to  overcome 
malnutrition  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact 
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that  this  approach  could  call  for  a  reorganization  of  production  plans 
at  home. 

We  would  approve  of  an  emphasis,  either  in  the  preamble  or  in 
the  bill  itself,  upon  the  rationale  of  the  program  being  one  which 
primarily  seeks  to  meet  the  world’s  hunger  needs  rather  than  being 
largely  one  of  surplus  disposal.  This  would  tend  to  make  more  spe¬ 
cific  Secretary  Freeman’s  excellent  general  statement  when  he  recently 
referred  to  the  program  as  an  expression  of  “the  high  moral  purpose 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.”  We  also  wish  to  note  our  agree¬ 
ment  with  Church  World  Service  in  changing  their  slogan  from 
“Share  Our  Surplus”  to  “Share  Our  Substance.” 

Our  general  conference  further  stated : 

All  programs  of  *  *  *  economic  aid  should  be  designed  to  benefit  the  peoples 
of  underdeveloped  countries  and  their  economies  rather  than  to  serve  political 
*  *  *  purposes. 

Therefore,  our  interpretation  of  general  conference  action  is  that  we 
would  generally  favor,  under  title  II,  the  possible  use  of  surplus  food 
for  the  people  of  Communist  countries  where  there  may  be  a  continu¬ 
ing  hunger  need  as  Avell  as  in  emergency  situations.  On  cases  of  sales 
of  surplus  food — under  title  I — to  Communist  countries  in  exchange 
for  foreign  currencies,  such  currencies  might  be  permited  to  be  used  for 

£  rejects  which  would  primarily  help  the  local  citizenry,  such  as  the 
hildren’s  Hospital  at  Krakow,  Poland,  for  example.  In  other 
words,  we  would  like  to  see  food  used,  not  as  a  weapon  in  the  cold  war, 
but  as  an  instrument  of  good  will  for  all  peoples. 

We  would  recomend  that  food  for  peace  be  used  increasingly  to 
strengthen  multilateral  programs,  particularly  those  of  U.N.  agencies, 
rather  than  that  it  consist  largely  of  bilateral  programs. 

Our  general  conference  has  declared : 

We  sincerely  acknowledge  the  liberal  contribution  by  the  United  States  *  *  * 
of  food  *  *  *  to  benefit  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  the  knowledge  that,  as  Secretary  Freeman 
has  pointed  out : 

We  are  now  providing  school  lunches  for  40  million  children  *  *  *  in  over 
a  hundred  countries  *  *  *. 

I  personally  have  closely  observed  the  food-for-peace  school  lunch 
program  in  southern  India,  and  I  am  very  enthusiastic  about  its 
achievements. 

As  Christians,  we  support  the  program  basically  because  Christ 
said: 

*  *  *  for  I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  food  *  *  *  as  you  did  it  to  one 
of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  you  did  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Kittrell.  I  would  simply 
want  to  raise  the  same  question  with  you  that  I  have  raised  with  the 
other  witnesses.  Do  you  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  program 
as  a  social  program  ?  If  it  is  to  be  a  program  which  involves,  as  you 
suggest,  such  social  program  and  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  that 
either,  but  be  it  that  type  of  program,  where  should  the  cost  of  it  be 
charged  ? 

Dr.  Kittrell.  Well,  I  think,  the  American  taxpayer. 
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Mr.  Poage.  Yes,  the  taxpayer,  but  the  American  taxpayer  under¬ 
stands  today  that  he  is  having  to  pay  out  over  $6  billion  for  agricul¬ 
tural  programs.  He  is  told  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
farmer.  He  is  told  that  day  by  day  that  the  American  farmer  is 
on  his  back,  and  that  he  is  taxed  to  the  extent  of  $6  billion  for  that 
program.  The  farmer  should  not  be  charged  with  that,  should  he? 

Dr.  Ivittrell.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  do  this  we  are  also 
really  helping  the  farmers,  because,  as  we  sell  food  abroad,  and  food 
is  produced — and  if  people  are  going  to  be  fed  and  therefore  be  better 
human  beings,  it  revolves  back  to  us  in  good  neighborly  living. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  agree  with  you,  that  is  a  fine  thing,  but  all  of  us 
who  participate  in  this  realize  and  know  that  it  is  intended  that  the 
public  is  to  understand  that  this  is  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  farmer  and  that  the  taxpayer  pays  for  it.  Are  we  doing 
it  to  help  the  farmer  or  because  we  think  that  it  is  a  sound  program — 
as  you  have  well  expressed  it,  that  it  is  something  that  Christ  said 
that  we  should  do  ? 

Dr.  Ivittrell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  He  did  not  say  that  the  farmers  should  do  it,  any  more 
than  any  of  the  rest  of  our  population  should  do  it,  did  he  ? 

Dr.  Ivittrell.  Well,  we  are  all  involved  with  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  that  we  are.  The  point  I  am  making  is  where 
this  appropriation  should  be  charged,  whether  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Dr.  Kittrell.  I  think  that  with  all  of  our  international  programs 
that  we  kind  of  share  the  charge. 

Mr.  Poage.  No,  we  make  all  of  our  foreign  aid  program  admittedly 
as  aid  programs.  It  is  that  part  of  our  foreign  aid  that  is  authorized 
by  this  committee  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  the  eyes  of  a  newspaper — 
it  is  all  charged  to  the  farmer.  That  is  what  I  am  speaking  about. 
Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  little  unfair  ? 

Dr.  Ivittrell.  What  I  had  in  mind,  however,  was  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  the  administrative  officer  for  these.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  taxpayers  particularly  would  be  concerned  as  to  who 
is  the  administrator,  which  department,  so  long  as  a  good  job  is  done 
in  administrating  this.  And  so  far  as  school  lunches  are  concerned,  I 
think  this  is  wonderful.  And  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  done 
a  good  job  of  administering  it.  And  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
housekeeping  end  of  it,  we  would  leave  that  to  the  people  who  work  in 
the  foreign  area. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you. 

There  are  no  further  questions.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Dr.  Ivittrell.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Gaines  of  the  Rice  Millers 
Association,  but  I  see  that  I  am  breaking  into  this  arrangement  and 
I  think  that  we  should  complete  our  social  agencies  first  before  we  get 
to  our  commercial  activities.  So  therefore,  let  me  first  call  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service.  It  would  be 
more  appropriate,  certainly,  to  hear  from  you  now,  and  in  that  way 
we  will  keep  a  better  order  than  if  we  take  up  the  commercial  activi¬ 
ties  in  between. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now,  Mr.  F arley. 

30-645—64 - 7 
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STATEMENT  OF  HUGH  D.  FARLEY,  CHAIRMAN,  AMERICAN  COUNCIL 
OF  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES  FOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE,  INC. 

Mr.  Farley.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Hugh  D.  Farley,  of  New  York  City.  I  am  appearing  here  as 
chairman  of  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign 
Service,  and  representing  that  organization.  I  happen  to  be  also 
executive  director  of  the  Department  of  Church  World  Service  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  I  am  accompanied  by  Rabbi  Hugo  Gryn  of  the  American  Jewish 
Joint  Distribution  Committee,  Gordon  Alderfer  of  CARE,  Bishop 
Edward  E.  Swanstrom  of  Catholic  Relief  Services,  Mrs.  Raphael 
Tourover  of  Hadassali,  Dr.  Paul  C.  Empie  of  Lutheran  World  Relief, 
and  Melvin  Myers  of  Church  World  Service,  members  of  the  Food 
Resources  Policy  Committee  of  the  American  Council.  And  I  am 
also  accompanied  by  Mr.  Eugene  Shenefield,  who  is  the  new  executive 
secretary,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reiss,  a  member  of  our  food  resources 
committee. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  the  American  Council  of  Vol¬ 
untary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service  is  an  organization  comprising 
at  the  present  39  American  voluntary  agencies  with  oversea  programs, 
representing  the  major  American  voluntary  sectarian,  nonsectarian, 
and  nationality  oversea  social  and  welfare  agencies,  whose  combined 
constituencies  include  tens  of  millions  of  U.S.  citizens  who  through 
these  agencies  express  their  concern  for  fellow  beings  in  need  abroad. 
This  voluntary,  tangible  expression  of  concern  reflects  the  spirit  of 
voluntaryism  which  is  traditional  to  the  American  people,  and  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  American  life  and  our  democratic  heritage. 

I  wish  today  to  present  testimony  concerning  Public  Law  480. 
There  are  two  major  points  which  I  propose  to  discuss — 

1.  Extension  of  titles  I  and  II  of  the  law  for  an  additional 
period  of  5  years,  and 

2.  Certain  shifts  in  the  emphasis  of  voluntary  agency  pro¬ 
graming  of  Public  Law  480  commodities  utilization  which  could 
be  facilitated,  we  believe,  by  somewhat  greater  flexibility  in  the 
legislative  provisions  under  which  the  agencies  operate. 

It  has  been  nearly  5  years  since  members  of  this  committee  have  met, 
on  July  29,  1959,  with  members  of  your  committee,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  the  matter  of  Public  Law  480. 

The  presentation  which  we  made  at  that  time  had  essentially  the 
same  purpose  at  the  presentation  which  we  propose  to  make  today; 
the  committee  wished  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  the  trends  and  direc¬ 
tions  of  voluntary  agency  programs  involving  the  use  of  Public  Law 
480  funds;  they  presented  an  account  of  the  need  for  these  foods 
around  the  world  as  experienced  in  their  programs  and  recorded  in 
brief  some  changes  in  stress  and  emphasis  relating  to  that  need  as  re¬ 
flected  in  their  programs.  They  requested  above  all  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  and  action  on  further  extension  of  those  provisions  in  the 
law  relating  to  the  period  of  its  validity  and  appropriations  for  its 
implication. 

In  1959,  in  recommending  favorable  action  to  extend  Public  Law 
480,  we  “strongly  urged  that  legislation  enacted  *  *  *  make  adequate 
and  definite  provision  for  long-term  planning.”  Public  Law  480  was 
subsequently  amended  by  Public  Law  87-128,  approved  August  8, 
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1061,  to  extend  the  validity  of  the  law  for  a  period  of  3  years.  Today 
we  again  urge  that  the  law,  expiring  December  31,  1964,  be  amended 
to  extend  for  a  5-year  period,  with  appropriate  financing  to  assure  its 
implementation. 

As  many  times  in  the  past,  members  of  the  American  Council  of 
Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service  express  their  appreciation  to 
the  American  people  through  their  Congressmen  for  the  opportunity 
to  share  with  their  Government  in  the  utilization  of  these  valued  foods 
in  their  programs  of  assistance  overseas  through  the  food-for-peace 
program.  Since  1950  when  they  received  the  first  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  under  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  the  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  have  shipped  over  7.5  million  tons  of  these  precious 
foods  overseas  for  distribution  through  their  programs  of  relief,  as¬ 
sistance  to  refugees,  self-help,  and  health  services.  The  American 
voluntary  agencies  in  fiscal  year  1963  shipped  under  Public  Law  480, 
1,451,800  tons  of  food  to  approximately  90  countries.  Among  the 
recipients  were  1,318,000  refugees  and  an  estimated  55  million  children; 
of  the  latter,  some  31  million  were  schoolchildren  in  school  lunch 
programs  operated  by  American  voluntary  agencies. 

The  need  for  these  foods  continues.  It  should  be  noted  that  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  are  increasingly  emphasizing  the  use  of  this  food  re¬ 
source  to  assist  the  recipient  communities  to  enhance  their  social, 
agricultural,  and  economic  potential  to  the  end  that  they  may  become 
eventually  self-sustaining  in  the  provision  of  an  adequate  food  supply. 

The  goal  of  the  agencies  is  now,  as  expressed  by  one  agency  repre¬ 
sentative,  “to  use  the  food  resources  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  with 
the  recipients  something  more  than  just  another  day  of  life” — though 
there  is  certainly  nothing  wrong  with  that — indeed,  food  into  plow¬ 
shares. 

In  a  deeply  thoughtful  article  which  appeared  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  periodical  This  Day,  Ove  R.  Nielsen,  chairman  of  the  Food 
Resources  Policy  Committee  of  the  American  Council,  described  bis 
visit  to  such  a  project  in  Korea.  I  quote  it  here  in  excerpt  as  an 
example : 

Recently  I  rode  in  a  battered  taxicab  from  Kwangju  in  South  Korea  to  Dae 
Duk  Township  some  35  miles  away.  It  was  a  dusty,  jolting  ride  requiring 
3  hours  of  traveling  along  a  rocky  trail.  Carl  Hult,  a  Lutheran  World 
Relief  representative  in  South  Korea,  was  eager  for  me  to  see  the  Dae  Duk 
project,  where  1,000  refugee  families  had  almost  completed  the  herculean  task 
of  reclaiming  3,000  acres  of  land  from  the  Yellow  Sea. 

The  land  reclamation  task  would  have  been  a  relatively  simple  undertaking 
for  a  giant  agency  such  as  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  with  its  vast  re¬ 
sources  of  men,  money,  and  heavy  machinery. 

For  the  refugees  who  had  fled  North  Korea,  it  was  another  matter.  They 
were  virtually  without  material  means,  but  they  had  a  momentous  asset — a 
leader  with  magnificent  vision,  in  the  person  of  Kim  Hyung  Suli.  Trained  as 
an  engineer,  he  was  one  of  6  million  refugees  from  North  Korea.  Most  of  these 
could  not  find  jobs  in  South  Korea,  where  there  are  27  million  people  and  the 
unemployment  rate  is  30  percent.  South  Korea,  roughly  the  size  of  Indiana,  can 
grow  crops  on  only  20  percent  of  its  land.  The  rest  is  barren  hillsides  *  *  *. 

When  *  *  *  (we)  finally  arrived  at  Dae  Duk,  I  was  awed.  I  felt  a  sense  of 
deep  admiration  and  respect  as  I  heard  dynamite  explode  and  saw  stubborn 
rock  blasted  from  the  hillsides.  After  each  series  of  blasts,  throngs  of  men, 
women,  and  children  scurried  forth  to  gather  up  the  pieces  and  deposit  them 
in  the  mining  cars.  Then  the  cars  were  pushed  by  running  men  out  to  the 
farthest  reaches  of  the  dam,  and  the  contents  were  dumped  into  the  Yellow 
Sea  *  *  *. 
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These  refugees  from  North  Korea  had  already  given  500,000  man-days  of 
labor  without  pay.  The  clothing  they  wore  had  been  sent  by  Lutheran  World 
Relief — only  20,000  pounds  of  it,  to  be  sure,  but  all  that  they  had  *  *  *. 

The  dam  has  now  been  completed.  The  U.S.  Government  (through  Church 
World  Service  and  CARE)  gave  some  food  to  the  workers  from  its  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  stocks.  The  Korean  Government  also  provided  a  little  assistance. 
Churches  in  England  and  New  Zealand  through  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
gave  money  for  necessary  cement  and  steel  *  *  *. 

Now  the  refugees  are  building  fresh-water  reservoirs  in  the  hills  above  the  re¬ 
claimed  land.  The  fresh  water  will  first  be  used  to  flush  away  the  salty  silt  that 
has  accumulated  on  the  sea  floor  through  countless  centuries.  Then  the  water 
will  be  used  to  irrigate  the  land. 

Each  of  the  families  who  work  upon  the  Dae  Duk  project  will  be  given  3 
acres  of  land.  That  land  will  grow  food  to  sustain  its  occupants.  There  will 
be  enough  land  for  a  thousand  families  for  perhaps  a  thousand  years. 

*  *  *  More  and  more  we  are  recognizing  that  Lutheran  World  Relief,  while 
continuing  to  assist  hungry  multitudes  who  rightfully  look  to  us  for  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  medical  supplies,  should,  to  the  extent  (agency)  resources  can  be  made 
available,  also  address  more  of  its  attention  to  the  basic  factors  which  underlie 
the  problems  of  hunger,  inadequate  shelter,  and  disease. 

Feeding,  clothing,  and  giving  medical  supplies  become  more  meaningful  if  at 
the  same  time  people  are  helped  to  provide  for  their  future  needs  *  *  *.  Such 
projects  do  not  mean  elimination  of  direct  relief  programs  where  they  are 
needed,  but  they  would  supplant  them  wherever  feasible  in  the  interest  of  re¬ 
lieving  basic  causes  of  human  misery. 

Mr.  Poage,  If  I  may  interrupt,  it  has  been  the  thought  of  the  chair¬ 
man  that  there  was  to  be  one  witness  for  this  group,  but  I  find  that  there 
are  more  titan  one,  and  I  do  not  want  to  fix  a  specific  time,  but  could 
we  ask  them  to  limit  their  time,  or  to  put  their  statements  into  the 
record. 

Mr.  Farley.  Very  well.  And  I  might  add  that  I  personally  visited 
this  dam — this  Dae  Duk  project  in  Korea  last  December,  and  I  com¬ 
mend  this  entire  statement  to  your  personal  attention  and  the  members 
of  the  committee. 

I  have  quoted  this  moving  report  in  such  detail  because  it  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  universally  accepted  trends  of  our  member  agencies 
in  the  present  use  of  Public  Law  480  foods. 

Church  World  Service,  for  example,  has  stated  that  they  are  working 
in  Jordan  toward  a  more  complete  nutritionally  balanced  feeding  pro¬ 
gram.  Under  the  direction  of  a  trained  nutritionist  all  available  re¬ 
sources  are  being  coordinated.  With  a  base  of  U.S.  Government 
donated  resources,  the  program  includes  education  on  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  enrichment  processes  of  locally  produced  foods,  plus  the  longer 
range  program  of  increasing  domestic  food  production  of  more  diversi¬ 
fied  character  to  the  end  that  the  need  for  free  food  donation  programs 
can  be  eliminated.  U.S.  Government- dona  ted  foods  are  also  used  there 
by  Church  World  Service  in  community  development  projects  that 
seek  to  better  health  facilities  and  to  develop  certain  small  industries 
that  will  provide  for  more  employment. 

CAKE  has  advised  that  one  of  the  ways  in  which  it  is  using  title  II 
foods  most  effectively  in  promoting  economic  development  occurs  in 
the  southern  costal  regions  of  Iran,  one  of  the  most  isolated  and  under- 
develped  areas  of  the  world.  CARE  is  distributing  Public  Law  480 
foods  in  a  works  project  involving  the  construction  of  a  1,200  kilometer 
gravel-surfaced  road  which  when  completed  will  constitute  the  pri¬ 
mary  communications  link  between  this  region  and  the  industrial 
sectors  of  Iran.  The  completion  of  the  road  will  provide  the  means 
for  economic  advancement  of  the  area  by  providing  markets  for  local 
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resources  and  by  opening  the  way  for  the  Government  of  Iran  to 
introduce  improvements  in  housing,  educational  facilities,  farming 
techniques,  health  and  sanitation  procedures,  and  medical  assistance. 

For  the  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  Public 
Law  480  foods  represent  assistance  to  welfare  and  rehabilitation 
programs  in  eight  countries  on  three  continents.  While  sizable  num¬ 
bers  of  family  food  packages  are  distributed,  the  chief  beneficiaries  are 
infants,  children,  and  young  people.  In  Morocco,  for  example,  feed¬ 
ing  programs  in  well-baby  clinics  and  child-care  institutions  have 
helped  to  cut  mortality  rates;  daily  hot  lunches  are  given  in  kinder¬ 
gartens,  schools,  vocational  training  schools,  and  other  institutions 
which  prepare  children  and  young  people  for  a  useful  future. 

Catholic  Relief  Services,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  Government  of  Peru,  is  utilizing  Public  Law  480  foods 
in  a  reforestation  program  whose  immediate  and  long-term  objectives 
are,  respectively,  to  provide  gainful  employment  and  increased  food 
consumption  for  families  whose  living  conditions  are  substandard 
and  to  promote  economic  development  by  putting  into  production 
through  a  tree  planting  program  nonproductive  areas  owned  by  in¬ 
digenous  communities. 

Approximately  6,250  acres  of  forest  plantation  will  be  established 
in  two  Peruvian  departments  by  planting  an  estimated  12.5  million 
eucalyptus  trees  on  nonagricultural  land. 

During  the  first  phase  of  this  program  an  estimated  1,200  workers 
will  be  engaged  in  establishing  nurseries  and  collecting  seed,  and  pre¬ 
paring  and  digging  planting  sites  for  the  next  planting  period. 

Representatives  of  voluntary  agencies  present  here  today  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  enlarge  upon  this  aspect  of  their  programs  following  this 
presentation.  These  brief  comments  describe  a  few  of  the  hundreds 
of  such  projects  supported  throughout  the  world  by  these  agencies. 

This  growing  trend  in  voluntary  agency  programing  with  Public- 
Law  480  food  as  an  invaluable  resource  reflects  the  convictions  of  many 
Americans  concerning  the  use  of  American  agricultural  abundance 
and  productivity  as  a  blessing  rather  than  a  burden.  It  reflects  also 
the  bold  outlines  of  the  worldwide  freedom-from-hunger  campaign 
and  contributes  to  its  goals.  ' 

Programs  of  direct  food  distribution  such  as  the  voluntary  agencies 
carried  on  in  the  early  years  of  Public  Law  480  availability  are  rela¬ 
tively  costly,  in  funds  and  in  personnel.  The  new  and  more  effective 
programs  of  food  distribution  with  their  added  complements  of  edu¬ 
cation,  rural  development,  ancTLealth  building  require  far  greater 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  American  resources  under  Public  Law  480 
than  was  necessary  for  earlier  programs. 

We  urge  that  in  addition  to  the  5-year  extension  already  suggested, 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  will  review  Public 
Law  480  with  the  thought  to  provide  the  greatest  possible  facilitation 
to  the  voluntary  agencies  in  pursuing  these  programs. 

I  cannot  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  stating  once  again  the 
gratitude  which  the  member  agencies  of  the  American  Council  feel 
in  being  privileged  to  participate  in  this  creative  partnership  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  peoples  on  behalf  of  the  worldwide  struggle  against 
hunger ;  a  partnership  between  American  voluntary  agencies  and  their 
Government,  between  the  people  of  the  United  States  through  their 
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agencies  and  the  people  in  need  overseas,  and  between  the  American 
voluntary  agencies  and  their  counterparts— voluntary  groupings  de¬ 
veloping  now  in  many  oversea  countries  to  contribute  significantly  to 
the  goal  of  freedom  from  hunger. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  know  that  some  of  your  other 
workers  want  to  make  statements. 

Mr.  Farley.  Some  of  them,  I  think,  do  who  are  listed.  Others  are 
present  only. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  others  who  care  to 
make  statements.  Do  you  care  to  introduce  the  group?  I  have  the 
names  of  Melvin  Myers,  Dr.  Paul  C.  Empie,  Mr.  Gordon  Alderfer, 
and  Msgr.  John  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Farley.  1  would  rather  leave  that  discretion  to  you,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  any  of  those  care  to  make  statements  ?  We  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  them  now,  if  they  do. 

STATEMENT  0E  MELVIN  MYERS,  DIRECTOR,  MATERIAL  RESOURCES 
AND  SERVICES,  CHURCH  WORLD  SERVICE 

Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  think 
that  my  statement  will  be  brief  enough,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Melvin  Myers.  I  am  the  director  of  material  resources 
and  services  of  Church  World  Service,  the  oversea  relief  and  rehabil¬ 
itation  agency  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  headquarters  at  475  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York  City.  Church  World  Service  is  a  facility  of  34  constitu¬ 
ent  denominations  comprising  35  million  members  whereby  they  ex¬ 
press  their  Christian  concern  for  those  in  need  overseas,  wherever  and 
whoever  they  may  be. 

We  have  been  grateful  over  the  past  decade  for  the  opportunity 
of  using  Government  food  resources  under  Public  Law  480  to  expand 
the  long  existent  relief  programs  of  the  churches.  This  has  involved 
more  than  2  billion  pounds  of  commodities  in  these  10  years.  In 
tonnage  it  has  far  overshadowed  our  own  commodity  collection  facility 
which  nevertheless  supplements  this  larger  program  in  two  important 
ways:  first  by  providing  the  nutrient  values  and  high  protein  foods 
presently  not  available  under  Public  Law  480,  and,  second,  by  pro¬ 
viding  food  to  those  not  eligible. 

In  1963,  Church  World  Service  was  involved  in  programs  of  relief 
and  rehabilitation  in  46  countries.  In  28  of  these,  Public  Law  480 
commodities  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  program,  involving  ship¬ 
ment  of  147,000  tons  having  a  commodity  value  of  $16.5  million. 
This  represented  56.7  percent  of  the  total  value  of  relief  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  supplies  shipped  by  Church  World  Service  in  the  year. 

Additionally,  62,000  tons  of  food-for-peace  commodities,  valued  at 
$5  million,  was  shipped  by  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
for  distribution  in  Algeria  by  our  counterpart  agency  in  a  title  II 
food- for- work  reforestation  project. 

These  comodity  distribution  programs  touch  the  lives  of  millions 
of  individuals  in  these  several  ways : 

In  a  major  disaster  our  immediately  available  food,  clothing,  and 
medicaments  often  provide  the  first  measures  of  relief  to  a  stricken 
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people.  These  feeble  efforts  are  almost  instantly  overshadowed  by 
the  prompt,  welcome,  and  vast  response  of  this  and  other  govern¬ 
ments.  We  continue  our  service  by  reaching  those  overlooked  in  these 
large-scale  operations,  and  by  remaining  to  help  in  rehabilitation. 
Today,  teams  of  volunteers  are  helping  Haitians  rebuild  villages 
shattered  by  recent  hurricanes. 

Because  of  these  ongoing  programs  in  many  countries,  we  meet 
emergencies  and  disasters  too  small  to  move  governmental  machinery 
and  which  raise  only  passing  notice  in  the  press.  With  the  aid  of 
Public  Law  480  commodities  we  are  able  to  move  in  quickly  with 
available  supplies,  diverting  commodities  from  neighboring  countries 
when  necessary.  In  one  African  country  where  floods  made  thousands 
homeless,  these  foods  were  transported  in  cooperation  with  the  Air 
Ministry  even  before  existence  of  the  floods  was  formally  recognized. 

A  third  way  in  which  these  commodities  are  used  is  in  the  regular 
ongoing  program  to  meet  hunger  and  malnutrition  wherever  it  exists 
and  more  particularly  among  the  children,  the  ill,  the  aged,  and  those 
made  homeless  and  often  friendless  by  manmade  situations  as  in  the 
tribal  difficulties  in  Africa.  Public  Law  480  commodities  form  the 
bulk  and  the  basis  for  this  type  of  feeding. 

Thousands  find  sustenance  in  these  commodities  while  they  seek 
their  own  self-sufficiency  in  rehabilitation  projects,  by  building  roads, 
planting  trees,  making  fishing  nets,  or  clearing  wells.  In  the  Algerian 
reforestation  project  95,000  heads  of  families  receive  these  commodi¬ 
ties  in  part  payment  of  their  work. 

This  commodity  program  affords  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
especially  those  associated  with  our  constituent  denominations,  a  chan¬ 
nel  for  the  tangible  expression  of  humanitarian  concern.  Their  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  SOS  appeal  supports  the  administrative  machinery  for 
the  distribution  of  these  commodities.  It  is  significant  that  during  the 
past  year  the  meaning  SOS  was  changed  from  share  our  surplus  to 
share  our  substance. 

The  question  in  which  all  of  us  are  interested,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  how 
we  can  do  a  better,  more  constructive,  more  effective  job  with  the  help 
of  the  U.S.  Government. 

First,  a  multiyear  extension  of  titles  I  and  II  of  Public  Law  480  will 
permit  all  the  parties  concerned  to  do  long-range  planning  and  pro¬ 
graming.  Along  with  this  extension  is  required  sufficient  funds  to 
enable  the  LT.S.  Government  agencies  involved  to  accomplish  the  tasks 
in  which  we  are  mutually  engaged. 

Second,  it  has  been  suggested  that  charges — properly  called  contri¬ 
butions — for  general  average  insurance  arising  out  of  the  ocean  trans¬ 
port  of  commodities  should  be  assumed  on  title  III  commodities  as  is 
now  the  case  of  title  II.  These  charges  are  now  paid  by  Church  World 
Service.  They  are  not  burdensome,  but  they  are  sizable;  the  funds  so 
saved  will  be  utilized  in  the  commodity  distribution  program. 

Third,  increasing  attention  should  be  given  to  the  use  of  mutual 
resources  as  this  commodity  program  moves  into  more  sophisticated 
areas  of  usefulness  and  hopefully  away  from  a  straight  feeding  pro¬ 
gram.  These  new  areas,  requiring  hard  programing  of  all  resources, 
include  the  food-for-work  projects,  the  use  of  local  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  and  capabilities  to  upgrade  the  nutritional  value  of  these  basic 
commodities,  and  the  education  of  our  oversea  brothers  in  the  proper 
use  of  foods  which  in  many  cases  are  unfamiliar. 
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Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  commodities  are  a  most  valuable  re¬ 
source.  They  are  a  means  to  an  end.  We  use  them,  together  with  all 
the  other  resources  at  our  command,  to  press  forward  our  programs 
of  rehabilitation  and  self-help.  Until  the  need  for  food’  no  longer 
exists,  Public  Law  480  will  be  the  extinguisher  of  the  raging  fires  of 
hunger. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Myers.  Let  me  state  that  those  who 
do  not  read  their  entire  statements  may  have  the  complete  statements 
made  a  part  of  the  record. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Dr.  Paul  C.  Empie,  of  Lutheran  World 
Relief.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  now,  Dr.  Empie. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  C.  EMPIE,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL 

LUTHERAN  COUNCIL,  REPRESENTING  LUTHERAN  WORLD 

RELIEF;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  OVE  R.  NIELSEN,  LUTHERAN  WORLD 

RELIEF 

Mr.  Empie.  My  name  is  Paul  C.  Empie.  My  office  is  in  New  York 
City.  I  am  the  executive  director  of  the  National  Lutheran  Council 
which  is  a  joint  agency  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church  and  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America.  My  appearance  today,  however,  is  as 
an  officer  of  Lutheran  World  Relief,  a  corporation  which  gathers 
and  distributes  material  oversea  relief  supplies  and  engages  in  other 
projects  of  social  service  and  economic  development.  This  organi¬ 
zation  is  supported  not  only  by  the  two  church  bodies  mentioned 
before,  but  also  by  the  Lutheran  Church — Missouri  Synod  and  other 
Lutheran  groups  in  this  country.  The  combined  membership  of 
these  church  bodies  in  the  United  States  is  in  excess  of  8 y2  million 
souls.  Since  its  organization  in  1945  Lutheran  World  Relief  has 
shipped  abroad  to  41  countries  commodities  valued  at  more  than 
$152,500,000,  about  54  percent  of  which  have  been  donated  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

My  presence  here  today  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  Lutheran 
World  Relief  is  related  to  the  information  that  new  legislation  may 
be  enacted  with  respect  to  the  scope  of  and  procedures  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  U.S.  surplus  commodities  under  Public  Law  480.  Such  a 
step  seems  to  us  to  call  for  thoughtful  study,  looking  at  the  total 
matter  in  long-range  perspective.  Since  this  hearing  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  contribution  toward  such  a  study  we  respectfully  submit  our 
point  of  view  and  concerns,  which  are  based  upon  nearly  20  years  of 
experience  in  this  field. 

Five  years  ago  at  a  similar  hearing  I  voiced  some  reservations  of 
Lutheran  World  Relief  about  the  trend  which  seems  to  be  developing 
in  the  course  of  this  operation,  especially  with  regard  to  its  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  role  of  voluntary  agencies  in  their  relationships  to  Gov¬ 
ernment.  I  made  it  plain  at  that  time,  and  wish  to  reiterate  now,  that 
we  of  Lutheran  World  Relief  share  with  fellow  Americans  to  the 
fullest  extent  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  world's  needy  and  the  desire 
to  help  them.  In  emergency  situations  where  human  lives  have  been 
at  stake  Lutheran  World  Relief  has  opened  up  its  channels  for  the 
shipment  of  supplies  from  sources  other  than  its  own  constituencies 
when  its  services  have  been  needed  r  in  such  circumstances  it  has  per- 
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mitted  the  primary  concern  for  saving  lives  to  override  its  uneasiness 
over  possible  long-range  effects  of  such  involvements.  This  is  its 
position  today.  However,  in  the  course  of  the  present  study  it  is  of 
central  importance  to  underscore  the  fact  that  by  and  large  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  confront  us  currently  are  not  those  of  emergency  situations 
but  rather  of  long-range  endemic  need.  Most  persons  now  receiving 
Government  surplus  foods  are  not  starving  to  death.  Such  commodi¬ 
ties  either  supplement  their  subsistence  rations,  to  help  build  up  bodily 
vitality  and  health  over  longer  periods  of  time,  or  are  used  in  self- 
help  projects.  This  type  of  assistance  in  areas  of  chronic  need  has 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time  and  will  continue  for  many  years  to 
come.  Voluntary  agencies,  and  especially  those  of  a  religious  char¬ 
acter,  recognize  their  obligations  in  situations  of  endemic  need  and  are 
attempting  to  persuade  their  constituencies  that  they  have  as  much  a 
responsibility  to  help  prevent  suffering  as  they  have  to  alleviate  it 
after  it  has  appeared.  But  in  long-range  perspective  it  seems  to  us 
that  a  satisfactory  answer  has  not  been  given  to  the  question :  Is  it  best 
or  even  wise  to  increase  the  scope  of  the  involvement  of  voluntary 
agencies  in  the  use  of  Government  resources  for  serving  areas  of 
endemic  need  ? 

We  believe  that  it  is  especially  urgent  that  concentrated  attention 
be  focused  upon  this  issue  since  we  have  been  informed  that  there 
is  desire  by  some  to  write  into  this  new  legislation  a  provision  wherby 
U.S.  Government  owned  foreign  currencies  can  be  programed  abroad 
by  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  much  as  food  is  being  programed 
now,  under  title  III  of  Public  Law  480.  Such  a  provision  would  have 
the  effect  of  removing  what  we  believe  to  be  the  healthy  current  limita¬ 
tion  which  exists  by  virtue  of  the  necessity  for  voluntary  agencies  to 
draw  upon  their  own  resources  for  the  cash  requirements  of  distribu¬ 
ting  Government  commodities  overseas.  We  believe  that  this  is  a 
“healthy”  limitation  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  is  a  temptation  to  any  agency  in  its  zeal  for  its  goals  to  over¬ 
reach  itself  and  to  undertake  more  than  it  can  administer  effectively. 
The  use  of  “soft  currencies”  contributed  by  Government  would  enable 
voluntary  agencies  to  mushroom  their  programs  out  of  proportion  to 
their  own  resources  and  beyond  the  point  of  manageability.  Our 
experience  has  convinced  us  that  the  unique  value  of  voluntary 
agencies  reside  in,  and  their  reputation  for  integrity  depends  on,  in¬ 
volvement  of  an  adequate  number  of  competent  persons  truly  repre¬ 
senting  their  constituencies,  to  witness  by  their  presence  and  their 
responsible  actions  that  spirit  of  constructive  brotherhood  which  the 
organizations  desire  to  demonstrate.  To  have  available  cash  and 
commodities  for  large-scale  programs  in  which  this  balance  is  upset 
not  only  can  be  harmful  to  the  agencies  themselves,  but  can  result 
in  a  higher  percentage  of  wastage  in  the  use  of  the  commodities  Some 
years  ago  Lutheran  World  Relief  was  the  first  agency  to  raise  serious 
questions  about  one  of  the  major  areas  overseas  where  volutary 
agencies  were  distributing  Government  surplus  commodities  and  to 
request  a  Government  audit  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  these  ap¬ 
prehensions  were  based  in  fact.  We  are  under  the  impression  that  this 
and  similar  audits  in  other  areas  confirmed  our  fears  all  too  well. 
Tins  committee  might  find  an  examination  of  them  useful  in  the 
course  of  its  study. 
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2.  We  further  believe  that  it  is  a  wise  limitation  because  it  protects 
the  “voluntary”  character  of  the  agencies,  particularly  those  of  a 
religious  nature.  Some  of  them  may  retort  that  this  is  a  protection 
they  neither  need  nor  want.  We  cast  no  aspersions  on  their  integrity ; 
we  simply  assert  that,  when  dealing  with  religious  agencies,  Govern¬ 
ment  policy  should  take  into  account  the  fact  that  their  overriding 
religious  motivations  and  objectives  encompass  their  “humanitarian” 
activities,  and  therefore  such  policy  should  not  facilitate  a  mush¬ 
rooming  of  situations  in  which  the  actual  though  not  deliberate  result 
of  the  distribution  of  relief  commodities  provided  by  the  U.S.  tax¬ 
payers  is  to  build  up  the  prestige  and  frequently  to  further  the  evan¬ 
gelistic  efforts  of  religious  groups. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  to  some  extent  this  effect  is  inevitable. 
When  Lutheran  World  Relief  distributes  commodities  in  an  area  where 
Lutheran  missions  are  at  work  it  is  both  natural  and  unavoidable  that 
grateful  people  will  be  influenced  thereby  when  Lutheran  mission 
personnel  confront  them  with  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  be 
scrupulously  honest,  we  have  made  strong  efforts  to  publicize  locally 
the  source  of  Government  commodities  and  by  publishing  in  open 
reports  the  amounts  received  from  this  source,  for  all  to  see.  We 
had  felt  that  Lutheran  World  Relief  was  not  compromising  its  charac¬ 
ter  as  a  religious  agency  as  long  as,  in  good  faith,  it  could  incorporate 
Government  commodities,  made  available  without  political  or  other 
strings  attached,  in  what  would  continue  to  be  its  own  program.  But 
when  the  proportion  of  receipts  from  Government  sources  exceeded 
50  percent  of  the  total,  Lutheran  World  Relief  began  to  question 
whether  or  not  it  could  continue  to  claim  the  program  as  its  own.  One 
can’t  be  sure  just  where  to  draw  the  line  but  there  ought  to  be  a  border 
zone  defined  somewhere.  Perhaps  the  character  of  religious  and 
other  voluntary  agencies  could  best  be  protected  if  some  kind  of 
matching  basis  were  established  such  as  that  which  obtains  with  re¬ 
spect  to  grants  and  loans  to  denominational  colleges  and  universities. 

3.  This  limitation  also  seems  healthy  because  it  helps  to  underscore 
the  necessity  that  voluntary  agencies — and  especially  religious  agen¬ 
cies — be  neither  in  fact,  nor  in  the  estimate  of  the  public,  instruments 
of  Government.  At  the  hearing  referred  to  above  it  was  stated  by  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  a  motive  for  distributing  Government 
surplus  commodities  through  voluntary  agencies  was  to  save  money 
for  the  taxpayers  since  the  agencies  could  do  the  job  more  cheaply. 
It  was  further  indicated,  without  being  stated  in  these  precise  words, 
that  Government  could  (1)  capitalize  on  the  goodwill  which  voluntary 
agencies  have  abroad  (2)  fulfill  more  effectively  thereby  its  world 
peace  ob j ecti ves  through  the  people-to-people  concept,  and  (3)  achieve 
its  purposes  in  this  manner  without  the  necessity  of  dealing  officially 
with  Governments  or  organizations  in  the  area  concerned.  In  such 
matters,  what  may  be  good  for  Government  may  not  be  good  for  the 
agencies.  We  are  convinced  that  the  ever-closer  identification  of 
voluntary  agencies  with  Government,  which  would  seem  to  be  the 
automatic  outcome  of  deepening  the  involvement  of  voluntary  agencies 
with  Government  by  the  use  of  U.S.-owned  foreign  currencies,  may 
work  to  the  eventual  loss  for  both  parties. 

Agencies  in  the  program  of  which  the  proportion  of  distributed 
goods  from  Government  sources  is  already  high  are  especinllv  vulner- 
able.  The  committee  might  find  it  useful  to  take  a  closer  look  at  this 
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particular  point.  We  have  not  been  able  to  secure  complete  statistics 
but  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  54  percent  figure  for  Lutheran 
World  Relief,  cited  above,  is  among  the  lower  ones.  We  are  under 
the  impression  that  there  are  some  of  the  smaller  agencies  which,  with¬ 
out  Government  commodities  or  contracts,  virtually  would  be  out  of 
business.  A  rejoinder  might  well  be  made  that  this  is  their  affair,  not 
ours.  Yet  it  seems  obvious  that  such  organizations  cannot  but  be  re¬ 
garded  as  thinly  veiled  instruments  of  Government  ;  when  anti-U.S. 
feelings  erupt  in  various  parts  of  the  world  all  U.S.  voluntary  agencies 
get  tarred  with  the  same  stick.  This  is  neither  in  the  interests  of  the 
U.S.  Government  nor  in  the  interests  of  the  agencies  themselves.  It 
ought  to  be  unmistakably  clear  that  no  voluntary  agency  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  Government  and  the  criteria  according  to  which  this  state¬ 
ment.  can  be  affirmed  should  be  known.  The  great  virtue  of  voluntary 
agencies  has  been  the  confidence  they  have  engendered  because  their 
resources  result  from  the  spontaneous  generosity  and  sacrificial  giving 
of  individuals  in  their  constituencies.  Our  country  has  been  tre- 
I  mendously  blessed  by  this  tradition,  and  a  thoughtful  Government  will 
take  all  possible  measures  to  preserve  it. 

Permit  me  to  state  again  that  I  am  raising  the  issues  of  means,  not 
ends.  Lutheran  World  Relief  yields  to  no  agency  in  its  concern  for 
the  end  in  view ;  namely,  to  alleviate  human  suffering  and  to  help  those 
in  need  to  help  themselves.  In  the  hearing  of  5  years  ago,  mentioned 
above,  a  colleague  from  another  agency  whispered  to  me  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  my  testimony,  “If  you  Lutherans  have  scruples  about  ac¬ 
cepting  large  quantities  of  commodities  from  Government,  you  don’t 
have  to  take  them  ;  but  why  do  you  want  to  prevent  the  rest  of  us  from 
receiving  them  when  we  see  no  compromise  of  our  principles  by  doing 
so?”  We  know  that  not  all  agree  with  our  position  and  that  we  will 
be  regarded  by  some  as  a  “dog-in-the-manger”  in  stating  it.  But  the 
matter  is  not  that  simple,  especially  where  religious  agencies  are  in¬ 
volved.  To  have  each  go  his  own  way  and  undermine  equitable  re¬ 
lationships  of  government  with  all  agencies  would  inevitably  intensify 
sectarian  tensions.  A  glance  at  the  proportions  Government  resources 
bear  to  the  total  programs  of  some  of  the  larger  voluntary  agencies  as 
reported  by  them  to  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid  is  illuminating  in  this  connection  : 


Calendar  year  19G2 


Agency 

Agency  cash 
expendi¬ 
ture 

U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment 
ocean  freight 
reimburse¬ 
ments 

U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment 
surplus 
foods 

Other  relief 
supplies 

Government 

resources 

(percent) 

AJJDC  . 

$28,797,200 
5, 097. 546 

$358,124 

$1.406. 159 

5.8 

CRS _ 

27, 506, 156 

103. 905. 884 

$22, 974, 202 

82 

cws _ _ _ _ _ _ 

5.616.462 

6.450.189 

22,971.673 

6. 423. 429 

71 

CARE _ 

9, 756. 656 

12. 129. 164 

42. 160. 794 

672.413 

84 

LWR _ 

807, 250 

1,542,410 

4.215,532 

5,741,758 

47 

These  five  agencies  shipped  98.15  percent  of  Government  surplus 
foods  received  by  all  voluntary  agencies  in  19(12.  The  breakdown  is 
as  follows : 

Percent 
0.  79 
58.  40 
12.  91 


AJJDC 

CRS _ 

CWS__ 


CARE 

LWR_ 


Percent 

.  23.  69 
.  2.36 
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From  the  stateside  viewpoint,  we  do  not  suggest  that  the  “equitable 
relationships  of  government”  mentioned  above  require  that  grants  to 
all  agencies  be  cut  back  according  to  a  “least  common  denominator” 
of  terminating  its  support  of  a  large  family-feeding  operation  in  a 
by  itself  cannot  be  the  basis  for  Government  policy.  The  facts  of  life 
are  that  at  the  local  level  overseas  no  U.S.  agency  is  able  to  exert  more 
than  partial  control  over  what  transpires  in  the  processes  of  distri¬ 
bution.  Some  time  ago  Lutheran  World  Relief  declared  its  intention 
of  terminating  its  support  of  a  large  family-feeding  operation  in  a 
certain  area  overseas  because  of  widespread  abuses  and  violations  of 
LWR  as  well  as  Government  regulations  for  the  distribution  of  sur¬ 
plus  commodities.  Some  of  our  group  who  opposed  this  withdrawal 
were  quick  to  point  out  that  it  would  place  Lutheran  missions  in  that 
area  at  a  great  disadvantage.  It  was  said  that  competitors  could 
and  would  indicate  that  stoppage  of  relief  distribution  there  by  LWR 
proved  that  Lutherans  were  not  really  concerned  about  the  suffering 
of  others,  while  they — the  competitors— demonstrated  by  their  deeds 
how  much  more  love  they  had  for  their  fellow  men  than  certain  other 
people.  Nevertheless,  we  terminated  our  support  of  the  project,  while 
other  agencies  continued. 

Enlarging  the  scope  of  voluntary  agency  involvement  by  making 
available  to  them  U.S. -owned  foreign  currencies  would  certainly  ag¬ 
gravate  this  problem.  One  can  put  a  label  with  the  words  “Gift  of 
the  American  people”  on  food  packages  but  such  a  label  can  hardly  be 
pinned  to  the  forehead  of  employees  or  be  made  prominent  in  the 
variety  of  uses  in  the  distribution  of  commodities  or  in  other  projects 
toward  which  the  funds  would  be  applied.  The  prestige  value  to  a 
religious  agency  of  a  large-scale  relief  program  is  enormous;  it  is 
naive  not  to  recognize  this  or  to  suggest  that  it  is  a  negligible  or  a 
trivial  factor,  so  incidental  as  to  be  not  worthy  of  consideration. 

Nevertheless,  in  emergency  situations  where  it  is  clear  that  govern¬ 
ment  use  of  the  channels  of  voluntary  agencies  for  relief  is  an  urgent 
requirement,  we  would  waive  this  particular  concern.  At  this  hear¬ 
ing,  however,  we  raise  the  question  whether  or  not  in  fact  another  and 
a  better  way  for  making  its  surplus  commodities  available  overseas  in 
situations  of  endemic  need,  may  be  used  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
We  believe  that  in  the  long  run,  responsibility  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  its  undernourished  and  ill-housed  citizens  rests  primarily  with 
each  government,  and  that  the  United  States  should  make  every  effort 
to  assist  governments  in  developing  responsible  procedures  to  cope 
with  problems  of  endemic  need. 

The  underlying  assumption  upon  which  the  promotion  of  a  wider 
role  for  voluntary  agencies  in  this  matter  is  based  is  that  in  most  if  not 
all  of  the  lands  concerned  the  governments  are  incapable  of  organizing 
effective  relief  distribution  programs  or  that  graft  and  corruption 
are  so  deeply  ingrained  in  their  national  life  that  our  Government 
could  not  be  assured  that  the  commodities  would  reach  the  persons 
who  need  them  most.  This  allegation,  which  has  been  made  frequently 
in  our  presence,  Lutheran  World  Relief  rejects  as  a  generalization 
which  is  insulting  to  the  peoples  concerned,  harmful  to  U.S.  relations 
with  their  countries,  not  in  the  best  interests  of  either  donor  or  recipi¬ 
ent  land,  and  dangerously  misleading  as  a  guide  to  future  policy.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  graft  and  corruption  everywhere, 
including  our  own  beloved  country ;  there  is  also  a  small  degree  of 
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it  in  the  programs  of  the  voluntary  agencies,  though  quite  contrary  to'' 
their  wishes  and  beyond  their  control.  Competent  and  responsible 
administrative  procedures  in  this  field  is  developed  only  in  the  course 
of  experience,  for  which  most  receiving  countries  have  had  little  if 
any  opportunity  in  the  past.  We  believe  that  the  U.S.  Government, 
which  organized  the  brilliantly  successful  Peace  Corps,  would  do  well 
to  engage  here  in  long-range  planning,  making  available  to  the  gov¬ 
ernments  concerned  experts  in  social  welfare  who  will  help  them  to 
establish  pilot  projects  for  relief  distribution  and  self-help  projects. 
Such  governments  will  then  be  better  prepared  to  foster  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  indigenous  voluntary  agencies  which  can  carry  on  the  work 
effectively  and  responsibly  in  the  future.  Toward  this  end  Lutheran 
World  Relief  and  Church  World  Service  cooperated  with  the  Red 
Cross  of  Yugoslavia  in  a  school-feeding  pilot  project  and  is  currently 
bringing  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Other  governments  are  not  stupid.  They  are  aware  of  the  allega¬ 
tions  mentioned  above  and  surely  resent  any  step  which  our  Govern¬ 
ment  may  seem  to  take  in  support  of  these  charges.  Furthermore,  in 
some  quarters  at  least  there  are  questions  raised  about  possible  ulterior 
motives  possessed  by  a  country  of  a  predominantly  Christian  tradi¬ 
tion  which  chooses  to  use  religious  agencies  in  assisting  lands  where 
competing  religious  ideologies  prevail. 

Without  criticizing  anyone  for  the  record  of  the  past  and,  indeed, 
applauding  both  Government  and  the  agencies  for  what  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  partnership,  Lutheran  World  Relief  steadfastly  holds 
to  the  point  of  view  that  the  trend  toward  increased  identification  of 
Government  with  the  voluntary  agency  programs  should  be  halted 
in  the  interest  of  bringing  back  into  sharp  focus  the  now  blurred  line 
of  distinction  between  the  respective  roles  of  private  and  public  agen¬ 
cies,  and  strengthening  each  in  the  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  this  statement  is  intended 
to  be  constructive,  not  negative,  permit  me  to  summarize  our  position 
in  the  following  three  points : 

(1)  Lutheran  World  Relief  joins  wholeheartedly  with  its  colleagues 
in  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service 
in  expressing — 

appreciation  to  the  American  people  through  their  Congressmen  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  share  with  their  Government  in  the  utilization  of  these  valued  foods 
in  their  program  of  assistance  overseas  through  the  food-for-peace  program. 

Countless  lives  in  many  lands  have  been  blessed  thereby  and  the  net 
results  have  been  positive. 

(2)  Lutheran  World  Relief,  while  recognizing  certain  inevitable 
ambiguities  inherent  in  use  of  Government  commodities  by  voluntary 
agencies,  is  ready  to  continue  such  use  on  the  present  basis,  as  long 
as  it  does  not  result  in  an  unbalanced  program,  but  rather  one  which 
can  honestly  be  termed  its  own  as  over  against  one  in  which  it  actually 
would  be  serving  as  an  instrument  of  Government.  It  believes  that 
the  latter  characterization  would  become  virtually  unavoidable 
should  substantially  more  than  half  of  its  relief  supplies  come  from 
Government  sources.  It  would  be  even  more  vulnerable  should  Gov¬ 
ernment  funds,  not  easily  identifiable,  serve  to  make  its  outreach 
through  food  distribution  and  special  projects  mainly  dependent  upon 
such  grants  and  thus  identify  it  more  closely  with  Government  and  its 
policies. 
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(3)  Lutheran  World  Relief  holds  the  strong  conviction  that  the 
United  States  should  intensify  its  food-for-peace  program  on  a  non- 
political  basis;  that  Government  should  institute  plans  whereby  recipi¬ 
ent  countries  may  be  assisted  in  developing  indigenous  welfare  agen¬ 
cies,  public  and  private,  which  can  effectively  utilize  local  as  well  as 
U.S.  gifts  to  meet  emergency  and  endemic  needs;  and  that  U.S.  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  should  continue  to  supplement  such  efforts  by  under¬ 
taking  small-scale  pilot  projects  where  these  are  needed  and  desired, 
financing  such  projects  in  proper  proportion  with  gifts  from  their 
respective  constituencies. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Empie. 

Dr.  Empie.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  now  we  will  hear  from  Gordon  Alderfer. 

STATEMENT  0E  E.  G.  ALDERFER,  ASSISTANT  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

0E  CARE 

Mr.  Alderfer.  My  name  is  E.  G.  Alderfer,  assistant  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  CARE,  representing  on  this  occasion  Frank  L.  Goffio,  execu¬ 
tive  Director,  and  the  CARE  Board  composed  of  representatives  from 
26  national  member  agencies  of  CARE. 

In  presenting  our  testimony  concerning  Public  Law  480,  the  CARE 
organization  is  glad  to  concur  in  the  testimony  presented  by  Mr. 
Farley  on  behalf  of  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for 
Foreign  Service,  with  which  CARE  is  affiliated. 

CARE’s  experience  in  the  oversea  distribution  of  U.S.  Government- 
owned  foodstocks  dates  back  to  1950.  In  that  year,  following  con¬ 
gressional  provisions  made  late  in  1949,  CARE  first  evolved  its  food 
crusade  programs.  The  food  crusade,  which  continues  in  operation 
in  various  poverty-stricken  areas  of  the  world  today,  is  supported  by 
literally  millions  of  American  voluntary  donors  whose  contributions 
pay  the  costs  of  packing,  processing,  distributing,  administering  the 
use  of  Government-donated  commodities,  and  occasionally  purchasing 
additional  commodities  to  fit  local  diet  habits  and  needs.  With  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  480  in  1954  a  significant  additional  support  for 
such  programs  came  with  the  provision  of  ocean  freight  reimburse¬ 
ment  by  the  U.S.  Government  through  its  oversea  operating  agency. 
Since  then  CARE  has  also  been  led  to  participate  heavily  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  major  institutional  and  school  feeding  programs.  These 
represent  a  second  dimension  of  use  of  Public  Law  480  commodities, 
known  as  CARE  partnership  programs,  wherein  host  governments 
capable  of  doing  so  share  in  the  local  costs  of  administration  and 
distribution  and  thus  adopt  an  increasing  load  of  responsibilities  for 
the  welfare  of  their  own  institutions.  We  believe  this  represents  a 
significant  step  forward  in  the  self-help  process  which  uses  American 
farm  abundance  for  the  creative  development  of  local  institutions  in 
developing  countries. 

By  July  1963  CARE  had  been  the  medium  for  distributing  over 
3  billion  pounds  of  U.S.  Government-owned  commodities  to  55  coun¬ 
tries  in  very  serious  need  of  nutritional  support.  In  fiscal  year  1963 
some  860  million  pounds  of  these  commodities  under  the  provisions 
of  title  III  of  Public  Law  480  and  nearly  90  million  pounds  under 
title  II  reached  about  27,500,000  hungry  people  in  36  developing 
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countries  through  the  mechanism  of  CARE.  Included  among  these 
recipients  were  more  than  19  million  schoolchildren — many  of  whom 
were  able  to  enter  or  remain  in  school  primarily  because  of  this  re¬ 
source  from  the  United  States.  CARE’s  current  fiscal  1964  food 
program,  the  largest  in  its  history,  plans  for  a  distribution  of  1,250 
million  pounds  of  commodities  to  an  estimated  35  million  recipients 
in  38  countries  around  the  world. 

The  CARE  organization  is  honored  to  have  been  a  part  of  this 
remarkably  creative  process — and  it  deeply  appreciates  the  thought¬ 
ful  cooperation  of  the  several  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  the 
assessment  of  such  programs,  the  provision  of  ocean  freight  reim¬ 
bursement,  and  the  provision  of  the  commodities  themselves  from 
the  abundance  of  America.  We  believe  that  this  law  that  has  made 
such  programs  possible  has  been,  and  hopefully  will  continue  to  be. 
a  keystone  in  the  decade  of  development  and  a  foundation  stone  of 
international  good  will. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  CARE  does  not  re¬ 
gard  its  role  in  the  development  process  as  completed  with  par¬ 
ticipation  in  Public  Laav  480  programs  alone.  It  feels  a  responsibility 
for  adding  to  that  great  resource  other  facilities  and  equipments, 
paid  for  by  American  donors,  through  its  self-help  and  medico  pro¬ 
grams.  Much  of  this  assistance  is  designed  to  support,  directly  or 
indirectly,  those  communities  and  institutions  that  benefit  from 
American  farm  productivity.  This  may  take  the  form  of  providing  ■. 
food  preparation  and  preservation  equipment,  the  building  of  school 
kitchens,  the  provision  of  equipment  to  improve  local  water  supplies 
and  to  safeguard  public  health,  the  development  of  projects  and  the 
supplying  of  tools  for  increasing  local  food  production  through  school 
gardens  and  cooperative  activity  and  for  vocational  training  to  broad¬ 
en  the  base  of  local  economic  activity.  These  and  other  additional 
efforts  and  supplies  are  financed  entirely  by  private  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions,  with  the  exception  of  ocean  freight  reimbursement. 

The  main  bulk  of  this  work  has  been  made  possible  by  carefully  (. 
planned  use  of  commodities  made  available  under  title  III.  How¬ 
ever,  title  II,  section  202,  which  permits  voluntary  agencies  to  use 
commodities  as  payment  of  local  labor  wages  on  certain  publicly  useful 
and  needed  projects  for  the  general  welfare,  has  in  our  view  greatly 
expanded  and  deepened  the  potential  of  Public  Law  480.  Since  1962 
CARE  has  undertaken  or  is  currently  engaged  in  eight  title  II  pro¬ 
grams  in  Ecuador,  Costa  Rico,  Iran,  Hong  Kong,  Korea,  and  the 
Philippines.  One  of  the  two  Iran  programs,  for  example,  involves 
the  construction  of  what  will  become  a  1,200  kilometer  road  that  will 
link  together  one  of  the  most  neglected  and  poorest  sections  of  the 
Middle  East — the  southern  ports  and  Isles  area — and  give  it  access 
for  the  first  time  in  history  to  major  markets  and  industrial  sectors. 
The  other  title  II  CARE  Iran  program  is  being  applied  to  relief 
work  projects  in  drought-stricken  areas  throughout  the  country,  and 
is  creating  new  roads,  canals,  schools,  water  supplies,  et  cetera.  Such 
projects  involve  also  a  substantial  investment  by  the  host  country  in 
major  equipment  and  administration.  The  partnership  principle  in 
such  cases  is  clearly  at  work  in  significant  ways. 

The  same  principle  is  at  work  in  those  areas  where  CARE  adminis¬ 
ters  locally  rural  and  urban  community  development  projects  for  the 
U.S.  Peace  Corps,  or  otherwise  supports  the  work  of  Peace  Corps 
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volunters.  The  new  CARE- Peace  Corps  project  in  Guatemala,  for 
example,  is  directly  engaged  in  construction  and  other  activities  to 
improve  the  facilities  of  rural  schools  where  CARE  Public  Law  480 
distributions  provide  a  base  for  development.  The  participation  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  food-based  school  improvement  programs 
is  one  more  significant  illustration  of  the  productive  interrelation¬ 
ships  that  can  and  do  multiply  the  effect  of  Public  Law  480. 

Indeed,  many  dimensions  of  the  whole  development  job  which 
CARE  and  other  agencies  are  endeavoring  to  undertake  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  provided  by  Public  Law  480  are  still  to  be  more  fully  explored. 
In  the  years  ahead  efforts  must  be  made  to  develop  additional  instru¬ 
ments  for  enriching  and  enlarging  rural  life  in  underdeveloped  areas 
on  which  world  food  adequacy  depends.  In  addition  to  further  exten¬ 
sion  of  title  II  projects  and  of  interrelationships  between  local-level 
technical  assistance  such  as  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  operation  of  food 
programs,  CARE  has  a  particular  interest  in  deepening  the  character 
of  oversea  programs  related  to  the  Public  Law  480  base  in  the 
following  directions: 

(1)  Diet  and  health  improvement  through  such  instrumentalities 
as  the  medico  branch  of  CARE,  whose  team  operations  are  centered 
in  hospitals,  and  through  the  additional  programing  of  supplies  for 
improving  local  health  facilities.  We  should  like  to  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  local  currencies  earned  from  the  sale  of  title  I  commodi¬ 
ties  can  also  be  used  in  making  professional  medical  and  health  serv¬ 
ices  and  equipment  more  available  to  schools  and  institutions  using 
Public  Law  480  commodities  through  voluntary  agencies. 

(1)  Education  services  ranging  from  simple  equipment  and  class¬ 
room  supplies  to  more  sophisticated  services  and  vocational  training 
equipment.  As  the  development  of  major  school  feeding  programs 
proceed,  the  upgrading  of  the  local  school  as  the  principal  institution 
for  development  could  be  aided  significantly  if  local  currencies  ac¬ 
crued  from  the  sale  of  Public  Law  480  commodities  could  be  applied 
through  the  voluntary  agency  to  extending  such  service  and  equipment. 

(3)  Food  program  technology  calling  for  the  design  and  adaptation 
of  simple  but  efficient  devices  for  school  and  institutional  food  prepara¬ 
tion,  storage,  and  serving ;  preservation  and  canning  of  local  food  pro¬ 
duction;  and  the  continued  introduction  of  better  tools,  seeds,  and 
small  livestock  for  the  small  landholders.  We  regard  such  activities 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  larger  pattern  based  upon  Public  Law  480 
programs.  CARE  has  encouraged  and  worked  with  several  scientific 
and  industry  groups  on  special  technological  phases  of  these  activi¬ 
ties,  and  we  should  like  to  hope  that  Public  Law  480,  through  the 
extension  of  the  use  of  earned  local  currencies,  could  support  such 
related  activities  of  the  nongovernmental  agency  at  work  in  the  field. 

Two  other  suggestions  to  the  committee  occur  to  us  which  are 
based  on  practical  experience  in  the  operation  of  both  title  II  and 
title  III  programs.  In  regard  to  title  II  and  its  dramatic  stimulus 
to  the  development  process  in  numerous  areas,  we  suggest  that  the 
use  of  title  II  provisions  could  gain  increased  flexibility  and  appli¬ 
cability  if  the  law  could  provide  for  the  payment  of  local  labor  not 
only  in  food  commodities  but,  under  carefully  controlled  and  modest 
circumstances,  in  money  also  where  the  laborer  lives  in  an  urban  money 
economy.  In  regard  to  title  III,  significant  and  desperately  needed 
feeding  programs  are  sometimes  limited  by  the  capacity  and  ability 
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of  the  host  government  or  the  administering  agency  to  provide  the 
necessary  local  financial  support.  When  such  support  is  clearly  not 
possible  through  the  host  government,  we  suggest  that  loan  agreements 
under  title  I  be  extended  to  the  host  government  if  such  feeding  pro¬ 
grams  are  vital  to  the  stability  and  growth  of  that  country. 

In  closing,  we  hope  this  testimony  of  the  CARE  organization  may 
be  useful,  valid,  and  a  further  evidence  of  the  outreach  and  high  intent 
of  the  family  of  voluntary  agencies  participating  with  their  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  kind  of  development  that  adds  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  our  world. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Alderfer.  Now  we  will  hear  from 
Monsignor  John  F.  McCarthy,  assistant  executive  director  of  the 
Catholic  Relief  Service-National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference.  We 
are  running  far  beyond  the  time  that  we  contemplated.  I  thought 
that  this  was  one  appearance.  This  list  shows  it  as  one  appearance. 
Actually,  it  is  developing  that  we  are  spending  a  good  deal  more  time 
on  this  than  on  all  the  previous  testimony.  I  do  not  blame  anyone. 
It  is  vitally  important,  but  we  must  recognize  that  there  are  those 
who  are  waiting  to  be  heard,  too,  who  feel  that  they  should  be  heard. 
We  will  hear  from  you  at  this  time,  Monsignor  McCarthy. 

STATEMENT  0E  RT.  REV.  MSGR.  JOHN  E.  McCARTHY,  ASSISTANT 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  CATHOLIC  RELIEF  SERVICES  AND  NA¬ 
TIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  CONFERENCE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
EDWARD  M.  KINNEY,  DIRECTOR  OF  PURCHASING  AND  SHIP¬ 
PING;  JAMES  J.  NORRIS,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  EXECUTIVE  DIREC¬ 
TOR;  AND  MSGR.  JOSEPH  HARNETT,  DIRECTOR,  FAR  EAST  REGION 

Monsignor  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  am  Msgr.  John  F.  McCarthy,  assistant  executive  director 
of  Catholic  Relief  Services  and  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con¬ 
ference,  the  oversea  relief  and  assistance  organization  to  which  Amer¬ 
ican  Catholics  yearly  contribute  millions  of  dollars  and  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  materials  to  relieve  suffering  abroad  among  hungry,  disease- 
ridden,  and  poverty-stricken  people  of  whateA^er  race,  color,  or  creed. 

The  one  and  abiding  purpose  of  Catholic  Relief  Services,  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  is  the  relief  of  need.  This  is  its  prime 
function,  to  seek  out  and  serve  the  needy  with  every  resource  available. 

I  have  several  of  my  associates  on  the  staff  of  the  Catholic  Relief 
Services  with  me.  On  my  right  is  Msgr.  Joseph  Harnett,  who  is  our 
director  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Kinney  and  Mr. 
James  J.  Norris.  Bishop  Swanstrom  is  sorry  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  be  present  at  the  hearings  today,  and  sends  his  regards  and 
gratitude  to  this  committee. 

Currently,  there  is  being  distributed  abroad  annually  through  Cath¬ 
olic  Relief  Services-NCWC  slightly  in  excess  of  1  million  tons  of  assist¬ 
ance  material — food,  clothing,  medicines,  and  other  supplies  of  every 
nature  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  these  programs,  ranging  in 
diversity  from  safety  pins  to  delivery  trucks. 

Among  the  various  types  of  programs  which  we  carry  on  in  con¬ 
junction  with  indigenous  counterpart  and  other  allied  organizations 
abroad,  are  widespread  individual  food  distributions,  school  feeding 
programs  and  self-help  projects  to  improve  housing,  sanitation,  health, 
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et  cetera,  among  the  vast  numbers  of  the  poverty  stricken  and  under¬ 
privileged  among  whom  we  work. 

We  carried  on  in  1963  operations  of  relief  and  assistance  in  70  coun¬ 
tries.  We  reached  approximately  40  million  needy  persons.  In  this 
work,  we  utilize  the  staff  services  of  691  persons,  165  in  America,  and 
526  abroad.  With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  a 
few  copies  of  a  pamphlet  graphically  setting  forth  the  extent  and 
scope  of  Catholic  Relief  Services-NCWC  programs. 

It  shows  as  of  September  30,  1963,  more  than  7 y2  million  children 
being  aided  in  school-lunch  programs,  and  17  million  persons  helped 
through  family-feeding  distributions  of  U.S.  surplus  foods.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  our  agency,  through  clothing  distributions,  its  medical  programs 
and  its  self-help  projects  reaches  an  estimated  additional  15y2  million 
needy  persons. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  this  subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  today 
to  present  this  testimony  bearing  upon  the  consideration  of  the  revision 
and  extension  of  Public  Law  480,  under  which  Catholic  Relief  Serv¬ 
ices-NCWC  has  been  able,  since  1954,  to  distribute  abroad  on  behalf 
of  all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  10.3  billion  pounds  of 
food  stuffs  from  the  warehouses  of  American  abundance. 

In  using  the  commodities  and  resources  under  this  act,  and  all  others 
available  to  us,  we  always  have  and  always  will  seek  to  meet  need 
wherever  it  exists,  whether  resulting  from  war,  disaster,  endemic 
poverty,  disease  or  underprivilege. 

We  always  have  and  always  will  work  unceasingly  to  not  only 
alleviate  need,  but  to  improve  the  situation  of  the  needy  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  and  creed,  in  every  way  possible. 

This  is  our  purpose  in  being.  Not  only  is  this  our  responsibility 
as  a  voluntary  agency  with  religious  precepts,  it  is  also  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  every  American,  because  need  is  the  common  enemy  to  every¬ 
thing  Americans  have  achieved  or  hope  to  achieve.  It  is  the  enemy 
of  democracy.  It  is  the  enemy  of  peace  among  men  of  good  will.  It 
is  the  enemy  of  health  and  hope  and  opportunity. 

May  I,  at  this  time,  as  I  have  before,  express  the  gratitude  of 
Catholic  Relief  Services-NCWC  and  commend  the  Congress  for  having 
created  and  continued  in  force  Public  Law  480.  Under  it  we  have 
tried  and  will  continue  to  try  to  make  the  widest  and  wisest  possible 
use  of  the  abundance  of  American  agricultural  production. 

Through  our  food  programs  abroad,  we  utilize  approximately  iy2 
billion  pounds  of  American  surplus  commodities  annually.  In  doing 
so,  we  believe  that  we  carry  out  the  highest  ideals  of  our  own  organi¬ 
zation  and  that  we  serve  in  great  measure  the  overall  interests  of  the 
American  people.  We  are  extremely  proud  that  in  this  use  we  not 
only  carry  out  our  religious  responsibility,  but  that — in  perfect  com¬ 
patibility — we  also  serve  our  country. 

The  only  limit  to  our  use  of  these  foods  and  resources  so  generously 
offered  by  the  American  people  through  their  Government  in  support 
of  the  war  against  hunger,  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  only 
the  limit  of  our  strength  and  resources. 

An  allwise  providence,  working  through  the  efficiency  of  American 
agriculture,  has  created  a  great  and  continuing  American  abundance 
of  the  resource  most  essential  to  success  in  mankind’s  struggle  against 
need.  Our  duty,  therefore,  all  of  us  working  togther,  is  to  make  the 
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widest  and  best  use  of  this  resource.  To  do  less,  for  whatever  reason, 
would  be  unthinkable. 

Year  by  year,  as  the  opportunity  for  service  in  this  field  has  con¬ 
tinued,  millions  of  American  Catholics  have  generously  and  increas¬ 
ingly  supported  our  work  by  their  contributions.  We  are  confident 
they  will  continue  to  do  so  in  an  ever  expanding  way. 

Today  I  ask  the  gentleman  of  this  subcommittee  to  help  us  further 
in  discharging  the  stewardship  of  our  abundance. 

First,  I  urge  that  you  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  Public  Law 
480  be  extended  for  as  long  a  period  as  is  consistent  with  good  judg¬ 
ment.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has, 
suggested  an  extension  of  5  years.  Such  an  extension,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  extremely  valuable  in  the  interest  of  good  programing  and 
effective  operation. 

Second,  we  endorse  the  Secretary’s  recommendation  for  the  increase 
of  resources  under  section  203  from  $300  million  to  $500  million 
annually.  Through  the  years,  many  new  needs  have  emerged  and 
many  new  opportunities  have  arisen  to  more  effectively  use  our  Ameri¬ 
can  abundance  in  the  common  interest  of  peace  and  democracy.  These 
extensions  of  service  require  extension  of  resources. 

Third,  and  in  similar  regard,  we  strongly  urge  adoption  of  an 
amendment  to  section  203  to  provide  foreign  currencies  to  meet  costs 
of  assuring  that  title  II  and  title  III  commodities  may  more  effec¬ 
tively  earn7  out  the  purposes  of  the  legislation  and  to  promote  com¬ 
munity  and  other  self-help  activities  designed  to  alleviate  the  causes 
of  need.  In  order  that  they  may  be  used  in  a  palatable  way  in  the 
areas  where  we  are  shipping  them.  Such  an  amendment,  even  with 
the  proposed  increase  in  section  203  funds,  will  be  limited  in  scope 
of  application,  but  it  will  mark  a  great  step  forward  in  the  use  of 
U.S.  agricultural  resources,  particularly  in  pursuing  and  further 
exploring  the  definite  relationship  between  food  donation  programs 
and  economic  and  market  development. 

Because  the  underfed,  the  unhealthy  and  the  unskilled  can  neither 
work  well  nor  buy  much,  this  relationship  has  long  been  obvious  and 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by — 

(a)  School  lunch  programs  that  have  brought  more  children 
into  the  classroom,  kept  them  more  alert  and  receptive  to  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  increased  their  potential  as  productive  adults ; 

( b )  Food-for-work  programs  of  community  development  that 
have  created  facilities  for  better  agriculture  and  marketing,  better 
housing,  and  health,  and  better  utilization  of  natural  resources. 

Experience  in  these  and  other  community  operations  by  voluntary 
agencies,  by  the  Peace  Corps  and  by  international  organizations  argues 
for  greater  use  of  Public  Law  480  resources  in  community  level  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  particularly  in  the  areas  mentioned  earlier  and 
in  basic  nutrition,  housing,  health  and  sanitation,  literacy,  rural 
development,  and  simple  vocational  training. 

With  this  amendment  providing  the  necessary  fundamental  tools 
and  services,  we  can  take  additional  steps  ahead,  at  the  grassroots, 
in  partnership  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  the  recipient  countries,  to  realize  the  objectives  of  the  investment 
in  human  beings,  which  is  what  Public  Law  480  donations  really  are. 

Through  such  programs,  we  can  invest  in  dividend  paying  work 
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capacity,  in  physical  health,  and  in  knowledge  and  skills  without 
which  no  national  economic  development  program  can  succeed. 

To  be  sure,  the  total  resources  of  Public  Law  480  alone  could  not 
accomplish  this  all  over  the  world,  but  we  can,  through  widespread 
pilot  projects  demonstrated  at  the  individual  level,  encourage  and 
stimulate  similar  action  by  the  recipient  peoples. 

We  can  cast  upon  the  waters  the  bread  that  can  return  to  us  many- 
fold.  I  believe  that  in  many  cases  national  and  local  governments 
might  be  successfully  persuaded  to  take  increasing  shares  in  the  costs 
of  such  programs,  particularly  from  the  resources  generated  by  Public 
Law  480  foods.  Also,  contributions  be  permitted  from  individual 
recipients,  as  now  is  the  case  in  many  school  lunch  programs.  It 
is  important  that  people  be  helped  to  help  themselves  to  the  greatest 
feasible  extent. 

Fourth,  we  urge  amendments  to  section  203  that  would  apply 
general  average  insurance,  financing  to  title  III  as  well  as  title  II 
shipments.  Removal  of  this  present  limitation — and  there  is  some 
considerable  question  as  to  whether  the  Congress  intended  it — would 
release  some  $400,000  of  voluntary  agencies’  funds  annually. 

This  amount,  in  extended  program  work,  could  not  only  dispose  of 
great  additional  quantities  of  our  foods,  but  could  also  materially 
advance  the  interest  of  the  United  States  as  expressed  in  the  purposes 
of  the  act. 

Fifth,  and  lastly,  I  would  suggest  that  means  be  found  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  urge  that  administration  officials  in  the  field  be  allowed  more 
flexibility  in  guidance  of  operations  that  they  presently  enjoy. 

In  1954,  we  were  administering  a  mass  of  surplus  food  to  a  mass 
of  hungry  people.  Today,  we  deal  not  with  a  mass,  but  with  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  individual  groups,  each  with  its  own  new  and  varying 
national  ambitions  and  dignities  and  with  new  and  varying  needs — 
social,  political,  and  economic.  To  meet  the  precise  requirements  of 
today’s  programs,  each  adapted  to  each  locale,  we  need  wider  discre¬ 
tion  at  the  country  level. 

The  world  in  which  we  work  cannot  well  be  approached  with  a 
package-deal  view.  As  Thomas  Mann,  new  Alliance  for  Progress 
chief,  was  recently  quoted  in  Time  magazine: 

Cultures,  conditions,  and  problems  vary  from  country  to  country,  and  exact 
conformity  (in  approach)  is  neither  practical  nor  desirable. 

He  spoke  of  Latin  America,  but  the  words  are  equally  true  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Let  me  say  that  while  I  speak  here  for  Catholic  Relief  Services- 
NCWC,  I  know  I  echo  the  expressed  feelings  of  the  vast  majority  of 
other  voluntary  agencies  engaged  with  all  of  us  in  the  oversea  steward¬ 
ship  of  America’s  abundance. 

I  thank  the  gentlemen  of  this  subcommittee  for  their  patience  and 
courtesy  in  allowing  me  such  freedom  of  time  and  expression  here 
today.  And,  in  closing,  I  congratulate  and  give  great  thanks  to  you 
and  your  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  to  the  many  hundreds  of 
persons  involved  in  Government  and  in  voluntary  agencies  and  among 
our  friends  abroad — all  of  whom,  by  their  vision,  their  sincerity  and 
their  labor  are  helping  America  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  through 
Public  Law  480  to  build  a  world  that  none  of  us  a  few  short  years 
ago,  could  have  dreamed. 

I  thank  you. 
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Mr.  Poage.  We  have  a  statement  submitted  by  Hadassah  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  record  and  without  objection,  it  will  be  placed  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

(The  Hadassah  statement  follows:) 

Statement  of  Hadassah,  the  Women’s  Zionist  Organization  of  America,  Inc. 

Hadassah,  the  Women’s  Zionist  Organization  of  America,  representing  over 
300.000  American  Jewish  women  throughout  the  United  States,  associates  itself 
with  the  statement  of  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign 
Service,  Inc.,  recognizing  that  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  480  provide  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  an  image  of  the  United  States  as  a  country 
sharing  its  abundance,  helping  those  in  developing  countries  to  enlarge  their 
own  self-development,  and  assisting  in  the  provision  of  a  background  wherein 
all  people  may  build  their  lives  in  dignity  in  a  world  wherein  freedom  includes 
freedom  from  hunger  and  want. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much,  Monsignor  McCarthy.  That 
completes  the  statements  of  the  voluntary  agencies.  I  want  to  say  with 
no  criticism  of  anyone  concerned  that  the  committee  through  its  own 
inadvertence  has  spent  more  than  an  hour  on  what  I  had  listed  as  one 
witness.  Obviously,  this  will  disrupt  our  schedule.  It  is  no  fault  of 
any  of  you  who  have  been  ready  and  are  ready  to  appear.  We  listed 
this  as  only  one  appearance.  Actually,  it  took  us  over  an  hour. 

That  will,  of  necessity,  mean  that  we  shall  proceed  without  engaging 
in  any  questions.  If  it  is  all  right  with  the  committee  we  will  proceed 
then  with  Mr.  Gaines  whom  I  called  a  while  ago  and  whom  we  asked 
to  make  way  for  the  voluntary  organizations.  We  will  ask  you  to 
make  it  as  short  as  you  can,  Mr.  Gaines.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  now. 

STATEMENT  0E  JAMES  P.  GAINES,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
THE  RICE  MILLERS’  ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name 
is  James  P.  Gaines.  I  am  executive  vice  president  of  the  Rice  Millers’ 
Association.  Headquarters  of  the  Rice  Millers’  Association  is  located 
at  425  13th  Street  NW.,  1048  Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  Branch  offices  are  maintained  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
Brussels,  Belgium.  The  Rice  Millers’  Association  is  a  trade  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Nation’s  rice  milling  industry.  Membership  is  com¬ 
posed  of  ricegrower  cooperatives  and  independent  rice  mills.  Approx¬ 
imately  one-third  of  the  business  of  the  membership  is  handled  by  rice- 
grower  cooperatives. 

While  I  can  speak  only  for  the  Rice  Millers’  Association,  I  am  sure 
that  all  the  rice  industry  is  interested  in  the  subject  of  this  committee’s 
deliberations ;  namely,  extension  of  Public  Law  480.  We  heartily  agree 
with  President  Johnson’s  recommendations  that  the  act  be  extended 
for  an  additional  5  years.  Public  Law  480  has  been  a  success  by 
almost  any  yardstick  by  which  it  is  measured. 

It  has  reduced  surpluses  of  agricultural  commodities.  It  has,  in 
fact,  enabled  all  the  rice  surplus  to  be  wiped  out.  There  is,  at  present, 
only  a  nominal  amount  of  rice  for  CCC  inventory.  Rice  is  presently 
available  only  for  title  I  and  title  IV  of  Public  Law  480.  There  has 
been  no  rice  available  for  title  II  and  title  III  for  the  past  2  years  be¬ 
cause  it  has  not  been  in  CCC  inventory. 
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Public  Law  480  has  strengthened  farm  income.  In  the  case  of  rice, 
it  has  enabled  growers  to  sell  all  their  produce  at  levels  exceeding  the 
support  price.  The  normal  price  they  have  been  getting  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  support  price.  This  would  not  be  possible  if  there 
was  a  large  surplus  of  rice  hanging  over  the  market. 

It  has  been  a  stimulus  to  business  and  to  the  U.S.  economy.  It  has 
made  for  thousands  of  jobs  on  farms,  in  processing  plants,  among 
transportation  agencies,  in  export  firms,  in  entire  communities,  and 
businesses  all  over  the  country  that  serve  these  farm  communities. 
Like  the  Rice  Belt  and  businesses  all  over  the  country  that  serve  these 
communities. 

Economists  sav  that  there  is  a  great  multiplier  effect  in  any  activity 
that  stimulates  business.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  determine 
the  beneficial  effect  that  Public  Law  480  has  had  on  the  economy  of 
this  country.  No  doubt  the  Government  has  gotten  back  a  large  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  farm  program  from  the  extra  taxes  generated 
through  the  stimulus  of  Public  Law  480. 

I  believe  there  has  been  a  very  substantial  benefit.  I  am  not  famil¬ 
iar  with  economic  conditions  in  other  farm  areas,  but  I  do  know  that 
the  Rice  Belt — southern  Louisiana,  southeastern  Texas,  eastern  Arkan¬ 
sas,  the  Sacramento  Valley  in  California,  and  the  Delta  of  Mississip¬ 
pi — have  been  helped  tremendously  by  Public  Law  480  activity. 
Without  it,  some  of  these  areas  would  experience  adverse  economic 
effects. 

It  has  served  to  develop  dollar  markets  for  U.S.  rice  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts  by  introducing  our  qualities  in  markets  they  have  never  been,  by 
developing  trade  relationships  that  have  previously  not  existed,  and 
by  allowing  the  use  of  some  foreign  currencies  for  direct  promotional 
activities  in  dollar  markets  of  the  world.  We  do  hope  and  recommed 
that  the  market  development  activities  under  Pubic  Law  480  are 
allowed  to  be  continued. 

And  last,  but  far  from  least,  Public  Law  480  has  enabled  millions  of 
children  in  the  world  to  go  to  bed  with  a  stomach  contented  with  rice 
and  other  foods  instead  of  stabbed  with  hunger  pains.  This  is  a  bene¬ 
fit  that  can’t  bear  a  dollar  tag.  In  my  opinion,  Public  Law  480  has 
been  the  most  effective  tool  in  the  foreign  relations  program  of  our 
country.  Public  Luav  480  can  be  justified  for  this  purpose  if  for  no 
other. 

This  program  has  been  a  good  bargain  for  the  United  States,  and 
we  hope  the  Congress  will  extend  it  for  5  years  without  substantial 
change.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  the  act  not  be  weakened  by  attach¬ 
ing  conditions  that  make  negotiations  overly  difficult  or  that  make 
Public  Law  480  unattractive  to  countries  that  need  it.  It  is  a  good 
act.  It  is  operating  smoothly  and  successfully. 

If  we  should  recommend  any  amendment,  it  would  be  to  authorize 
the  movement  of  agricultural  commodities  under  titles  II  and  III 
of  the  act  directly  from  commercial  stocks  as  well  as  CCC  inventories. 
Present  requirements  that  commodities  for  title  II  and  title  III  come 
only  from  OCC  inventory  hampers  the  very  beneficial  operations  of 
title  II  and  title  III. 

In  our  opinion,  it  hampers  some  of  the  benefits  that  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  having  these  commodities  available  under  titles  II  and  III. 

It  is  understood  that  some  Members  of  Congress  are  opposed  to 
this  on  grounds  that  the  donations  aspects  under  title  II  and  title  III 
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could  eventually  overshadow  the  commercial  aspects  of  title  I  and 
title  IY.  It  is  believed  that  legislation  could  be  drawn  which  would 
avoid  such  dangers.  We  recommend  that  you  give  consideration 
to  it. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gaines. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Ken  Kendrick,  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Wheatgrowers. 

STATEMENT  OF  KEN  KENDRICK,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  WHEATGROWERS 

Mr.  Kendrick.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members,  I  have  a  statement 
by  a  grower,  a  very  short  statement  that  I  want  to  enter  into  the 
record,  please,  sir,  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  Poage.  Without  objection,  that  may  be  done. 

Mr.  Kendrick.  I  have  a  short  statement  that  I  would  like  to  pre¬ 
sent  on  behalf  of  the  National  Wheatgrowers  Association.  The  other 
statement  is  from  Mr.  C.  Allen  Tom. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  sub¬ 
committee  in  behalf  of  the  extension  of  titles  I  and  II  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

The  matter  of  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480  is  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance,  not  only  to  the  economy  of  the  United  States  but  also  for 
economic  as  well  as  social  and  political  development  of  nations  with 
whom  we  trade. 

Not  to  extend  the  life  of  Public  Law  480,  or  to  phase  it  out  too 
rapidly  would  be  denying  many  nations  the  opportunity  to  grow 
and  develop  that  we  gave  to  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  Japan,  and 
others  when  they  so  desperately  needed  help.  These  nations  have 
become  some  of  our  strongest  allies,  as  well  as  our  best  dollar 
customers. 

The  economy  of  the  United  States  in  general,  and  agriculture  in 
particular,  is  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  upon  foreign  trade. 
Public  Law  480  was  responsible  to  a  large  degree  for  the  rapid  post¬ 
war  recovery  of  many  nations.  It  is  just  as  necessary  at  this  time  to 
fill  the  needs  of  the  many  emerging  nations  throughout  the  world. 

American  wheat  producers  have  practiced  considerable  restraint 
in  the  planting  and  production  of  wheat  during  the  past  several  years 
and  without  the  use  of  Public  Law  480,  our  wheat  surpluses  would 
have  undoubtedly  reached  unmanageable  proportions,  thereby  causing 
unduly  low  returns  to  wheat  producers,  and  adversely  effecting  many 
other  segments  of  our  economy. 

We  must  have  a  market  for  the  things  we  produce.  A  great  many 
of  our  markets  have  been  developed  through  this  instrument.  Failure 
to  extend  Public  Law  480  at  this  time  would  be  disastrous  to  our  agri¬ 
culture,  our  balance  of  payments,  and  to  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  world  upon  whom  we  depend  and  who  depend  upon  us. 

The  National  Association  of  Wheatgrowers  feel  that  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  to  extend  Public  Law  480  for  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  To  continue  to  boost  the  expansion  of  markets  for  our  agricul¬ 
tural  products  and  by  so  doing,  maintain  a  sound  and  healthy  Ameri¬ 
can  agricultural  economy  as  well  as  assist  in  our  balance  of  payments. 
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(2)  Strengthen  the  economy  of  less  developed  countries  and  provide 
them  with  the  incentive  to  resist  aggression. 

( 3 )  Create  good  will  for  the  United  States  from  the  countries  we  are 
helping  to  feed  and  aid  them  in  approaching  economic  stability. 

(4)  Showing  uncommitted  countries  that  free  U.S.  agriculture  is 
more  efficient,  than  regimented  Communist  agriculture. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  C.  Allen  Tom  follows :) 

Statement  by  C.  Allen  Tom,  a  Wheat  Producer  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  Vice  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Wheatgrowers 

As  a  wheat  producer  of  the  Northwest  area  of  the  United  States  I  have  become 
very  conscious  of  the  contribution  that  Public  Law  480  has  made  to  the  economy 
of  my  operations,  as  well  as  to  every  other  farmer  in  my  area. 

Since  approximately  85  percent  of  all  of  the  varieties  of  wheat  we  produce 
goes  into  export  channels,  it  is  imperative  that  we  have  this  export  market 
which  was  developed  almost  entirely  through  the  use  of  Public  Law  480. 

The  movement  of  wheat  into  Japan  began  10  years  ago  under  Public  Law  480 
when  wheat  consumption  in  that  country  was  negligible.  The  carryover  of  the 
type  of  wheat  I  grow  was  extremely  burdensome  at  that  time.  Today,  Japan  is 
one  of  the  best  dollar  markets  for  our  wheat.  Wheat  has  become  very  important 
in  supplying  the  nutritional  needs  of  the  Japanese  people.  This  was  made  possi¬ 
ble  through  the  use  of  Public  Law  480. 

Public  Law  480  needs  to  be  extended  to  introduce  our  agricultural  abundance 
to  other  areas  and  develop  markets  for  our  products.  The  use  of  this  instrument 
also  assists  in  the  economic  development  of  countries  which,  without  this  be¬ 
come  easy  prey  for  the  Communists.  Through  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  these 
nations  will  not  only  develop  into  dollar  markets  for  our  products,  but  also 
become  our  friends  which  we  so  desperately  need  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kendrick. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Howard  Grow,  of  the  American  Soy¬ 
bean  Association  and  the  Soybean  Council  of  America. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOWARD  GROW,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  EXECUTIVE 

VICE  PRESIDENT,  THE  AMERICAN  SOYBEAN  ASSOCIATION,  ALSO 

REPRESENTING  THE  AMERICAN  SOYBEAN  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA, 

INC. 

Mr.  Grow.  My  name  is  Howard  Grow  and  I  am  assistant  to  the 
executive  vice  president  of  the  American  Soybean  Association,  with 
headquarters  at  Hudson,  Iowa.  This  statement  is  presented  in  behalf 
of  the  American  Soybean  Association,  which  is  the  nationwide  orga¬ 
nization  of  soybean  growers,  and  the  Soybean  Council  of  America, 
Inc.,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  is  the  in¬ 
dustrywide  promotional  organization. 

Soybeans  were  the  No.  1  dollar  earner  for  the  United  States  in 
world  markets  among  all  agricultural  commodities  last  year.  More 
dollars  were  returned  to  the  United  States  from  the  sale  of  soybeans 
and  soybean  products  than  from  any  other  agricultural  commodity 
produce  in  the  United  States. 

Soybeans  are  not  in  surplus,  and  have  never  been  in  surplus.  All 
sales  of  soybeans  and  of  soybean  meal,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  are 
for  straight  dollars.  Last,  year  we  exported  into  world  markets,  for 
dollars,  180  million  bushels  of  soybeans  having  a  cash  value  to  the 
farmers  who  produced  them  of  $421  million.  We  also  exported  1.4 
million  tons  of  soybean  meal  into  world  markets,  all  for  dollars.  In 
addition,  we  exported  into  the  markets  of  the  world  1,195  million 
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pounds  of  soybean  oil,  54  percent  for  dollars  and  46  percent  of  it  under 
Public  Law  480  financing. 

I  should  point  out  to  you  that  all  of  these  soybeans  and  soybean 
products  have  gone  into  markets  which  did  not  exist  15  years  ago  or 
even  10  years  ago.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II  we  produced  only 
200  million  bushels  of  soybeans,  while  in  1963  we  produced  over  700 
million  bushels.  Previous  to  World  War  II  we  were  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  net  importers  of  fats  and  oils  and  oil-bearing  materials,  whereas 
today  we  are  the  world’s  largest  net  exporters  of  these  same  commodi¬ 
ties,  principally  because  of  our  greatly  increased  production  of 
soybeans. 

During  the  period  since  the  war  ended,  the  production  of  soybeans 
has  absorbed  nearly  18  million  acres  formerly  used  in  the  production 
of  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and  other  crops  which  are  today  in  surplus 
position.  Where  would  we  be  in  our  farm  programing  today  had  soy¬ 
beans  not  taken  over  this  18  million  acres  and  had  we  not  produced  on 
these  acres  a  crop  which  the  world  wants  and  will  buy  ? 

Except  for  the  portion  of  soybean  oil  exported  under  Public  Law 
480  our  industry  has  not  benefited  directly  from  Public  Law  480  sales. 
Yet  today  we  want  to  go  on  record  as  being  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  value  of  the  Public  Law  480  program,  and  as  heartily  endorsing 
the  renewal  of  the  law  and  the  continuation  of  the  program  on  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  basis  as  in  recent  years.  With  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  law  placed  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  we  feel  that  the  maximum  results  are 
being  obtained,  with  a  minimum  expenditure.  The  sale  of  commodi¬ 
ties  which  are  in  surplus,  and  the  usage  in  the  various  oversea  feeding 
programs  of  some  of  the  foodstuffs  produced  in  American  agriculture 
is  adding  immeasurably  to  the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  programs  around 
the  world.  Some  of  the  problems  of  surplus  commodities  are  being 
solved  or  partially  solved  by  the  operations  of  the  several  phases 
under  Public  Law  480,  and  industries  such  as  ours  are  also  benefiting 
materially. 

I  would  like  to  cite  for  you  a  few  examples  of  the  manner  in  which 
Public  Law  480  has  assisted  the  soybean  industry.  There  are  many 
more,  but  I  cite  these  as  examples  of  the  many  accomplishments  to 
which  we  can  point,  and  as  being  typical  of  what  can  be  expected  in 
other  areas,  other  countries,  and  on  other  commodities. 

The  soybean  crop  came  to  the  United  States  from  the  Orient.  To 
Japan,  China,  Manchuria,  and  Korea  we  owe  the  origin  of  the  crop 
and  the  foundation  seed  of  many  of  our  present-day  soybean  varieties. 
Japan  must  import  foodstuffs,  because  on  the  small  islands  with  high 
concentration  of  population  she  cannot  possibly  produce  enough  food 
for  her  people.  Japan  today  has  become  our  largest  market  for  U.S. 
soybeans. 

Total  usage  of  soybeans  in  Japan  during  1963  was  approximately 
60  million  bushels.  Of  these  a  little  over  12  million  were  produced  in 
Japan  and  about  48  million  bushels  were  imported  from  the  United 
States.  This  large  volume  of  soybean  imports  from  the  United  States 
is  a  direct  result  of  market  development  activities  carried  on  coopera¬ 
tively  by  the  Japanese  soybean  industry  groups,  the  American  Soy¬ 
bean  Association  and  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

Japan  imported  slightly  over  20  million  bushels  of  soybeans  in 
1955,  the  year  prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  U.S.  market  development 
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program.  After  f  years  of  market  development  activities,  the  volume 
of  soybean  imports  into  Japan  from  the  United  States  totaled  over  48 
million  bushels  during  the  last  marketing  year.  This  is  an  increase 
of  240  percent  during  the  7  years.  This  increase  has  been  developed 
at  a  cost  of  only  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  per  bushel  or  thirty-five  one- 
hundredths  of  a  cent  for  each  increased  dollar  of  sales.  The  total  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  soybean  exports  to  Japan  since  the  initiation  of  the 
market  development  activities  financed  partially  with  Public  Law 
480  funds,  approximates  113.5  million  bushels  over  the  level  of  exports 
prior  to  the  program.  Over  4.5  million  acres  of  U.S.  cropland  has 
been  required  to  produce  this  increased  volume  of  soybeans. 

The  per  capita  use  of  edible  oil  in  Japan  is  very  low.  Consumption 
has  increased  from  4.5  pounds  in  1956  to  13  pounds  in  1963.  This  in¬ 
crease  is  a  direct  result  of  market  development  activities,  but  much 
more  can  and  should  be  done  to  fully  develop  this  market,  as  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  oils  in  Japan  today  only  equals  that  of  India, 
where  the  per  capita  income  is  only  one-fifth  of  that  of  the  Japanese 
wage  earner.  Total  use  of  fats  and  oil  in  Japan  for  food  and  industry 
is  only  22  pounds  per  person.  In  the  United  States  we  use  about  70 
pounds  per  person. 

Soybeans  are  one  of  the  major  sources  of  protein  in  the  Japanese 
diet.  They  do  not  have  and  cannot  yet  afford  to  buy  meat,  milk,  or 
eggs  in  quantity.  Market  development  activities  have  resulted  in  the 
use  of  10-percent  soy  flour  in  noodles,  which  are  a  major  Japanese 
food.  School  lunch  programs  now  use  10-percent  soy  flour  in  the 
bread  and  rolls  served  to  over  10  million  schoolchildren  every  day. 
No  satisfactory  table  spread  is  available  in  Japan  and  we  feel  a  large 
market  can  be  developed  for  soybean  oil  in  margarine. 

Japan  is  starting  to  develop  an  animal  agriculture.  They  do  not 
know  very  much  about  the  use  of  soybean  meal  as  a  livestock  and 
poultry  feed.  The  Japanese  industry  and  research  people  know  very 
little  about  the  quality  products  that  can  be  produced  efficiently  with 
use  of  soybean  meal  as  a  protein  feed.  Testing  and  demonstrating  the 
use  of  soybean  meal  together  with  proper  promotion  can  develop  a 
large  market  for  U.S.  soybeans.  . 

Much  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  7  years  in  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  U.S.  soybeans  in  human  food  products  in  Japan.  The 
continuation  of  market  development  activities  for  U.S.  soybeans  can 
develop  a  market  at  least  double  the  present  volume.  This  will  come 
about  by  further  increasing  the  use  of  soybeans  in  the  human  diet  and 
by  developing  the  potential  use  of  soybean  meal  in  animal  agriculture. 

Spain  is  another  example  of  progress  made  in  the  merchandising  of 
U.S.  soybeans  and  soybean  products.  In  1956  the  first  sale  of  U.S.  soy¬ 
bean  oil  was  made  to  Spain  under  Public  Law  480.  Because  the  oil 
industry  of  Spain  was  accustomed  to  olive  oil  they  tried  to  doctor 
the  good  quality  of  U.S.  soybean  oil  with  olive  oil  foots,  and  they 
placed  on  the  markets  a  product  totally  unacceptable  to  the  Spanish 
customer.  U.S.  soybean  oil  had  a  very  bad  reputation,  was  totally 
unacceptable,  even  became  the  butt  of  jokes  in  the  Spanish  press. 

At  that  time  there  were  many  people  in  the  United  States  who  felt 
Spain  could  never  become  a  dollar  customer,  and  that  Public  Law 
480  sales  and  market  promotional  work  in  that  country  were  a  waste 
of  time  and  money.  But  our  industry  felt  that  Spain  offered  a  good 
potential  market,  so  we  sent  technical  men  to  Spain  to  teach  them 
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how  to  handle,  store,  and  merchandise  soybean  oil.  The  Soybean 
Council  has  continued  to  work  with  the  Spanish  Government  and  the 
oil  trade. 

In  1962  Spain  purchased  224,000  metric  tons  of  U.S.  soybean  oil, 
all  for  dollars.  Her  average  yearly  imports  have  now  reached  the 
level  of  200,000  to  250,000  metric  tons,  and  every  pound  of  it  is  paid 
with  U.S.  dollars.  This  is  to  a  country  that  in  1956  many  people 
felt  could  never  be  a  dollar  customer. 

And  in  addition,  during  the  1962-63  marketing  year  Spain  pur¬ 
chased  196,331  tons  of  soybean  meal,  all  for  dollars.  Spain  also  buys 
soybeans,  and  her  potential  purchases  now  appear  to  be  about  150,000 
metric  tons  of  soybeans  per  year,  also  all  for  dollars. 

Spain  constitutes  a  dollar  market  that  was  built  by  starting  with 
Public  Law  480  sales  of  oil,  which  led  into  a  gradual  transition  to 
dollar  sales  of  soybean  oil,  meal,  and  soybeans  until  today  Spain,  a 
basic  producer  of  olive  oil,  is  one  of  the  U.S.  soybean  industry’s 
largest  dollar  customers.  We  feel  certain  that  without  the  intro¬ 
ductory  work  done  in  acquainting  the  people  of  Spain  with  our  prod¬ 
ucts  under  Public  Law  480  this  large  market  for  our  commodities 
would  not  exist  today. 

In  summarization  I  would  like  to  again  emphasize  that  soybeans 
is  a  crop  which  is  not  in  surplus,  has  never  been  in  surplus,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  they  will  never  be  in  surplus.  We  have  increased  our 
crop  by  3y2  times  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  but  we  have  been 
able  to  build  markets  as  rapidly  as  we  have  expanded  production. 
The  market  development  work  was  made  possible  because  Public 
Law  480  funds  were  available  in  countries  which  offered  potential 
markets — and  we  have  used  them  along  with  our  own  industry  dollars. 

Public  Law  480  sales  have  been  used  as  an  introductory  technique 
in  many  countries.  Soybeans  and  soybean  products  have  been  known 
and  used  in  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  world,  and  many  people 
have  never  heard  of  the  crop.  Soybean  oil  placed  in  their  hands,  as 
was  done  in  Spain  through  Public  Law  480  sales,  has  acquainted  them 
with  the  product,  taught  them  that  it  is  good  and  it  is  economical, 
and  today  dollar  markets  exist  where  people  told  us  they  could  never 
be  built. 

As  this  job  has  been  done  the  essential  needs  of  people  around  the 
world  have  been  met  and  the  economic  development  of  countries 
around  the  world  has  been  accelerated  so  they  are  able  to  purchase 
more  U.S.  agricultural  products.  Facilities  for  bulk  handling  of 
our  products  have  been  installed,  and  the  transition  from  small 
packages  at  high  cost  to  large-scale  bulk  purchases  has  been  instituted 
or  accelerated.  In  doing  so  the  quantity  of  product  which  can  be 
purchased  with  a  given  number  of  dollars  has  been  greatly  increased. 

I  have  quoted  Japan  and  Spain  as  examples.  There  are  many 
others.  American  agriculture  needs  new  and  expanded  markets,  and 
Public  Law  480  is  a  means  of  introducing  our  products  to  those 
markets,  gaining  acceptance,  building  potential  dollar  sales  far  in 
excess  of  today’s  levels. 

The  American  Soybean  Association  and  the  Soybean  Council  of 
America  urge  that  your  committee  promptly  report  out  a  bill  providing 
for  the  renewal  of  Public  Law  480  in  essentially  its  present  form. 
The  .groundwork  of  huge  market  expansion  in  the  soybean  industry 
has  been  laid  with  the  help  and  assistance  of  Public  Law  480.  We 
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hope  your  committee  and  the  Congress  will  see  fit  to  continue  it  in 
essentially  the  present  form  and  with  adequate  financing  for  a  period 
of  years  sufficient  to  provide  the  stability  and  continuity  which  will 
enable  us  to  continue  expanding  markets  for  U.S.  soybeans  and  for 
all  products  of  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Grow. 

Mr.  Grow.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  David  Bartholomew,  who 
represents  the  Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  a  growers  association  orga¬ 
nization. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  M.  BARTHOLOMEW,  ON  BEHALF  OF  GREAT 

PLAINS  WHEAT,  INC. 

Mr.  Bartholomew.  I  am  appearing  on  behalf  of  Great  Plains 
Wheat,  Inc.,  a  market  development  organization,  working  with  For¬ 
eign  Agricultural  Service  in  developing  markets  for  wheat  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Great  Plains  Wheat  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  wheat 
farmers  to  help  themselves  by  expanding  markets  for  their  product. 
It  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  author¬ 
ized  to  do  business  in  the  State  of  Kansas  with  its  principal  office 
located  in  Garden  City,  Ivans.  It  has  offices  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  there  are  markets  or  potential 
markets  for  U.S.  wheat.  At  present,  it  maintains  offices  m  Lima, 
Peru;  Bogota,  Colombia;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  Rotterdam,  Nether¬ 
lands;  Rome,  Italy,  and  is  cooperating  jointly  with  Western  Wheat 
Associates,  a  similar  organization  located  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  in 
market  development  activities  in  Asia  with  offices  in  Tokyo,  Japan; 
Manila,  Philippines ;  New  Delhi,  India ;  and  Karachi,  Pakistan.  This 
activity  in  Asia  is  carried  out  under  the  name  of  Wheat  Associates. 
Financial  contribution  is  shared  by  the  two  organizations,  and  the 
program  is  administered  by  Western  Wheat  Associates  under  policies 
established  by  a  coordinating  committee  composed  of  representatives 
of  each  organization. 

In  carrying  out  the  market  development  activities,  Great  Plains 
Wheat  works  closely  with  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Its  programs  are  financed  from  two  sources. 
The  first  is  a  small  tax  levied  by  law  upon  the  first  sale  of  wheat  in  the 
States  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Colo¬ 
rado.  The  proceeds  of  this  tax  are  appropriated  to  State  wheat  com¬ 
missions  in  each  of  the  five  States.  Each  of  the  State  commissions 
contracts  with  Great  Plains  Wheat  to  pay  a  part  of  the  funds  so  col¬ 
lected  to  the  latter  organization  for  market  development  activities. 
The  second  source  of  funds  comes  from  appropriations  by  Congress  to 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  for  market  development  activities.. 
These  funds,  while  appropriated  in  dollars,  are  actually  derived  from 
converted  currencies  received  from  sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
for  foreign  currencies  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  better  known  as  Public  Law  480. 

Great  Plains  Wheat  and  Western  Wheat  Associates  favor  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  for  an  additional  period  of  5  years.  It  believes  that  the  law  has 
been  eminently  successful  and  has  resulted  in  carrying  out  the  broad 
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objectives  set  out  in  section  2  of  the  act.  These  objectives  ar-e  stated 
as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  expand  interna¬ 
tional  trade  among  the  United  States  and  friendly  nations,  to  facilitate  the  con¬ 
vertibility  of  currency,  to  promote  the  economic  stability  of  American  agriculture 
and  the  National  welfare,  to  make  maximum  efficient  use  of  surplus  agriculture 
commodities  in  furtherance  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  produced  in  the  United  States  by  providing  a  means  whereby  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings  of  such  commodities 
may  be  sold  through  private  trade  channels,  and  foreign  currencies  accepted  in 
payment  therefor.  It  is  further  the  policy  to  use  foreign  currencies  which 
accrue  to  the  United  States  under  this  Act  to  expand  international  trade,  to 
encourage  economic  development,  to  purchase  strategic  materials,  to  pay  United 
States  obligations  abroad,  and  to  promote  collective  strength  or  further  in  other 
ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

While  section  2  outlines  the  objectives  of  the  act  in  detail,  I  shall  base 
my  presentation  upon  what  I  regard  as  the  two  broad  purposes  of  the 
law.  First  is  the  use  of  our  agricultural  abundance  to  relieve  hunger 
and  distress  in  the  undeveloped  countries  of  the  world  through  the 
establishment  of  markets  for  agricultural  commodities  outside  the 
normal  channels  of  trade,  including  sales  for  local  currency,  grants, 
and  barter.  Second  is  the  expansion  of  international  trade  in  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  by  developing  markets  in  the  normal  channels  of 
trade. 

With  respect  to  the  first  purpose,  we  believe  that  it  is  important  and 
indeed  necessary  at  this  time  to  continue  the  provisions  for  conces¬ 
sional  sales  as  authorized  in  the  act.  In  making  this  statement,  I  am 
referring  especially  to  food  and  specifically  to  wheat,  which  is  our 
principal  food  export  and  the  most  important  food  product  in  inter¬ 
national  trade.  However,  what  I  say  may  apply  as  well  to  several 
other  agricultural  commodities.  In  spite  of  increased  exports  of 
wheat  for  dollars,  and  notwithstanding  farm  programs  having  for 
the  objective  the  reduction  of  wheat  production,  we  are  producing  and 
will  continue  to  produce,  in  the  immediate  future  at  least,  more  wheat 
than  can  be  sold  through  normal  trade  channels. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  overall  the  world  population  is  increasing 
faster  than  its  food  supply.  While  conditions  vary  from  country  to 
country,  in  general,  food  production  is  increasing  faster  than  popula¬ 
tion  only  in  the  areas  such  as  North  America,  Western  Europe,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  Argentina.  The  increase  in  food  production  is  less  than 
population  growth  in  practically  all  other  countries. 

Since  1958,  our  total  exports  of  wheat  have  increased  and  the  mark¬ 
eting  year  July  1,  1963,  to  June  30,  1964,  will  see  the  greatest  world 
movement  of  wheat  in  history  and  the  greatest  exports  which  this 
country  has  ever  enjoyed. 

Domestic  consumption  and  exports  this  year  will  exceed  our  cur¬ 
rent  production  by  a  considerable  amount,  and  the  proportion  of  our 
wheat  exports  which  will  be  sold  for  dollars  in  the  marketing  year  is 
the  highest  for  many  years.  However,  as  already  indicated,  our  aver¬ 
age  production  is  considerably  more  than  can  be  sold  through  normal 
trade  channels.  It  is  well  also  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  conditions 
which  have  brought  about  increased  exports  to  all  of  Europe  and 
Japan  cannot  be  expected  to  normally  recur  to  the  same  extent  as  is 
the  case  this  year.  It  is  my  firm  belief,  however,  that  the  continua- 
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tion  of  our  present  market  development  program  for  wheat  will  result 
in  an  increase  in  the  average  level  of  exports  as  time  goes  on. 

Because  it  is  sometimes  felt  that  concessional  sales  are  giveaway 
programs,  I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  is  not  altogether 
the  case.  I  have  before  me  in  preparing  this  statement  the  message 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  the  18th  semi¬ 
annual  report  on  activities  carried  out  under  Public  Law  480,  83d  Con¬ 
gress,  and  would  call  your  attention  to  table  12  on  page  82  which  sets 
out  the  uses  of  foreign  currency  as  provided  in  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480  agreements  signed  from  July  1,  1954,  through  June  30,  1963,  a 
period  of  9  years.  These  figures  show  that  during  that  time  23.2 
percent  or  $2,186,685,000  in  foreign  currency,  was  devoted  to  direct 
U.S.  uses.  For  the  last  6-month  period,  January  1,  1963,  through 
June  30,  1963,  the  amount  which  went  into  such  U.S.  uses  was  29.9 
percent.  I  want  to  call  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  transactions 
carried  out  under  the  barter  provisions  included  in  title  III  have 
made  it  possible  for  our  country  to  receive  substantial  quantities  of 
goods  and  merchandise. 

According  to  the  18th  semiannual  report  on  Public  Law  480  ac¬ 
tivities,  from  which  I  have  quoted  earlier,  the  value  of  stockpile  ma¬ 
terials  received  during  the  period  from  1954—55  through  1961-62 
including  both  the  strategic  and  supplemental  stockpile  was  $1,430.7 
million;  in  addition,  strategic  and  other  materials,  goods,  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  other  Government  agencies  amounted  to  $98.6  million,  or 
a  grand  total  of  $1,529.3  million.  During  the  past  year  sales  for  credit 
under  title  IV  have  assumed  increasing  importance,  and  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  quantity  of  our  agricultural  commodities  going  out 
under  this  title  will  increase. 

All  of  this  points  up  the  part  that  Public  Law  480  transactions 
have  played  in  improving  our  balance-of-payments  situation  during 
the  years  since  1954.  Certainly  the  use  of  over  $2  billion  from  1954 
to  1963  in  payment  of  obligations  of  the  United  States  has  played 
no  small  part  in  improving  our  balance-of-payments  situation. 

The  entire  question  of  the  benefits  which  have  come  to  this  country 
through  the  use  of  title  I,  and  other  provisions  of  Public  Law  480, 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  facts  that  we  are  in  a.  new  phase 
of  agriculture.  This  is  the  age  of  science  and  technology.  Nothing 
like  it  has  ever  happened  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Production  has 
been  revolutionized.  Not  two  but  several  blades  of  grass  are  growing 
where  one  grew  before.  However,  these  benefits  have  come  only  to 
the  developed  countries.  They  have  resulted  in  surpluses  in  those 
countries.  The  problem  is  to  make  the  best  use  of  these  surpluses  in 
the  interest  of  both  developed  and  underdeveloped  countries.  I  know 
of  no  better  way  these  twin  problems  of  overproduction  and  under¬ 
production  could  have  been  met  than  has  been  done  through  Public 
Law  480. 

Something  else  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  is  the  fact  that  “aid” 
of  the  type  provided  under  Public  Law  480  is  in  many  cases  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  “trade.”  That,  has  been  graphically  illustrated  during  the 
past  few  years  in  cases  of  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  Israel,  and  especially 
Japan,  which  from  being  a  recipient  under  Public  Law  480  programs 
only  a  few  years  ago  has  now  become  our  greatest  cash  customer  for 
agricultural  commodities.  Similar  changes  may  be  expected  from 
other  recipient  countries  as  their  economic  position  improves. 
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Nor  can  we  overlook  the  fact  that  programs  carried  out  under  title 
II  of  Public  Law  480  have  been  exceedingly  effective  in  improving 
our  relations  with  the  recipient  countries.  In  its  activities  in  South 
America,  Great  Plains  Wheat  has  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
participate  in  and  observe  the  effect  which  such  simple  programs 
as  school  lunches  have  had  in  bringing  about  a  better  understanding 
between  our  country  and  the  people  of  countries  like  Peru,  Chile, 
Colombia,  and  Brazil.  It  has  been  said  that  these  comparatively  in¬ 
expensive  cooperative  programs  have  done  more  good  than  many 
more  elaborate  activities  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  programs. 

From  here  let  me  proceed  to  discuss  some  of  the  benefits  which  have 
accrued  to  this  country  through  the  operation  of  the  market  develop¬ 
ment  programs  authorized  under  Public  Law  480  and  carried  out  by 
the  large  number  of  commodity  organizations,  in  connection  with  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Every  commodity  has  its  problems 
and  those  of  wheat  are  different  in  some  details  from  some  of  the 
others.  However,  I  believe  that  the  activities  which  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  by  Great  Plains  Wheat  are  typical  of  most  programs  which 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  market  development  provisions  of 
Public  Law  480. 

Our  activities  have  been  many  and  varied.  I  shall  take  time  to  call 
your  attention  to  only  a  fewT.  When  Great  Plains  Wheat  began  opera¬ 
tions  on  January  1, 1.959,  it  started  practically  from  scratch,  although 
the  Nebraska  and  Kansas  Wheat  Commissions  had  done  some  pre¬ 
liminary  work  by  way  of  investigating  market  opportunities  and 
bringing  trade  teams  here  from  wheat -importing  countries.  We 
quickly  discovered  that  developing  and  expanding  foreign  markets 
for  wheat  was  going  to  be  a  long,  tough  job. 

One  of  the  things  which  we  learned  immediately  was  that  until 
the  beginning  of  the  market  development  program  there  had  been 
no  organized  and  systematic  efforts  in  this  country  to  promote  the 
sale  of  U.S.  wheat  abroad.  We  were  exporting  wheat,  yes,  and  had 
been  for  many  years  but  without  definite  program  or  objectives  in 
mind.  Our  position  had  long  been  that  of  a  residual  supplier,  taking 
whatever  part  of  the  world  wheat  market  our  competitors  were  unable 
or  unwilling  to  supply.  We  soon  found  that  we  were  confronted  by 
aggressive  and  competent  competitors  such  as  Canada,  Australia, 
and  Argentina,  and  with  other  countries  like  Russia  and  France  com¬ 
ing  in  and  out  of  the  market  depending  upon  the  amount  of  their 
production  for  any  given  year. 

In  these  countries  wheat  exports  were  considered  of  great  national 
importance  because  of  their  ability  to  produce  needed  foreign  ex¬ 
change.  In  all  of  them  the  exportation  of  wheat  was  a  government 
function  and  existing  markets  were  the  result  of  many  years  of  tire¬ 
less  effort  not  only  in  finding  markets  but  in  producing  the  types  of 
wheat  which  were  desired  by  importing  countries.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  deliver  this  wheat  in  the  form  and  condition  desired  by 
buyers. 

Among  the  first  things  brought  to  our  attention  were  complaints 
from  foreign  buyers  relative  to  the  condition  and  quality  of  our  wheat 
as  it  arrived  in  foreign  ports.  Another  hurdle  was  trade  barriers. 
Wheat  importing  countries  are  also  wheat-producing  countries  and 
in  practically  all  cases  trade  barriers  of  various  types  had  been  set  up 
to  protect  domestic  production. 
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Another  handicap  was  transportation  rates  from  the  areas  of  wheat 
production  to  the  ports.  This  was  a  particularly  difficult  situation 
for  Great  Plains  wheat  since  most  of  the  area  is  far  from  ocean 
ports. 

We  found,  also,  that  we  were  lacking  in  market  information  and 
intelligence  and  knew  little  about  how  our  competitors  were  operating. 

Much  of  our  work  has  been  devoted  to  overcoming  these  obstacles. 
We  early  inaugurated  a  study  of  how  our  wheat  compared  with  that 
of  our  competitors  when  it  arrived  in  importing  countries.  This  was 
done  through  sampling  programs  in  Western  Europe  and  South 
America.  To  carry  out  these  programs  we  employed  the  Superinten¬ 
dence  Co.,  an  international  firm,  highly  regarded  by  the  grain  trade. 
The  most  important  part  of  this  program  was  conducted  in  Western 
Europe.  Samples  were  taken  in  the  ports  of  London,  Rotterdam, 
Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Emden.  Cargoes  from  all  the 
principal  exporting  countries,  except  Argentina,  were  sampled.  As 
a  result  of  this  program  we  found  that  our  wheat  while  meeting  the 
grades  and  standards  under  which  it  was  sold  was  inferior  in  most 
cases  to  wheat  from  our  principal  competitors,  particularly  Canada 
but  including  Australia,  Russia,  France,  and  minor  exporting  coun¬ 
tries  also.  We  found  this  to  be  true  both  as  to  physical  characteris¬ 
tics  and  milling  and  baking  qualities.  Later,  we  further  developed 
our  study  by  taking  samples  of  wheat  as  it  came  from  the  farms  in 
the  Plains  States.  We  found  this  wheat  compared  favorably  with 
wheat  from  any  country  as  to  cleanliness  and  physical  characteristics 
and  that  much  of  it  was  of  superior  quality  from  the  standpoint  of 
milling  and  baking  qualities.  The  root  of  the  problem  as  to  physical 
quality  was  that  our  grain  standards  had  such  great  tolerances  that 
they  were  almost  meaningless.  It  was  evident  that  a  revision  of  the 
standards  which  would  make  them  more  meaningful  and  explicit  was 
needed. 

In  the  meantime  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  had  made  a  study  of  the  standards  and  had 
reached  the  conclusion  that  they  were  inadequate.  Last  August  the 
Department  published  a  proposed  revision  of  the  standards.  Hear¬ 
ings  were  held  on  these  revisions  and  Great  Plains  Wheat,  by  reason 
of  its  sampling  programs  and  other  studies,  was  able  to  make  a  defi¬ 
nite  contribution  to  the  four  hearings  which  were  held  in  wheatgrow¬ 
ing  areas  during  the  month  of  October.  Subsequently  the  matter  was 
considered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  on  January  22  he 
announced  new  standards  which,  with  slight  changes,  were  the  ones 
previously  proposed  by  the  Department  and  supported  by  Great 
Plains  Wheat.  We  believe  that  the  new  standards  will  definitely 
clear  up  many  of  our  problems  in  the  export  market,  especially  in 
Western  Europe. 

Another  problem  we  attacked  was  freight  rates  which  were  so  high 
from  the  Great  Plains  to  the  west  coast  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  to  compete  with  Canadian  wheat  in  the 
Japanese  market.  To  meet  this  situation  Great  Plains  Wheat  filed 
applications  with  a  number  of  transcontinental  railroads  for  substan¬ 
tial  reductions  in  rates  to  the  west  coast.  After  a  series  of  hearings 
five  railroads  from  the  Central  Plains  area  reduced  their  rates  from 
Colorado,  western  Kansas,  and  western  Nebraska  to  the  west  coast 
to  70  cents  per  hundredweight.  This  was  sufficient  to  make  our  wheat 
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competitive  and  opened  the  Japanese  market  to  Hard  Red  Winter 
wheat.  Efforts  are  continuing  to  secure  similar  reductions  on  the  part 
of  the  northern  railroads  from  the  States  of  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Montana  to  the  west  coast  for  export. 

But  rate  reductions  are  only  a  part  of  the  work  which  has  been 
done  in  developing  the  Japanese  market.  Other  activities  conducted 
there  by  Wheat  Associates  involve  nutrition  pi-ograms  involving  the 
use  of  wheat,  and  school  lunch  programs  using  bread  made  from  U.S. 
wheat.  Technicians  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Great 
Plains  Wheat  have  held  meetings  with  Japanese  millers  and  bakers. 
Included  also  in  this  program  were  visits  to  this  country  by  teams 
of  Japanese  millers,  bakers,  technicians,  and  representatives  of  the 
Japanese  food  agency  which  purchases  all  wheat  imported  into  Japan. 

Total  U.S.  wheat  sales  to  Japan  in  1963  are  estimated  to  have  been 
about  1.6  million  tons — 60,621,000  bushels — the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States-Japan  wheat  trade.  This  makes  the  United  States 
Japan’s  largest  supplier  of  wheat.  Of  this  estimated  amount,  29,392,- 
000  bushels  were  western  White  and  31,229,000  bushels  were  Hard 
Red  Winter  wheat. 

A  great  deal  of  our  time  and  effort  has  been  devoted  to  the  matter 
of  trade  barriers  during  the  past  2  years.  This  work  has  centered 
in  Western  Europe,  particularly  in  the  Common  Market  countries. 
About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  Great  Plains  Wheat  sent  Dr.  Richard 
Goodman  of  North  Dakota  State  University  to  Rotterdam  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  in  touch  with  Common  Market  activities. 
Through  his  effort  we  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  this  rapidly 
changing  situation.  On  this  side  we  are  keeping  in  contact  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  with  special  representative  for 
trade  negotiations  Christian  A.  Herter,  in  order  to  be  of  any  possible 
assistance  in  solving  the  many  difficult  problems  arising  out  of  the 
Common  Market  situation  and  the  GATT  negotiations. 

Another  of  our  activities  is  in  the  field  of  market  intelligence.  This 
includes  supplying  foreign  buyers,  importers,  and  processors  with 
information  regarding  the  kinds,  characteristics,  and  qualities  of  U.S. 
wheat.  Starting  in  1960  our  organization  secured  quality  data  on  the 
annual  wheat  harvest  in  the  Great  Plains  Wheat  area.  This  informa¬ 
tion  which  dealt  with  milling  and  baking  quality  as  well  as  physical 
characteristics  has  been  printed  in  several  different  languages  and 
widely  distributed  abroad.  A  wheat  sample  display  folder,  also 
printed  in  several  different  languages,  was  developed.  This  identifies 
major  production  areas  on  a  map  of  the  United  States  and  shows  in 
plastic  inserts  actual  wheat  samples  of  the  various  kinds  of  U.S.  wheat 
which  are  available  for  purchase.  These  sample  cards  now  hang  in 
offices  and  laboratories  throughout  the  world  as  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  quality,  variety,  and  value  of  U.S.  wheat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  American  agriculture  cannot  stand  still.  Without 
serious  injury  to  our  entire  economy  we  cannot  reverse  the  forces  of 
efficiency  and  technology  which  have  been  its  hallmark  in  recent  years. 
Our  mistake  during  these  years  was  in  not  giving  the  same  considera¬ 
tion  to  marketing  and  distributing  which  we  did  to  production. 

The  enactment  of  Public  Law  480  and  the  market  development  pro¬ 
gram  which  have  been  set  up  under  it  mark  the  greatest  step  in  foreign 
market  development  which  has  ever  been  taken  in  this  country.  For 
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tli is  and  other  reasons  already  set  out  in  this  statement,  Great  Plains 
Wheat  urges  that  this  act  be  extended. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  will  now  hear  from  our 
next  witness,  Mr.  William  G.  Lodwick,  but  before  that,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  we  have  certainly  appreciated  your  statement,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
tholomew. 

We  will  now  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  Mr.  Lodwick. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  G.  LODWICK,  REPRESENTING  A  GROUP 
OF  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  Lodwick.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  William  G.  Lodwick  and  I  live  at  4000  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  I  am  acting  as  spokesman  for  a  group  of 
agricultural  commodity  associations  that  are  engaged  in  a  joint  effort 
with  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  to  expand  foreign  markets  for 
U.S.  agricultural  products.  These  organizations  are:  Burley  &  Dark 
Leaf  Tobacco  Export  Association;  Cotton  Council  International; 
Dairy  Society  International;  Millers’  National  Federation;  National 
Benderers  Association;  Tobacco  Associates;  and  U.S.  Feed  Grains 
Council. 

These  and  other  associations  doing  a  similar  work  abroad,  today, 
represent  virtually  every  farm  product  capable  of  being  sold  in  the 
export  trade. 

We  operate  under  section  104(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  whereby  certain  funds  under 
certain  conditions  are  allotted  to  us  to  supplement  our  own  funds  in  a 
worldwide  effort  to  maintain  and  expand  foreign  markets  for  U.S. 
agricultural  products. 

Although  we  realize  that  many  things  affect  the  level  of  our  exports, 
we  believe  the  success  of  this  venture  is  best  attested  by  the  increased 
export  figures  with  which  you  are  all  familiar. 

We  believe  that  things  don’t  just  happen  but  are  brought  about 
and  that  much  of  this  increased  exportation  of  U.S.  agricultural 
products  is  due  to  the  joint  efforts  of  our  Government  and  private 
industry. 

Because  of  the  unqualified  success  of  this  operation,  we  urge  the 
committee  to  recommend  the  continuation  of  the  market  development 
provision  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  for  such  an  additional  period  of 
t  ime  as  the  committee  may  deem  fit  and  proper. 

We  are  quite  proud  of  our  participation  in  this  program  and  wish 
to  assure  the  committee  of  our  continued  support  and  contributions 
to  its  success. 

We  thank  the  committee  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on 
one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  agricultural  legislation  of  the  past  10 
years. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lodwick. 

The  committee  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Murray  D.  Lincoln,  president 
of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Is  Mr. 
Lincoln  here? 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  not  here. 

Is  there  anyone  else  who  desires  to  be  heard  on  this  subject  this 
morning?  This  does  not  close  the  hearings,  but  is  there  anyone 
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with  us  this  morning  who  desires  to  be  heard?  If  not,  we  are  very 
much  obliged  to  our  witnesses  and  to  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  their  fine  cooperation,  enabling  us  to  hear  as  many  witnesses  as 
we  did  this  morning.  1  think  this  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  can 
be  done  when  you  have  the  active  cooperation  of  the  witnesses  and  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Thank  you  all. 

(The  following  communications  and  statements  were  also  submitted 
to  the  subcommittee:) 

National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  18, 196 Jf. 

Hon.  W.  R.  Poage, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  oh  Foreign  Agricultural  Operations,  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Congressman  Poage  :  The  National  Cotton  Council  has  supported  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  19o4,  as  amended,  since 
its  inception,  as  a  temporary  means  of  disposing  of  current  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses  and  as  a  basis  for  aiding  those  countries  which  do  not  have  sufficient  dollar 
resources  to  finance  their  import  requirements  of  cotton.  At  the  council's  last 
annual  meeting  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  January  27-28,  1904,  among  other  resolutions 
the  delegate  body  of  the  council  passed  the  following  resolutions  with  respect  to 
Public  Law  480 : 


(a)  That  the  council  reiterate  its  belief  that,  in  view  of  the  continuing 
critical  imbalance  of  foreign  payments,  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs,  especially 
Public  Law  480,  should  be  examined  critically  and,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  assistance  to  foreign  countries  should  be  extended  through  self- 
liquidating  dollar  credits,  as  in  most  cases  exports  for  foreign  currencies 
do  not  help  our  balance-of -payments  situation  to  any  significant  degree. 

(b)  That  the  council  reaffirm  its  previous  decisions  to  stimulate  exports 
of  U.S.  cotton  *  *  *  by  supporting  the  use  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  funds  for  *  *  *  market  development  programs  abroad  in  accordance 
with  current  provisions  of  law. 

The  council  considers  that  Cotton  Council  International’s  programs  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  consumption  of  cotton  and  cotton  products  in  foreign  countries  have 
been  highly  effective.  These  programs  have  been,  and  are  being,  undertaken  in 
collaboration  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  a  provision 
of  Public  Law  480.  We  hope  that  the  cooperative  cotton  market  development 
programs  abroad  can  be  continued.  In  view  of  this,  we  urge  that  the  market 
development  provisions  of  Public  Law  480  be  continued  without  impairment. 

We  respectfully  request  that  this  letter  be  included  in  the  records  of  your 
committee,  so  that  our  views  wil  be  known  by  the  other  members  of  your  com¬ 
mittee.  Favorable  consideration  of  our  position  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Carl  C.  Campbell, 
Assistant  Director,  Foreign  Trade. 


Statement  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  in  recent  appearances  before 
the  Congress  to  testify  on  wheat  and  cotton  legislation,  has  recommended  that 
the  Federal  Government  be  phased  out  of  farm  commodity  purchases  and  dis¬ 
posal.  In  keeping  with  this  position,  the  national  chamber  recommends  that 
Public  Law  4S0,  popularly  known  as  the  Surplus  Disposal  Act,  be  eliminated  and 
that  in  its  place  there  be  instituted  a  new  program,  built  on  these  criteria  : 

(1)  Funds  to  provide  famine  relief  and  economic  assistance  to  foreign 
nations  should  be  authorized  and  appropriated  directly  by  Congress.  We 
believe  the  American  people  will  continue  to  support,  by  this  method,  the 
humanitarian  sharing  of  Our  agricultural  abundance. 

(2)  Distribution  of  agricultural  commodities  to  foreign  nations  should  be 
programed  on  the  basis  of  the  food  and  fiber  needs  of  these  nations.  This 
will  eliminate  the  attitude  now  held  by  some  recipient  nations  that  they  are 
doing  the  United  States  a  favor  by  accepting  surplus  agricultural  com- 
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niodities  and  thus  relieving  us  of  the  burden  of  acquiring  and  maintaining 
surplus  stocks. 

(3)  Agricultural  commodities  aid  to  foreign  nations  under  this  program 
should  be  on  the  basis  of  purchase  by  the  Federal  Government  of  commodities 
on  the  domestic  market  at  market  prices.  This  would  have  a  more  salutary 
effect  on  farm  income  than  the  present  program  and  would  include  com¬ 
modities,  other  than  those  in  surplus,  needed  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
recipient  nations.  Furthermore,  this  aspect  of  the  program  would  eliminate 
the  feeling  that  this  part  of  our  national  policy  is  merely  a  subterfuge  to  get 
rid  of  surpluses  which  we  can’t  use  anyway,  rather  than  a  truly  national 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  others. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  new  approach  would  remove  from  farmers  the  onus 
that  Public  Law  480  is  “just  another  farm  program,”  chargeable  to  farm  program 
costs. 

The  national  chamber  recognizes  that  the  existing  program  under  titles  I  and 
II  of  Public  Law  480  cannot  be  changed  overnight.  Therefore,  we  support  tem¬ 
porary  extension  of  titles  I  and  II  if  amended  to  make  the  soft  currencies  ac¬ 
cumulated  under  title  I  subject  to  specific  appropriation  by  the  Congress,  such  as 
is  proposed  in  H.R.  9993. 


Statement  of  J.  Peter  Grace,  President,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Chairman,  the 

Institute  for  Human  Progress 

The  Institute  for  Human  Progress,  a  private  nonprofit  agency  in  the  foreign 
aid  field,  strongly  supports  continuation  of  Public  Law  480  entitled  “the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.”  The  institute  also 
urges  increased  employment  of  the  country-use  currencies,  especially  loans  au¬ 
thorized  under  section  104(g)  and  grants  under  104(e),  in  private  sector  develop¬ 
ment  programs. 

The  Institute  for  Human  Progress  was  organized  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
October  2,  1962.  Its  board  of  directors  represents  the  professional  and  business 
fields.  The  institute  was  formed  to  encourage  private  organizations  in  develop¬ 
ing  countries  to  take  the  initiative  and  implement  programs  to  improve  living 
standards  and  promote  economic  and  social  development. 

While  the  development  of  a  people  is  accomplished  principally  through  self- 
help,  they  must  be  equipped  through  training  with  modern  techniques  necessary 
to  fulfill  their  ambitions  for  a  better  standard  of  life.  The  Institute  for  Human 
Progress  seeks  to  obtain  support  for  education  programs  in  Latin  America  which 
devolop  the  available  human  and  material  resources.  Examples  of  such  programs 
are  vocational,  agricultural,  and  cooperative  training,  research  and  development 
surveys,  professional  formation,  and  adult  education. 

The  institute  encourages  private  organizations  in  Latin  America  of  technical 
and  administrative  capacity  to  conceive  and  organize  for  maximum  results  proj¬ 
ects  of  this  nature,  and  when  local  resources  are  insufficient,  to  prepare  in  the 
most  effective  manner  requests  for  assistance  from  governmental  and  private 
agencies  in  their  own  country  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  institute  believes  that  in  the  original  enactment  of  Public  Law  480  in 
1954,  Congress  approved  one  of  the  most  important  and  farsighted  pieces  of 
legislation  of  this  type  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The  local  currencies  gen¬ 
erated  from  the  sales  of  American  surplus  farm  commodities  have  become  almost 
as  significant  as  the  U.S.  dollars  appropriated  by  Congress  for  our  foreign  aid 
programs.  The  country-use  portion  alone  of  title  I  sales  proceeds  since  1954 
have  amounted  to  more  than  $6%  billion,  according  to  the  “18th  Semiannual 
Food-for-Peace  Report.”  Consequently,  it  is  increasingly  important  to  use  these 
food-generated  currencies  in  the  most  effective  manner  keeping  in  mind  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  outward  flow  of  American  dollars. 

We  especially  want  to  note  that  the  loan  portion  of  these  currencies,  approxi¬ 
mately  $4.2  billion  or  45  percent  of  the  title  I  sales  proceeds,  is  presently  deter¬ 
mined  in  government-to-government  sales  agreements.  Loan  decisions  are  then 
made  at  the  country  level.  Although  AID  has  the  responsibility  for  administer¬ 
ing  this  program,  these  loans  do  not  undergo  the  same  close  scrutiny  as  do  ap¬ 
propriated  funds  of  the  regular  AID  program.  The  result  is  that  their  effective¬ 
ness  may  be  diminished,  especially  when  the  funds  are  simply  channeled  into 
some  country’s  development  budget.  For  increased  development  and  produc¬ 
tivity  Congress  should  encourage  AID  to  plan  with  the  local  governments  the 
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insertion  of  a  larger  portion  of  the  food  generated  currencies  into  the  private 
economy,  especially  into  private  sector  development  programs. 

The  food-for-peace  program  is  one  of  the  major  elements  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  While  it  has  already  done  excellent  work  in  this  area,  it  is  obvious 
that  much  more  can  be  done  particularly  in  the  field  of  economic  development. 
Furthermore,  it  is  widely  recognized  that  the  tremendous  task  facing  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  cannot  be  accomplished  by  governments  alone.  Private  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  willing,  intelligent,  and  organized  for  participation  in  this  vital 
work  are  also  essential. 

It  was  encouraging  to  note  the  support  that  Congress  gave  to  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963.  The  Institute  for  Human  Progress 
would  like  to  stress  the  need  for  congressional  support  for  another  sphere  of 
private  initiative  in  developing  countries.  This  is  represented  by  private 
agencies  which  are  actively  engaged  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  people. 
They,  too,  encourage  personal  responsibility  and  are  educating  the  people  by 
alerting  them  to  the  benefits  o  f  private  initiative.  Programs  under  private 
auspices  are  urgent  in  the  fields  of  adult  education,  cooperative,  vocational, 
and  agricultural  training  as  well  as  improved  university  education.  Such 
programs  are  basic  to  the  forming  of  self-sufficient  and  economically  productive 
segments  of  societies  in  these  countries.  To  complement  these  efforts,  some 
lines  of  credit  should  be  established  which  will  permit  the  people  to  put  to  use 
their  newr-found  knowledge  and  techniques.  Food-generated  currencies  could 
partially  fill  that  need. 

A  more  imaginative  and  fuller  use  of  the  currencies  would  help  supply  the 
means  to  pay  for  additional  food  purchases  through  increased  productivity. 
Limiting  the  use  of  food-generated  currencies  to  supporting  a  local  govern¬ 
ment’s  budget,  as  happens,  is  not  a  positive  solution  to  the  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

The  need  for  private  institutions,  as  an  instrument  for  expanding  the  respon¬ 
sibility  and  participation  of  the  private  sector  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
is  acute  and  it  is  imperative  that  the  U.S.  support  these  organizations.  Private 
organizations  operate  on  a  people-to-people  basis  and  have  great  effectiveness 
among  students,  labor  groups,  slum  dwellers  as  well  as  agrarian  workers. 

These  institutions  provide  readymade  cadres  upon  which  efforts  of  the  United 
States  can  be  expanded  many  times  with  the  least  delay  and,  at  the  same 
time,  in  consonance  with  local  cultural  patterns.  The  imaginative  use  of  food¬ 
generated  currencies  would  help  provide  the  means  to  make  the  maximum  use 
for  developmental  purposes  of  such  organizations  which  carry  out  programs  of 
great  impact  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields. 

The  Institute  for  Human  Progress  recommends  that  the  authorizations  for 
titles  I  and  II  be  extended  for  the  additional  5  years  as  requested  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  obtain  continuity  in  planning  and  to  carry  out  the  program. 
The  institute  also  recommends  that  congressional  legislation  encourage  a  more 
effective  use  by  AID  of  food-generated  currencies  through  assistance  to  private 
organizations  active  in  promoting  economic  and  social  development  in  Latin 
America. 


The  American  Research  Hospital  in  Poland,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  February  18, 1964. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agricult  ure, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  connection  with  construction  of  the  American  re¬ 
search  hospital  for  the  Medical  Academy  of  Krakow,  Poland,  I  am  compelled 
to  leave  for  Poland  earlier  than  at  first  anticipated.  Being  thus  prevented  from 
testifying  personally  at  the  hearings  conducted  by  you  and  your  committee  on 
the  subject  of  Public  Law  480  operations,  I  respectfully  request  that  a  written 
statement  prepared  by  me,  and  enclosed  to  this  communication  be  accepted  and 
incorporated  into  the  testimony  with  regard  to  operations  of  the  Public  Law 
480  program. 

statement 

My  name  is  Wlad.  O.  Biernacki-Poray.  My  profession  is  architecture ;  I 
am  a  head  of  a  firm  bearing  my  name,  located  in  Montclair,  N.J.,  and  in  New 
York  City.  I  am  also  a  president  of  the  American  Research  Hospital  in  Poland, 
Inc.,  a  voluntary  nonprofit  organization. 
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Our  committee  has  been  organized  in  recognition  of  our  desire  to  assist  in 
development  and  building  of  a  children’s  hospital,  the  first  of  its  kind,  for  the 
Medical  Academy  of  Krakow  in  Poland.  We  enclose,  as  part  of  this  statement, 
a  technical  report  by  CARE  to  the  U.S.  Government  on  phase  II — Technical 
Documents,  prepared  by  W.  O.  Blernaeki-Pbray,  AIA,  architect,  which  report 
shows,  on  pages  1  through  6  the  story  of  the  development  of  the  project ;  also, 
on  pages  71  through  74  of  the  enclosed  report  description  of  the  actual  construc¬ 
tion  activities  (as  of  the  date  of  the  report)  is  shown. 

The  enclosed  report  starts  with  a  letter  of  transmittal  from  the  executive 
director  of  CARE,  Mr.  Richard  W.  Reuter  (presently  the  Director  of  the  Food 
for  Peace  and  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  President) ,  to  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.  We  ask  that  this  letter  be  also  admitted 
as  part  of  this  statement,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  a  meaningful  and  lucid  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  project  of  the  children’s  hospital. 

!The  successful  development  of  this  hospital  is  based  mainly  on  the  willingness 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  support  the  project  through  appropriation  of  funds  for 
the  construction  and  equipping  of  this  medical  institution. 

The  success  of  the  project’s  development,  is  also  due  to  cooperation  and 
guidance  provided  by  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  who  in  imple¬ 
mentation  of  legislation  enacted  by  the  U.S.  Congress  executed  grant  agree¬ 
ments,  reviewed  periodically  submitted  reports,  inspected  the  project  under 
construction  and  continues  its  supervision  from  the  point  of  view  of  general 
operations  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  We  are  grateful  for  the  degree 
of  assistance  and  guidance  provided  by  officials  of  the  AID. 

Our  committee  recognizes,  and  is  thankful  for  continuous  operation  of  the 
Public  Law  480  program,  through  which  most  funds  required  for  construction 
of  the  children’s  hospital  were  generated.  Polish  currency,  accruing  from  sale 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  is  being  appropriated  under  the  Foreign 
Asssistance  Appropriation  Act,  and  under  the  terms  of  the  grant  agreement  be¬ 
tween  AID  and  the  American  Research  Hospital  in  Poland,  Inc.,  is  used  to  pay 
local  construction  and  procurement  cost.  To  date,  a  sum  equivalent  to  $8,250,000 
has  been  appropriated,  in  Polish  currency,  for  the  project,  from  special  local 
currency  programs. 

We  believe  that  use  of  Public  Law  480  accumulated  funds  for  projects  such 
as  children’s  hospitals  is  the  best  example  of  the  humanitarian  objectives  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  indicating  as  it  does,  this  country’s  basic  concern  for  rights 
of  the  individual  to  live  free  from  sickness,  pain,  and  deformities. 

Ths  policy  is  recognized  and  understood  in  Poland  by  all  those  with  whom 
we  were  able  to  meet — students,  professors,  workers,  children,  members  of  the 
engineering  and  other  professions,  common  people.  Much  friendship  and  good 
will  has  been  found  by  members  of  our  committee  from  people  of  Poland  at  all 
stations  of  life,  including  officials  of  the  Medical  Academy,  Government,  labor 
unions,  etc. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  the  program  governing  further  operations  of  the 
Public  Law  480  be  continued,  and  extended  with  regard  to  development  of 
projects  such  as  the  construction  of  hospitals  in  Poland,  and  certain  other 
countries  who  are  capable  of  providing  adequate  medical  and  technical  services 
needed  to  maintain  and  operate  modern  hospital  plants. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  O.  Biernacki-Poray,  A.I.A., 
President,  American  Research  Hospital  in  Poland.  Ivc. 


CARE,  Inc., 

New  York ,  N.Y.,  Jane  29, 1962. 

Hon.  Fowler  Hamilton, 

Administrator,  Agency  for  International  Development, 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hamilton  :  Pursuant  to  the  contract  agreement  between  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  for  American  Relief  Everywhere,  Inc.,  of  November  1,  1960,  as  amended 
on  March  27,  1961,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  and  tech¬ 
nical  documents  for  the  construction  of  the  American  Research  Hospital  for 
Children  in  Krakow,  Poland. 
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This  report  and  the  technical  documents  are  implementations  of  the  survey 
report  presented  by  CARE  to  the  Department  of  State  on  May  4,  1960,  in  ful¬ 
fillment  of  an  agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  an  initial 
study  and  feasibility  survey  for  the  hospital.  The  grant  to  CARE  grew  out 
of  prior  studies  and  discussions  between  the  officials  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  Committee  for  the  American  Research  Hospital  for  Children  in  Poland 
(ARHP)  which  asked  CARE’s  assistance  to  instrumentalize  the  survey. 

The  U.S.  Government  approved  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  survey 
report  and  in  August  1960  the  Congress  appropriated  $1,500,000  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  for  construction  of  the  hospital ;  an  equivalent  of  $100,000  in  Polish 
currency  was  set  aside  for  starting  engineering  and  working  drawings. 

Acting  on  the  request  of  the  Committee  for  the  ARHP,  CARE  executed  an 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  presently  sub¬ 
mitted  report  and  technical  documents  are  in  complete  fulfillment  of  CARE’s 
obligation  under  that  agreement.  The  survey  report  submitted  in  May  1960, 
and  the  present  report  and  technical  documents  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
W.  O.  Biernacki-Poray,  AIA,  architect  for  the  hospital,  who  originated  the  idea 
of  the  hospital  and  who  has  contributed  his  services  to  this  project. 

The  technical  documents  consist  of  final  and  fully  detailed  architectural  and 
engineering  drawings  and  specifications,  and  are  listed  in  section  1  of  the  report. 
In  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  agreement,  CARE  has  submitted,  at  desig¬ 
nated  intervals,  drawings  and  specifications  to  AID,  after  securing  approval  of 
required  documents  by  Polish  authorities  having  appropriate  jurisdiction. 

On  the  basis  of  these  documents  which  AID  has  approved,  and  under  the 
provisions  of  a  grant  agreement  executed  between  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
ARHP  Committee  on  August  16,  1961,  construction  activities  were  started  in 
August  1961  in  Krakow,  and  the  hospital  is  now  well  advanced  toward  its  com¬ 
pletion  scheduled  for  May  1964.  Section  16  of  the  report  describes  in  detail 
the  progress  of  hospital’s  construction,  including  a  rehearsal  of  the  agreements, 
the  building  contract,  and  fund-raising  efforts  in  the  United  States. 

The  report  also  discusses  in  solid  detail  the  entire  scope  of  the  architectural 
and  engineering  solution  of  the  hospital  and  examines  the  entire  range  of  its 
elements  and  features.  In  transmitting  the  report  as  a  highly  technical  docu¬ 
ment,  I  should  also  like  to  emphasize  CARE’s  great  satisfaction  for  the  con¬ 
tinuing  support  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  the  hospital,  as  evident  in  the  special 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  on  June  13,  1962  asked 
Congress  to  appropriate  $2,800,000  for  further  stages  of  the  project’s  construction. 

From  observations  by  our  mission  in  Poland  and  from  my  personal  discussions 
with  high  officials  of  the  Polish  Government  in  October  1961,  CARE  is  convinced 
that  the  hospital  as  a  concrete  evidence  of  concern  of  the  people  of  United  States 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Poland,  and  as  an  introduction  of  highly  devel¬ 
oped  concepts  of  medical  architecture,  is  being  received  in  Poland  with  very 
high  regard. 

To  cite  one  measure  of  the  project’s  impact,  it  has  been  recently  and  in  the 
past  featured  in  the  leading  Polish  newspapers,  and  its  construction  is  attracting 
many  visitors  not  only  from  Poland  but  from  other  countries  as  well. 

CARE  believes  that  successful  developments  with  regard  to  the  hospital  to 
date  could  well  point  the  way  to  a  useful  future  pattern  for  utilizing  foreign 
currencies  which  have  been  accruing  from  sales  of  agricultural  supplies  under 
Public  Law  480  in  Poland  and  in  other  countries. 

As  indicated  in  CARE’s  Survey  Report  of  1960,  private  contributions  to  the 
project  cannot  alone  meet  dollar  requirements  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
and  material  not  available  with  the  use  of  Polish  currency.  We  would  therefore 
reemphasize  our  recommendations  made  in  May  1960  that  allocation  of  dollars 
by  the  U.S.  Government  as  an  earnest  commitment  to  the  completion  of  the 
hospital  are  necessary.  The  values  already  generated  by  the  hospital  demon¬ 
state  that  it  may  well  become  one  of  the  most  significant  visual  evidences  of  the 
policy  of  peace  and  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of 
Poland. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Richard  W.  Reuter,  Executive  Director. 
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Pendleton,  Okeg.,  March  3, 1964- 

Congressman  Al  Ullman, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Oregon  Wheat  Growers  League  would  appreciate  your  efforts  in  extending 
Public  Law  480  for  a  5-year  period  or  as  long  as  possible.  It  is  very  important 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  holding  down  our  wheat  surpluses. 

John  Welbes, 

Executive  Vice  President,  Oregon  Wheat  Growers  League. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  next  Wednes¬ 
day  at  10  o’clock,  when  Mr.  Cooley  will  preside. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  o’clock  meridian,  the  subcommittee  took  a  re¬ 
cess,  to  reconvene  Wednesday,  February  26, 1964,  at  10  a.m.) 
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FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  28,  1964 

House  of  Representatives, 

Subcommittee  on  F oreign  Agricultural  Operations 

of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

W ashington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  recess  and  subsequent  to  post¬ 
ponement,  at  10 :10  a.m.,  in  room  1310,  Longworth  House  Office  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  D.C.,  Hon.  W.  R.  Poage  (chairman  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Poage,  Cooley,  Jones  of  Missouri,  Mat¬ 
thews,  Stubblefield,  Matsunaga,  and  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Also  present :  Representatives  Purcell,  Duncan,  Hoeven,  and  Dole. 

Christine  S.  Gallagher,  clerk;  Hyde  H.  Murray,  assistant  clerk; 
John  J.  Heimburger,  counsel;  Robert  Bruce,  assistant  counsel;  and 
Francis  Le  May,  consultant. 

Mr.  Poage  (presiding) .  The  subcommittee  will  please  come  to  order. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  have  with  us  Governor  Harriman,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Bell,  Administrator  for  the  AID,  with 
us  this  morning. 

We  will  hear  from  the  State  Department  first.  We  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  now,  Governor  Harriman,  in  regard  to  Public  Law 
480. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  W.  AVERELL  HARRIMAN,  UNDER  SECRETARY 

OF  STATE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DAVID  E.  BELL,  ADMINISTRATOR; 

HERBERT  J.  WATERS,  ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  MATE¬ 
RIAL  RESOURCES,  AID;  AND  JULIUS  L.  KATZ,  DEPUTY  DIREC¬ 
TOR,  OFFICE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF 

STATE 

Mr.  Harriman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  may 
I  first  express  to  you  my  very  warm  congratulations  on  the  wisdom 
and  initiative  that  this  subcommittee  has  had,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  the  House  generally,  in  developing  this  food-for- 
peace  program  under  Public  Law  480.  In  my  travels  around  the 
world  I  feel  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective  programs  we 
have  in  developing  good  will  for  the  United  States  and  in  helping 
to  combat  the  Communist  menace  which  exists,  as  you  know. 

While  some  people  used  to  think  that  the  increase  in  our  productivity 
in  industry  was  a  great  American  achievement,  more  and  more  people 
have  begun  to  realize  that  it  is  in  agriculture  that  we  have  made  out¬ 
standing  progress. 
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Our  agricultural  abundance  is  a  great  American  asset.  It  is  both 
a  source  of  national  strength  and  an  indispensable  support  for  an  en¬ 
lightened  foreign  policy. 

The  American  farmer  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  He  is 
few  in  number  in  comparison  with  the  farm  population  in  any  other 
country  having  a  major  agricultural  industry.  Yet  he  is  so  prodi¬ 
giously  efficient  that  he  produces  more,  with  fewer  hands,  than  any 
farmer  anywhere.  His  skills  and  his  competence  make  an  immeasur¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  face  we  present  to  our  fellow  men  around  the 
world.  And  this  committee  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  making 
this  achievement  possible. 

The  contrast  between  American  agriculture  and  Communist  agricul¬ 
ture  is  a  central  political  fact  in  the  world.  It  is  a  fact  that  wherever 
the  Communist  methods  have  been  applied  to  agriculture  that  there 
has  been  a  dismal  failure.  In  China  we  know  that  the  700  million  peo¬ 
ple  are  living  in  misery  and  on  very,  very  low  diets  because  of  that 
failure,  and  yet  you  see  right  across  the  Formosa  Strait  free  China  in¬ 
creasing  its  production  through  the  development  of  a  program  which 
we  helped  in  and  which  our  farmers  helped  make  more  productive. 
And  the  same  is  true  in  Japan  where  rice  is  something  like  three  times 
the  production  per  acre  as  compared  to  what  the  experience  is  in  main¬ 
land  China. 

After  more  than  40  years  of  trial,  the  agricultural  system  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  an  evident  and  utter  failure.  The  Soviets  have  not 
been  able  to  make  farming  a  going  concern.  A  farmer  in  the  United 
States  produces  more  than  four  times  as  much  as  a  Russian  farmer. 
We  generate  a  surplus  of  farm  output  while  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Communist  states  are  in  chronic  and  serious  agricultural  trouble. 

The  Soviet  Union,  before  the  revolution,  used  to  be  a  substantial  ex¬ 
porter  of  grain,  and  now  they  are,  as  you  know,  importers. 

We  should  make  no  mistake  about  it.  Our  ability  and  our  readiness 
to  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  out  of  our  surpluses,  to  help  to  meet  a 
large  Soviet  deficit,  was  considered  around  the  world  a  political  tri¬ 
umph  for  the  United  States,  and  for  the  free  nations  of  the  world.  No¬ 
body  could  fail  to  note  that  the  American  system  of  agriculture  had 
continued  to  bring  forth  an  enormous  volume  of  production,  while 
Soviet  agriculture  was  in  deep  difficulty.  It  is  true  that  there  have 
been  certain  inclemencies  in  the  last  year  or  two,  but  basically  it  has 
been  the  failure  of  the  system. 

It  was  right  for  us  to  sell  the  wheat  to  the  Soviets.  It  was  right  on 
humanitarian  grounds,  it  was  right  as  a  business  proposition,  and  it 
was  right  because  it  dramatized  for  the  world  the  measure  of  our  capa¬ 
bility  in  the  most  basic  and  widespread  industry  known  to  man,  the 
growing  of  food. 

In  the  developing  nations  of  primary  importance  is  the  improvement 
of  their  agricultural  production,  and  the  example  of  the  United  States 
as  against  that  of  the  Communist  countrias  is  one  of  our  most  im¬ 
portant  assets  in  battling  against  Communist  subversion,  Communist 
false  promises. 

The  productivity  of  American  agriculture — the  demonstrated  work¬ 
ability  of  our  system  of  privately  owned  farms — our  technological 
and  scientific  leadership  in  farming — these  factors  help  to  make  up 
the  image  that  the  United  States  can  show,  and  proudly,  to  the  world. 
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But.  they  would  be  as  nothing  if  they  were  not  combined  with  a  wise 
and  generous  use  of  our  overflowing  stocks  of  farm  products. 

That  necessary  wisdom  and  generosity  are  the  hallmarks  of  Public 
Law  480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act, 
which  is  now  before  the  Congress  for  renewal  and  extension.  Public 
Law  480  has  given  the  legislative  mandate  and  direction  in  a  planned 
and  rational  way  with  other  countries.  It  has  reflected  great  credit 
on  our  legislative  and  our  administrative  systems  that  we  could  have 
devised  and  managed  this  policy  so  wisely  and  well.  We  should  extend 
Public  Luav  480  as  a  basic  expression  of  our  national  policy  of  using 
farm  surpluses  in  support  of  the  high  ideals  to  which  our  Nation  is 
committed. 

Ever  since  World  War  II,  we  must  remember,  American  foreign 
policy  has  had  our  agricultural  strength  as  a  supporting  pillar.  Our 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  then  the  Marshall  plan,  depend  heavily 
upon  the  provision  of  food  and  other  agricultural  goods  to  the  threat¬ 
ened  nations  and  shaky  economies  of  Europe.  Over  $4.5  billion  (out 
of  some  $12  billion)  of  Marshall  plan  assistance  was  in  the  form  of 
farm  commodities.  Our  postwar  aid  to  Germany  and  Japan,  simb 
larly,  consisted  in  very  large  part  of  food  and  fibers  from  our  farms. 

I  may  say  that  in  1945  it  was  obvious  that  unless  we  helped  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  get  out  of  the  chaotic  conditions  that  existed  there 
with  working  capital,  to  redevelop  their  production,  there  was  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  they  would  fall  under  the  sway  of  communism. 
Stalin  was  turned  back  and  frustrated  in  his  aim  to  take  over  Western 
Europe,  and  I  believe  that  we  can  do  the  same  thing  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  providing  we  continue  to  use  our  abundance  as  wisely 
as  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

As  we  turned  from  the  short-run  recovery  requirements  of  the 
Marshall  plan  and  other  postwar  aid  to  the  much  more  complex  and 
long-term  problems  of  the  less-developed  countries,  we  found  again 
that  the  American  farmer  could  provide  an  essential  share  of  the 
means  for  the  conduct  of  U.S.  policy.  I  would  not  hestiate  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  say  that  the  generosity  of  the  American  people  in  using  our 
farm  products  in  the  Marshall  plan  has  developed  as  you  well  know 
the  largest  market  for  our  farm  products  and  a  permanent  market, 
and  I  hope  an  expanding  market  in  Western  Europe.  The  same,  I 
believe,  would  be  true  in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  they  recover  or 
as  they  develop  their  economy.  . 

We  have  learned  that  economic  development  can  be  fostered  and 
hastened  by  providing  agricultural  goods  as  well  as  by  providing  in¬ 
dustrial  equipment.  Our  abiding  national  interest  in  the  progress 
of  the  developing  countries  toward  greater  well-being  and  political 
health  is  now  linked  with  the  application  of  our  surplus  farm  output 
to  the  development  task. 

Public  Law  480  has  been  a  large  element  in  our  ability  to  sustain 
the  Republic  of  Korea  against  the  ever-present  threat  to  its  very  exist¬ 
ence.  The  heartening  success  story  of  the  Republic  of  China  in  Taiwan 
could  not  have  been  written  without  the  agricultural  supplies  made 
available  under  Public  Law  480.  In  Turkey,  Greece,  North  Africa, 
in  Latin  America,  in  southeast  Asia — wherever,  in  fact,  we  find  eco¬ 
nomic  development  a  proper  matter  for  our  national  concern,  Public 
Law  480  has  made  and  continues  to  make  a  vital  contribution. 
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Our  policy  of  encouraging  movement  toward  national  independence 
among  Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  has  been  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  availability  of  farm  products  under  Public  Law  480. 
Yugoslavia  runs  its  own  national  policies  today  in  considerable  meas¬ 
ure  because  we  were  able  to  meet  some  of  its  requirements  for  food. 
Poland  accords  its  citizens  more  freedom  in  general  and  in  particular 
maintains  a  free  agricultural  system  than  is  the  case  in  other  Soviet 
bloc  states  and  this  is  due,  among  other  things,  to  the  Public  Law  480 
goods  we  have  provided  the  Polish  people. 

Also,  there  is  inherent  in  the  Public  Law  480  program  the  danger 
that  it  will  become  a  crutch  on  which  governments  come  to  lean.  We 
do  not  wish  our  agricultural  surpluses  to  become  an  excuse  for  not 
facing  up  to  the  need  for  better  agricultural  policies  in  the  less  devel¬ 
oped  countries.  It  will  take  wisdom  and  finesse  to  avoid  this  danger 
in  some  instances.  And  I  think  it  has  been  remarkably  successful  in 
almost  all  places. 

These  problems  bear  out  the  truth  that  no  method  of  carrying  out 
foreign  policy  is  free  of  imperfections.  But  the  overwhelming  advan¬ 
tage  for  our  national  interests  and  national  objectives  lies  in  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  our  agricultural  commodities  along  the  lines  laid  down 
in  this  statute. 

May  I  say  that  in  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  for  example,  the  change 
from  the  original  policies  from  85  percent  of  the  land  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  under  private  ownership  and  now  in  private  production,  in 
exact  reverse  of  what  it  had  been  in  the  original  plan.  Our  Public 
Law  480  program  has  contributed  to  the  ability  to  carry  out  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  give  the  people  greater  freedom  than  they  otherwise  would 
have.  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  statement  that  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  made  in  an  address  to  the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  St.  Paul.  I  quote  from  him : 

Our  food-for-peace  programs  are  a  mighty  instrument  of  security,  good  will, 
and  peace.  They  are  saving  human  lives  every  day  *  *  *. 

Food-for-peace  programs  are  not  only  saving  lives,  they  are  serving  economic 
development.  They  have  had  a  growing  role  in  our  programs  of  assistance  to 
the  less-developed  nations  of  the  world.  Our  interest  in  helping  these  nations 
to  move  forward  into  the  modern  world  is  not  humanitarian  alone.  We  want 
them  to  move  forward  because  we  want  a  peaceful  world.  Communism  feeds 
on  hunger  and  frustration ;  it  encourages  disruption  and  exploits  chaos.  We 
want  orderly  progress  in  freedom — not  for  ourselves  alone  but  for  all  men. 

Food  for  peace  also  serves  to  develop  future  markets  for  American  farm 
products. 

I  have  mentioned  the  case  of  Western  Europe  and  other  outstand¬ 
ing  cases — that  of  Japan.  I  have  not  a  breakdown  between  agri¬ 
cultural  products  and  other  products,  but  I  do  know  that  between 
the  years  1956  and  1962  Japan  almost  tripled  her  purchases  in  the 
United  States  from  some  $600  million  to  $1.7  billion  and  this  has  been 
made  possible  by  helping  Japan  to  develop  her  economic  production. 
Her  success  in  her  own  production  of  food  has  led  to  her  ability  to 
buy  more  American  farm  products.  And  I  now  continue  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Rusk’s  remarks : 

Aud  so,  as  Secretary  of  State,  I  find  it  very  reassuring  to  have  in  support  the 
great  resources  of  American  farm  production.  From  my  viewpoint,  our  agri¬ 
cultural  abundance  may  be  regarded  as  strategic  reserves.  In  certain  crises  it 
can  be  as  valuable  as  our  military  Reserve  Forces. 

The  Secretary’s  eloquent  words  apply  directly  to  the  question  now 
before  the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  The  Department  of  State 
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strongly  supports  the  5-year  extension  of  Public  Law  480  and  the  ad¬ 
ditional  authority  which  will  allow  the  continuation  of  title  I  and 
title  II  programs  at  the  levels  recommended  in  the  administration  bill. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Poage.  Governor  Harriman,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
We  appreciate  your  statement. 

I  think  that  we  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Bell,  and  then  from  Mr. 
Waters,  if  he  wishes  to  be  heard,  before  we  go  into  questioning. 

Mr.  Bell,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 

Mr.  Harriman.  I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  better  to  finish  with 
me,  and  then  Mr.  Bell  can  go  into  more  detail. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  it  any  way  that  you  would  like, 
Governor,  but  my  experience  has  been  that  we  will  save  time,  other¬ 
wise  we  may  repeat  the  same  questions.  And  it  will  take  us  twice  as 
long  to  do  it  that  way.  But  if  you  prefer  to  do  it  that  way,  all  right. 

Mr.  Harriman.  Whatever  the  committee  desires. 

Mr.  Bell.  It  is  perfectly  all  right  with  us  either  way  you  would 
like  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Harriman.  We  are  all  colleagues,  and  so  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now,  Mr.  Bell. 

STATEMENT  OE  DAVID  E.  BELL,  ADMINISTRATOR,  AGENCY  FOR 

INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Bell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of 
the  committee. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the 
importance  of  Public  Law  480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act,  in  relation  to  overall  U.S.  foreign  assistance  as 
well  as  the  role  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development  in  the 
administration  of  the  program. 

The  wisdom  of  this  committee  and  of  the  Congress  in  establishing 
the  policies  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  this  act,  that  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  shall  be  used  “*  *  *  to  promote  the  economic 
stability  of  American  agriculture  and  the  national  welfare”  and 
“*  *  *  in  furtherance  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
*  *  *”  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  many  ways  in  many  countries. 

I  would  like  to  start  with  three  general  points  about  this  program. 

First,  Public  Law  480  makes  a  vital  contribution  to  American 
efforts  to  help  build  security  and  promote  economic  development  in 
the  less  developed  countries  of  the  free  world.  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
grams  are  today  helping  free  people  in  many  countries  to  fight  Com¬ 
munist  subversion,  and  to  overcome  the  poverty  and  hunger  on  which 
communism  thrives.  The  agency  I  have  the  honor  to  head,  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  counts  on  Public  Law  480  as  part  of 
the  resources  that  we  can  use  to  further  U.S.  interests  in  these  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  a  major  element  in  our  overall  foreign  assistance  planning. 
For  example,  Public  Law  480  comprises  half  of  the  total  U.S.  assist¬ 
ance  furnished  to  India ;  one-third  of  U.S.  economic  aid  to  Korea ;  and 
provides  major  support  to  Vietnam,  the  Congo,  Bolivia,  and  many 
other  countries.  And,  with  the  safeguards  prescribed  by  the  legisla¬ 
tion  to  protect  the  commercial  trade  of  the  United  States  and  friendly 
countries,  the  abundance  of  American  farms  can  be  used  to  meet  ex¬ 
panding  needs  without  adversely  affecting  normal  trade  revenue. 
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Second,  Public  Law  480  is  basically  an  agricultural  program.  The 
amounts  and  kinds  of  commodities  made  available  for  Public  Law  480 
programing  are  limited  to  those  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  are  in  surplus  supply.  The  decisions  on  countries  with 
which  title  I  and  title  IV  sales  programs  may  be  negotiated  and  the 
size  of  the  programs  are  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  after 
advising  with  other  U.S.  agencies.  Close  and  continuing  consultations 
are  essential  to  assure  1  hat  Public  Law  480  programs  meet  the  criteria 
for  agricultural  market  development  and  the  objectives  of  our  foreign 
policy.  These  consultations  are  channeled  through  an  interagency 
committee  chaired  and  staffed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
committee  is  advisory  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  all  Public 
Law  480  agreements. 

Third  (as  Governor  Harriman  has  already  pointed  out),  foreign 
assistance  in  the  long  run  builds  agricultural  export  markets.  Not 
onfy  is  Public  Law  480  important  to  us  in  serving  U.S.  security  and 
foreign  policy  goals,  but  nonagricultural  aid,  capital  investment  and 
technical  assistance,  is  also  important  in  building  productive  capacity 
abroad  which  will  enable  people  to  buy  increasing  amounts  of  Ameri¬ 
can  grain,  cotton,  fruit,  and  other  farm  products  commercially. 

To  illustrate,  Free  China  on  Taiwan  is  on  the  threshold  of  becoming 
a  self-sustaining  economy.  U.S.  commercial  exports  to  China  rose 
from  about  $4  million  in  1958  to  $14  million  last  year  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  our  trade  will  continue  to  increase.  Food-for-peace  pro¬ 
grams,  combined  with  other  U.S.  aid,  including  capital  investment  and 
technical  assistance  supplied  the  vital  ingredients  to  China  in  its  drive 
for  economic  development.  Food  for  peace  would  not  have  been  suffi¬ 
cient  but  the  combination  of  help  which  the  United  States  could  supply 
has  enabled  China  to  become  a  stronger  part  of  the  free  world  and  a 
large  market  for  commercial  trade. 

From  these  general  points,  I  would  like  to  proceed  to  a  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  of  program  administration  and  operations.  AID,  that  I  head, 
has  heavy  responsibilities  in  these  areas.  At  the  planning  stage,  when 
we  are  developing  the  proposed  overall  aid  program,  we  invite  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  participate  in  the  ad¬ 
vance  review.  At  the  operations  stage,  we  make  sure  that  proposals 
for  Public  Law  480  sales  and  donation  programs  for  each  country  are 
reviewed  by  the  U.S.  country  team,  including  the  agricultural  attache 
and  our  AID  mission.  Final  review  is  made  of  the  proposals  by  the 
Interagency  Staff  Committee  on  which  AID  is  represented,  before 
final  approval  is  given  for  the  negotiation  of  sales  agreements  or  dona¬ 
tion  programs. 

In  addition,  AID  is  responsible  for  directing  and  controlling  the  use 
of  title  I  currencies  set  aside  for  loans  to  purchasing  countries  and 
private  enterprise  and  for  grants  for  development  and  defense  pur¬ 
poses.  A  large  part,  of  this  responsibility  is  carried  out  by  our  AID 
missions  abroad  in  cooperation  with  the  host  governments.  In  coun¬ 
tries  which  do  not  have  well-defined  economic  development  plans,  the 
AID  mission  must  assume  a  large  degree  of  responsibility  in  assuring 
that  the  loans  are  made  for  priority  development  purposes. 

The  systematic  monitoring  of  the  use  of  these  funds  by  our  mission 
controllers  is  supplemented  by  periodic  audits  and  inspections  by  spe¬ 
cial  teams  sent  out  from  Washington.  The  missions  are  required  to 
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report  periodically  on  the  status  of  these  projects,  as  well  ,as  on  dollar- 
financed  projects. 

The  point  is  that  we  take  very  seriously  our  responsibility  for  super¬ 
vising  and  controlling  the  use  of  these  currencies. 

May  I  mention  an  illustration  or  two  of  projects  which  have  been 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part  with  these  currencies. 

For  example,  the  local  costs  for  harbor  development  in  China  (that 
is  in  Free  China — that  is  in  Taiwan)  are  being  financed  by  a  $2.7 
million  equivalent  made  available  by  the  Chinese.  The  foreign 
exchange  costs  are  being  provided  by  an  AID  development  grant  of 
$1.5  million.  The  resulting  expanded  and  improved  harbor  facilities 
will  permit  more  expeditious,  safe,  and  efficient  handling  of  rapidly 
increasing  international  and  domestic  trade. 

As  another  example,  in  Brazil  we  have  loaned  $16.6  million  of 
Public  Law  480  cruzeiros  to  eight  states  in  the  northeast  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  schools  and  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  school  ad¬ 
ministrators.  This  project  is  aimed  at  attacking  the  massive  problem 
of  illiteracy  which  is  a  major  restraint  on  the  future  development  of 
northeast  Brazil.  As  I  am  sure  many  of  the  members  of  this  committee 
know,  the  situation  in  northeast  Brazil  is  a  very  serious  one.  There  is 
strong  local  Communist  efforts  to  achieve  a  greater  position  and  to  gain 
dominance  locally,  and  efforts  like  this  helped  by  Public  Law  480  cur¬ 
rencies  are  extremely  important  to  the  effort  to  achieve  some  progress 
in  northeast  Brazil  through  the  normal  free  institutions  there. 

Title  I  currencies  have  made  possible  a  nationwide  sugar  marketing 
program  in  Bolivia  which  has  a  revolving  credit  fund  feature.  This 
program  has  helped  make  Bolivia  self-sufficient  in  sugar,  ending  a 
long-standing  drain  on  foreign  exchange.  It  has  contributed  to  the 
development  of  pioneer  areas  in  the  eastern  lowlands  of  the  country, 
helping  to  diversify  Bolivia's  tin-dominated  economy. 

In  addition  to  loans,  AID  administers  most  of  the  local  currencies 
reserved  for  grants  for  common  defense.  These  funds  are  an  important 
adjunct  to  joint  military  programs  in  China,  Korea,  and  Vietnam. 
Section  104(c)  as  it  now  stands  now  permits  procurement  of  military 
equipment,  materials,  facilities,  and  services  for  the  common  defense. 
In  order  to  make  clear  that  this  authority  can  be  used  to  support 
counterinsurgency  programs,  such  as  the  strategic  hamlet  program  in 
Vietnam,  and  other  activities  vital  to  counteract  Communist-inspired 
subversion  and  insurgency,  we  are  requesting  that  the  reference  to 
military  goods  and  services  be  deleted  in  order  to  permit  procurement 
of  any  goods  and  services  necessary  for  the  common  defense,  including 
internal  security  programs  within  that  concept. 

Each  title  I  agreement — as  this  committee  knows  very  well — pro¬ 
vides  that  a  portion  of  the  foreign  currency  sales  proceeds  be  reserved 
for  U.S.  uses.  These  currencies  are  made  available  to  U.S.  agencies 
only  for  appropriated  dollars.  These  dollars  are  turned  over  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  In  almost  all  countries  the  U.S.  use 
currencies  are  purchased  within  a  short  time  after  they  are  generated 
and  little  or  no  accumulation  occurs. 

Among  the  47  countries  with  which  title  I  agreements  have  been 
negotiated,  however,  there  are  seven  in  which  there  are  at  present  siz¬ 
able  accumulations  of  currencies  for  U.S.  use  in  excess  of  normal 
requirements.  These  are  Burma,  India,  Israel,  Pakistan,  Poland,  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  and  Yugoslavia. 
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Israeli  pounds  are  being  used  for  additional  research  and  educa¬ 
tional  programs  by  various  U.S.  agencies,  and  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  these  funds  have  been  lent  to  private  foundations  which  will 
repay  the  loans  in  dollars.  A  large  part  of  the  Yugoslav  accumulation 
is  being  used  to  help  in  the  reconstruction  of  Skipje  following  last 
summer’s  earthquake.  The  unused  Polish  currency  is  ultimately  to  be 
repurchased  for  dollars  by  the  Polish  Government.  We  have  not  yet 
found  a  solution,  however,  to  the  largest  excess  currency  situation, 
that  in  India.  We  are  working  on  this,  and  expect  to  have  concrete 
proposals  for  putting  the  accumulation  of  excess  Indian  rupees  to  con¬ 
structive  use  ready  to  lay  before  the  Congress  at  a  later  time. 

The  Public  Law  480  legislation  wisely  provides  that  in  special  cases 
the  United  States  may  grant  local  currencies  to  promote  balanced  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  multilateral  trade.  While  it  is  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  primary  emphasis  is  placed  on  loans,  the  grant  authority 
should  be  preserved  to  afford  some  flexibility  in  meeting  unusual 
situations. 

As  the  committee  knows,  we  have  over  the  last  year  or  so  limited 
very  sharply  the  use  of  the  grant  authority  and  we  will  continue  to  do 
so. 

I  want  also  to  be  frank  in  stating,  however,  that  there  are  two  coun¬ 
tries,  India  and  Pakistan,  where  we  believe  it  is  likely  to  prove  to  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  objectives  of  Public  Law  480  to  depart  from  the 
general  policy  of  limiting  grants  when  we  face  the  necessity  for 
renewing  sales  agreements  with  these  countries. 

Local  currencies  generated  under  title  I  sales  agreements  may  also 
be  used  for  loans  to  business  firms,  under  the  so-called  Cooley  loan 
program  named  for  the  chairman  of  this  committee.  These  loans  are 
very  helpful  in  stimulating  additional  U.S.  investment  in  developing 
countries.  During  the  2  years  since  AID  took  over  the  administration 
of  this  program,  we  have  authorized  84  loans,  totaling  the  equivalent 
of  $91  million  in  17  countries.  These  loans  were  made  for  various 
purposes  to  U.S.  companies  and  their  affiliates  and  to  foreign  firms 
to  increase  consumption  of  U.S.  farm  products.  For  example,  loans 
have  been  made  recently  to  expand  soap  production  in  the  Republic 
of  China;  for  manufacturing  plastics,  aluminum  products,  and  tires 
in  Israel ;  and  for  pharmaceuticals  and  hotel  construction  in  Pakistan. 
The  largest  Cooley  loan  authorized  so  far  by  AID  totals  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  $17.5  million.  This  loan  was  made  to  a  joint  venture  of  two 
U.S.  firms  and  an  Indian  company  to  finance  tlie  construction  of  a 
$68  million  private  fertilizer  plant  in  India. 

We  favor  removing  the  present  25  percent  restriction  on  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  sales  proceeds  which  can  be  set  aside  in  each  title  I  agree¬ 
ment  for  loans  to  American  and  foreign  private  enterprises.  The 
demand  for  Cooley  loan  funds  is  of  course  much  greater  in  some 
countries  than  in  others.  We  believe  there  may  be  opportunities  in 
a  few  countries  to  use  a  somewhat  greater  proportion  of  Public  Law 
480  funds  to  support  our  efforts  to  increase  private  investment  abroad. 

May  I  say  a  word  here  about  our  use  of  the  barter  authority  under 
Public  Law  480.  In  our  efforts  to  reduce  the  outflow  of  dollars  and 
thereby  improve  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  position,  AID  has  been 
following  a  policy  under  which  over  80  percent  of  our  funds  used  for 
commodity  procurement  have  been  spent,  in  the  United  States.  This 
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creates  problems  in  connection  with  financing  the  procurement  of 
commodities  of  which  the  United  States  is  a  net  importer  but  which 
are  essential  in  the  economic  progress  of  developing  countries.  By 
using  barter  to  procure  those  commodities,  we  have  been  able  to  de¬ 
crease  the  dollar  outflow  and  increase  exports  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  When  a  decision  is  made  to  use  the  barter  technique,  AID 
transfers  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  amount  of  dollars 
necessary  to  cover  the  offshore  commodity  procurement.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  handles  the  transaction  from  that  point.  Since 
last  July  AID  has  transferred  approximately  $12  million  to  the  De¬ 
partment  for  this  purpose. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  discuss  our  activities  under  the  im¬ 
portant  donation  authorities  of  Public  Law  480 — titles  II  and  III. 

As  this  committee  knows,  the  donation  programs  are  directed  to¬ 
ward  combating  hunger,  assisting  in  emergencies,  and  helping  eco¬ 
nomically  needy  people.  Our  objective  in  administering  these  pro¬ 
grams  is  to  do  more  than  feed  the  hungry — -it  is  to  help  eliminate 
the  underlying  causes  of  hunger,  In  working  toward  this  goal,  we 
are  using  American  farm  abundance  not  only  to  combat  hunger  but 
to  accomplish  worthwhile  economic  ,  and  community  development  ob¬ 
jectives  as  well.  As  Secretary  Freeman  stated  in  his  testimony,  food 
for  peace  has  become  a  capital  investment  in  constructive  community 
development  projects.  Through  school  lunch  programs  it  is  fostering 
eclucation.  It  is  truly  an  investment  in  human  capital. 

School  feeding  programs  continue  to  have  a  very  favorable  impact 
throughout  the  wTorld.  Currently  56  million  schoolchildren  and  pre¬ 
schoolchildren  are  being  fed.  Amd  that  startles  me  when  we  realize 
that  that  56  million  children  around  the  world  are  being  helped  by 
our  public  law  commodities. 

In  Peru  reports  indicate  that  attendance  has  nearly  doubled  since 
school-lunch  programs  were  initiated.  Furthermore,  these  programs 
help  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  eating  habits  of  children.  We  are 
convinced  that  as  the  economics  of  these  countries  improve,  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  today  will  be  the  customers  of  tomorrow  for  the  kinds  of 
commodities  they  are  now  receiving  under  Public  Law  480. 

As  a  part  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  a  special  effort  has  been  made 
to  increase  the  number  of  children  receiving  this  help.  When  this 
special  operation  was  initiated  in  August  1962,  less  than  4  million 
Latin  American  children  were  participating.  Now  over  10  million 
children  benefit  from  the  program,  and  this  number  is  expected  to 
reach  12  million  by  1965  as  our  partnership  effort  under  the  Alliance 
reaches  its  projected  goal. 

The  Latin  American  governments  are  contributing  annually  the 
equivalent  of  over  $18  million  in  cash,  food,  and  services,  exclusive 
of  the  salaries  of  the  many  local  people  involved  in  running  the 
programs. 

The  authority  to  use  food  as  a  direct  self-help  incentive  was  written 
into  Public  Law  480  in  1960  as  section  202  of  title  II.  Under  this 
authority,  food  is  being  widely  used  as  part  payment  of  wages  for 
work  on  projects  such  as  land  clearing,  building  earthen  dams,  and 
simple  farm-to-market  access  roads.  In  addition,  food  is  being  pro¬ 
vided  to  farmers  and  their  families  while  they  are  bringing  new  land 
into  production  or  changing  existing  land  use ;  to  grubstake  colonists ; 
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to  combat  juvenile  delinquency  and  teenage  unemployment  through 
work  camps,  and  for  many  other  worthwhile  purposes. 

Although  this  program  is  relatively  new,  projects  of  this  kind  are 
now  active  in  22  countries,  giving  employment  to  an  estimated  700,000 
workers  and  providing  food  to  more  than  4  million  persons.  For 
example,  in  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  previously  unemployed  workers 
are  engaged  in  extensive  reforestation  and  other  public  works  proj¬ 
ects,  including  building  new  schools  and  houses  for  teachers.  About 
40  percent  of  their  wages  is  in  food  with  the  balance  furnished  in  cash 
by  their  governments.  In  Bolivia  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  new 
settlers  are  being  given  temporary  assistance  in  the  form  of  a  grub¬ 
stake  of  food-for-peace  commodities.  Food  is  enabling  these  farmers 
to  bring  new  lands  into  production  and  to  achieve  economic  self- 
sufficiency. 

In  Bolivia  and  Ecuador,  food  is  supporting  the  civil  action  pro¬ 
grams  under  which  local  military  forces,  community  leaders,  and 
volunteer  workers  are  cooperating  in  building  schools,  roads,  air¬ 
strips,  and  in  clearing  land  for  resettlement. 

In  Korea,  three  U.S. ...voluntary  agencies — CARE.  Church  World 
Service,  and  Seventh  Day  Adventists — which  distribute  commodities 
to  relief  recipients  under  title  III,  are  undertaking  18  self-help  work 
projects.  These  are  designed  to  stimulate  community  development 
and  take  families  off  relief  by  transferring  some  of  the  former  recip¬ 
ients  of  title  III  commodities  to  those  work  projects.  The  voluntary 
agencies  handle  distribution  of  food  commodities  and  also  provide 
materials  such  as  cement,  steel,  and  tools  for  building  small  dams  and 
irrigation  canals  with  their  own  resources.  The  Korean  Government 
provides  engineering  services  and  funds  for  other  expenses. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Philippine  Government  and  CARE,  more 
than  6,000  young  men  are  being  put  to  work  on  a  1-year  reforestation 
program  patterned  after  our  own  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps 
of  the  1930’s.  There  is  widespread  need  and  interest  in  expanding 
this  program  which  involves  needy  and  otherwise  idle  youth  in  con- 
\  structive  development  projects  supported  by  food  for  peace. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  is  participating  with  other  friendly 
countries  in  the  world  food  program — a  60-nation  attack  on  world 
hunger.  The  United  States  has  pledged  a  contribution  of  $40  million 
of  agricultural  commodities  (at  wTorld  market  prices)  and  $10  million 
in  cash  and  services,  to  this  $100  million  3-year  trial  program.  The 
U.S.  commodity  and  transportation  commitments  are  made  under 
title  II  and  the  cash  contribution  is  made  with  AID  funds.  The 
world  food  program  organization  began  operations  in  January  1963 
and  although  a  number  of  significant  emergency  relief  and  economic 
development  programs  have  already  been  undertaken,  the  bulk  of 
programing  of  the  U.S.  commitment  should  fall  in  the  next  calendar 
year. 

We  are  currently  operating  title  II  programs  at  about  the  $300 
million  level,  at  CCC  cost,  but  many  projects  have  been  undertaken 
thus  far  on  a  pilot  basis  and  are  now  ready  to  be  expanded.  The 
program  has  proven  its  merit  and  the  need  and  potential  for  con¬ 
tinued  effective  programing  are  great. 

Therefore,  we  urge  approval  of  the  increase  from  the  $300  million 
per  year  level  to  $450  million  per  year.  This  amount,  plus  the  carry¬ 
over  from  prior  authorizations,  will  permit  an  expansion  of  the  self- 
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help  and  food-for-work  concepts  and  will  facilitate  the  shift  away 
from  the  relief  approach. 

Under  the  donation  provision  of  title  III,  American  voluntary 
agencies  and  intergovernmental  organizations  furnish  in  cooperation 
with  foreign  governments  food  assistance  to  77  million  people.  In 
conducting  these  programs,  the  closest  possible  collaboration  has  been 
fostered  and  maintained  with  these  agencies,  which  include  CARE 
and  the  church-related  groups  and  intergovernmental  organizations 
such  as  UNICEF. 

The  agencies  provide  other  necessary  supplies  made  possible  by  cash 
contributions  of  U.S.  citizens,  as  well  as  citizens  of  other  countries 
abroad,  amounting  to  more  than  $65  million  last  year.  In  addition, 
these  U.S.  private  agencies  are  now  maintaining  overseas  more  than 
700  U.S.  citizens  as  held  representatives — trained  and  paid  by  the 
voluntary  agencies — to  develop  and  supervise  operations.  They  also 
employ  more  than  4,000  local  personnel  and  are  supported  by  more 
than  a  million  volunteers  helping  with  the  distribution  of  the  food 
and  other  resources. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development  is  seeking  to  assure 
effective  use  of  these  food-for-peace  resources.  There  are  currently 
38  food-for-peace  officers  or  assistants  working  in  23  countries.  In 
each  of  the  other  countries  or  territories  in  which  titles  II  or  III 
programs  are  conducted,  an  employee  of  the  U.S.  AID  mission  or 
the  U.S.  diplomatic  mission  has  been  designated  as  acting  food-for- 
peace  officer. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  food-for-peace  officers,  comprehen¬ 
sive  held  audits  of  Public  Law  480  titles  II  and  III  programs  are 
made  periodically  by  AID  auditors  attached  to  the  oversea  mission 
controller  staff.  Our  objective  is  to  audit  these  programs  once  a  year. 
The  audits  are  made  to  ascertain  that  programs  are  operated  in 
accordance  with  agreements,  U.S.  government  regulations  and  sound 
business  practices.  Voluntary  agency  staffs  and  foreign  governments 
also  make  periodic  observations  and  checks  of  the  programs. 

As  I  conclude  this  statement,  I  would  like  if  I  may — I  want  to 
underscore  the  fact  that  while  Public  Law  480  plays  a  major  role  in 
the  U.S.  effort  to  assist  developing  countries  establish  and  maintain 
free  economic  and  social  institutions,  it  is  basically  an  agricultural 
program.  At  the  same  time  I  also  wish  to  emphasize  the  benehts  that 
accrue  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  developing  countries  when 
we  combine  agricultural  and  nonagricultural  resources — an  essential 
combination  if  the  developing  countries  are  to  maintain  their  place  in 
the  community  of  free  nations. 

I  appreciate  very  much  this  opportunity  to  discuss  our  role  and 
activities  in  the  administration  of  Public  Law  480,  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  respond  to  any  questions  the  committee  may  have. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  statement, 
Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Waters,  do  you  want  to  make  a  statement  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  No.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  take  it  that  probably  the  best  way  would  be  to  let 
the  subcommittee  members  direct  questions  to  the  panel  rather  than 
to  personalities.  I  would  like  to  ask  Chairman  Cooley,  who  is  with 
us  this  morning,  if  he  has  any  questions  ? 
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Mr.  Cooley.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  prefer 
for  you  to  go  ahead  first.  I  may  ask  a  few  questions  later  on. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hoeven,  our  ranking  minority  member,  is  with  us  this  morning. 
You  might  want  to  ask  some  questions,  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  note  that  you  recommend  a  5-year  extension  and  that  Mr.  Bell 
makes  no  recommendation.  What  is  your  position,  Mr.  Bell? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  join  in  that  recommendation,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Why  should  it  be  extended  for  5  years,  instead  of  a 
3-year  period  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Congressman  Hoeven,  we  feel  that  in  these  pro¬ 
grams  it  is  wiser  to  plan  ahead.  I  think  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  can  explain  why  it  is  important,  for  the  Department  itself 
should  know  what  the  policy  of  the  Congress  will  be  in  regard  to 
this  legislation.  It  is  a  more  orderly  planning  that  should  be  carried 
on  in  a  more  orderly  fashion  within  our  own  country  and  also  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  programs  abroad. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Governor  Harriman,  you  expressed  some  concern  about 
the  intent  of  Public  Law  480.  On  page  4  of  your  statement  you  say, 
and  I  quote : 

Also,  there  is  inherent  in  the  Public  Law  480  program  the  danger  that  it  will 
become  a  crutch  on  which  governments  come  to  lean.  We  do  not  wish  our  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses  to  become  an  excuse  for  not  facing  up  to  the  need  for  better 
agricultural  policies  in  the  less  developed  countries.  It  will  take  wisdom  ami 
finesse  to  avoid  this  danger  in  some  instances. 

In  the  light  of  your  statement,  do  you  not  think  that  Congress  should 
be  permitted  to  periodically  survey  this  entire  program  and  not  ex¬ 
tend  it  for  too  long  a  period  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  I  think  it  has  been  administered  very  well.  And 
I  think  that  this  subject  has  been  before  those  who  are  administering 
the  law  constantly.  And  here,  again,  it  is  better  to  have  the  longer 
term  program.  It  will  be  phased  out  as  the  countries  expand  their 
own  resources  in  order  not  to  be  over  a  longer  period  of  time — depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  assistance  that  is  given  under  this  program.  I  think  a 
shorter  program  would  be  more  difficult  to  administer — would  be  more 
difficult  for  other  countries  to  make  their  plans  in  order  to  become 
less  dependent  and,  eventually,  not  at  all  dependent  upon  our  assist¬ 
ance. 

Mr.  Bell.  Could  I  add  one  word  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bell.  Speaking  for  my  agency — and  I  am  sure  also  speaking 
for  the  executive  branch — we  would  be  delighted  to  review  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  progress  under  the  Public  Law  480  program  at  any  inter¬ 
vals  that  this  committee  would  like.  We  would  be  delighted  to  have 
an  annual  review  or  any  other  periodic  discussion  of  exactly  how 
things  are  going,  what  the  commitments  have  been,  what  the  progress 
is,  what  our  problems  are,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  length  of  time  for 
which  the  program  is  authorized,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  possibility  of  congressional  review  at  shorter  intervals. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Mr.  Bell,  I  think  it  would  be  fair  for  me  to  say  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  rather  jealous  of  its  rights  and 
prerogatives. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  am  sure  that  it  is,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hoeven.  Public  Law  480  after  all,  was  written  in  this  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  When  Public  Law  480  first  came  into  being  it  was  a 
program  to  get  rid  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  Now  we 
seem  to  be  getting  far  away  from  the  original  intent  of  the  law  and  are 
now  converting  the  program  into  a  worldwide  welfare  operation. 

I  note  in  your  statement,  Mr.  Bell,  that  you  say  that  Public  Law  480 
is  basically  an  agricultural  program,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  it 
should  stay  that  way. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  And  for  that  reason  it  would  be  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  for  the  committee  to  keep  a  careful  watch  on  the  program  and 
not  extend  the  law  for  too  long  a  period.  A  law  once  placed  on  the 
statute  books  means  that  we  may  have  to  struggle  to  get  changes  which 
we  may  deem  necessary. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  simply  wanted  to  make  clear,  sir,  that  we  are  prepared 
and  available  to  the  committee  at  any  interval  that  the  committee  may 
wish. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  understand.  It  is  much  easier  to  review  the  law 
periodically  than  to  grant  a  long  extension  of  time. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Harriman.  May  I  say  that  I  think  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  in  a  better  position  than  we  are  to  explain,  from  his  stand¬ 
point,  why  the  longer  period  is  important  to  the  program. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  Secretary  did  appear  and  expressed  his  desire  for 
a  5-year  program.  He  did  appear  and  suggested  the  5-year  program. 

I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Bell  a  question  on  a  collateral  matter.  You  men¬ 
tioned  that  large  Yugoslavian  accumulations  are  being  used  in  recon¬ 
struction  in  Skopje  in  relation  to  last  sunnner’s  earthquake  damage. 

It  happened  that  several  of  our  members  were  in  Skopje  last  fall. 
We  had  discussions  with  various  agencies  after  we  got  back  in  this 
room.  I  wonder  just  what  you  can  tell  us  about  what  is  actually  being 
done  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  very  substantial  emergency  pro¬ 
gram.  You  and  the  others  who  visited  Skopje,  and  were  on  that  spe¬ 
cial  committee  will  recall  that  help  was  extended,  which  included  the 
Army  medical  unit  that  was  flown  in  immediately  and  did  such  a  re¬ 
markable  and  constructive  job,  and  plus  that  we  flew  in  various  other 
items  for  tiding  the  people  of  Skopje  over  the  winter — tents  and  blan¬ 
kets  and  that  sort  of  thing.  As  the  fall  and  winter  went  along  we  also 
found  it  possible  to  ship  down  there  and  erect  a  group  of  demountable 
buildings,  Butler  buildings,  they  are  called,  which  our  military  forces 
had  in  Germany  I  think  it  was — anyway,  they  are  now  in  Skopje  and 
are  either  all  erected  or  in  the  last  stages  of  being  erected  to  provide 
emergency  housing  for  some  of  the  people  who  lost  their  homes  in  the 
earthquake. 

Mr.  Poage.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  people  were  housed  in  that 
way? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  have  the  figure  in  mind. 

Do  you,  Mr.  Waters? 

Mr.  Waters.  I  do  not  have  it. 
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Mr.  Bell.  It  is  several  thousand,  however,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  will 
supply  the  exact  figure  if  we  may  for  the  record. 

Looking  beyond  the  immediate  tiding  of  those  people  over  the 
winter  we  have  been  working  with  the  Yugoslav  authorities  as  they 
have  prepared  longer  term  plans  for  rebuilding  the  community,  re¬ 
building  the  schools  and  the  public  buildings  with  sewers,  water  sup¬ 
ply,  and  so  on,  as  well  as  houses,  and  it  is  in  that  connection  that 
the  bulk  of  the  dinars  will  be  made  available  from  the  United  States, 
so  that  the  bulk  of  our  funds  will  contribute  to  the  permanent  re¬ 
establishment  of  a  community  there  with  public  buildings  and  schools 
and  other  facilities  probably  being  the  main  specific  items  which  we 
will  help  to  pay  for. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  envisions  other  work  for  the  dinars  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  you  have  any  idea  exactly  how  much  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  have  that  in  my  head.  I  will  supply  it,  sir,  for 
the  record,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.  I  would  doubt  very  much  if  they  have  yet  been 
transferred. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  would,  too. 

Mr.  Bell.  Because  they  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  permanent  work 
of  reconstruction. 

Mr.  Poage.  On  the  permanent  work  of  reconstruction,  it  was  the 
feeling  of  the  members  of  the  committee  that  there  should  be  some¬ 
thing  done  of  a  nature  that  would  tie  that  in  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Bell.  Right. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  has  been  done  to  achieve  that — anything? 

Mr.  Bell.  This  was  a  point  which  we  took  very  much  to  heart  fol¬ 
lowing  our  discussion  with  this  committee.  We  had  engineers  in 
Yugoslavia  and  I  believe  an  architect  also,  working  with  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  authorities  who  are  laying  out  the  general  plans  for  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  It  was  our  hope — and  it  is  our  expectation — that  a  way  will  be 
found.  One  suggestion  made  by  this  committee  which  is  under  study 
was  to  build,  as  I  recall  it,  apartment  buildings  which  would  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  various  American  States.  This  is  one  alternative. 

We  also  have  thought  about  the  possibility  of  schools  being  es¬ 
pecially  selected  and  identified  as  the  major  recipients  of  the  U.S. 
assistance.  In  answer  to  your  question,  the  decision  on  this  point 
has  not  as  yet  been  taken,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  any  more 
details  of  the  status  reports.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  we  have 
this  matter  very  much  in  our  mind. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  would  like  to  have  whatever  the  decision  is. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that  you  are  not  going 
to  spend  $50  million  worth  of  dinars  to  build  schools  and  the  like.  We 
do  not  have  $50  million  worth  of  school  buildings  in  many  towns 
which  are  as  large  as  Skopje,  here  at  home. 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  are  not  going  to  build  $50  million  worth  of  school 
buildings  in  Skopje,  Yugoslavia. 
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Mr.  Bell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  are  going  to  have  to  spend  that  money  for  some¬ 
thing  else. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  For  that  kind  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  would  suggest  again  as  we  suggested  last  fall,  that 
we  think  that  we  are  probably  putting  up  too  much  money  too  late, 
using  less  money  promptly  would,  in  my  judgment,  create  a  great 
deal  better  feeling  toward  the  United  States.  Next  year  the  emer¬ 
gency  is  no  longer  there,  and  the  attitude  then  is  going  to  be  simply 
what  can  we  get  from  Uncle  Sam.  Last  fall  and  early  winter  it  was 
what  can  Uncle  Sam  do  for  us  or  what  is  he  doing  for  us.  The  people 
then  were  grateful.  We  shoidd  not  wait  until  next  summer  to  make 
the  decision.  I  think  that  you  had  better  make  a  bad  decision  rather 
than  wait  around  until  a  year  has  passed. 

Mr.  Bell.  May  I  add  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  work  that  we 
did  last  winter  with  the  hospital,  with  the  tents  and  blankets,  with  the 
food  that  we  put  in  there,  with  the  Butler  buildings,  was  done  rapidly. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  did  help. 

Mr.  Bell.  It  had  the  effect  it  should  have. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  did  help.  You  have  got  $50  million  worth  of  dinars. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  any  relationship  to  the  catastrophe  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  when  we  cannot  make  our  minds  up  whether  we  will  re¬ 
build  these  apartment  houses  or  what  we  will  put  there.  We  do  not 
have  to  be  exact  about  it.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  name  it  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  was  not  the  greatest  hero  down  in  my  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  you  use  the  name  of  Eisen¬ 
hower,  and  he  was  a  most  popular  politician  in  my  area,  but  we  can 
use  any  names  associated  with  the  United  States,  and  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  over  here  are  willing  to  use  the  name  of  John  Kennedy 
in  connection  with  it,  but  let  us  put  a  name  on  there,  whether  it  be 
Alexander  Hamilton  or  Thomas  Jefferson — you  have  room  to  use 
them  all — put  their  names  on  there. 

Mr.  Bell.  Right. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Will  you  yield  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cooley.  When  we  came  back  from  Skopje  last  fall  we  had  a 
meeting  here. 

Mr.  Bell.  Right. 

Mr.  Cooley.  At  that  time  our  Government  had  gone  on  record  that 
we  were  giving  $50  million.  There  was  a  lot  of  talk — we  flew  down 
medical  units  from  Germany  in  a  very  short  time,  and  we  flew  down 
American  nurses.  There  were  people  living  and  sleeping  on  the 
ground  and  winter  was  coming  on.  However,  when  we  came  back  we 
had  not  done  anything  except  to  send  the  medical  unit  there.  I  would 
like  for  this  record  to  show  what  we  have  done  through  the  winter  and 
up  to  now — how  much  of  the  $50  million  has  actually  been  made  avail¬ 
able.  I  think  this  committee  has  a  right  to  know. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  will  be  delighted  to  put  a  full  statement  in  the  record, 
including  a  direct  response  to  the  chairman’s  question  about  what  we 
are  going  to  identify  with  this. 
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Mr.  Cooley.  You  should  have  moved  in  there  the  moment  this  thing 
happened.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  for  us  to  show 
compassion  for  suffering  humans.  All  of  the  world’s  eyes  were  on 
Skopje  and  yet  you  were  talking.  We  authorized  $50  million  worth 
of  dinars,  and  up  to  that  time  not  a  single  dinar  had  been  spent.  Now 
we  want  to  know  what  we  have  done  since  then. 

Mr.  Bell.  We  have  done  a  good  deal,  sir.  We  put  in  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  tents,  blankets,  and  other  relief  goods. 

Mr.  Cooley.  How  about  food?  These  people  did  not  have  food. 

Mr.  Bell.  We  put  in  a  lot  of  food  over  the  winter  and  fed  a  good 
portion  of  the  people  who  needed  help  through  this  bad  winter.  We 
also  put  in  other  things.  And  in  response  to  the  strong  feelings  ex¬ 
pressed  by  this  committee  we  cut  a  fair  amount  of  redtape  and  put 
these  Butler  buildings  down  there  which  came  from  Germany,  we 
put  them  up  so  that  there  would  be  actually  better  shelter  than  they 
would  have  with  tents  against  the  winter  weather.  I  do  not  mean  to 
claim  perfection  by  any  means,  but  we  have  moved  a  good  bit,  and  I 
think  we  share  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  we  should  move  to 
have  an  impact  in  Skopje  over  the  winter. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Will  you  provide  the  information  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  We  will  do  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Iloeven? 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Skopje  last  September, 
along  with  other  members  who  have  spoken.  Winter  was  then  ap¬ 
proaching  and  many  people  were  homeless.  They  were  definitely  in 
need  of  permanent  housing.  We  visited  one  tent  city  in  Skopje  where 
there  were  10,000  people  living  in  tents,  and  some  of  them  were  pup 
tents.  Have  they  disappeared  or  are  they  still  there  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  assume  they  are  still  there,  Mr.  Hoeven.  I  will  have  to 
•check  the  point. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Have  you  built  a  single  permanent  dormitory  to  take 
care  of  these  homeless  people? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir;  we  have. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  What  have  you  done  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  We  brought  these  demountable  so-called  Butler  build¬ 
ings  down.  They  are  rather  like  a  square  quonset  hut.  We  put  up 
several  hundred  of  them,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  How  many  of  the  10,000  homeless  in  tents  have  you 
put  into  more  or  less  permanent  housing  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  will  submit  that  for  the  record,  the  exact  details  on 
that.  I  apologize  for  not  being  better  prepared.  I  will  get  that  for 
you. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

U.S.  Government  Assistance  foe  Skopje 

Ou  Friday,  July  26,  1963,  an  earthquake  of  disaster  proportions  struck  the 
city  of  Skopje,  Yugoslavia.  Reports  there  indicated  almost  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  220,000  was  left  homeless  and  that  approximately  80  percent  of  the  city’s 
buildings  were  destroyed  or  rendered  unfit  for  use. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  sent  a  message  to  President  Tito,  July  27, 
for  the  people  of  Skopje.  The  message  said  : 

“I  have  learned  with  sorrow  and  concern  of  the  earthquake  disaster  in  the  city 
of  Skopje  and  the  tragic  loss  of  life  that  has  occurred.  The  sympathies  of  the 
American  people  go  out  to  those  who  have  suffered  from  this  catastrophe.  The 
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American  Government  and  people  stand  ready  to  help.  I  have  accordingly  in¬ 
structed  our  Ambassador  to  establish  close  communication  with  the  Yugoslav 
authorities  in  order  that  every  appropriate  means  of  assistance  from  this  coun¬ 
try  may  be  utilized  to  alleviate  the  suffering  and  hardship  in  Skopje.  I  have 
also  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  notify  our  military  authorities  in  Europe 
to  offer  whatever  assistance  is  possible  and  practicable.” 

The  U.S.  action  to  carry  out  the  President’s  instruction  has  had  three  princi¬ 
pal  features,  corresponding  to  the  three  time  phases  in  which  assistance  to 
Skopje  is  needed  (a)  immediate  emergency  relief  for  the  earthquake  victims; 
(6)  measures  to  help  house  the  refugees  through  the  winter  months;  and  (c) 
longer  run  reconstruction  of  the  city  itself.  The  U.S.  assistance  to  the  immediate 
relief  problem  was  in  the  form  of  food,  hospital  facilities  and  medical  supplies, 
and  blankets  and  tents.  The  help  to  the  winter  housing  problem  was  provided 
through  the  supply  and  erection  of  253  Butler  buildings.  Assistance  for  long- 
range  reconstruction  was  offered  by  a  pledge  of  $50  million  equivalent  from  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480-generated  dinars  by  Secretary  Freeman  during  his  visit  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  in  August  1963. 

Yugoslavia  has  expressed  its  sincere  appreciation  for  the  U.S.  contributions  to 
Skopje  disaster  assistance.  The  emergency  relief  help  and  the  Butler  buildings 
for  winter  housing  have  constituted  an  appropriate  U.S.  share  of  the  multina¬ 
tional  assistance  to  Skopje’s  immediate  needs.  According  to  latest  informa¬ 
tion,  no  citizens  have  been  living  in  tents  since  January  1,  1964.  Many  are  still 
living  in  overcrowded  conditions,  but  this  stituation  will  be  alleviated  as  current 
Yugoslav  plans  for  semipermanent  housing  construction  are  completed. 

( а )  Emergen  cy  relief 

Within  60  hours  after  the  earthquake,  a  Department  of  Defense  120-bed  field 
hospital,  with  19  doctors,  30  nurses,  and  138  technicians  was  on  the  scene  caring 
for  the  most  serious  casualties. 

On  July  27.  the  U.S.  Government,  in  cooperation  with  CARE,  Church  World 
Service  and  Lutheran  World  Relief,  began  the  movement  to  Skopje  of  some  11 
million  pounds  of  foodstuffs,  made  available  under  Public  Law  480,  including 
1,838  pounds  of  milk,  7,787,000  pounds  of  flour,  26S.000  pounds  of  beans,  250,000 
pounds  of  shortening,  819,000  pounds  of  butter  oil.  This  was  sufficient  to  feed 
175,000  people  for  a  month  and  40,000  schoolchildren  for  8  months  and  insured 
that  there  was  no  hunger  in  Skopje  this  winter. 

In  addition  to  the  U.S.  Government  donations  of  food,  medical  supplies,  blan¬ 
kets,  and  tent-type  shelters,  substantial  nongovernmental  help  was  given  by  nu¬ 
merous  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  and  private  citizens. 

(б)  Winter  housing 

Representatives  of  AID,  USDA,  and  DOD  appeared  before  this  committee  on 
September  26  to  discuss  activities  associated  with  the  Skopje  earthquake.  We 
assured  the  committee  that  we  would  reexamine  the  possibilities  for  additional 
assistance  to  the  earthquake  victims,  especially  for  winter  housing  before  the 
full  reconstruction  could  be  accomplished. 

On  November  22,  1963,  following  this  review,  the  150-man  U.S.  Army  39th 
Engineer  group  began  erection  of  253  Butler-type  buildings  in  Skopje  to  be  used 
for  housing  about  5,000  persons  and  for  schools,  nurseries,  and  orphanages.  About 
60  days  later,  the  last  of  the  253  buildings  was  completed.  The  ceremony,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  10,  1964,  transferring  the  buildings  to  Skopje  city  authorities  was  given 
wide  coverage  in  Yugoslavia  through  radio,  TV,  and  newspapers.  Mr.  Vilko 
Vinterhalter,  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Secretariat  of  Information,  in  a  speech 
before  the  departing  U.S.  detachment  and  other  United  States  and  Yugoslav  rep¬ 
resentatives  during  another  ceremony  at  the  Belgrade  railroad  station  said : 

“I  wish  to  thank  you  for  everything  you  have  done  for  the  people  of  Skopje, 
for  the  people  of  Macedonia,  for  the  people  of  Yugoslavia  *  *  *.  We  saw  on  tele¬ 
vision  here,  we  heard  on  the  radio,  and  we  could  read  in  the  newspapers  how 
wonderful  was  your  work  in  Skopje.  The  hundreds  of  buildings  you  erected  in 
Skopje  *  *  *  will  be  a  lasting  testimony  to  your  work  *  *  *.  We  will  look  upon 
the  buildings  you  have  left  behind  in  Skopje  as  a  memorial  of  the  American 
willingness  to  help  the  Yugoslav  people  *  * 

The  Voice  of  America,  which  since  the  emergency  began  has  given  top  coverage 
to  U.S.  assistance  efforts  in  Skopje,  played  back  the  Vinterhalter  speech  to  the 
Yugoslav  people  over  a  24-hour  period  in  both  the  Slovene  and  Serb-Croatian 
languages. 
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(c)  Reconstruction  of  Skopje  City 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  visited  Skopje  on  August  9  and  reported 
as  following : 

“I  visited  Skopje  on  August  9.  I  was  dismayed  at  the  damage  and  saw  for 
myself  that  most  of  the  buildings  still  standing  are  not  usable  or  reparable. 
There  are  more  than  100,000  people  homeless.  It  became  very  clear  to  me  that 
the  tasks  of  sheltering  the  people  and  almost  completely  rebuilding  the  capital  of 
the  Macedonia  Republic — an  important  commercial,  industrial,  administrative, 
cultural,  and  educational  center — will  be  staggering  and  this  new  burden  will 
have  very  serious  effect  on  the  entire  Yugoslav  economy  and  its  development 
program. 

“The  United  States  has  been  privileged  to  help  during  the  emergency  phases 
with  medical  assistance,  food,  and  temporary  shelter. 

“It  was  dramatically  clear  to  me  that  the  brave  and  resourceful  people  of 
Skopje  already  are  beginning  the  difficult  task  of  rebuilding  their  tine  city.  I 
was  glad  therefore  to  be  able  to  inform  President  Tito  that  following  urgent 
consultation  with  my  colleagues  in  Washington,  I  have  been  authorized  to  offer 
Yugoslavia  additional  financial  resources  to  the  value  of  $50  million  toward 
relieving  the  economic  burden  of  the  disaster.  The  additional  resources  are 
derived  from  dinar  funds  owned  by  the  United  States  as  the  result  of  sales  during 
recent  years  to  Yugoslavia  of  our  surplus  agricultural  commodities  under  our 
food-for-peaee  program  (Public  Law  480).  These  dinars  originally  had  been 
set  aside  under  sales  agreements  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  United  States. 
They  will  be  made  available  on  this  basis:  $25  million  (equivalent)  as  a  grant 
and  $25  million  (equivalent)  as  a  long-term  loan.  These  funds  will  be  used  for 
the  relief  and  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  of  Skopje. 

“President  Tito  has  asked  me  to  express  to  the  President  and  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people  of  the  United  States  the  appreciation  of  the  Yugoslav  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people  for  our  contribution  to  the  relief  of  Skopje.” 

In  the  initial  planning  last  fall  it  was  contemplated  that  these  U.S.  dinars 
would  be  used  for  the  long-range  reconstruction  of  Skopje,  which  would  require 
a  completed  plan  for  the  systematic  rebuilding  of  the  city  and  allocation  of  the 
U.S.  funds  to  a  specific  segment  of  the  rebuilding  plan.  The  plan  itself  was  to 
be  drawn  up  during  1964,  and  the  construction  activities  would  stretch  over  a 
period  of  3  or  5  years.  The  United  Nations  Special  Fund  is  assisting  the  Yugo¬ 
slavs  in  the  preparation  of  the  long-range  planning  and  an  American  expert  has 
been  selected  as  the  head  of  the  United  Nations  advisory  group.  Negotiations 
on  specific  uses  of  the  U.S.  dinar  funds  for  this  reconstruction  effort  were  opened 
with  the  newly  appointed  Yugoslav  coordinator  of  Skopje’s  finances  during  the 
November  visit  to  Skopje  of  an  AID  Washington  official. 

However,  in  late  January  our  Embassy  recommended  acceptance  of  a  Yugo¬ 
slav  suggestion  that  the  $50  million  of  U.S.  funds  not  be  applied  to  the  longer 
range  reconstruction  but  be  used  instead  during  1964  for  semipermanent  pre¬ 
fabricated  structures,  now  being  built  or  to  be  started  shortly  by  Yugoslav  con¬ 
tractors.  These  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  Skopje  population  during  the  re¬ 
construction  period  and  would  include  family  housing  units,  schools,  nurseries, 
libraries,  and  other  community  facilities  for  which  architectural  and  engineer¬ 
ing  planning  are  underway  by  Yugoslav  agencies.  We  have  agreed  to  this  shift 
in  purpose  in  the  belief  that  meeting  these  interim  requirements  is  fully  as  nec¬ 
essary  and  important  as  the  longer  range  full  reconstruction  and  will  enable 
earlier  effective  use  of  the  U.S.  contribution.  We  have  asked  our  Embassy  in 
Belgrade  to  submit  urgently  specific  proposals  for  the  structures  to  be  thus 
financed  and  the  measures  to  show  U.S.  identification  with  the  financing  of  these 
structures.  These  will  be  incorporated  in  one  or  more  project  agreements  to 
insure  that  the  funds  are  used  as  intended. 

We  do  not  now  contemplate  any  additional  U.S. -financed  engineering  or  techni¬ 
cal  services  other  than  that  prevously  provided  by  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers  in 
connection  with  the  Butler  building  erection.  It  is  estimated  that  total  outlays 
will  reach  about  $200  million  by  December  1964  for  both  expenses  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  the  costs  of  semipermanent  buildings,  toward  which  it  is  anticipated 
that  most  of  the  $50  million  in  U.S.  dinar  funds  will  be  committed  before  June 
30,  1964,  to  buildings  identified  with  this  U.S.  contribution  to  Skopje  relief  and 
reconstruction. 

The  actual  transfer  of  these  dinar  funds  awaits  only  the  following:  (a)  Yugo¬ 
slav  Government  agreement  on  the  necessary  amendments  to  prior  year  title  I 
sales  agreements  and  the  loan  agreement  required  for  the  $25  million  loan  por¬ 
tion,  (b)  allocation  of  funds  to  specific  building  projects  as  mutually  agreed 
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upon  by  both  Governments,  and  (c)  agreement  on  the  appropriate  method  for 
demonstrating  U.S.  identification  with  the  building  projects  thus  financed. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  There  were  all  kinds  of  tents.  I  was  amazed  to  find 
one  old  couple  living  in  an  American  pup  tent  with  the  bare  ground 
as  a  floor.  Our  Government  apparently  has  done  very  little  about 
taking  care  of  that  situation.  1  hoped  that  you  would  have  accom¬ 
plished  a  great  deal  by  now  so  I  am  rather  disappointed  in  your  prog¬ 
ress  report,  may  I  say. 

Mr.  Poaoe.  May  I  pass  on  to  another  matter  that  I  would  like  to 
clarify.  I  appreciate  Mr.  Bell’s  very  frank  statement  about  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  making  advance.  It  seems  to  me  that  Public  Law  480  provides 
for  whatever  is  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  making  of  gifts  or  grants 
or  donations.  I  think  that  you  read  it  correctly.  I  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  grants  and  donations.  I  appreciate  the  way  you  approached  it. 
1  think  it  is  one  of  the  fairest  talks  we  have  had  presented  to  us,  but 
I  would  like  for  you,  Governor  Harriman,  Mr.  Bell,  or  any  of  you 
who  feel  that  you  care  to  answer,  to  explain  just  how  you  reconcile  the 
making  of  grants  under  these  title  I  arrangements  and  how  you  feel 
that  it  affects  the  economics  of  the  thing.  I  may  be  completely  wrong. 
I  suppose  that  I  am,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  any  time  you  make  a  grant 
in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  a  commodity  at  world  prices — you, 
in  effect,  have  lowered  the  world  price. 

Mr.  Harriman.  I  wish  that  you  would  answer  that. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  believe,  sir,  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  uniformly  been  that  we  have  not  in  any  of  the  cases 
w  here  grants  have  been  made  had  the  effect  on  world  prices  that  you 
speak  of,  that  you  fear.  The  commodities  are  sold  to  the  consumers 
in  these  countries  or  to  the  importers  first,  and  then  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  at  the  world  prices.  Those  are  normally  private  traders.  And 
the  commodities  move  in  private  trade.  The  total  amount  that  is 
imported  under  Public  Law  480  arrangements,  whether  there  is  a 
grant  or  a  loan  involved  in  the  use  of  the  local  currencies — the  total 
has  to  be  in  addition  to  the  normal  market  and  it  has  to  be  ascertained 
to  be  in  such  manner  as  not  to  affect  the  ordinary  market  that  would 
otherwise  exist.  So  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  sir,  as  I 
understand  it  considers  that  that  part  of  the  transaction  does  not 
affect  the  world  price. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  seems  to  me — and  again  I  may  be  completely  erro¬ 
neous — that  you  are  telling  us  that  you  cannot  sell  at  the  world  prices 
when  you  are  dealing  with  India  who  never  bought  any  wheat  from  the 
United  States  before.  And  now,  I  suppose,  that  she  is  the  largest 
buyer  from  us  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Bell.  Probably  is. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  never  paid  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  with  dollars  that 
I  know  of.  So  that  when  we  talk  about  normal  markets  when  we  talk 
about  that  transaction  it  means  nothing,  because  before  they  purchased 
about  29  or  30  million  bushels  of  wheat  from  Australia  and  they  are 
now  purchasing  1  or  2  million.  So  we  certainly  are  not  protecting 
Australia’s  normal  markets.  We  are  not  protecting  America’s  normal 
markets,  because  we  do  not  have  any.  So  it  is  utterly  meaningless 
to  tell  us  that  you  are  protecting  the  normal  markets.  That  is  utterly 
meaningless  in  this  case.  I  understand  that  there  are  some  cases  where 
we  have  done  that  with  smaller  countries,  but  India  accounts  for  what, 
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a  third  of  our  total  wheat  movement?  It  is  something  on  that  order, 
is  it  not,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  thought  that  it  was  perhaps  one-quarter. 

Mr.  Poage.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  a  tremendous  transaction. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  there  is  nothing  to  this  normal  marketing  in  the 
case  of  India  or  Pakistan.  They  were  not  buying  any  from  us  before. 
Consequently,  you  are  protecting  nothing.  And  when  we  sell  them 
this  wheat  and  the  world  market  is  $1.50?  and  we  sell  it  to  them  for 
$1.50,  and  then  tell  them  that  they  will  give  them  back  50  percent  of 
the  price,  we  are  actually  selling  it  to  them  for  80  cents  or  80  cents  a 
bushel ;  are  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  The  wheat  moves  in  India  and  Pakistan  at  the  world 
market  price.  The  consumers  buy  it  at  the  world  price. 

Then  the  currency  that  is  received  is  in  the  case  of  the  current  agree¬ 
ments  with  India  and  Pakistan — a  substantial  part  of  it — as  you  said, 
is  granted  to  the  Government  as  a  contribution  to  their  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  so  that  it  is  quite  accurate  if  you  wish  to  say  it  that  way, 
that  the  Government  is  no  paying  us  $1.50 — it  is  paying  whatever  it 
is,  85  cents,  but  I  thought  that  your  question,  sir,  was  directed  to» 
whether  the  net  effect  of  that  was  to  reduce  the  price  of  wheat  in  India- 

Mr.  Poage.  It  is. 

Mr.  Bell.  Not  to  the  consumer,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  Indian  Government  buys  the  wheat. 

Mr.  Bell.  Right. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  is  not  buying  privately.  They  do  not  have  a  Cargill 
or  a  Continental  or  any  of  those  companies.  They  have  a  Government 
buying  agency,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  Government  buys  the  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  the  Government  can  get  the  wheat  for  85  cents  from 
the  United  States,  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that  the  Government  would 
be  able  to  exact  a  greater  profit  out  of  their  people  by  reason  of  our 
concession,  but  they  handle  that  wheat  the  same  as  if  they  were  getting 
it  for  85  cents,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  They  do  not  buy  a  bit  of  Australian  wheat,  and  once 
they  bought  about  30  million  bushels.  They  have  ceased  to  buy  Aus¬ 
tralian  wheat.  If  they  had  to  pay  $1.50  for  the  Australian  wheat,  they 
would  buy  the  wheat  that  is  the  cheapest  for  them.  And  we  would  do 
the  same  thing.  I  am  not  condemning  the  Indian  Government  for 
doing  that.  I  would  do  the  same  thing.  They  buy  wheat  where  it 
costs  them  only  85  cents  a  bushel,  and  that  is  from  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  it  means  that  we  take  over  that  trade  at  a  tremendous 
loss.  And  the  prices  that  the  Indian  Government  charges,  that  it  must 
in  order  to  get  back  enough  for  their  purchase,  is  not  based  upon 
$1.50 — it  is  necessarily  based  upon  85  cents.  They  may  actually  get 
back  more  than  that.  They  may  actually  gouge  their  consumers.  They 
may  exact  an  unconscionable  profit  from  their  own  people,  but  they 
only  have  to  get  back  the  85  cents,  which  is  all  that  they  have  to  pay 
out — that  is  all  they  have  to  get  back. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  think  that  under  our  statute  and  regulations,  sir,  they 
have  to  get  back  $1.50  at  the  world  market  price,  assuming  that  is  what 
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it  is  at  the  Indian  ports.  The  disposition  of  the  currency  that  they  re¬ 
ceive  and  that  they  pay  us  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  is  then  a  question  for  us 
to  decide  with  the  Indian  Government.  Some  of  it  we  lend  to  them. 
Some  of  it  goes  directly  to  U.S.  users,  and  some  of  it  under  the  current 
agreement,  a  substantial  part,  is  granted,  but  the  price  in  India  of 
wheat  is  $1.50.  It  is  not  85  cents.  And  if  you  and  I  were  a  consumer 
we  would  be  paying  $1.50.  The  U.S.  Government  is  maintaining  the 
world  price  of  wheat  in  India,  not  undercutting  it  by  this  transaction. 

I  repeat  that  you  are  entirely  correct  that  the  net  cost  to  the  Indian 
Government,  insofar  as  we  have  agreed  that  soft  currency  should  be 
granted  to  other  budget  purposes,  development  purposes  in  India,  can 
be  calculated  at  whatever  it  is ;  85  cents,  say,  but  the  price  level  of  wheat 
at  the  Indian  ports  and  in  the  Indian  internal  markets  is  not  undercut. 
That  is  the  only  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  that  I  understand  your  point.  I  am  not  finding 
fault  with  it.  Is  that  a  part  of  the  sales  agreement  with  the  Indian 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir;  they  deposit  the  full  market  price,  U.S.  f.o.b. 
plus  the  freight. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  that  is  $1.50  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  right.  They  deposit  all  of  that  to  an  account  in 
Indian  financial  institutions  that  we  jointly  control  with  the  Indian 
Government. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  then  we  turn  it  back  and  give  them  a  check  for  42 
percent  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  We  have  been  doing  that  under  the  current  agreement, 
right.  It  was  signed  in  1960. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  I  want  to  know  now  is,  does  the  agreement,  the 
trade  agreement  with  the  Indian  Government  set  forth  the  price  at 
which  that  wheat  moves  into  the  private  trade  in  India  ?  I  do  not  know 
at  what  point  it  moves.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Indian  Government 
operates  the  mills,  or  whether  it  moves  at  the  time  of  the  baking  of 
the  bread.  At  the  time  that  it  moves  into  private  trade  does  the  agree¬ 
ment  provide  the  price  level  at  which  it  moves  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  thought  that  it  did.  My  colleague,  who  is  an  expert 
on  this,  says  that  it  does  not.  The  agreement  does  provide  the  price 
at  which  the  Government  purchasing  agent  pays  for  it  to  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  understand  that,  but  that  means  nothing  if  they  get 
a  rebate.  In  the  United  States  it  would  be  an  unfair  business  practice 
to  give  that  rebate. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  grant  is  not  made  to  the  Government  purchasing 
agent.  So  far  as  we  make  grants  with  the  currency  that  is  deposited 
into  this  joint  account  we  make  the  grants  to  the  Indian  Public  Works 
Agency  for  building  an  irrigation  project.  We  may  make  a  grant 
to  the  Indian  Educational  Department  in  connection  with  their  school 
system.  We  do  not  make  a  grant  to  the  Indian  grain  purchasing 
agency.  If,  as  I  assume,  they  are  operating  and  are  required  to  operate 
by  the  Indian  Government  without  loss,  our  grants  to  some  other  In¬ 
dian  Government  agency  does  not  help  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  Humble  Pipeline  Co.  and  the  Humble  Refining 
Co.  are  different  agencies,  of  course,  but  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  it 
is  just  the  same  kind  of  rebate  if  I  pay  it  to  the  pipeline  company  as 
if  I  pay  it  to  the  finance  company  or  to  Esso. 
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Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  So  far  as  the  effect  on  the  market  is  concerned  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  just  the  same  whether  we  pay  it  to  the  Indian  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  or  the  Indian  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  at  all  arguing 
that  there  is  no  benefit  to  the  Indian  Government  from  our  grant.  Ob¬ 
viously,  there  is  a  very  substantial  benefit.  All  I  am  arguing  is  that, 
as  I  understand  the  way  the  system  works,  there  is  no  reduction  in 
the  Indian  grain  price  which  results  from  this. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  do  not  have  any  agreement  that  there  will  not  be. 
Why  is  there  no  such  agreement? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  believe  that  the  situation  is  that  such  an  agreement 
is  not  necessary,  because  the  purchasing  agency,  which  is  a  unit  of 
the  Indian  Government,  has  to  pay  into  this  joint  account.  This  is 
specified  in  the  agreement.  They  have  to  pay  the  f  .o.b.  price  plus  the 
freight.  And  that  purchasing  agency  in  turn  is  not  subsidized,  but 
operates  on  a  no  loss,  no  profit  basis;  and,  therefore,  they  must  charge 
to  their  buyers  who  are  private  purchasers  of  one  kind  or  another,  the 
mills  and  the  wholesalers  and  so  on — they  must  charge  a  sufficient 
price  to  recover  the  amount  that  they  have  to  pay  out;  and,  therefore, 
that  string  of  transactions  is  a  clear  and  definite  transaction  all  the 
way  at  the  world  market  price. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  hope  that  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  would  like  to  doublecheck  this  and  nail  it  down  tight 
in  the  record,  if  I  may,  sir,  but  I  believe  that  this  is  the  way  it  works. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

I  have  rechecked  my  testimony  on  the  question  of  the  price  at  which  imported 
wheat  is  sold  in  India  and,  in  line  with  my  request  to  the  committee,  would  like 
to  submit  the  following  supplemental  statement : 

Wheat  imported  into  India,  including  that  imported  under  Public  Law  480,  is 
sold  at  prices  fixed  by  the  Government  of  India  as  part  of  its  national  policy 
of  supporting  prices  to  producers  and  stabilizing  prices  to  consumers  rather 
than  at  actual  cost.  The  relationship  of  the  fixed  price  to  the  cost  of  the  im¬ 
ported  wheat  varies  from  time  to  time  depending  upon  wheat  prices  and  ocean 
freight  costs.  Currently  the  fixed  price  is  $2.14  per  bushel  compared  with  the 
landed  cost  of  Public  Law  480  wheat  of  $2.07  per  bushel  and  about  $1.90  per 
bushel  for  Australian  wheat. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  may  do  that,  but  I  hope  that  you  see  our  concern 
here.  We  passed  a  bill  which  specificallly  contemplated  that  we  were 
not  going  to  affect  the  world  price. 

Mr.  Bell.  Right. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  we  were  going  to  maintain  the  world  price. 

Mr.  Bell.  Right. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  I  think  that  it  is  extremely  desirable  not  only  for 
the  United  States  but  for  every  underdeveloped  country  in  the  world 
to  do  business  at  the  world  price  and  that  it  is  more  important  to 
them  than  all  of  the  aid  that  we  can  give  them. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  entirely  agree. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  these  grants  do  not 
demoralize. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  thought  that  he  said  that,  too. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Maybe  he  is  right.  It  does  not  demoralize  world 
prices,  because  if  the  ultimate  recipient  purchaser  pays  the  world 
price,  the  recipient  does  benefit,  because  he  gets  a  lower  price. 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  right.  That  is  my  understanding. 
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Mr.  Poage.  I  think  all  of  that  is  true  if  we  are  certain  all  of  those 
steps  are  followed  one  after  the  other  as  he  says.  I  am  suggesting 
that  it  was  the  original  purpose  of  this  committee  to  tie  it  down,  so 
that  they  would  have  to  do  that,  so  that  there  could  not  be  any  leakage. 

Mr.  Bell.  Right. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  they  are  trying  to  demoralize 
the  world  prices,  but  I  am  suggesting  that  this  procedure  is  not  in  line 
with  the  formula  that  this  committee  set  up  to  protect  world  prices, 
that  it  is  the  opposite.  And  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  dangerous 
thing  to  do.  YVe  thought  that  we  had  locked  the  door.  Nobody  has 
opened  the  door.  They  have  not  opened  that  door,  but  they  certainly 
can  open  it.  And  if  I  want  to  keep  people  out  I  want  a  locked  door. 
That  is  all  I  am  talking  about,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  the  further  fact 
that  this  thing,  although  you  tell  us  in  good  faith  that  you  try  to  cir¬ 
cumscribe  the  extent  of  this  practice,  I  have  been  reading  the  summaries 
of  these  arrangements  that  have  been  made  with  various  countries 
week  by  week,  and  I  have  noticed  that  every  one  of  them  in  recent 
months  has  had  some  kind  of  grant  in  it.  Generally,  they  are  small. 
It  has  been  5,  10,  15  percent  as  against  the  42  percent  the  Indian 
Government  got,  but  they  have  been  in  here  consistently  with  a  part 
of  the  money.  Of  course,  that  means  horse  trading  the  world  over. 
That,  means  that  when  Pakistan  finds  that  India  is  getting  42  percent, 
they  say  that,  “We  should  get  42  percent.”  You  cannot  answer  that, 
Mr.  Bell,  nor  Mr.  Harriman.  You  have  got  to  deal  generously  with 
Bolivia  as  you  have  with  Pakistan.  Of  course,  you  have  to. 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in  this  business,  and  every 
day  in  the  week  I  am  telling  a  country,  “No,  your  situation  is  different 
from  the  next  fellow’s  situation.”  We  do  it  on  our  ordinary  economic 
assistance  business.  We  set  different  terms  for  loans,  depending  on 
which  countries  are  stronger  and  which  are  weaker.  In  this  particular 
situation  we  are  restricting  the  amount  of  the  grants  very  tightly  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  to  one  country,  “No,  sir,  you 
are  not  entitled  to  any  grant,”  and  to  another  country,  “It  will  be  a 
little  bit,”  and  only  in  India’s  case  and  in  the  Pakistan  case  at  the 
present  time  are  there  substantial  grants. 

The  reason  there  are  some  grants,  sir,  in  many  of  the  agreements 
is  in  large  part  because,  as  you  know,  we  are  engaged  in  a  number  of 
countries  in  military  relationships  with  them.  In  Korea,  and  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  in  various  other  countries,  the  military  common  defense  ele¬ 
ment  comes  in.  That,  of  course,  is  something  else. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  not  contending  that  you  cannot  trade  and  get 
something  in  return.  Unfortunately,  you  do  not  get  the  things  in  re¬ 
turn.  In  too  many  cases  it  seems  that  you  do  not  want  to  get  some¬ 
thing  in  return.  I  cite  to  you  the  recently  negotiated  Australian  meat 
situation.  We  gave  little  and  we  got  little.  We  got  exactly  what  we 
paid  for  and  we  did  not  pay  much  of  anything,  so  we  got  nothing 
much.  We  simply  guaranteed  to  Australia  and  to  New  Zealand  the 
right  to  import  as  much  meat  as  they  had  been  importing  for  the  last 
several  years,  and  they  in  turn  said,  “We  will  not  send  any  more  in 
than  we  have  been  sending.  We  will  just  freeze  things  right  where 
they  are.” 

We  did  not  roll  anything  back.  YVe  could  not  have  rolled  anything 
back  without  giving  any  concessions.  YVe  could  very  well  have  made 
concessions.  It  would  not  have  cost  us  anything  in  the  world  to  give 
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them  some  sugar  quota  but  I  was  told  that  we  did  not  want  to  put  it  on 
a  trading  basis.  We  did  not  want  it  to  be  on  the  basis  of  trading  with 
people.  Why  should  we  not  trade  with  people  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Australia  fortunately  is  not  a  country  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  any  assistance. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Bell.  Therefore,  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  But  it  does  go  to  the  point  that  you  do  not  want  to  trade 
with  these  people  who  say,  “We  will  give  you  something  in  return  for 
your  giving  us  something.” 

Mr.  Bell.  I  would  like,  if  I  might  respond  briefly  to  that  sir,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  tried — and  I  have  personally  participated  in  this — and 
we  have  obtained  substantial  gains  for  what  we  are  trying  to  accom¬ 
plish  under  Public  Law  480  programs.  For  illustration,  you  will  re¬ 
call  that  in  Iran — about  a  year  ago— the  Shah  undertook  a  very  major 
land  reform  program.  One  of  the  things  all  of  us  in  the  United 
States  who  were  watching  this  situation  felt  would  be  important  to 
make  land  reform  effective  and  to  make  the  new  owners  of  the  land, 
the  small  owners,  able  to  conduct  viable  farm  operations,  would  be  to 
establish  a  good  agricultural  credit  system.  We  were  able  to  persuade 
them  to  set  up  a  good  and  effective  agricultural  credit  system  in  paid 
because  we  said,  ‘“We  will  help  you  under  the  latest  or  then  latest 
Public  Law  480  agreement,  with  some  of  the  initial  capitalization.” 
And  we  were  able  to  show  our  very  strong  support  of  the  land  reform 
effort  by  htis  means.  I  take  it  that  was  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in 
enacting  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  so.  And  I  want  to  commend  you  for  making 
that  kind  of  a  trade.  I  think  it  is  exactly  the  kind  of  trade  that  we 
should  make. 

Mr.  Bell.  Right. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  go  back  to  an  experience  that  the  chairman  and  I  had, 
which  was  many  years  ago,  when  this  aid  program  was  first  moving 
into  the  Middle  East.  We  sat  in  the  capital  of  a  Middle  Eastern 
country.  We  had  three  ministers  of  the  country’s  cabinet  tell  us, 
“If  you  give  us  aid  put  strings  on  it — do  not  give  us  money  without 
strings  on  it.”  That  is  what  they  told  us,  was  it  not,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Coolet.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  lately,  as  late  as  a  month  ago,  at  the  interparlia¬ 
mentary  meeting,  I  sat  in  a  group  of  South  Americans  on  all  sides  and 
one  of  them  said,  “I  wish  that  you  would  follow  every  dollar  of  aid 
that  you  give  us — follow  it  until  it  is  spent.”  And  they  all  sat  around 
there,  and  not  one  of  them  seemed  to  have  a  different  opinion.  They 
all  seemed  to  agree  that  that  was  sound. 

Mr.  Bell.  So  do  I.  That  is  exactly  what  we  try  to  do. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  I  hope  that  we  will  hear  more 
of  that. 

Mr.  Jones? 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Is  that  not  a  new  policy  that  you  have  just 
recently  adopted,  if  you  have  adopted  it  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  A  policy  of  following  the  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Following  the  dollars;  yes. 

Mr.  Bell.  Not  new  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  You  have  only  been  there  for  a  few  months. 

Mr.  Bell.  A  little  over  a  year. 
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Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  this.  I  want  first  to 
pursue  the  point  that  Mr.  Poage  made.  I  think  that  I  can  point  up 
and  confirm  what  his  contention  is.  Why  would  India  want  to  buy 
wheat  from  any  other  country  that  does  not  offer  a  grant  equal  to  that 
of  the  United  States  when  we  make  a  contract,  and  if  they  do,  with 
what  other  country  could  they  carry  on  such  a  trade? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  want  to  dodge  your  question,  but  you  are  asking 
me  a  question  which  is  really  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  He  decides  how  much  Public  Law  480  wheat  can  be 
sold  to  India  under  title  I  without  disrupting  normal  markets.  I 
assume  that  he  has  found  that  he  is  is  not  disrupting  normal  markets. 
You  are  entirely  right,  I  am  sure,  that  the  Indians  would  like  to  get 
all  of  their  wheat  from  us  if  we  were  prepared  to  make  it  available 
under  these  terms. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  think  that  maybe  somebody  on  the  panel 
knows  how  much  or  what  percentage  of  the  wheat  that  India  is  buying 
from  other  countries  amounts  to,  and  what  percentage  of  India’s  total 
wheat  consumption  comes  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  am  not  sure  that  any  of  us  here  have  that  information, 
sir.  Does  anyone  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  it? 

STATEMENT  0E  RICHARD  H.  ROBERTS,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATOR  FOR  EXPORT  PROGRAMS,  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL 

SERVICE,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Roberts.  400,000  tons  a  year.  That  is  the  amount  originally 
set  up  per  year,  but  in  1963  and  1964  it  has  been  reduced  to  200,000  tons 
each  year  because  of  India’s  further  financial  problems. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  From  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Roberts.  From  all  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Poage.  F rom  whom  else  are  they  buying  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  It  comes  from  countries  other  than  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Primarily  from  Australia. 

Mr.  Poage.  How  much  are  they  buying  from  Australia  today — is  it 
less  than  a  million  bushels  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Between  10  and  15  million  bushels.  That  is  the  maxi¬ 
mum  from  Australia  in  1  year.  They  have  gone  down  to  a  much  lower 
figure  in  other  years. 

Mr.  Bell.  Could  you  hear,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Of  course,  my  objection  to  the  way  that 
we  have  been  operating  these  programs  is  the  fact  that  it  appears  that 
we  have  permitted  the  recipient  country  to  dictate  the  terms,  and  then 
we  agree  to  them. 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  certainly,  Mr.  J ones,  not  my  conception  of  what 
we  are  doing  or  what  we  should  do. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  You  said  earlier,  on  page  two  of  your  state¬ 
ment,  the  fact : 

The  decision  on  countries  with  which  titles  I  and  IV  sales  programs  may  be 
negotiated  and  the  size  of  the  programs  are  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
after  advising  with  other  U.S.  agencies. 
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Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  In  the  past  the  experience  of  this  committee 
has  been  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  its  recommenda¬ 
tions,  but  on  practically  every  occasion  they  have  been  overruled  by 
the  Department  of  State  because  it  did  not  conform  with  their  policies. 
I  am  not  going  to  review  all  of  this.  You  know  the  sugar  and  wheat 
deal  with  Brazil,  and  I  will  never  forget  that.  I  will  not  go  into  that. 
We  are  going  to  forget  that  now,  but  that  is  the  thing  that  overrides  this 
committee  all  of  the  time  as  to  what  has  happened  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Bell.  Could  I  say  a  word  on  that — not  on  the  wheat  and  sugar 
in  Brazil— I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  but  in  the  last  14  months, 
since  I  have  been  in  this  job  I  have  been,  necessarily,  in  a  lot  of  the 
discussions  of  these  problems  with  Secretary  Freeman.  In  that  time 
we  settled  a  lot  of  agreements  and  in  all  of  that  time  what  I  have  said 
here  on  page  two  has  been  exactly  right.  He  has  taken  into  account 
what  I  have  said  or  what  people  from  the  State  Department  have  said, 
but  it  had  been  his  decision.  I  do  not  remember  a  single  time  in  that 
period  that  we  have  asked  him  to  join  us  to  discuss  a  particularly 
difficult  case  with  the  President.  I  do  not  recall  that  we  have  ever 
taken  an  issue  up,  in  other  words,  where  we  differed  with  him  all  the 
way  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Ask  him  who  makes  the  decision.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  will  be  glad  to  ask  the  gentleman.  I  want 
to  know  who  makes  the  final  decision — is  it  in  AID  or  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  or  in  some  other  agency  of  the  Federal  Government — 
where  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  On  title  I  sales  ? 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bell.  On  title  I  and  title  IV  sales,  Secretary  Freeman  makes 
the  final  decision.  And  if  any  of  us  wishes  to  take  him  to  the  President 
we  may,  but  that  has  not  happened  in  the  period  that  I  have  been  there. 
We  have  no  right  or  authority  to  overrule  him. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Let  me  ask  you  one  other  question.  This 
is  a  rumor  that  I  want  to  ask  you  about.  I  want  to  state  that  it  is  a 
rumor.  And  I  want  to  find  out  if  there  is  any  basis  for  the  rumor. 
In  one  of  these  wheat  transactions  with  India  the  same  foreign  company 
got  the  commission  for  the  sale  from  the  United  States  and  they  also 
got  the  commission  from  the  Indian  Government ;  in  other  words,  the 
same  foreign  company  got  the  commission  at  both  ends  of  the  line. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  this  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  would,  perhaps,  be  able  to  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  believe  that  our  regulations  would  prevent  that 
from  happening.  And  if  we  had  any  rumor  or  suspicion  that  it  did 
happen  we  would  have  to  investigate  it  and  get  the  money  back. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Let  me  ask  you  this — are  all  of  the — are  not 
all  of  these  sales  made  through  a  private  concern,  sir  % 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  They  are  made  through  a  private  concern 
at  this  end  of  the  line.  Are  they  made  through  a  private  concern  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  Indian  Government  has  its  own  Indian  Supply 
Commission  here  in  Washington  that  does  the  buying  as  a  Government 
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purchasing  agent.  The  sellers  in  the  United  States  are  U.S.  private 
trade  exporters. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  this  is  a  thing  that  has 
occurred.  I  am  all  for  private  industry,  but  when  we  get  into  the  field 
of  charity,  and  that  is  what  this  program  is,  and  the  U.S.  Government 
owns  this  wheat,  why  can  it  not  be  a  sale  from  Government  to  Govern¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  Eobf>  rs.  These  sales  are  being  made  by  U.S.  private  traders  and 
financed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  with  an  export  sub¬ 
sidy  arrangement  by  which  the  difference  between  the  U.S.  domestic 
price  and  the  world  price,  so  as  to  make  it  competitive  with  the  foreign 
countries,  is  paid  for  in  bushels  out  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  None  of  those  are  made  out  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks,  but  rather  they  are  out  of  private  stocks  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  actual  sales  under  title  I  and  title  IV  are  made 
from  private  trade  stocks  with  this  export  payment  in  kind  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  going  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  domestic  price  and  the  foreign  market  price,  but  that 
export  payment  goes  to  the  U.S.  private  trade  exporter  who  has  to 
jiggle  his  price  in  order  to  be  competitive  with  the  foreign  suppliers 
or  other  American  suppliers. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Now,  Mr.  Bell,  you  mentioned  on  page  7  of  your  statement: 

As  the  committee  knows,  we  have  over  the  last  year  or  so  limited  very 
sharply  the  use  of  the  grant  authority,  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

To  what  extent  have  you  limited  that  grant  authority? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  believe,  sir — — 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Let  us  take  India,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Bell.  There  has  been  no  agreement  signed  with  India  since 
1960,  I  think.  The  basic  agreement  was  a  4-year  agreement  signed 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  In  other  words,  they  are  still  getting  the 
same  as  before — there  has  been  no  change  in  the  case  of  India? 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  right,  but  the  new  agreements  which  have 
been  signed  during  the  last  2  years,  I  believe,  that  the  grant  propor¬ 
tion  has  dropped  to  around  8  or  9  percent  overall,  and  there  have 
been  a  number  of  them  with  no  grant  components  at  all.  Each  of 
these,  as  you  know,  sir,  are  reported  to  the  committees  here. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  They  are  reported  to  the  committees,  I 
know.  What  changes,  if  any,  are  you  contemplating  for  expanding 
the  use  that  the  United  States  may  make  of  the  currency  they  have 
received  from  these  grants  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Are  you  referring,  sir,  to  India  ? 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Let  us  refer  to  India. 

Mr.  Bell.  All  right,  we  have  in  the  past  several  years  been  in¬ 
creasing  the  uses  we  make  to  substitute  for  dollar  appropriations 
for  such  items  as  the  air  travel  of  our  own  American  Government 
employees,  the  purchase  of  furniture  for  American  quarters  in  In¬ 
dia,  and  this  sort  of  thing.  They  are  helpful,  but  they  are  relatively 
small  in  total  value.  We  are  trying  to  consider  whether  there  are 
ways  to  make  use  of  the  relatively  substantial  accumulations  there. 
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And  the  idea  that  we  are  investigating  right  now  is  whether  it 
might  be  feasible  and  desirable  to  use  a  substantial  proportion  of 
those  rupees  as  a  downpayment  for  a  major  foundation  in  India 
devoted  to  educational  and  scientific  work,  more  or  less  like  the 
Ford  Foundation  or  Rockefeller  Foundation  here  which  would  be  a 
permanent  foundation  intended  to  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  educational  institutions,  in  the  education  of  Indians,  and  there 
could  be  a  lot  of  joint  scientific  research  and  cultural  connections 
between  such  an  institution  and  the  United  States.  It  could  be,  as 
I  have  indicated,  a  permanent  contribution  of  major  dimensions  to 
the  development  of  higher  skills  and  competence  and  education  and 
scientific  research  in  India. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Is  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foundations, 
any  of  those  operating  in  India  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Bell.  They  are,  sir,  but  on  a  scale  which  would  be  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  it  would  be  possible  under  this  sort  of  an  alter¬ 
native.  They  have  not  so  far  as  I  know  contributed  to  endow  a 
foundation  out  there.  One  of  the  questions  we  are  looking  at  is 
whether  this  does  seem  like  an  attractive  notion,  and  should  we  not 
therefore  have  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foundations  join  with  us 
in  helping  to  establish  it  on  a  sound  footing. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  What  progress  have  you  made,  if  any,  to¬ 
ward  bringing  about  the  availability  of  these  rupees  for  tourists,  other 
than  for  education? 

Mr.  Bell.  There  are  not  many  American  tourists  in  India,  as  you 
know.  There  are  some. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  A  considerable  number  of  them  go  over 
there  every  year. 

Mr.  Bell.  There  are  some.  We  have  felt  up  to  now  that  the  Indian 
needs  for  earning  foreign  exchange  through  exports  and  through 
services,  including  services  to  tourists,  were  so  great  and  of  importance 
to  the  United  States  and  our  interests  in  the  Indians  becoming  more 
economically  independent  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  situations  argued 
strongly  that  we  should  let  them  earn  those  dollars  rather  than  requir¬ 
ing  them  to  pay  the  expenses  of  our  tourists  in  India. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  At  the  present  time,  as  I  understand  it, 
through  the  grants  and  the  loans  we  make  to  them  that  we  have  con¬ 
trol  of  something  like,  what,  15  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  those 
sales? 

Mr.  Bell.  The  initial  proportion  that  goes  immediately  in  to  U.S. 
uses  is  13  percent.  Of  course,  as  the  loans  are  repaid — 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  When  are  they  going  to  repay  them? 

Mr.  Bell.  They  are  repaying  them  currently,  steadily. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  With  what? 

Mr.  Bell.  With  rupees. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  They  are  paying  them  with  rupees.  When 
are  we  going  to  get  any  dollars  back? 

Mr.  Cooley.  We  are  not  getting  any  dollars  back. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  want  to  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  no,  as  they  are  repaid  those  rupees  are  available  for 
U.S.  uses.  They  become  U.S.  money. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  We  do  not  have  any  use  of  them.  You  said 
that  it  is  such  a  limited  amount  that  we  will  never  get  any  dollars 
back. 
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Mr.  Bell.  We  have  major  amounts  of  rupees  in  India  for  which 
I  would  expect  that  we  would  not  get  dollars  back. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Under  this  new  agreement  that  you  are 
entering  into  do  you  expect  that  the  total  amount  of  funds  available 
to  the  United  States  will  be  increased  over  what  it  has  been  in  the 
last  4-year  contract  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  follow  your  question. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  You  said  you  had  a  4-year  contract. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Will  the  new  contract  be  any  different  in 
principle  to  make  available  to  the  U.S.  Government  any  funds  that 
we  could  use? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  simply  do  not  know,  Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  work  on  that  new  contract  has  gone  far — very  far  as  yet.  I  can 
check  the  point  for  you  if  you  would  like  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  You  had  better  start  work  on  it,  because 
you  will  have  to  have  it  in  operation  by  1965,  will  you  not,  and  this 
is  1964? 

Mr.  Bell.  As  I  understand  it,  yes,  presumably  it  will  be  negotiated 
later  this  year. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Will  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be  in 
on  that  negotiation  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  They  are  in  charge  of  it.  I  mean,  in  charge  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  basis  on  which  the  negotiation  will  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Coolet.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  further  question  with  reference 
to  something  that  you  brought  up  before  we  came  into  the  committee 
room  this  morning.  Who  pays  for  unloading  the  commodities  that 
we  have  sent  to  India  and  to  other  places  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  As  I  responded  to  Mr.  Poage,  sir,  on  the  way  in,  this  is 
a  question  that  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  handles  the  shipping  of  these  commodities.  Perhaps  the 
gentleman  here  from  the  Department  could  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  actual  unloading,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  steve¬ 
doring  costs  and  that  sort  of  thing  which  is  a  matter  that  is  paid 
for  by  the  Indian  Government  purchasing  agency  that  takes  possession 
of  the  commodity. 

Mr.  Coolet.  It  is  paid  for  with  whose  money  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  pay  for  this  with  their  own  currency.  I  want 
to  go  on  and  say  that  there  are  many  port  costs  which  have  to  be  paid 
by  the  U.S.  vessel  which  are  not  actually  unloading  costs  as  such. 
There  are  many  other  costs,  such  as  port  taxes,  wharfage,  and  tieing 
up  to  the  dock,  many  other  costs  that  have  to  be  paid  for  by  either 
the  foreign  vessel  or  the  U.S.  vessel  that  ties  up  there  to  be  unloaded. 
And  at  the  present  time  they  are  making  those  payments  in  the  normal 
commercial  manner.  When  a  U.S.  vessel  ties  up  to  the  dock  they 
write  a  dollar  check  to  the  Indian  bank. 

Mr.  Coolet.  Who  writes  the  dollar  check  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  vessel  operator. 

Mr.  Coolet.  It  comes  out  of  American  money  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Coolet.  And  not  rupees  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  buy  rupees  with  American  dollars,  yes,  sir,  and 
they  make - 
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Mr.  Cooley.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  we  send  them  a  shipload  of 
goods  that  they  should  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  unloading  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  the  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  Cooley.  And  all  of  the  other  costs  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  the  purpose  of  one  of  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  act,  that  it  would  facilitate  the  negotiations  with  the 
Indian  Government  by  which  we  would  pay  those  foreign  port  charges 
in  Indian  rupees,  rather  than  paying  in  dollars ;  that  is,  the  U.S.  vessel 
having  to  pay  in  dollars. 

Mr.  Cooley.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind.  You  remember  that  we 
had  that,  in  mind,  Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  exactly  correct.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  going 
further.  I  never  did  believe  that  if  somebody  would  bring  me  fish 
to  eat  that  they  ought  to  have  to  fry  them  before  they  gave  them  to 
me.  I  do  not  understand  why  these  people  cannot  pay  for  these  things 
themselves.  I  cannot  understand  why  if  we  are  assisting  those  people 
why  they  would  have  to  charge  us  for  that.  I  know  that  our  allies 
did  that  during  the  war.  I  understand  that.  But  that  did  not  make 
for  good  relations.  But  why  do  they  not  pay  that  bill  themselves? 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  are  trying  to  make  progress  in  that  direction,  sir. 
We  got  caught  in  attempting  to  utilize  normal  private  trade  commer¬ 
cial  practices  to  the  maximum  extent  practical,  as  required  in  the  act, 
and  we  went  a  little  farther  than  necessary  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Harvey  ? 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  As  I  recall  and  this  is  a  question  concern¬ 
ing  the  deal  with  India,  although  it  may  be  subject  to  renegotiation 
during  the  interim,  was  there  not  originally  the  thought  that  it  would 
be  a  sort  of  10-year  program  with  India? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  could  not  say,  Mr.  Harvey.  You  mean  that  it  was  a  4- 
year  agreement,  but  conceived  of  a  part  of  a  long-term  one  ? 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bell.  It  might  be.  We  can  check  the  records  on  it.  The  gen¬ 
tlemen  here  think  not,  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  It  was  my  understanding  that  it  was  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  a  long-range  program  in  which  we  would  gradually  taper 
off  supplying  wheat  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bell.  Right. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  And  that  they  themselves  would  gradually 
increase  their  productivity,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  10-year  period 
they  would  be  much  more  nearly  self-sufficient,  and  that  this  would 
simply  be  a  program  designed  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Bell.  That  I  suspect  is  right  there,  that  it  was  conceived  to  be 
part  of  something  that  would  eventually  end  up  with  the  Indians  being 
self-sufficient. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  Now,  the  reports  that  come  to  me  from 
what  I  would  say  are  fairly  reliable  sources  are  to  the  effect  that  this 
will  be  recorded  as  a  most  massive  undertaking  of  our  Government  in 
this  area,  and  that  it  has  not  been  achieving  the  results  in  India  that 
we  certainly  had  a  right  to  anticipate.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the 
progress  in  this  area  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  think  an  honest  answer,  Mr.  Harvey - 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  That  is  what  I  hoped  to  get. 

Mr.  Bell  (continuing).  Would  support  much  of  what  you  haye 
said.  The  rate  of  progress  in  Indian  agriculture  has  been  disappoint- 
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ing  to  us  and  it  has  been  disappointing  to  the  Indian  Government 
and  to  the  Indian  agricultural  community.  We  have  recently  been 
concerning  ourselves  with  this.  And  Secretary  Freeman,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  just  now  laying  out  a  trip,  a  special  personal  trip  to 
India  later  this  spring.  He  is  going  to  have  a  personal  look  at  it, 
because  we  regard  the  matter  in  exactly  the  light  you  have  put  it. 
This  is  a  most  significant  and  important  aspect — the  most  significant 
and  important  aspect  of  the  economic  problem  of  the  Indian  sub¬ 
continent.  They  do  have  large  agricultural  resources.  They  are 
basically  an  agricultural  society  and  if  they  do  not  make  headway  on 
the  agricultural  side  they  cannot  achieve  the  kind  of  economic  prog¬ 
ress  or  independence  that  we  all  want  to  help  them  make. 

I  was  going  to  say  that  we  think  that  in  logic  the  answers  are  in 
sight  and  they  consist  of  the  same  kind  of  improvements  in  agricul¬ 
tural  productivity  which  have  done  so  much  in  this  country.  And 
the  most  important  of  all  is  the  provision  and  use  of  much  more  fertil¬ 
izer  than  they  have  been  using  up  to  now,  but  the  problems  of  getting 
increased  supplies  and  getting  them  to  the  farmers  and  getting  them 
used  sensibly,  and  all  of  the  associated  adjustments  of  education 
and  markets  and  all  of  the  rest  are  problems  which  have  not  been 
moving  as  rapidly  as  any  of  us  would  like  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  I  just  want  to  add  in  connection  with  this 
particular  area  of  questioning  that  I  happen  to  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  some  of  the  officials  of  the  Ford  Foundation  yesterday 
and  I  have  also  on  prior  occasions  visited  with  officials  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation  and  have  questioned  them  concerning  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  this  is  really  a  substantial  program. 

Mr.  Bell.  It  is  a  very  large  program. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  And  their  report  to  me  yesterday  was  to 
the  effect  that  on  the  basis  of  their  evaluation — and  they  have  many 
people  in  the  area  at  work,  principally  in  India — that  they  believe 
that  is  the  right  spot  in  trying  to  help  the  Indian  agriculture  to  im¬ 
prove  its  productivity - 

Mr.  Bell.  Right. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  And  I  would  strongly  suggest  that  all  of 
the  agencies  of  Government  that  are  also  involved  give  every  coopera¬ 
tion  possible  to  this  joint  Rockefeller-Ford  Foundation  effort  that  I 
think  holds  a  great  deal  of  promise.  I  am  just  sorry  that  it  was  not 
inaugurated  at  the  same  time  that  we  inaugurated  our  massive  wheat 
supply  effort.  I  think  that  if  we  are  able  to  coordinate  all  of  the  good 
educational  efforts  it  would  be  much  more  effective.  They  insisted  to 
me  that  they  think  that  they  can  come  up  with  enough  short-term 
efforts  to  vastly  improve  the  productivity  there. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  sir.  And  I  personally  know  Mr. 
Hill  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  Ford  Foundation  very  well,  and 
we  have  been  following  their  lead,  so  to  speak,  and  using  their 
advice  very  extensively. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  would  also  suggest  that  if  you  do  pro¬ 
ceed  with  this  idea  of  establishing  a  foundation  over  there  in  India 
with  the  facilities  that  are  presently  being  held  in  more  or  less  a 
frozen  condition  that  you  follow  thehir  leadership. 

Mr.  Bell.  Right. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  They  have  had  a  great  many  years  of 
profitable  experience. 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  I  certainly  think  that  would  be  most 
helpful.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Bell.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  Now,  Mr.  Harriman,  I  do  not  want  to  hold 
you  longer,  because  it  is  already  past  12  o’clock,  the  normal  time  to 
adjourn  the  hearings,  but  I  was  particularly  interested  in  your  testi¬ 
mony  on  page  4,  the  first  paragraph,  beginning  with  the  third 
line,  in  which  you  say : 

Yugoslavia  runs  its  own  national  policies  today  in  considerable  measure 
because  we  were  able  to  meet  some  of  its  requirements  for  food. 

I  read  that  two  or  three  times  before  the  full  significance  began  to 
sink  in  on  me.  I  was  just  wondering  just  exactly  what  do  you  mean 
by  that  statement,  Mr.  Harriman  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Well,  in  1948  Yugoslavia  broke  with  Stalin. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  May  I  interject? 

Mr.  Harriman.  And  since  that  time  they  have  been  pursuing  an 
independent  policy  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  If  I  may  interject— — 

Mr.  Harriman.  They  could  not  have  done  that  if  they  had  not 
been  able — they  were  cut  off  from  trade  with  the  East — if  they  had 
not  been  able  to  turn  to  us,  to  the  West — if  they  had  not  been  able 
to  carry  forward  a  very  heavy  military  program  to  protect  against 
possible  military  action  against  them — they  would  not  have  been 
able  to  have  survived  and  remained  independent. 

More  recently  their  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  have  improved, 
but  entirely  on  Yugoslavia’s  terms.  They  are  now  independent,  mili¬ 
tarily,  politically  independent,  and  economically  and  sociologically, 
ideologically  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  food  that  was  given  or,  rather,  sold  under  Public  Law  480 
terms  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  Yugoslavia  has  been  able  to 
stand  up  against  the  Soviet  Union  under  Stalin. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  was  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  in  1949  and  was  briefed  by  Mr.  Cannon  who  was  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Yugoslavia  at  the  time  and  who  was  largely  responsible  for  hav¬ 
ing  persuaded  Tito  to  defect  and  I  am  sure  that  some  of  the  subsequent 
contributions  that  we  have  made  to  Yugoslavia  were  inherent  in  the 
understanding  that  was  had  then.  It  was  my  understanding  at  the 
time — and  I  am  sure  that  it  was  that  of  our  Government  as  well, 
that  pending  the  outcome  of  our  part  of  the  agreement  Yugoslavia 
would  consider  herself  as  a  dependable  ally  of  the  United  States.  I 
think,  Mr.  Harriman,  you  will  have  to  concede  that  in  the  last  several 
years  there  is  no  evidence  that  Yugoslavia  is  a  dependable  ally. 

Mr.  Harriman.  No,  no — they  have  taken  the  position  of  being  lion- 
alined,  a  position  of  neutrality.  We  have  never  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  with  Yugoslavia  of  being  an  ally.  I  think  that  I  was  there 
in  1951  and  Tito  was  very  much  concerned  with  the  possibility  of 
attack  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  it,  but  it  was  discussed  but 
never  has  there  been  an  agreement  for  an  alliance  between  Tito,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  and  the  United  States  or  the  western  alliance.  They  are  neu¬ 
tral.  They  have  maintained  the  position  of  neutrality  in  their  own 
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terms.  They  are  a  Communist  society,  but  they  have  established  an 
independence  from  the  dictates  of  Moscow. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  I  know.  Let  me  say  that  is  why  the  line 
that  the  State  Department  has  taken  and  has  insisted  upon,  but 
certainly  I  do  not  want  to  presume  to  be  an  expert  in  this  field  and 
to  say  that  my  judgment  supersedes  that  of  the  State  Department,  but 
as  an  observer  and  one  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  has 
followed  this  very  closely,  I  think  that  the  State  Department  is  wrong 
in  assuming  that  Tito  is  a  dependable  ally  of  ours. 

Mr.  Harriman.  I  am  sorry,  Tito  has  never  indicated  that  he  was  an 
ally  of  ours.  He  has  stated  repeatedly  that  he  is  nonalined  and  he 
has  never  indicated  that  he  was  an  ally  of  ours.  There  has  never 
been  any  suggestion — there  has  never  been  any  understanding  of  an 
alliance  between  us. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  That  does  not  quite  fit  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  I  have  of  the  State  Department’s  understanding  of  our 
relationship. 

Mr.  Harriman.  Well,  sir,  there  has  never  been- — if  anyone  made 
a  statement  of  that  kind  to  you  they  were  incorrect. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Is  it  not  true  that  Yugoslavia  consistently  votes 
against  us  in  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Frequently,  but  not  always. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  What  is  the  percentage  of  concurrence? 

Mr.  Harriman.  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me.  I  will  be  glad  to 
supply  them  if  you  wish  to  have  them. 

(The  information  referred  to  above  follows:) 


Summary  of  the  voting  record  of  Yugoslavia  on  selected  rollcall  votes  at  the 
l^th  through  18th  sessions  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly1 


14th  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
(1959)  : 

Coincided  with  United  States _ 4 

Coincided  with  U.S.S.R -  9 

Coincided  with  neither _  2 

Coincided  with  both _ 10 

15th  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
(1960)  : 

Coincided  with  United  States —  0 

Coincided  with  U.S.S.R - 14 

Coincided  with  neither _  5 

Coincided  with  both _  1 

16th  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
(1961)  : 

Coincided  with  United  States _ 6 

Coincided  with  U.S.S.R _ 25 


16th  United  Nations  General  Assem¬ 
bly — Continued 

Coincided  with  neither _  6 

Coincided  with  both _  6 

17th  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
(1962)  : 

Coincided  with  United  States _ 4 

Coincided  with  U.S.S.R _ 12 

Coincided  with  neither _  6 

Coincided  with  both _  7 

ISth  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
(1963)  : 

Coincided  with  United  States _ 4 

Coincided  with  U.S.S.R _  9 

Coincided  with  neither _  5 

Coincided  with  both _  4 


1  The  most  Important  rollcaU  votes  at  each  assembly  session  on  a  representative  variety 
of  issues,  such  as  East-West  items,  disarmament  and  nuclear  testing,  colonialism,  and 
United  Nations  administration  and  financing,  were  selected. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  think  that  in  the 
original  diplomatic  coup  that  was  executed  the  U.S.  State  Department 
showed  great,  leadership  and  I  think  a  good  deal  of  ability.  It  was  an 
intelligent  effort  on  their  part.  Then  we  went  right  ahead  and  we 
made  sizable  contributions  to  Yugoslavia  during  the  intervening  years, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  longer  we  dealt  on  the  basis  of  the  1948 
defection  the  stronger  the  evidence  is  that  Tito  is  definitely  not  even 
a  neutral,  that  Tito  is  definitely  allied  with  the  Soviets. 
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Mr.  Harriman.  Yugoslavia  is  not  a  member  of  the  Warsaw  pact  and 
has  maintained  a  position  ,  of  nonalinement.  There  was  a  complete 
rupture  between  Belgrade  and  Moscow  in  1948.  In  more  recent  years, 
rather  recently,  there  has  been  the  reestablishment  of  better  relations 
between  Moscow  and  Belgrade,  but  entirely  on  the  basis  of  independ¬ 
ence  of  Yugoslavia,  nonmembership  in  the  Warsaw  pact,  and  non- 
dictation  on  the  part  of  Moscow  of  any  of  the  policies  of  the  Yugo¬ 
slavian  Government.  It  is  a  fact  that  Yugoslavia  has  a  Communist 
type  of  economic  organization  which  is  most  distasteful  to  us,  but 
they  have  maintained  their  independence.  They  were  the  first  ones  to 
break  away  from  Moscow’s  domination. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  Do  we  expect  as  a  matter  of  policy  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  pour  aid  into  Yugoslavia  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  We  gave  Yugoslavia  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
military  assistance  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  military  threat — when 
Stalin  threatened  to  invade  Yugoslavia.  I  was  there  in  1951.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  very  real  threat  that  Stalin  would  launch  a  military 
attack  and  we  did  give  Yugoslavia  military  assistance.  That  has 
petered  out.  How  much  is  involved  now  I  have  not  the  figures  be¬ 
fore  me. 

Mr.  Bell.  There  is  no  economic  assistance  remaining  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  at  all,  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  How  about  Public  Law  480  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Public  Law  480  sales  are  continuing,  but  we  make  no 
loans  or  grants  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  any  more.  The 
military  assistance  has  been  reduced  in  this  past  year.  The  only  assist¬ 
ance  that  is  left — it  is  called  assistance  under  the  act — actually  would 
permit  the  Yugoslavs  to  buy  for  cash  some  spare  parts  for  planes  and 
other  equipment  which  we  provided  earlier,  under  the  military  assist¬ 
ance  program  some  years  ago.  The  previous  kinds  of  military  and 
economic  assistance  programs  to  Yugoslavia  have  essentially  come  to 
an  end.  The  Public  Law  480  sales  for  local  currencies  have  con¬ 
tinued.  And  so  far  as  I  am  aware  are  expected  to  continue. 

Mr.  Harriman.  My  colleague  says  that  there  lias  been  no  grants 
of  military  assistance  since  1957.  The  recent  sales  have  been  for  cash. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  terms  of  the  Public  Law  480  agreements  are  being 
hardened. 

Mr.  Harriman.  I  can  assure  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  assist¬ 
ance  Yugoslavia  received  from  the  West  she  would  not  have  been  able 
to  break  away  from  Moscow. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  Please  believe  me,  Mr.  Harriman,  I  am  not 
belaboring  that  point  at  all.  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  that. 

Mr.  Harriman.  Surely. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  I  am  not  arguing  that  point. 

Mr.  Harriman.  I  do  ward  to  say - 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  I  do  want  to  indicate  that  we  made  a  good 
move'  there.  I  do  question  the  capability  of  our  continuing  relation¬ 
ships  insofar  as  giving  them  anything  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Harriman.  I  must  tell  you  very  frankly  that  I  have  never 
approved  her  internal  policies.  She  has  become  somewhat  less  rigid 
in  her  Communist  methods.  She  has  over  85  percent  of  her  farms 
owned  and  operated  by  independent  farmers,,  but  her  philosophy  and 
ideology  is  the  Communist  ideology  which  is  yp-ry  distasteful  to  us, 
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but  he  was  the  one  that  broke  the  monolithic  structure  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  vouch  for  the  fact  that  other  countries 
in  Eastern  Europe  are  beginning  to  follow  that  example,  so  that  the 
effect  of  Yugoslavia  has  been  contagious  and  the  national  spirit  of 
these  other  countries,  Poland  and  others,  is  beginning  to  rise  more 
and  more.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  trend  is  developing  and 
will  continue  to  develop,  but  at  the  same  time  the  internal  structure 
of  the  social  and  ideological,  religious  life  of  these  countries  is  not 
as  we  would  like  to  see  it,  but  it  is  improving,  sir.  That  is  all  that 
we  can  say.  I  think  the  policy  has  been  right;  it  has  not  been  alone 
the  State  Department’s  policy- — it  is  a  policy  of  Presidents  Truman 
and  Eisenhower  to  carry  out  these  policies  and  in  recent  years  of 
President  Kennedy  and  carried  forward  by  President  Johnson.  It 
is  not  just  the  State  Department,  but  it  is  the  policy  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  which  has  had  the  approval  of  Congress  in  all  of  the  transactions 
which  we  have  been  engaged  in. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  I  do  not  want  to  take  more  time.  I  just 
want  to  say  in  closing  that  at  the  meeting  last  fall  between  Khrushchev 
and  Tito,  in  the  press  release  statements  that  were  made  by  them 
at  that  time,  if  I  am  in  a  position  of  trying  to  evaluate  them  and  to 
say  where  we  are  with  regard  to  them,  1  would  have  to  conclude  that 
we  had  certainly  lost  ground  in  this  particular  area,  and  I  think 
that  as  an  observing  delegate  at  the  FAO  Conference  in  Rome  that 
that  was  a  pretty  common  consensus  of  opinion  among  many  of  the 
so-called  neutral  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Harriman. 

Mr.  Harriman.  May  I  comment  on  that,  sir,  because  it  is  a  very 
important  matter.  Certainly,  Yugoslavia  is  closer  to  Moscow  today 
than  she  was  a  few  years  ago,  but  the  change  has  been  in  Moscow, 
not  in  Yugoslavia.  That  is  the  important  factor  in  this  situation. 
The  relationship  of  Moscow  with  all  of  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  has  been  more  in  the  direction  of  independence  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  better  relations  have  been  able  to  be  developed  on 
Yugoslavia’s  terms,  not  on  Moscow’s  terms. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Harriman. 

There  is  one  gentleman  who  was  here  first  before  all  the  rest  of 
us — the  rest  of  us  came  in  late  and  he  has  been  waiting  all  morning 
and  he  has  wanted  to  go  into  a  matter  he  has  before  him. 

Mr.  Matthews  wants  to  discuss  a  matter  with  Mr.  Harriman. 

Mr.  Matthews.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  very 
much  time  to  present  this  matter,  but  you  will  recall  that  we  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  discuss  this  with  the  other  witnesses  and  I  would 
liie  to  get  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Harriman  and  Mr.  Bell  about  the 
amendment  that  I  have  proposed  to  Public  Law  480.  Let  me  say 
in  advance  I  have  enjoyed  the  testimony  of  you  gentlemen  this  morn¬ 
ing  very  much.  Particularly  I  was  impressed,  Mr.  Bell,  with  the 
detailed,  forthright  answers  you  have  given  to  some  of  these  very 
perplexing  questions,  and  I  for  one  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate 
the  way  you  have  taken  charge  of  this  very  important  and  complex 
program  for  which  you  have  the  responsibility. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  proposed  to  Public  Law  480  is  a  very 
brief  one.  It  is  H.R.  10165  which  was  introduced  on  February  27, 
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1964,  by  myself,  so  you  can  see  the  reason  why  I  want  to  get  your 
reaction  now.  I  will  read  this  very  brief  amendment.  It  is : 

To  amend  title  II  of  Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress,  to  authorize  the 
use  of  foreign  currencies  by  the  President  to  carry  out  more  effectively  programs 
undertaken  under  titles  II  and  III. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  203  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480,  Eighty- third 
Congress),  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  After  the  third  sentence  insert  the  following  new  sentence:  “In  addition 
to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes  under  any  other  Act,  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  may  be  used  to  purchase  foreign  currencies  accruing 
under  title  I  in  order  to  meet  costs  (except  the  personnel  and  administrative 
costs  of  cooperating  sponsors,  distributing  agencies,  and  recipient  agencies) 
designed  to  assure  that  commodities  made  available  under  this  title  or  under 
title  III  are  used  to  carry  out  more  effectively  the  purposes  for  which  such  com¬ 
modities  made  available  or  to  promote  community  and  other  self-help  activities 
designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  the  need  for  such  assistance :  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  such  funds  shall  be  used  only  to  supplement,  and  not  substitute  for, 
funds  normally  available  for  such  purposes  from  other  non-United  States  govern¬ 
ment  sources.” 

(2)  In  the  last  sentence  after  “costs”  insert  “or  for  the  purchase  of  foreign 
currencies.” 

May  I  say  that  this  amendment  is  partly  the  result  of  testimony 
that  was  given  before  us  by  the  various  voluntary  organizations.  I 
might  say,  frankly,  that  although  it  had  almost  the  unanimous  sup¬ 
port  of  the  agencies,  I  think  that  the  Lutheran  World  Relief  did  have 
some  reservations.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  get  funds  for 
such  purposes  as  local  needs  and  transportation,  tools  and  equipment 
for  the  use  of  projects,  supplementation  of  donated  foods,  local  and 
normal  personnel,  and  so  forth  and  the  amount  of  money  I  would  esti¬ 
mate  would  not  be  more  than  $5  or  $10  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Harriman,  would  you  please,  if  I  have  given  you  enough  in¬ 
formation,  tell  us  whether  or  not  you  would  be  in  favor  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  This  amendment  has  come  to  my  attention,  Mr. 
Matthews,  and  I  have  analyzed  it,  and  I  can  say  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  fully  endorses  the.  amendment  as  written  and  its  objectives. 
It  is  not  only  humane,  but  also  will  further  the  objectives  of  these 
voluntary  organizations  and  also  further  our  objectives,  our  world¬ 
wide  objectives. 

Mr.  Matthews.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Cooley.  How  about  a  representative  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  can  we  get  a  comment  from  the  Department  ?  If  you  do 
not  have  some  representative  of  Agriculture  here  who  can  tell  us,  will 
the  representative  who  is  here  take  it  to  the  Department  and  get  an 
answer  ? 

Mr.  Matthews.  If  you  do  not  mind,  I  will  call  on  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  see  if  they  endorse  it. 

Mr.  Bell,  would  you  please  express  your  sentiments  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  would,  sir,  thank  you  very  much.  We  strongly  sup¬ 
port  this  proposal.  We  concur  that  the  currencies  should  be  made 
available  in  addition  to  and  not  substituted  for  non-Govemment  re¬ 
sources  that  these  voluntary  agencies  are  prepared  themselves  to  put 
up.  We  concur  with  the  provision  that  the  currencies  be  used  for 
material  and  transportation  and  not  for  paying  personnel  costs  which, 
I  believe,  reconciles  the  points  of  view  most  if  not  perhaps  all  of  the 
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voluntary  agencies.  We  think  that  it  may  be  possible  in  some  in¬ 
stances  to  use  this  authority  in  conjunction  with  section  104(d)  to 
acquire  goods  and  services  in  third  countries.  For  example,  it  may 
be  possible  to  use  Indian  rupees  to  help  community  development  proj¬ 
ects  in  Nepal,  for  example,  which  would  be  an  added  benefit  of  this 
provision.  And  we  would  also  concur  with  your  expectation  about 
the  probable  range  of  expenditures. 

We  would  expect  to  use  the  authority  only  for  high  priority,  solid, 
extremely  valuable  projects.  And  under  those  circumstances  we 
would  think  that  $5  to  $10  million  a  year  would  be  a  reasonable  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  effective  use  of  the  authority  you  are  proposing,  so  that 
we  think  it  is  a  very  constructive  step  forward  and  would  like  strongly 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  Matthews.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Harriman.  May  I  say  this?  This  is  not  dollars.  These  are 
the  local  currencies. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harriman.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  dollars.  And  in  the  Indian 
case  it  is  using  the  rupees  which  possibly  there  will  be  no  other  use  for. 

Mr.  Matthews.  Thank  you. 

May  I  ask  if  someone  is  here  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 
We  have  had  informal  talks  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
If  I  may  ask,  could  someone  make  a  statement  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  only  got  a  little  ways  with  checking  this  out  this 
morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  coming  up  here.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not 
have  that  information. 

Mr.  Matthews.  If  at  this  point  in  the  record  you  would  get  us  a 
statement  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  would  appreciate 
it. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Matthews.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  favors  enactment  of  the  amendment.  We 
understand  that  the  objective  of  the  amendment  is  to  make  use  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  not  needed  for  U.S.  Government  costs  currently  provided  for  in  the 
act.  Increases  in  reimbursement  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under 
title  II  of  the  act  by  reason  of  these  purchases  of  foreign  currencies  will  be 
offset  by  decreased  reimbursements  under  title  I  of  the  act  to  the  extent  that 
these  sales  of  currencies  are  additional  to  those  otherwise  possible. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Stubblefield? 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  I  notice  that  you  mentioned  in  your  statement 
the  danger  of  the  Public  Law  480  program  becoming  a  crutch  for 
foreign  governments.  In  your  opinion  would  a  longer  period — I 
think  that  5  years  has  been  talked  about — be  more  or  less  conducive 
to  Public  Law  480  being  a  crutch  for  these  nations? 

Mr.  Harriman.  We  believe  that  5  years  is  the  better  term.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  explain  why  it  is  easier  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  our  own  problems  here  at  home,  from  the  standpoint  of  deal¬ 
ing  abroad,  that  with  the  longer  term  one  can  plan  these  programs 
more  effectively,  and  that  there  is  a  better  chance  to  phase  them  out. 
Mr.  Bell,  would  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 
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Mr.  Bell.  I  would  refer  to  the  point  Mr.  Harvey  was  making  earlier 
in  the  case  of  India,  that  the  job  of  increasing  the  productivity  of  In¬ 
dian  agriculture  is  a  long,  tough,  complicated  job,  and  it  involves 
establishing  institutions,  supply  systems  for  fertilizer  and  tools,  exten¬ 
sion  services  for  advice  to  the  Indian  farmers.  It  is  important  that  the 
Indian  Government  commit  itself  and  embark  on  that  route  on  a  large 
term  basis  and  if  we  are  able  under  a  relatively  long-term  agreement 
with  the  Indian  Government  to  say  that  we  are  prepared,  if  you  really 
put  your  backs  into  this  to  support  you  in  the  meantime  with  a  margin 
of  food,  that  you  will  need  to  take  care  of  your  people’s  requirements, 
then  we  are  on  a  time  scale  which  is  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the 
problem.  Whereas  if  we  try  to  do  it  or  to  operate  with  them  on  a  1 
year  at  a  time  basis  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  know  just  what  kind 
of  a  foundation  is  under  their  feet.  This  is  why  I  think  from  the 
standpoint  of  effective  results  in  the  underdeveloped  countries,  having 
the  opportunity  in  appropriate  cases  to  make  longer  term  agreements 
as  would  be  feasible  under  a  5-year  statute,  that  it  would  be  very 
beneficial. 

Mr.  Stubblefield.  Thank  you.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Matsunaga? 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  area  of  foreign 
aid  I  have  found  that  there  are  two  programs  which  have  obtained  bi¬ 
partisan  support,  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Public  Law  480  program. 
However,  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  against  the  Public  Law  480 
programs,  principally  on  the  objections  suggested  here  by  our  chair¬ 
man  this  morning,  that  while  we  may  give  fish,  that  while  we  donate 
fish,  should  we  go  to  the  extent  of  frying  the  fish  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
we  are  now  forced  to  fry  the  fish,  because  the  donees  do  not  have  frying 
pans  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Insofar  as  we  do  any  fish  frying  I  would  say,  yes.  I 
would  answer  the  question  a  little  more  broadly,  if  I  might.  We 
regard  the  whole  process  of  giving  assistance  to  the  less-developed 
countries  as  one  which  necessarily  rests  on  their  doing  the  maximum 
they  can  for  themselves.  And,  frequently,  we  have  to  bargain  with 
them  and  insist  that  they  do  the  maximum  that  they  can  for  them¬ 
selves.  This  is  as  true  of  Public  Law  480  programs  as  it  is  of  any  other 
resources  that  we  make  available  to  them,  so  that  my  full  answer  to 
your  point  is  that  in  some  cases  where  they  are  really  desperately  off 
and  have  extremly  low  resources  at  their  disposal  we  may  do  a  lot  for 
them,  but  as  they  are  able  to  do  more  and  more  for  themselves  we  must 
keep  insisting  that  they  do  that,  to  get  on  their  own  feet  and  to  walk 
as  soon  as  they  can,  and  that  our  assistance,  Mr.  Stubblefield  was  point¬ 
ing  out,  should  not  become  in  any  sense  a  crutch  or  a  substitute  for 
their  own  efforts,  but  should  be  a  supplement  and  a  goad  and  an  incen¬ 
tive  for  them  to  do  more  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  In  your  future  agreements  with  the  various 
nations  I  would  suggest,  if  it  is  not  provided  in  your  present  agree¬ 
ments,  that  a  broad  enough  discretion  be  given  the  Secretary  to 
determine  what  nations  shall  have  to  pay  for  their  own  transporta¬ 
tion,  docking  fees,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  a  good  point. 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  This  is  an  area,  I  believe,  that  you  ought  to  look 
into  very  seriously  in  order  to  continue  obtaining  bipartisan  support. 

Mr.  Bell.  Right.  I  accept  the  point,  Mr.  Matsunaga. 
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Mr.  Matsunaga.  Thank  you. 

Mr. Poage.  Mr. Doyle? 

Mr.  Dole.  I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Matthews  in  getting  assent 
from  the  State  Department. 

I  have  been  interested  in  Mr.  Harriman’s  statement,  on  page  2 
concerning  wheat  sales  to  Russia.  First  of  all,  to  use  the  term  “sell” 
I  assumed  from  that  we  will  be  paid  for  the  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  They  will  pay  the  world  market  prices  for  the 
wheat. 

Mr.  Dole.  In  what  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Dollars. 

Mr.  Dole.  In  gold? 

Mr.  Harriman.  In  dollars.  So  far  as  I  know  they  have  not  asked 
for  a  loan.  Some  of  the  Canadian  wheat  was  sold  on  terms  up  to 
18  months. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harriman.  They  received  commercial  credits  for  that  length 
of  time.  That  might  be  extended  that  long,  but  not  longer.  It 
will  be  dollar  payment — the  payment  will  be  in  dollars. 

Mr.  Dole.  You  say  it  is  right,  this  sale  ,on  humanitarian  grounds. 
Is  there  some  basis  for  that,  statement  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  They  are  very  short  of  wheat  this  year.  The 
crop  seems  to  be  very,  very  bad.  And  if  they  are  not  able  to  buy 
wheat  from  abroad,  to  purchase  it  from  us  and  only  a  part  of  the 
wheat  that  they  are  getting  is  from  abroad,  they  would  have  to  go  on 
a  very,  very  strict  ration  on  the  basis  of  bread  which  would  probably 
cause  some  debilitation  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Dole.  Is  the  basis  for  that  statement  that  people  are  starving 
in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  No,  they  are  not  starving.  I  think  that,  roughly, 
the  wheat  they  are  buying  from  abroad  may  be  about  20  percent  of 
normal  production,  so  that  there  would  have  to  be  a  substantial  re¬ 
duction  in  the  normal  intake  of  food  from  bread. 

Mr.  Dole.  For  example,  do  you  know  what  they  are  going  to  do 
with  the  wheat  they  buy — are  they  going  to  stockpile  it  or  to  use  it 
for  their  export  commitments  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  No,  it  is  their  wheat.  They  have  agreed  not — 
I  have  forgotten  just  what  the  agreements  are— but  they  are  to 
take  it  to  their  own  country. 

Mr.  Dole.  They  have  already  shipped  some  of  the  Canadian  wheat 
to  Cuba,  I  understand.  So  they  will  replace  it  with  some  of  ours  ? 

You  also  stated  the  sale  is  a  good  business  proposition. 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dole.  Do  we  operate  on  different  standards?  We  condemn 
certain  countries  for  trading  with  Communist  Cuba,  but  it  is  all 
right  for  us  to  trade  with  Communist  Russia. 

Mr.  Harriman.  When  I  was  Secretary  of  Commerce  I  established 
the  first  controls  after  the  postwar  period  with  Russia,  and  we 
only  established  controls  on  strategic  items,  and  that  has  been  the 
agreement  within  the  Western  industrial  nations.  There  was  never 
any  contemplated  thought  to  cut  out  the  sale  of  food  or  consumer 
goods. 

Mr.  Dole.  Well,  we  are  objecting  now  to  England  and  others. 
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Mr.  Harriman.  But  it  never  occurred  to  me  in  all  of  the  years 
that  I  have  dealt  with  East-West  trade  that  we  should  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  from  buying  consumer  goods.  It  seems  to  us  to  eat 
up  what  gold  they  have,  and  their  foreign  exchange,  rather  than  to  use 
it  for  military  purposes  or  to  develop  their  heavy  industry. 

The  situation  in  Cuba  is  an  entirely  different  situation.  There 
is  a  regime  that  was  established  in  Cuba  that  we  believe  is  distaste¬ 
ful  to  our  objectives.  We  are  not  trying  to  pull  down  the  Soviet 
Union’s  Government,  and  we  do  not  think  that  trade  is  going  to 
have  any  bearing  on  it. 

The  European  countries  have  large  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  European  countries.  It  would  not  make  very  much 
sense  for  us  alone  to  try  to  isolate  ourselves  from  this  important 
economic  market. 

Mr.  Dole.  Is  not  the  Cuban  Government  being  supported  largely 
by  the  Soviet  Union  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes,  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  sale  of 
sugar  from  Cuba  is  one  that  keeps  Castro’s  government  alive.  There 
have  been  some  shipments  from  the  Soviet  Union  on  credit.  I  have 
not  the  details  with  me.  I  will  be  glad  to  supply  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  you  may  wish,  but  Cuba  is  dependent  on  getting  the  things 
she  needs  at  the  present  time  from  the  Communist  bloc.  We  have 
declined  to  sell  to  Cuba  and  we  have  urged  other  free  countries 
to  do  so  likewise,  but  with  only  partial  success. 

Mr.  Dole.  There  has  been  some  discussion  they  might  make 
alcohol  from  the  wheat  and  use  it  in  certain  munitions — is  there  any 
evidence  of  this  that  you  know  of  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  I  do  not  know  what  she  does  with  her  sugar. 

Mr.  Dole.  I  was  talking  about  wheat. 

Mr.  Harriman.  About  wheat — yes,  I  do  not  know — we  do  not 
know  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  it.  They  make  vodka  out  of 
wheat,  but  it  would  be  rather  expensive  to  make  commercial  alcohol. 
As  I  say,  they  make  vodka  out  of  wheat.  And  they  make  it  from 
potatoes. 

Mr.  Dole.  Do  you  think  that  we  should  limit  our  trade  with 
Russia  to  agricultural  commodities — you  said  consumer  goods — 
would  you  include  buses  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Our  trade  with  Russia  is  on  a  very  strict  licensing 
basis.  It  is  not  adhered  to  by  the  European  industrial  countries, 
that  is,  the  Western  countries.  This  policy  has  been  developed  over 
a  period  of  years,  but  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
loosened  up.  I  think  it  would  be  of  interest — to  our  interest  to  do  so, 
but  not  in  what  is  called  strategic  items,  those  items  in  the  list  that  it 
has  been  agreed  to  between  ourselves  and  our  European  allies,  but  it 
should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  limited  only  to  food.  I  simply  said  that 
it  never  occurred  to  me  when  we  established  these  controls  that  it  would 
ever  apply  to  food. 

As  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned  this  Government  has  been 
in  existence  for  47  years  and  it  has  been  accepted  as  a  trading  relation¬ 
ship  with  practically  all  countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Dole.  Would  the  same  be  true  with  Red  China  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  No,  I  think  that  our  present  relations  with  Red 
China,  China  being  unwilling  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
that  was  made  with  Korea  and  in  other  ways  their  showing  of  an 
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aggressive  attitude,  I  believe  that  our  policy  of  restricting  all  trade 
with  China  is  right.  China  is  in  a  quite  different  position.  She  is  in 
an  extremely  difficult  economic  position  and  I  think  it  is  very  important 
for  us  to  continue  our  policy  of  nontrade. 

Mr.  Dole.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  Chair  wants  to  comment  that  we  try  to  be  as  liberal 
as  we  can  with  the  questions  here,  but  we  are  here  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  Public  Law  480.  Public  Law  480  does  not  refer  either  to 
Russia  or  to  China.  Neither  one  of  them  are  subject  to  receiving  any¬ 
thing  under  Public  Law  480.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  you  off,  Mr.  Dole, 
but  we  are  not  discussing  that.  I  want  you  to  discuss  the  subject  as 
fully  as  possible,  but  I  wonder  if  we  could  not  stick  to  the  subject 
matter  that  is  before  this  committee.  We  are  not  asking  Mr.  Harri- 
man  for  just  anything  that  he  knows.  Mr.  Harriman  has  had  vast 
experience  in  a  great  many  fields,  but  that  does  not  make  it  germane 
to  the  purpose  of  this  hearing.  This  hearing  is  on  Public  Law  480. 
Trade  with  Russia  and  Red  China  is  not  before  us.  They  are  specifi¬ 
cally  excepted. 

M r.  IIoeven.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Perhaps  we  have  had  enough  discussion,  but  I  think 
that  in  all  fairness,  Mr.  Dole  should  be  permitted  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  let  them  discuss  it  for  quite  some  time. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Mr.  Harriman,  in  your  statement,  among  other  things, 
you  say  that  it  is  right  for  us  to  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Is 
that  not  a  proper  subject  for  interrogation  by  committee  members  as 
long  as  you  brought  up  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  If  anyone  is  at  fault,  I  am  at  fault  for  having  made 
that  statement. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  it  is  a  principle  of  law  not  to  discuss  a  subject 
matter  which  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  subject  we  are  here  for.  If 
Mr.  Dole  wants  to  go  ahead  and  discuss  the  subject,  all  right. 

Mr.  Harriman.  I  apologize  for  bringing  the  subject  in. 

Mr.  Dole.  I  read  the  statement  which  was  on  page  2,  and  I  was  in¬ 
terested  in  Public  Law  480  and  also  interested  in  anything  else  that 
he  might  have  to  say,  and  I  was  reading  the  statement  on  page  2  and 
1  was  very  much  interested  in  the  discussion  on  India  and  the  sales 
and  so  forth.  I  agree  with  many  of  the  comments  that  Mr.  Bell  made 
and  those  made  by  Mr.  Harriman.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  chair¬ 
man’s  time  or  to  embarrass  the  witness,  but  since  the  statement  was 
here  and  since  Mr.  Harriman  has  had  this  wide  experience,  I  felt  that 
I  would  find  out  more  about  the  problem  that  I  cannot  find  out  from 
anybody  else. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  do  not  want  you  to  feel  that  I  am  inclined  to  rule 
you  out  of  order  because  you  are  not  a  member  of  this  subcommittee. 
This  subcommittee  is  here  for  the  purpose  of  considering  Public  Law 
480.  Interesting  as  a  general  discussion  of  philosophy  may  be,  or  in¬ 
teresting  as,  or  as  important  as,  a  discussion  may  be  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  to  discuss  the  sale  of  wheat,  the  purpose  of  this 
meeting  today  is  to  discuss  Public  Law  480,  and  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  we  have  to  apply  some  rules  of  relevancy  here.  I  know  that 
some  bodies  do  not  do  that,  but  this  committee  attempts  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Dole.  I  am  through. 
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Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Purcell  is  with  us.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  here. 
If  there  are  any  questions  that  relate  to  Public  Law  480,  you  may 
pursue  that  subject. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 
I  will  only  state  that  I  have  no  questions.  I  have  learned  a  great  deal 
about  Public  Law  480  by  attending  this  meeting  and  a  few  things 
about  some  other  subjects  for  which  I  am  also  grateful. 

I  will  conclude  my  remarks  with  those  statements. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  from  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Harriman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bell.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  have  before  us  now  Mr.  Dwight  Townsend,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Office  of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  who  will  present  a  statemnt  of  Murray  D.  Lincoln, 
who  is  president  of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now,  Mr.  Townsend. 

STATEMENT  OF  DWIGHT  D.  TOWNSEND,  DIRECTOR,  WASHINGTON 

OFFICE,  COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ON  BE¬ 
HALF  OF  MURRAY  D.  LINCOLN,  PRESIDENT,  COOPERATIVE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  Townsend.  I  am  here  to  present  the  statement  of  Mr.  Murray  D. 
Lincoln,  who  is  president  of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  also  president  of  Nationwide  Insurance  Cos. 
and  a  rather  prominent  citizen  interested  in  Public  Law  480. 

We  are  very  much  obliged  for  this  opportunity  to  present  his 
statement  and  to  have  it  made  a  part  of  the  record.  Because  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  I  think  that  you  would  appreciate,  possibly  my 
briefing  this  statement,  so  that  it  will  only  take  about  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Poage.  May  I  suggest  that  not  one  single  member  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  side  is  present,  and  only  the  chairman  and  another  member  of 
the  majority  side  is  present  so  that  I  just  wonder  if  you  would  not 
want  to  just  insert  this  statement  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Townsend.  I  am  coming  to  that  right  now.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  with  the  report  there  is  a  statement  of  the  food-for- 
peace  program  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  part  in  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  committee  to  consider  inserting  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  be  delighted  to  do  so. 

(The  documents  referred  to  follow :) 

Statement  of  Murray  D.  Lincoln,  President  of  Nationwide  Insurance  Cos. 

For  the  committee  record,  my  name  is  Murray  D.  Lincoln.  I  am  president  of 
Nationwide  Insurance  Cos.  with  headquarters  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  also 
president  of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  may  be  a  bit  unusual  for  the  head  of  a  major  insurance  company  to  ask  for 
time  before  your  committee  to  talk  about  food  for  peace  and  the  extension  of 
Public  Law  480.  I  have  made  this  request  because,  in  my  judgment,  the  work 
which  has  been  done  under  Public  Law  480  and  which  can  be  done  under  its 
extension  has  a  double  impact  for  America.  First,  the  use  of  our  agricultural 
abundance  overseas  can  be  an  important  factor  in  easing  our  domestic  farm 
problem  and,  second,  food  for  peace  has  become  a  major  instrument  in  foreign 
policy  and  in  the  winning  of  the  cold  war. 

Over  the  years  I  have  taken  a  strong  personal  interest  in  this  matter  of  food 
and  its  production  and  use.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  to  know 
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that  I  was  raised  on  a  rocky  New  England  farm.  I  studied  agriculture  at 
Massachusetts  State  College.  After  that  I  became  the  first  agriculture  county 
agent  in  Connecticut,  and  later  worked  with  a  Massachusetts  bank.  I  moved 
to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  be  in  charge  of  what  they  called  the  “cow  and  pig  depart¬ 
ment”  of  the  Society  for  Savings,  a  great  financial  institution  run  then  by  the 
late  Myron  Herrick. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  served  as  the  executive  officer  of  an  important 
farm  organization,  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  helped  to  found  and 
run  its  various  cooperative  enterprises.  My  work  as  president  of  Farm  Bureau 
Insurance  and  now  Nationwide  Insurance,  grew  out  of  that  experience.  For 
years  I  fought  all  comers  on  the  importance  of  abundant  production  of  food¬ 
stuffs  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  what  I  then  believed  was  possible— an  economy  of 
abundance. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II,  I  helped  organize  and  became  the  first  president 
of  the  Cooperative  for  American  Remittances  to  Europe,  which  you  now  know  as 
CARE.  For  12  years  I  served  as  its  president  and  then  moved  to  the  position  as 
chairman  of  the  board,  which  I  now  hold.  During  this  period  of  17  years,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  hunger  and  poverty  overseas,  as  well  as  at  home.  I 
have  seen  the  impact  of  American  foodstuffs  when  it  is  used  intelligently  over¬ 
seas  as  part  of  our  voluntary  foreign  aid  program.  You  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  to  date  we  in  CARE  have  distributed  well  over  .$500  million  worth  of 
foodstuffs,  self-help  materials,  and  other  supplies  to  people  in  60  countries. 

CARE  pioneered  in  the  use  of  agricultural  surplus  when  we  made  an  arrange¬ 
ment  in  1950  for  CARE  to  secure  foodstuffs  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  then  used  our  own  funds  and  our  own  machinery  of  distribution  for 
using  very  effectively  these  foodstuffs  overseas.  Predating  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  480,  CARE  evolved  its  now  famous  Food  Crusade,  whereby  voluntary  dona¬ 
tions  paid  the  costs  of  packing,  processing,  purchasing  additional  commodities  to 
fit  local  diet  habits  and  needs,  programing,  distributing,  and  administering  the 
use  of  Government-donated  bulk  commodities. 

With  the  passage  of  Public  Law  480  in  1954,  a  significant  additional  support 
came  with  the  provision  that  the  U.S.  Government  could  reimbruse  the  voluntary 
agencies,  including  CARE,  for  the  ocean  freight  costs  in  these  relief  operations. 

I  think  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  by  July  1963,  CARE  had  distributed 
3  billion  pounds  of  commodities  made  available  under  Public  Law  480  to  55  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world.  In  fiscal  year  1963  alone,  some  860  million  pounds  of  these 
commodities  were  distributed  to  27%  million  hungry  people  in  36  developing 
countries. 

Of  particular  importance,  in  my  own  judgment,  was  the  fact  that  of  these 
people,  more  than  19  million  were  schoolchildren. 

Next  year  we  hope  to  distribute  1%  billion  pounds  of  commodities  to  35  million 
people  in  38  countries  of  Latin  America,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Europe,  and 
Asia. 

You  will  be  particularly  interested  that  CARE  has  been  able  to  secure  very 
substantial  assistance  from  the  host  governments  overseas,  which  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  handle  many  more  commodities  than  our  limited  private  funds  in  CARE 
would  permit.  You  will  also  be  interested  in  knowing,  I  am  sure,  that  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  the  recipient  countries  help  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  these  commodities  either  as  teachers  who  take  responsibility  for  the 
preparation  of  school  lunches,  committees  of  local  citizens  who  work  with  these 
teachers,  groups  of  men  who  have  volunteered  to  help  build  special  facilities  to 
handle  the  school  lunches  and,  in  many  cases,  have  gone  ahead  to  build  small, 
simple  schoolhouses,  to  dig  wells  for  better  water  supplies,  and  to  do  hundreds  of 
things  that  facilitate  CARE’s  school  lunch  programs. 

The  reason  I  speak  about  CARE  with  such  enthusiasm  is  that  I  know  per¬ 
sonally  of  its  operations.  Many  of  these  same  things  could  be  said  about  the 
other  great  voluntary  organizations  who  have  demonstrated  again  and  again 
the  tremendous  job  that  American  citizens,  organized  in  their  voluntary  associa¬ 
tions,  are  willing  to  do  and  can  do  to  supplement  American  foreign  policy. 

During  the  last  few  days,  you  have  undoubtedly  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
overall  food-for-peace  program.  During  the  last  3  years  more  than  $4%  billion 
worth  of  farm  commodities  have  gone  overseas.  Roughly  75  percent  of  this  was 
handled  under  the  sales  features  of  Public  Law  480 ;  that  is,  the  sales  for  foreign 
currencies  or  for  dollars  on  long-term  credit.  Incidentally,  through  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  $665  million  was  reserved  for  U.S.  Government  uses  overseas,  in¬ 
cluding  costs  of  embassies,  military  staffs,  development,  and  technical  assistance 
programs.  These  costs  would  otherwise  have  been  paid  in  dollars  appropriated 
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by  the  Congress  so  food  for  peace  has  actually  become  an  important  factor  in 
benefiting  our  balance-of-payments  position.  One  other  factor  is  important,  and 
that  is  that  our  Government  would  be  facing  tremendous  costs  for  storage  of 
these  commodities  if  they  were  not  moved  overseas. 

Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  total  commodities  moved  have  represented 
donations.  These  food  relief  programs  have  reached  an  estimated  100  million 
economically  needy  people  in  free  countries.  We  are  particularly  pleased  at  the 
growth  of  this  program  in  Latin  America  where  today  9.4  million  schoolchildren 
are  getting  school  lunches  every  day  under  this  program. 

The  members  of  this  committee  who  know  me  best,  are  acquainted  with  my 
philosophy.  I  believe  strongly  in  self-help,  and  feel  that  the  world  food  prob¬ 
lem  is  so  great  that  it  will  never  be  solved  by  just  using  American  agricultural 
surplus  (I  prefer  to  call  it  abundance)  to  feed  hungry  people.  A  survey  by  the 
U.N.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  a  couple  of  years  ago,  indicated  that  if 
all  of  the  then  existing  U.S.  surplus,  some  $9  billion  worth,  were  fed  to  hungry 
people  in  the  free  world,  our  surplus  would  last  about  3*4  weeks.  Obviously 
the  problem  will  be  solved  only  when  we  can  stimulate  people  to  help  themselves 
and  provide  them  with  the  tools  of  self-help  so  they  can  tackle  their  own  prob¬ 
lems. 

CARE  never  goes  into  a  new  country  with  a  relief  program  without  tying  in 
a  self-help  program  as  well.  In  this  way  we  have  distributed  many  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  agricultural  equipment,  hand  tools,  educational  materials, 
medical  supplies,  pumps  and  pipes  for  better  sources  of  water,  cinva-ram  ma¬ 
chines  for  making  construction  blocks  for  building  simple  schools  and  houses. 

I  hope  our  example  has  been  important  in  the  great  work  that  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID)  is  now  doing  in  the  use  of  food  for  self-help. 
Although  the  program  in  AID  is  only  2  years  old,  donated  foods  have  played  an 
important  part  in  paying  the  wages  to  build  schools  and  roads,  land  reclama¬ 
tion,  irrigation,  reforestation,  and  other  projects.  Already  such  projects  are 
underway  in  22  countries,  giving  employment  to  an  estimated  700,000  workers 
and  providing  supplemental  food  for  4.1  million  persons. 

Here  again  CARE  has  taken  substantial  leadership  in  the  use  of  food  for 
wages  and  food  for  capital  in  the  development  of  projects.  We  have  programs 
now  in  Ecuador,  Costa  Rica,  Iran,  Hong  Kong,  Korea,  and  the  Philippines. 
One  of  the  two  projects  in  Iran  is  building  90  kilometers  of  road  with  local  labor 
reimbursed  with  food  commodities.  This  road  will  open  up  one  of  the  most 
neglected  sections  of  southern  Iran  and  create  an  important  avenue  to  wider 
markets,  incoming  and  outgoing.  The  other  project  in  Iran  is  to  create  irriga¬ 
tion,  canals,  roads,  schools,  and  water  supplies.  There  is  a  close  partnership 
between  the  host  government  and  local  agencies  providing  equipment  and  other 
resources  to  make  the  project  successful. 

Public  Law  480  can  undergird  the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  vice  versa. 
In  Guatemala,  for  example,  CARE  and  the  Peace  Corps  are  working  closely  on 
improving  facilities  in  rural  schools  where  a  CARE  Public  Law  480  school 
lunch  program  is  already  underway.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  much 
closer  cooperation  between  the  Peace  Corps  and  AID  and  the  voluntary  agencies 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  make  even  more  important  use  of  agricultural  abundance 
overseas. 

As  you  know,  MEDICO  is  now  a  branch  of  CARE.  It  is  possible  to  use  food 
supplies  along  with  the  clinics  and  public  health  programs,  which  MEDICO  is 
carrying  on  with  doctors  chosen  and  suported  by  CARE,  in  another  dramatic 
people- to-people  program. 

Incidentally,  I  would  strongly  urge  that  this  committee  give  consideration  to 
incorporating  a  strong  program  for  more  nutritional  food  use  as  part  of  this 
food-for-peace  program,  in  order  to  provide  more  energy  and  prevent  diseases 
as  these  people  become  more  and  more  self-sufficient. 

The  impact  on  education,  of  course,  is  tremendously  important.  The  millions 
of  youngsters  who  get  their  lunches  through  CARE  and  other  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies,  are  in  better  shape  to  get  a  better  education  because  they  are  better  fed 
than  ever  before.  In  many  cases,  this  lunch  is  the  only  real  meal  the  children 
get  in  the  day. 

We  would  urge  that  as  Public  Law  480  reaches  its  maximum  effectiveness, 
food  can  be  used  as  a  device  to  stimulate  food  technology  in  these  developing 
countries.  Our  food  can  help  pay  the  wages  or  help  provide  the  capital  for 
more  nutritional  food,  food  preparation,  storage,  better  facilities  for  serving,  and 
so  forth.  This  can  be  supplemented  by  canning  of  local  food  production. 
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CARE,  of  course,  has  stimulated  production  with  better  tools  and  seed.  It  is 
also  possible  that  cooperatives  in  these  host  countries  can  use  feed  grains  in 
poultry  and  pork  and  cattle  projects  to  provide  the  additional  proteins  to  round 
out  the  diets  of  people. 

The  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  of  which  I  have  served  as  president  for 
the  last  20  years,  is  keenly  interested  in  this  program.  We  have  in  our  15 
million  family  membership,  a  very  large  part  of  the  total  farm  population  of 
America,  so  we’re  interested  in  food  production  and  distribution.  We  also 
include  cooperatives  with  a  primary  interest  in  food  distribution,  as  well  as 
processing.  The  Cooperative  League  is  anxious  to  do  anything  it  can,  through 
its  contacts  and  representatives  overseas,  to  increase  the  effective  use  of  our 
food  abundance. 

One  of  the  important  steps  which  could  be  taken  to  make  this  possible  is  to 
authorize  the  use  of  local  currencies  generated  by  sale  of  title  I  commodities 
to:  (a)  improve  the  technology  and  equipment  of  institutional  and  school  lunch 
programs,  and  ( b )  provide  professional  medical  services  and  modest  local  public 
health  improvement  for  communities  where  the  school  lunch  and  other  institu¬ 
tional  feeding  programs  are  underway. 

We  have  learned,  through  our  experience  in  both  the  Cooperative  League  and 
in  CARE,  that  it  may  be  important  to  help  people  (this  is  a  moral  responsibil¬ 
ity).  It  is  even  more  important,  however,  to  help  people  to  help  themselves.  The 
ultimate  is  to  help  people  to  help  each  other.  The  simple  forms  of  cooperative 
enterprise,  particularly  in  agricultural  and  newly  developing  regions,  should, 
therefore,  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost. 

Immediately  after  his  election,  President  Kennedy  appointed  me  as  chairman 
of  a  Task  Force  on  Food  for  Peace.  The  other  members  were  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey,  Mary  W.  Lasker,  the  Honorable  William  Benton,  Donald  Murphy, 
and  Rev.  George  Powell.  Our  task  force  report  was  presented  to  the  President 
January  19,  1961.  In  that  report  we  declared  that  our  most  important  recom¬ 
mendation  was  a  change  of  policy  emphasis  from  “surplus  disposal”  to  “world 
food  needs.”  We  said,  and  I  quote : 

“A  new  approach  is  needed,  an  approach  which  will  emphasize  the  fact  that 
two-thirds  of  the  world  population  is  suffering  from  inadequate  diet,  malnutri¬ 
tion  and,  in  some  cases,  from  outright  starvation — that  the  United  States  is  the 
greatest  producer  of  agriculural  commodities  in  world  history — that  adequate 
diet  is  essential  to  the  prompt  stabilization  of  new  governments  and  new  nations, 
and  a  necessary  foundation  stone  for  their  future  economic  development — in 
short,  that  America’s  agricultural  productivity,  properly  used,  is  of  basic  impor¬ 
tance  to  our  whole  foreign  policy.” 

I  am  very  happy  to  report  that  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  attitude,  and 
that  the  program  for  food  for  peace  is  moving  forward  rapidly  and  effectively. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  food-for-peace  program, 
administered  by  the  Director  of  Food  for  Peace  in  the  President’s  Office,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  AID,  in  very  effective  teamwork,  has  provided 
nearly  $1%  billion  a  year  as  part  of  our  foreign  aid  program  and  is,  therefore, 
probably  the  largest  single  factor  in  our  foreign  aid  program. 

Our  food-for-peace  task  force  made  a  series  of  recommendations  for  im¬ 
provements  in  the  administration  of  the  food-for-peace  program.  It  urged  the 
expansion  of  operations  of  the  voluntary  agencies,  it  suggested  certain  legisla¬ 
tive  changes  to  strengthen  the  program,  and  urged  that,  where  possible,  food 
distribution  be  channeled  through  the  United  Nations.  It  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  important  progress  has  been  made  on  each  of  these  points. 

Very  little  known  is  the  fact  that  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agency,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  have  launched  a  world  food  pro¬ 
gram.  Its  initial  goal  of  $100  million  in  food  supplies  and  capital,  has  almost 
been  achieved  in  full.  We  are  providing  $40  million  worth  of  agriculture  surplus 
and  $10  million  in  U.S.  dollars.  Already  26  projects  have  been  approved  and 
many  of  the  programs  are  well  underway.  Through  the  world  food  program  we 
are  stimulating  other  countries  to  join  us  in  this  worldwide  food-for-peace  effort, 
thereby  cutting  our  costs  and  stimulating  the  self-help  policy  worldwide. 

At  the  World  Food  Congress  in  Washington  last  year,  President  Kennedy  de¬ 
clared  that  for  the  first  time  in  world  history  we  have  the  resources  and  the 
know-how  to  banish  hunger  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  All  that  we  need  is  the 
will. 

This  job  can  be  done  only  if  we  use  our  agricultural  abundance  to  the  full 
and  also  stimulate  all  of  the  people  in  the  world  to  help  themeslves  and  help 
each  other  toward  an  achievable  world  of  abundance  which,  In  my  judgment,  can 
also  lie  a  world  of  democracy  and  peace. 
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Letter  of  Transmittal 

January  19, 1961. 

Hon.  John  F.  Kennedy, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  Pursuant  to  your  statement  of  October  31,  1960,  we 
have  the  honor  to  present  to  you,  herewith,  a  report  containing  our  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  for  implementing  your  six-point  program  for  food  for  peace. 

In  preparing  this  document  we  have  had  the  assistance  of  officials  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  ICA,  and  the  State  Department,  as  well  as  the 
advice  and  experience  of  many  citizens  familiar  with  the  operations  and  objec¬ 
tives  of  our  surplus  food  programs. 

It  is  our  conclusion  that  tremendous  opportunities  exist  for  transforming  our 
present  surplus  disposal  operations  into  a  constructive  effort  to  use  our  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber  in  building  lasting  foundations  for  durable  peace  and  for  the 
development  of  the  emerging  countries  of  the  world. 

Our  study  indicates  that  the  quantities  of  food  and  fiber  going  overseas  at  the 
present  are  substantial  and  do  much  good  in  the  world,  but  that  the  program 
should  be  given  a  new  orientation  and  that  many  important  changes  are  required 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  agencies  of  the  Government  and  in  legislation. 
These  changes  are  outlined  both  in  the  report  and  our  recommendations. 
Respectifully  submitted. 

Murray  D.  Lincoln,  Chairman. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Mary  W.  Lasker, 

William  Benton, 

Donald  Murphy, 

George  Forell. 

THE  FOOD-FOR-PEACE  PROGRAM 

(A  report  of  the  Food-for-Peace  Committee  appointed  by  Senator  Kennedy, 
October  31,  1960,  submitted  by  the  Committee  to  the  President-elect,  January 
19, 1961) 

members  of  the  committee 

Murray  D.  Lincoln,  Chairman ;  president  of  CARE  and  president  of  Nationwide 
Mutual  Insurance  Cos.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  U.S.  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  sponsor  of  the 
International  Food-for-Peace  Act  in  the  86th  Congress. 

Donald  Murphy,  director  of  editorial  research,  Wallace’s  Farmer,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  and  former  chairman,  Agriculture  Committee,  National  Planning 
Association. 

George  W.  Forell,  professor  of  systematic  theology,  Chicago  Lutheran  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  Maywood,  Ill. 

William  Benton,  Southport,  Conn.,  former  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mrs.  Mary  Lasker,  New  York  City,  N.Y.,  active  supporter  of  medical  and  health 
research,  and  nationally  known  leader  in  public  health,  cancer,  heart,  and 
mental  health  organizations. 

Factual  Survey 

WORLD  FOOD  NEEDS 

The  average  daily  calorie  consumption  is  adequate  in  European  countries,  and 
more  than  adequate  in  some  of  them ;  but  calorie  intake  throughout  the  Far 
East  is  ivell  below  the  necessary  level,  and  not  up  to  acceptable  standards  in 
western  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Moreover,  serious  dietary  deficiencies  exist  even  in  some  countries  where  the 
daily  average  calorie  intake  is  substantial.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
subsist  on  diets  short  of  energy  value,  lacking  in  proteins,  and  fats  and  oils. 

Per  capita  food  production  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  has  fallen  since  the 
years  before  World  War  II.  Agricultural  output  in  these  countries  is  in  a  grim 
race  with  rising  population.  Over  the  next  10  years,  it  is  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  food  production  per  capita  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  will  increase  by  only  one-third  of  1  percent  a  year.  This  means  that 
these  countries  cannot  possibly  feed  their  people  adequately  by  their  own  efforts 
alone. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  U.S.  FARM  EXPORTS 

Exports  of  farm  products  in  1960  were  about  11  percent  of  the  total  value  to 
the  farmer  of  all  his  sales,  domestic  and  foreign.  Compared  to  farmer  net 
income  ($11.6  billion  in  1960)  exports  were  of  course  much  greater.  Exports  in 
fiscal  1960  were  equivalent  to  about  65  percent  of  the  total  value  of  farm  sur¬ 
pluses  held  by  the  CCC  on  June  30, 1960. 

Cash  value  to  farmer  of  all  sales  in  1960,  $34  billion. 

Dollar  value  of  all  U.S.  farm  exports,  fiscal  1960,  $4.5  billion. 

Dollar  value  of  CCC  holdings,  June  30, 1960,  $7.2  billion. 

HOW  U.S.  FARM  EXPORTS  ARE  FINANCED 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  valued  at  a  total  of  $4.5  billion  in  fiscal  1960  were  the 
second  highest  annual  total  on  record : 

(a)  Dollar  sales 

Of  this  total,  $3.1  billion  went  for  a  dollar  return.  The  greater  part  of  our 
dollar  sales  are  straight  commercial  transactions,  without  Government  aid ;  a 
lesser  part,  ranging  from  30  to  40  percent  in  recent  years,  is  sold  with  Govern¬ 
ment  assistance  in  the  form  of  Government  credit  or  Government  subsidies.  Such 
subsidies,  either  in  cash  or  payment  in  kind,  are  provided  to  the  exporter  to 
enable  him  to  offer  certain  of  our  products  at  competitive  prices  in  the  world 
market. 

( b )  Special  export  programs 

Of  total  U.S.  exports  of  $4.5  billion  in  fiscal  1960,  $1.4  billion,  or  31  percent, 
was  financed  through  special  programs,  mostly  under  Public  Law  480  and  the 
Mutual  Security  Act.  For  this  $1.4  billion  we  did  not  get  dollars  in  return.  Some 
of  it  was  sold  for  inconvertible  currencies,  and  some  of  it  was  in  the  form  of 
grants.  The  local  currencies  acquired  by  the  United  States  from  these  transac¬ 
tions  are  expendable  only  in  the  country  of  issue  and  only  in  ways  authorized  by 
U.S.  law  and  agreed  to  between  the  United  States  and  the  foreign  government 
concerned. 

The  various  special  programs  that  went  to  make  up  this  $1.4  billion  total  in 
fiscal  1960  are  as  follows : 

1.  Foreign  currency  sales  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. — This  is  the  largest 
of  the  special  programs,  accounting  in  fiscal  1960  for  18  percent  of  total  U.S.  farm 
exports.  Sales  agreements  specify,  among  other  things,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  local  currency  proceeds.  Most  of  these  agreements  are  for  no  more  than  a 
year’s  duration,  although  the  agreement  with  India,  signed  on  May  4,  1960,  was 
for  4  years.  By  and  large,  these  sales  do  not  interfere  with  commercial  exports 
of  the  United  States  or  other  countries. 

2.  Foreign  currency  sales  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act. — This  act  requires 
that  a  certain  amount  (currently  $175  million)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  appro¬ 
priation  be  used  to  buy  U.S.  farm  surpluses  and  sell  them  to  foreign  countries  for 
local  currencies  which  are  then  used,  by  agreement,  to  further  mutual  security 
programs.  In  spite  of  precautions,  a  certain  portion  of  these  sales  inevitably 
replace  commercial  U.S.  exports. 

In  fiscal  1960,  disposals  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  accounted  for  4  percent 
of  total  U.S.  farm  exports. 

3.  Emergency  relief  operations— Title  II  of  Public  Law  480. — These  are  not 
sales  but  grants  or  donations  of  CCC  stocks  to  meet  emergencies,  such  as  famines 
or  disasters,  and  to  provide  supplies  for  institutions  and  school  lunch  programs. 

In  fiscal  1960,  these  grants  totaled  2  percent  of  total  farm  exports. 

4.  Donations — Title  III  of  Public  Law  480.- — CCC  stocks  are  donated  to  volun¬ 
tary  U.S.  relief,  welfare,  or  religious  agencies  operating  abroad,  or  to  intergovern¬ 
mental  relief  organizations  such  as  UNICEF,  for  feeding  needy  people  in  foreign 
lands.  Shipments  under  these  programs  went  to  92  countries  last  year. 

In  fiscal  1960,  these  shipments  represented  2  percent  of  total  farm  exports. 

5.  Barter — title  III  of  Public  Law  480. — Under  the  barter  program  the  CCC 
swaps  its  stocks,  acting  through  private  traders,  for  the  value  equivalent  in 
strategic  materials  for  the  U.S.  stockpile,  or  for  materials  needed  in  offshore 
defense  construction  or  military  assistance.  This  program  is  heavily  criticized, 
at  the  bartered  farm  products  often  interfere  with  regular  dollar  markets,  and 
U.S.  stockpiles  of  strategic  materials  have  just  about  reached  the  limits  of  con¬ 
ceivable  usefulness. 
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Total  exchanges  under  this  program  in  fiscal  1960  were  3  percent  of  all  farm 
exports. 

6.  Long-term  credit  sales — title  IV  of  Public  Late  ItS0. — Under  this  provision 
the  United  States  may  sell  farm  surplus  for  dollars  on  a  long-term  credit  basis 
with  a  period  of  up  to  20  years  for  repayment.  No  sales  have  yet  been  made 
under  this  authority,  which  has  existed  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

WHAT  IS  THE  VOLUME  OF  OUK  EXPORTS  UNDER  THE  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  ? 

In  the  5-year  period  ending  June  30, 1959,  exports  under  these  special  programs 
accounted  for  35  percent  of  our  total  farm  exports ;  1960  was  the  first  year  since 
1956  that  they  fell  below  a  third. 

In  terms  of  specific  commodities,  over  the  past  6  years  ending  June  30,  1959, 
these  programs  accounted  for  75  percent  of  our  total  exports  of  wheat,  59  percent 
of  our  total  exports  of  rice,  57  percent  of  our  total  exports  of  vegetable  oils, 
and  36  percent  of  our  total  exports  of  feed  grains  and  35  percent  of  our  exports 
of  cotton. 

WHERE  ARE  OUR  EXPORTS  GOING? 

Dollar  exports 

In  1958-59  eight  countries  took  three-fourths  of  our  dollar  exports.  These 
countries  were :  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Belgium-Luxembourg,  West  Germany, 
Netherlands,  Japan,  Venezuela,  and  Cuba. 

Latin  America,  in  that  year,  got  $417  million,  or  about  17  percent  of  our  dollar 
exports ;  Europe  got  $1.2  billion  or  about  half ;  all  of  Asia,  including  the  Near 
East,  $450  million  or  about  19  percent ;  and  all  of  Africa  got  the  least,  $45  million, 
about  2  percent. 

Special  exports 

Europe  as  a  whole  still  takes  about  40  percent  of  our  special  program  exports, 
with  Asia  taking  another  40  percent,  and  Latin  America  and  Africa  together 
taking  only  a  little  better  than  10  percent.  The  big  recipients  in  Europe  are 
Spain,  Yugoslavia,  Italy,  Poland,  and  France.  In  Asia  they  are  India,  Korea, 
Pakistan,  and  Taiwan. 

WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE  WITH  THE  LOCAL  CURRENCY  PROCEEDS  UNDER  THE  SPECIAL 

PROGRAMS? 

The  CCC  is  reimbursed  in  dollars  by  congressional  appropriations  for  the  value 
of  the  commodities  sold  for  local  currencies,  plus  the  value  of  shipping  costs. 
Under  Public  Law  480,  the  local  currency  received  from  sales  is  placed  in  a 
U.S.  account  in  the  foreign  country  to  be  disbursed  in  accordance  with  the  agree¬ 
ments.  Various  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  are  responsible  for  various 
kinds  of  expenditure;  the  Department  of  Defense  for  military  purchases,  the 
ICA  and  DLF  for  loans  to  the  local  government,  etc.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  to  approve  any  use  of  these  funds  for  U.S.  agencies’  expenditures — such  as 
embassies,  etc.  Local  currencies  collected  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act — • 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total — are  handled  differently,  as  counterpart  funds. 

Out  of  $3.5  billion  worth  of  local  currencies  collected  under  Public  Law  480 
by  April  1,  1960,  only  $1.4  billion  has  been  disbursed.  Collections,  of  course, 
run  well  behind  shipments.  Total  shipments  on  that  date  were  $4.8  billion. 

The  two  major  uses  of  the  local  currencies  are  economic  development  loans 
to  the  foreign  country  and  military  procurement. 

As  of  April  1,  1960,  $293  million  of  local  currency  proceeds  had  been  allocated 
to  military  procurement  for  the  common  defense,  mostly  in  the  countries  of 
Korea,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey,  with  Taiwan  a  poor  fourth.  To  this  should  be 
added  $115  million  for  the  housing  of  military  families  overseas.  On  the 
same  date,  $741  million  of  local  currencies  had  been  disbursed  to  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  under  loan  agreements  for  economic  development.  The  ICA  admin¬ 
isters  these  loan  agreements. 

Of  this  $741  million,  the  Far  East  got  $112  million;  the  Near  East  and  south 
Asia,  $234  million ;  Europe,  $275  million ;  Latin  America,  $120  million ;  Africa, 
nothing.  The  biggest  country  recipients — all  over  $50  million — were  Japan, 
India,  Israel,  Italy,  Spain,  Yugoslavia,  and  Brazil. 

The  largest  share  of  these  disbursements  ($315  million)  goes  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  industry  and  mining,  including  sizable  disbursements  in  Yugoslavia, 
Israel,  and  India  for  power  generation  and  distribution.  Agricultural  develop¬ 
ment  projects,  including  irrigation,  account  for  $171  million.  Health  and  sani¬ 
tation  purposes  claim  the  smallest  amount,  $10.8  million,  and  educational  pur- 
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poses  claim  little  more— $15  million — with  substantial  expenditures  for  education 
only  in  Yugoslavia  and  Spain.  Transportation,  community  development,  and 
miscellaneous  purposes  account  for  the  rest,  $230  million. 

Other  purposes  for  which  the  local  currencies  are  used  account  for  relatively 
minor  sums.  They  are  (1)  activities  for  developing  export  markets  for  U.S. 
agriculture,  $27  million;  (2)  purchases  of  goods  for  other  friendly  countries — 
three-way  deals — $54  million;  (3)  grants  for  economic  development  purposes, 
$68  million  (in  five  countries  only — Ceylon,  Greece,  India,  Pakistan,  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia)  ;  (4)  loans  to  private  businesses,  mostly  American  firms,  $66  million. 
(All  figures  as  of  April  1,  1960.)  The  balance  is  used  for  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  U.S.  agencies  abroad,  and  the  CCC  is  reimbursed  from  the  appro¬ 
priations  of  the  agency  concerned. 

THINGS  THAT  CAN  BE  DONE  NOW  BY  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTION  UNDER  EXISTING  LAW 

TO  IMPROVE  THE  PROGRAM 

I.  Change  in  conception  and  philosoph  y 

The  conception,  the  philosophy,  and  the  nomenclature  of  “surplus  disposal”— 
disposal  of  unwanted  food,  feed,  and  fiber — to  this  day  underlies  and  permeates 
U.S.  legislation  and  the  outlook  and  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
imposing  limitations  upon  full  use  of  our  agricultural  capacity  to  meet  human 
need,  as  well  as  conscious  or  subsconscious  feelings  of  guilt  and  frustrations  upon 
the  Government,  and,  indeed,  all  Americans.  It  is  of  fundamental  importance 
to  work  toward  a  national  food  policy  which  recognizes  the  following: 

Food,  to  satisfy  hunger,  and  fiber  to  clothe  the  needy,  are  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  necessities,  without  which  man  is  incapable  of  moving  on  to  higher 
forms  of  satisfaction  and  fulfillment. 

U.S.  agricultural  productive  capacity  is  the  Nation’s  most  precious  treas¬ 
ure,  the  result  of  favorable  climate,  the  industry  of  our  fanners,  the 
achievements  of  our  science  and  technology.  The  production  of  food  and 
fiber  is  what  we  do  best  in  the  world. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  United  States  to  put  this  agricultural  capacity  to  the 
fullest  use  to  meet  human  need,  and  promote  human  advancement  and 
development,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  adopting  this  conception,  we  will  be  concerned  about  nutrition  and  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  producing  enough  of  certian  agricultural  commodities  ( oils 
and  fats,  meats,  butter,  nonfat  milk,  soybeans,  peas,  etc. )  as  are  needed  to  sustain 
adequate  diets  either  for  our  needy  in  the  United  States  or  for  the  needy  abroad. 

To  realize  the  aim  of  the  United  States,  as  stated  above,  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  a  fair  return  to  the  farmer,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  about  shifts  in 
production  from  wheat  and  corn  into  the  oils  and  fats  and  protein  foods  needed 
for  a  nutritional  diet. 

II.  Increasing  the  food  available  to  the  needy  in  the  United  States 

Any  consideration  of  food  for  peace  must  be  prefaced  with  the  emphatic 
statement  that  all  steps  possible  should  be  taken  to  improve  and  extend  the 
feeding  and  clothing  of  the  needy  in  the  United  States,  for  law,  justice,  and 
public  opinion  give  these  clear  priority. 

The  special  task  force  named  by  President-elect  Kennedy  to  draw  up  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  action  to  assist  people  in  economically  distressed  areas  of  the  United 
States  has  recommended,  in  part  I,  section  1,  of  its  report,  certain  specific 
actions.  Virtually  all  of  these  things  may  be  done  by  administrative  action 
under  existing  law,  although  in  some  cases  new  interpretation  of  the  law  may 
be  required.  We  urge  that  these  recommendations  be  implemented  without  delay. 

III.  Increasing  the  use  of  food  for  peace  abroad 

1.  Shipment  under  long-term  loans,  repayable  in  dollars  over  20  years  with 
low  interest  rate. — The  86th  Congress  added  in  the  summer  of  1959  a  new  title  IV 
to  Public  Law  480  authorizing  such  loans  (in  addition  to  local  currency  sales 
under  title  I  and  grants  under  titles  II  and  III).  Not  a  single  agreement  has 
been  concluded  under  this  provision  owing  chiefly  to  two  things : 

(a)  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  refused  to  authorize  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  seek  from  Congress  reimbursement  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  funds  committed  long-term  under  title  IV  even 
though  requests  for  reimbursement  are  invited  in  the  law  itself.  This 
being  the  case,  loans  under  title  IV  would  only  tie  up  and  reduce  CCC  funds 
for  20  years. 
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(b)  The  National  Advisory  Council  has  looked  with  disfavor  on  long- 
terms  loans  on  consumer  goodc  and  obstructs  such  loans  on  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  under  title  IV. 

It  is  not  certain  how  eager  foreign  countries  are  or  would  be  to  contract 
dollar  loans  under  title  IV ;  but  inasmuch  as  there  are  in  some  countries  mounting 
objections  to  further  local  currency  purchases  under  title  I  and  grants  under 
title  II,  it  could  be  that  operations  under  title  IV  would  become  important  if 
obstructions  were  removed. 

It  is  recommended,  in  connection  with  the  revision  and  extension  of  Public 
Law  480  which  must  occur  this  year,  that  title  IV  be  amended  to  extend  the  re¬ 
payment  period  to  40  years,  specify  an  interest  rate  of  2  percent,  and  to  accept 
payment  in  dollars,  goods,  or  services. 

2.  Food  in  direct  payment  for  labor  on  public  works  or  economic  development 
projects. — Economic  experts  have  long  urged  that  surplus  foods  be  granted  to 
the  governments  of  underdeveloped  countries  for  direct  payment  in  kind  to  labor 
working  on  dams,  roads,  ports,  and  other  public  works  projects  contributing  to  the 
development  of  these  countries. 

The  86th  Congress  authorized  this  in  the  summer  of  1959  as  an  amendment  to 
Public  Law  480,  but  it  remains  a  dead  letter  for  several  reasons : 

(а)  The  provision  was  limited  in  point  of  time,  and  expires  on  June  30,  1961. 
This  time  limitation  makes  operations  under  the  provision  unattractive  to  some 
governments  who  are  understandably  reluctant  to  embark  upon  programs  of 
doubtful  continuation.  Assurance  that  the  new  Administration  will  seek  removal 
of  this  time  limitation  might  encourage  expanded  operations  at  once.  Removal  of 
the  time  limitation  in  subsequent  legislation  could  very  well  result  in  an 
enormously  useful  program. 

(б)  The  Administration  has  issued  instructions  to  the  field,  regarding  the 
use  of  this  provision,  which  were  so  stringent  and  constricting  as  to  assure  its 
nonuse.  New  instructions  to  the  field  are  necessary. 

(c)  Under  the  law  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  may  not  use 
its  dollar  funds  in  connection  with  public  works  projects,  although  it  may  sell 
some  food  or  fiber  for  local  currency  to  acquire  simple  tools  and  implements. 
This  should  be  changed  in  a  revision  of  Public  Law  480. 

(d)  Apparently  no  effort  has  been  made  by  our  Government  to  combine  food 
payments  under  this  provision  with  economic  development  projects  financed  by 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  or  the  International  Development  Association. 
Some  effort  and  coordination  here  might  produce  spectacular  results. 

(e)  What  is  needed  here  is  strong  top  level  encouragement,  dedicated  en¬ 
thusiastic  people  down  the  line,  and  proper  Government  organization  and 
coordination. 

3.  Government-to-government  food  grants  for  school  lunch  programs.- — Such 
programs  have  been  enormously  successful  in  Italy  and  Japan  (these  are  being 
phased  out),  Tunisia,  and  (through  CARE)  in  Egypt,  yielding  no*-  only  great 
human  benefits  but  political  benefits  as  well.  The  International  Ce  iteration  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  declined  to  extend  these  programs  to  other  countries  on  the 
following  grounds : 

(a)  The  minimum  requirements  for  school  lunch  programs  are  bread  and 
nonfat  dried  milk.  Cheese,  soybean  oil,  dried  peas,  and  the  like  are,  of  course, 
desirable  additions,  and  any  one  of  them  might  in  case  of  necessity  substitute  for 
nonfat  milk.  Under  existing  agricultural  policies  we  are  not  certain  that  any  of 
these  commodities  except  wheat  (for  bread)  will  be  in  official  surplus  and  avail¬ 
able.  Even  a  continuous  surplus  of  nonfat  milk  is  uncertain.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  legitimate  reluctance  to  initiate  programs  without  being  certain  of  being 
able  to  follow  through  on  them.  This  obstacle  to  expansion  of  the  school  lunch 
programs  abroad  can,  of  course,  be  removed  by  policies  and  arrangements  which 
will  assure  sufficient  quantities  of  the  necessary  commodities  on  the  shelf  to 
supply  the  prospective  needs. 

(b)  Another  obstacle  is  the  fear  that  countries  aided  in  school  lunch  pro¬ 
grams  will  take  them  for  granted  as  a  permanent  handout  without  effort  to  take 
them  over  and  continue  them  with  their  own  resources.  The  Administration  has 
declined  to  initiate  programs  without  hard  and  fast  phaseout  arrangements. 
Phaseout  and  takeover  arrangements  are  ultimately  important,  but  they  have 
been  given  such  undue  emphasis  by  the  Administration  as  to  stunt  the  program. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  school  lunch  program  could  be  expanded  with 
great  human  and  political  benefits.  Here,  again,  top-level  directives  and 
enthusiastic,  competent,  dedicated  staff  down  the  line  are  the  essence  of  the 
problem.  Note:  It  should  be  emphasized  here  that  both  with  regard  to  the 
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school  lunch  program  and  the  public  works  program  (see  No.  2,  above),  there  is 
considerable  opportunity  for  the  proposed  Youth  Peace  Corps.  Simple  problems 
such  as  steady  delivery  or  operating  simple  machinery,  mixing  powdered  milk  or 
opening  cans  or  assuring  sanitation  on  school  sites  assume  enormous  significance 
in  many  backward  countries.  A  Youth  Peace  Corps  might  be  exceedingly  useful. 

4.  Expanding  the  operations  of  the  voluntary  agencies. — Simply  through  ad¬ 
ministrative  action  the  relief  and  welfare  programs  carried  on  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  could  be  considerably  expanded.  These  operations  are  at  present  greatly 
restricted  by  phaseout  and  other  requirements.  At  the  present  time  20  U.S. 
voluntary  agencies  plus  UNICEF  and  the  U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Administration 
distribute  foodstuffs  in  99  countries  and  dependent  areas.  Largest  distributors 
are  Catholic  Relief  Services,  CARE,  Church  World  Service,  Lutheran  World 
Relief  and  the  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee.  These  22  agencies 
of  nearly  $200  million.  This  could  be  increased  substantially  with  simple 
have  handled  nearly  2  billion  pounds  of  foodstuffs  per  year  with  a  dollar  value 
changes  in  regulations.  It  is  estimated  the  agencies  could  handle  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  5  billions  pounds  per  year  by  relaxing  the  phaseout  restrictions  laid 
down  by  the  Francis  Committee. 

These  food  programs  yield  enormous  returns  not  only  in  strong  and  healthy 
bodies  but  also  in  friendship  for  the  United  States . 

5.  National  food  reserves. — In  1957,  Senator  Humphrey  introduced  a  resolution 
into  the  1957  session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  calling  for  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  to  help  food-deficit  countries  establish  and  maintain  na¬ 
tional  food  reserves  and  to  build  the  necessary  storage  facilities,  and  it  was 
passed.  Since  then,  however,  the  Administration  has  made  no  move  to  provide 
U.S.  action  which  is  essential  to  implement  it. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  because  of  lack  of  foreign  exchange  the  food 
deficit  countries  most  in  need  are  unable  to  build  national  food  reserves  from 
purchases,  and  that  if  these  are  to  be  established,  it  will  have  to  be  done  by  means 
of  food  grants  from  the  surplus  producing  countries. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  advantages  to  minimum  national  food  reserves  in 
chronically  food-deficit  countries  (especially  India,  Pakistan,  Korea,  Turkey, 
Egypt,  and  Brazil) .  Without  reserves,  markets  in  these  countries  are  frequently 
upset  by  the  operations  of  speculators  who  drive  up  prices  mercilessly,  causing 
great  hardship  and  starvation.  Also,  in  case  of  famine  or  other  disaster,  there 
are  great  delays  in  bringing  in  relief  stocks  from  thousands  of  miles  away. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States  it  would  be  of  advantage  to 
help  food-deficit  countries  create  and  maintain  national  food  reserves  because  of 
the  high  storage  charges  in  the  United  States.  Grants  for  national  food  reserves 
would,  of  course,  be  largely  a  one-shot  operation,  but  it  might  help  at  once  to 
relieve  the  storage  position  and  reduce  storage  costs  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  specific  provision  in  Public  Law  480  for  grants  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  national  food  reserves.  Nevertheless,  t'  e 
President  possesses  adequate  authority  under  existing  law  to  help  a  number 
of  countries  make  a  good  start  toward  building  adequate  food  reserves.  Sub¬ 
sequently  it  will  be  desirable  to  acquire  specific  authority  in  a  revision  of  Public 
Law  480. 

NEW  LEGISLATION  REQUIRED 

1.  Immediate 

Immediate  additional  authorization  is  needed  for  local  currency  sales  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  products  during  the  calendar  year  1961  under  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480,  and  these  funds  should  be  requested  independently  of  the  thorough 
revision  of  Public  Law  480  which  should  be  requested  of  Congress  later  in  the 
session. 

The  last  extension  of  Public  Law  480  authorized  $1.5  billion  a  year  for  title  I 
sales  for  the  2  calendar  years  1960  and  1961.  The  program  has  moved  along 
rapidly,  however,  and  of  the  total  authorization  only  a  small  amount  is  now 
uncommitted.  Remaining  funds  will  be  committed  or  in  negotiation  before  the 
end  of  February,  and  unless  additional  authorization  is  enacted  before  that 
time,  negotiation  of  some  programs  of  substantial  size  will  probably  have  to  be 
delayed. 

Secretary  Benson  has  sent  to  Congress  a  request  for  an  additional  $1.1  billion 
authorization  for  1961.  This  figure,  however,  should  be  carefully  reconsidered; 
it  may  very  well  be  too  small  to  accommodate  transactions  even  now  in  prospect, 
much  less  those  which  might  appear  as  a  consequence  of  new  administration. 
Upon  evidence  available,  it  appears  the  supplementary  figure  should  be  at  least 
$2  billion  for  the  remainder  of  calendar  1961. 
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2.  Some  time  during  the  current  session  of  Congress 

Public  Law  480  will  necessarily  come  before  the  Congress  for  extension  at  the 
current  session.  Some  of  its  most  important  financial  authorizations  (includ¬ 
ing  that  under  title  I)  expire  on  December  31,  1961.  A  thorough  revision  of 
Public  Law  480  to  transform  it  from  a  Surplus  Disposal  Act  to  a  Food-for-Peace 
Act  is  recommended.  The  revised  Public  Law  480  should  make  provision,  among 
other  things,  for  the  following : 

(a)  A  new  statement  of  purpose  which  will  transform  what  is  now  a  Surplus 
Disposal  Act  into  a  Food-for-Peace  Act  designed  to  use  American  agricultural 
capacity  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent  to  meet  human  need  the  world  over 
and  to  promote  world  economic  development. 

( b )  Centralized  coordination  and  direction  of  the  food-for-peace  program. 

(c)  Authorization  for  a  5-year  program.  This  is  imperative  if  we  are  to 
have  an  effective  food-for-peace  program.  Foreign  governments  must  know 
several  years  in  advance  what  they  can  count  on  from  us  if  they  are  to  plan 
ahead  their  own  economic  development;  and  it  is  also  imperative  if  the  United 
States  is  to  bring  about  the  necessary  shifts  in  domestic  production  so  it  will 
have  the  right  kinds  of  stocks  on  its  shelves  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  program. 

( d )  Authorization  for  title  I  sales  at  the  rate  of  $3  billion  a  year.  During 
the  calendar  years  1960  and  1961  title  I  sales  are  running  at  the  rate  of  between 
$2  and  $2.5  billion  per  year,  and  there  are  considerable  potentialities  for  expan¬ 
sion. 

(e)  Authorization  of  emergency  assistance  under  title  II,  through  grants 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  over  a  period  of  5  years,  at  a  rate  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $500  million  a  year,  to  friendly  peoples  in  meeting  famine  or  other 
emergency  relief  requirements.  Authorization  should  also  be  added  to  make 
grants  of  such  commodities  to  assist  friendly  nations  in  establishing,  expanding, 
or  carrying  out  programs  for  the  relief  of  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

(/)  Title  IV  should  be  revised  to  extend  the  repayment  period  for  long-term 
supply  contracts  to  40  years,  and  the  interest  rate  should  be  specified  as  not 
exceeding  2  percent  per  year,  repayment  to  be  accepted  in  dollars,  goods,  or 
services. 

( g )  Grants  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  over  a  period  of  5  years  to  help 
food  deficit  countries,  under  agreements,  build  up  and  maintain  minimum  na¬ 
tional  food  reserves  (in  accordance  with  the  U.S.  sponsored  resolution  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  on  February  20, 1957) . 

(A)  The  negotiations  of  agreements  with  friendly  countries  to  establish  in  such 
countries  binational,  nonprofit  foundations  to  foster  and  promote  research,  edu¬ 
cation,  health,  and  public  welfare  and  to  grant  to  such  foundations  unexpended 
local  currencies  which  accrue  to  the  United  States  as  repayments  of  principal 
or  payments  of  interest  on  local  currency  loans  heretofore  made  by  the  United 
States  under  Public  Law  480  or  made  hereafter  under  the  Food  for  Peace  Act. 

( i )  General  authorization  to  the  President,  without  restriction,  to  use  or 
dispose  of  foreign  inconvertible  local  currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States 
under  Public  Law  480  operations  in  order  to  accomplish  the  following; 

( 1 )  Maximum  savings  in  U.S.  dollar  expenditures  abroad  ; 

(2)  Maximum  practicable  support  of  programs  in  foreign  countries  agreed 
to  by  the  United  States ;  and 

(3)  Fullest  support  of  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United  States. 

The  steadly  accumulation  of  large  amounts  of  inconvertible  foreign  currencies 

is  placing  great  and  increasing  burdens  upon  U.S.  foreign  relations  and  holds 
potentialities  which  are  highly  dangerous.  The  numerous  restrictions  imposed 
by  Congress  upon  the  use  or  disposition  of  these  currencies  prevents  their  most 
effective  use  either  for  saving  dollar  exchange  or  for  promoting  U.S.  objectives 
abroad.  A  number  of  highly  competent  surveys  of  the  problem  of  local  curren¬ 
cies  have  been  made  in  recent  years,  and  they  all  reached  the  conclusion  that 
great  executive  latitude  is  required.  It  is  important  for  the  Government,  the 
Congress,  and  the  American  people  to  recognize  that  these  local  currencies  are 
assets  that  are  usable  only  in  the  countries  of  issue,  with  the  agreement  of  the 
countries  of  issue ;  that  they  are  not  substitutes  for  dollars ;  and  that  they  should 
not  be  subjected  to  the  appropriations  process. 

U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION  BY  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  THE  FOOD  AND 

AGRICULTURE  ORGANIZATION 

The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  submitted  a  resolution  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in  the  fall  of  1960,  subsequently  passed,  which  (1)  requires  the 
FAO  to  consider  methods  by  which  present  programs  for  moving  surplus  food 
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can  be  improved,  and  (2)  calls  on  the  FAO  to  study  what  new  techniques  can 
be  developed  to  add  to  the  uses  of  surpluses.  The  FAO  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  are  to  be  reported  to  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council  in  June  1961. 

The  FAO  Council  has  already  taken  action  to  gather  a  small  group  of  inde¬ 
pendent  experts  to  assist  in  the  task,  to  arrange  for  consultations  with  other 
groups,  and  has  established  an  advisory  committee  of  13  FAO  member  nations, 
including  the  United  States,  to  advise  the  Director  General  on  his  report  to 
Ecosoc.  This  group  of  independent  experts  is  to  meet  in  late  January  of  this 
year,  and  the  advisory  committee  in  late  March  or  early  April. 

The  United  States,  having  initiated  this  activity,  has  no  policy.  It  is  necessary 
to  develop  one  without  delay. 

There  are  two  possibilities :  (1)  To  make  the  FAO  merely  a  clearinghouse  with 
regard  both  to  surpluses  and  the  needs  of  other  countries,  or  (2)  to  launch  the 
FAO  on  a  positive  action  program  in  certain  countries,  such  as  the  Congo,  where 
bilateral  operations  are  difficult  or  impossible. 

The  clearinghouse  approach 

Under  the  clearinghouse  approach,  FAO  would  become  a  focal  point  for  (1)  ad¬ 
vising  recipient  countries  of  the  different  programs  under  which  commodities  are 
available  from  recipient  countries,  (2)  helping  recipient  countries  frame  program 
requests,  (3)  advising  supplying  countries  of  changes  needed  in  program  policies 
or  operations  to  make  them  more  effective,  (4)  a  continuing  analysis  of  surplus 
availability  and  needs,  and  (5)  supplying  technical  assistance  to  recipient  coun¬ 
tries  with  respect  to  transportation,  storage,  and  distribution  problems.  One  of 
the  major  considerations  in  the  activity  would  be  to  insure  that  special  programs 
did  not  encroach  on  established  commercial  trade.  This  is  purely  an  advisory 
function. 

The  positive  action  approach 

Supplying  countries  would  notify  the  FAO  of  the  amounts  and  kinds  of  com¬ 
modities  they  were  prepared  to  deliver  for  stated  forward  periods.  These  stocks 
would  remain  in  supplying  countries  under  their  control.  Recipient  countries 
having  emergency  food  needs  resulting  from  such  events  as  crop  failures,  earth¬ 
quakes,  civil  disturbances,  or  having  severe,  chronic  malnutrition  problems,  and 
preferring  to  deal  with  a  multilateral  system,  would  apply  to  FAO.  Agreements 
would  be  negotiated  between  the  FAO  and  the  recipient  countries,  and  would 
include  such  terms  as  commodities,  amounts,  delivery  schedules,  etc.  FAO  would 
match  these  needs  against  supply  commitments  and  decide  which  supplying 
country  or  countries  should  fill  the  needs.  Upon  order  from  FAO,  the  supplying 
country  would  be  responsible  for  shipping  commodities  to  the  recipient  country. 
Thus  the  supplying  country  would  not  only  donate  the  commodities,  but  would 
pay  costs  of  transportation.  The  commodities  would  be  donated  free  of  charge  to 
recipients.  FAO  would  provide  supervision  and  end-use  checks  in  the  receiving 
countries.  Other  supplying  countries  would  be  invited  to  commit  supplies  for 
use  under  this  program,  but  participation  by  other  countries  should  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  condition  for  the  United  States  supporting  the  FAO  approach. 

At  an  early  date  the  United  States  could  make  known  that  it  is  prepared 
to  furnish  a  fixed  amount  of  commodities,  for  example,  $100  million  worth  for 
a  3-year  forward  period.  Commodities  which  the  United  States  could  make 
available  regularly  during  this  period  would  include  wheat,  wheat  flour,  corn, 
cornmeal,  and  intermittently,  depending  upon  CCC  inventory  conditions,  non¬ 
fat  dry  milk,  butter,  cheese,  rice,  and  vegetable  oils. 

These  operations  would  be  the  responsibility  of  a  new  Commission  within 
FAO.  The  Commission  would  require  staff  help  in  Rome  and  in  the  field. 
The  head  of  the  Commission  would  report  only  to  the  Director  General  on  high 
policy  matters.  The  Director  General  and  the  Commissioner  would  be  advised 
by  an  advisory  committee  of  FAO  member  countries  representing  both  supplying 
and  receiving  countries. 

The  FAO  approach  would  supplement  present  food  distribution  efforts.  It 
would  give  a  relatively  simple  action  role  to  FAO  which,  if  handled  successfully, 
can  be  supplemented  with  other  activities  at  a  later  date.  Third,  it  would  not 
lay  down  a  cost-share  rule  for  other  supplying  countries.  The  surest  way  to  kill 
any  FAO  action  role  is  to  fix  a  percentage  contribution  required  of  other 
countries  of  the  world. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  the  United  States  support  in  the  United  Nations 
the  positive-action  approach  to  food  distribution  through  the  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Organization. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Our  recommendations  are  of  two  kinds:  First,  those  having  to  do  with 
changes  in  policy,  administration,  and  legislation  to  improve  the  existing  pro¬ 
grams,  most  of  which  are  explored  at  length  in  the  body  of  our  report;  and, 
second,  those  suggesting  additional  measures  to  support  and  enlarge  the  food-for- 
peace  concept  in  a  national  and  international  context. 

I 

1.  Change  policy  emphasis  from  surplus  disposal  to  world  food  needs 

The  present  food-for-peace  program  remains,  in  its  basic  philosophy,  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  disposal  of  unwanted  U.S.  surpluses.  Consequently,  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  food-for-peace  program  have  been  obscured  and  its  possibilities 
have  not  been  fully  exploited.  A  new  approach  is  needed — an  approach  which 
will  emphasize  that  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  population  is  suffering  from  inade¬ 
quate  diet,  malnutrition  and,  in  some  cases,  from  outright  starvation — that  the 
United  States  is  the  greatest  producer  of  agricultural  commodities  in  world 
history — that  adequate  diet  is  essential  to  the  prompt  stabilization  of  new 
governments  and  new  nations  and  a  necessary  foundation  stone  for  their 
future  economic  development — in  short,  that  America’s  agricultural  productivity 
properly  used  is  of  basic  importance  to  our  whole  foreign  policy. 

Such  a  new  approach  will  not  only  help  to  solve  the  probl&m  of  our  present 
surpluses  but  also  will  demonstrate  that  in  many  foodstuffs,  particularly  pro¬ 
teins,  we  have  deficits  rather  than  surpluses. 

The  most  important  single  recommendation  of  our  committee  is  that  our 
Government  should  make  this  deliberate  change  in  the  emphasis  and  direction 
of  our  food-for-peace  program.  Inevitably  this  will  require  adjustment  in 
production  and  marketing  policies.  Ultimately,  however,  such  adjustments 
may  well  have  the  effect  of  expanding  commercial  markets  overseas  for  a  wider 
range  of  American  agricultural  products. 

2.  Improvements  in  the  administration  of  food-for-peace  programs 

We  recommend  the  following  administrative  measures  to  increase  the  out¬ 
flow  of  agricultural  products  under  the  food-for-peace  program.  These  measures 
can  be  undertaken  without  additional  legislative  authority  or  without  changes 
in  existing  authority. 

(a)  The  Government  should  utilize  the  authority  vested  in  it  by  title  IV 
of  Public  Law  480,  adopted  in  1959,  authorizing  transfers  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  under  long-term  loans  repayable  in  dollars  with  low-interest 
rates  for  periods  up  to  20  years.  Present  obstacles  to  the  exercise  of  this 
authority  should  be  overcome,  and  the  program  should  be  initiated  as  soon  as 
possible. 

(&)  The  Government  should  exercise  the  authority  conferred  by  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  Public  Law  480  in  1959  to  make  grants  of  surplus  commodities  to  under¬ 
developed  countries  for  direct  payment  in  kind  to  labor  engaged  on  public 
works  projects  within  the  countries.  This  authority  has  hitherto  not  been 
exercised.  It  might  very  well  stimulate,  through  the  use  of  our  food,  major 
improvements  in  the  local  countries  such  as  dams,  roads,  and  ports,  which  would 
contribute  materially  to  their  economic  growth. 

(c)  The  Government  should  extend  school  lunch  programs  overseas.  The 
feeding  of  schoolchildren  at  their  schools  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  ways  to 
supplement  inadequate  diets  and  to  improve  health  in  the  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries. 

(d)  The  Government  should  help  establish  minimum  national  food  reserves 
in  countries  suffering  from  chronic  food  shortage,  as  recommended  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.  Even  in  the  absence  of  authority  to  provide 
food  on  a  grant  basis  for  the  establishment  of  food  reserves,  much  can  he  done 
under  existing  authority  to  help  create  such  reserves. 

8.  Expanding  the  operations  of  the  voluntary  agencies 

American  voluntary  agencies  have  played  a  great  part  in  the  distribution  of 
agricultural  commodities  overseas.  The  Goverment  should  remove  all  unneces¬ 
sary  obstacles  to  their  operations.  I  particular : 

(a)  The  Government  should  make  firm  supply  commitments  to  the  voluntary 
agencies  for  longer  time  periods. 

(&)  The  Government  should  modify  present  restrictions  requiring  programs 
to  be  planned  so  that  they  will  terminate  in  a  specific  and  limited  period  of 
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time.  In  areas  of  the  greatest  need  phaseout  restrictions  are  a  handicap  to 
setting  up  and  carrying  on  useful  programs. 

(c)  The  Government  should  process  certain  agricultural  commodities  to  per¬ 
mit  their  more  efficient  use  by  the  voluntary  agencies.  Particularly,  we  would 
recommend  the  processing  of  soybeans  to  provide  fats  and  oils  for  voluntary 
distribution,  and  the  processing  of  cotton  into  textiles  for  use  as  sheets,  pillow¬ 
cases,  and  other  items  in  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  overseas.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  open  market  purchases  should  be  made  where  necessary  in  support 
of  voluntary  programs. 

4-  Legislative  measures 

We  recommend  the  following  legislative  measures : 

(а)  Immediate  authorization  of  at  least  $2  billion  for  the  balance  of  calendar 
1961  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 

(б)  Public  Law  480  should  be  extended  for  a  5-year  period.  It  will  expire, 
at  least  in  its  most  important  provisions,  on  December  31, 1961.  Total  authoriza¬ 
tion  under  title  I  of  the  extended  act  should  be  at  least  $3  billion  a  year  instead 
of  the  present  $1.5,  and  under  title  II,  $500  million  a  year. 

(c)  Public  Law  480  should  be  revised  not  only  to  include  larger  authoriza¬ 
tions,  but  to  improve  the  concept  and  the  administration  of  the  program.  In 
particular,  the  bill  should  expand  the  loan  authority  to  permit  40-year  loans 
for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  commodities ;  it  should  provide  specific  author¬ 
ity  to  grant  agricultural  commodities  to  establish  national  food  reserves ;  and 
it  should  confer  authority  to  create  binational  foundations  for  the  use  of  local 
currencies  in  health,  educational,  and  other  activities;  and  it  should  contain  full 
authorization  to  the  President,  without  restriction,  to  use,  manage,  and  dispose 
of  local  currencies  accumulating  under  the  program  in  order  to  save  dollars 
and  make  the  fullest  contribution  to  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States. 

5.  Food  distribution  through  the  United  Nations 

We  recommend  that  the  United  States  seek  the  establishment  under  the  FAO 
of  a  food  distribution  agency  to  operate  in  areas  where  bilateral  approaches  are 
difficult  or  impossible.  Such  an  agency  could  draw  supplies  from  surplus  coun¬ 
tries  and  direct  them  to  deficit  areas.  It  should  not,  of  course,  duplicate  or 
interfere  with  satisfactory  national  operations  in  the  field.  At  the  outset  its 
concern  would  be  primarily  with  areas  which  are  particularly  the  responsibility 
of  the  United  Nations,  such  as  the  Congo.  Later  on  its  activities  might  be 
expanded  to  fill  auy  obvious  gaps  in  the  nation-to-nation  programs. 

In  addition,  the  FAO  should  continue  to  expand  its  present  function  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  statistical  information  on  food  needs  and  food  surpluses. 

6.  The  Food-for-Peace  Director 

The  food-for-peace  program  necessarily  involves  both  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  State  Department,  the  former  being  responsible  for  the  food 
supply,  and  the  latter  for  international  relationships.  It  would  be  unwise  in 
our  opinion  to  attempt  to  place  entire  responsibility  for  the  food-for-peace  pro¬ 
gram  in  either  of  these  two  major  departments.  In  addition  to  State  and  Agri¬ 
culture,  other  departments  and  agencies  are  involved  in  the  program  including 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Treasury  Department. 

To  insure  that  the  program  functions  vigorously,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  central  point  of  responsibility  and  initiative.  We  are  pleased  to  note 
that  the  President-elect  has  recognized  this  in  the  appointment  of  a  Food-for- 
Peace  Director.  In  our  opinion  this  officer  should  continue  to  be  responsible 
to  the  President  and  serve  as  his  principal  adviser  and  agent  in  connection 
with  the  food-for-peace  program.  The  Food-for-Peace  Director  should  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  establishing  policies,  for  determining  the  requirements  in  oversea 
areas  for  food  and  fiber  under  the  program,  for  expediting  the  fulfilling  of  these 
requirements,  for  coordinating  the  operations  of  the  program,  for  collecting 
and  publishing  information  and  data  on  the  program,  and  for  reporting  on  it 
to  the  President.  The  Food-for-Peace  Director  should  have  sufficient  staff  to 
carry  out  these  functions,  and  direct  access  to  the  President  when  required. 

It  will  be  appropriate  to  consider  the  reallocation  of  statutory  powers  and 
authorities  only  after  some  experience  of  the  program  under  the  new  Director. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  not  prepared  to  make  recommendations  on  the  re¬ 
arrangement  of  statutory  powers  and  responsibilities. 
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II 

1.  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Food  for  Peace 

We  recommend  that  ithe  President  appoint  a  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Food  for  Peace.  This  would  be  a  Committee  of  citizens  representing  the  major 
voluntary  organizations  in  the  areas  of  education,  oversea  distribution,  and 
technical  assistance,  labor,  religion,  business,  agriculture,  and  the  cooperative 
movement.  It  would  be  the  function  of  this  Committee  to  review  the  program 
from  time  to  time,  to  make  recommendations  of  policy  to  the  President,  and  to 
enlarge  public  understanding  of  the  importance  of  the  program. 

2.  World  Food  Conference 

There  is  great  need  for  world  education  and  world  understanding  of  nutritional 
needs  and  food  production  problems.  It  is  particularly  important  that  the  newly 
developing  areas  do  not  neglect  the  agricultural  side  of  their  economic  programs 
and  at  the  same  time  that  they  lift  their  sights  on  the  nutritional  levels  of  their 
countries.  Furthermore,  systems  of  emergency  feeding  and  distribution  to  the 
needy  are  rudimentary  or  nonexistent  in  many  countries,  and  local  voluntary 
organizations  need  to  be  created  or  motivated  to  take  part  in  these  activities. 

To  stimulate  a  great  international  effort  in  this  whole  area  of  food,  fibers,  and 
nutrition,  we  recommend  that  a  World  Food  Conference  be  called,  bringing  to¬ 
gether  from  each  participating  country  not  only  government  representation  but 
also  delegates  from  farm  cooperatives  and  voluntary  distribution  organizations. 
This  conference  might  be  called  by  the  FAO,  and  in  any  case  it  should  be  held 
under  its  leadership.  The  initiative  for  calling  such  Conference  might  well  come 
from  the  President. 

3.  Food-for-peace  missions:  Africa 

We  recommend  that  special  missions  be  sent  to  a  number  of  countries  and  re¬ 
gions  to  explore  with  governments  in  these  areas  the  possibility  of  raising  nutri¬ 
tional  standards  through  the  use  of  our  agricultural  products,  expanding  their 
own  agricultural  production,  and  improving  food  distribution.  In  our  opinion, 
much  is  to  be  gained  through  well-staffed,  high-level  intergovernmental  surveys 
of  this  character.  A  few  areas  might  well  be  chosen  as  pilot  areas. 

In  particular,  the  food  needs  of  Africa,  which  seem  to  have  been  neglected 
under  the  current  food-for-peace  program,  demand  immediate  attention.  In 
India,  where  a  massive  food-for-peace  program  has  already  been  set  on  foot,  a 
survey  of  nutritional  needs  might  be  useful  for  forward  planning. 

Such  missions  should  have  their  commission  and  instructions  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  They  might  well  be  selected  and  organized  by  the  Food  for  Peace  Director, 
and  include  prominent  American  citizens  not  in  government,  as  well  as  appro¬ 
priate  governmental  officials. 

Mr.  Townsend.  As  you  may  know,  some  of  the  recommendations 
have  come  to  pass,  and  are  a  compliment  to  this  committee  for  the 
things  that  took  place  back  in  1961.  I  think  that  you  would  find  it 
of  interest,  particularly  pages  23  to  29  which  were  submitted  to  the 
then  President-elect,  Mr.  Kennedy,  on  January  19, 1961. 

Mr.  Poage.  Without  objection  it  will  be  inserted  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Townsend.  That  is  all  I  propose  to  suggest  in  connection  with 
the  eight-page  statement.  I  recommend  that  the  committee  members 
would  find  it  interesting  reading  and  if  you  take  the  time  to  read 
it  I  am  sure  that  you  will  find  Mr.  Lincoln  has  put  a  good  deal  of 
thought  and  energy  into  this  program. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  are  aware  that  he  has  had  a  big  part  in  this. 

Mr.  Townsend.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  do  appreciate  your  appearance. 

Mr.  Townsend.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  With  that  the  subcommittee  stands  adjourned. 

Thank  you. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 : 50  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480,  83D  CONGRESS 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  12,  1964 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington ,  D.O. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9 :30  a.m.,  in  room  324, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present  :  Senators  Ellender,  Johnston,  Talmadge,  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  McCarthy,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  McGovern,  Walters,  Aiken, 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  Cooper,  and  Mechem. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  before  us  this  morning  several  bills  which  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record  at  this  time,  along  with  reports  on  them,  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  an  extension  of  Public  Law  480.  Included  among 
these  reports  is  a  statement  of  the  Comptroller  General,  and  I  notice 
that  Mr.  Ralph  Ramsay,  Associate  General  Counsel  for  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  a  number  of  his  associates  are  present  in  the 
event  we  may  need  further  information  from  them. 

We  will  also  include  a  copy  of  II.R.  12298,  which  I  understand  the 
House  committee  is  to  report  with  a  few  amendments. 

(S.  1498,  S.  2687,  S.  2925,  and  II.R.  12298,  together  with  reports  and 
staff  analysis,  are  as  follows :) 

[S.  149S,  SSth  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  amend  section  304  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 

of  1954 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  clause  (1)  of  section  304(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1693),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “(1)  to  assist,  through  provisions 
for  alternative  marketing  and  purchasing  opportunities  agreed  upon  in  co¬ 
operation  with  friendly  nations  and  through  other  means,  such  friendly  nations 
to  be  independent  of  trade  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
with  nations  or  areas  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  or  the  Communist  regime  in  China,  and”. 


[S.  36S7,  SSth  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsection : 
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“(g)  require  such  foreign  currencies  to  be  convertible  to  dollars  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.” 

(2)  Section  102  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  “The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  finance  ocean  freight  charges 
under  this  section  only  to  the  extent  that  such  charges  are  higher  (than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case)  by  reason  of  a  requirement  that  the  commodities  be  trans¬ 
ported  in  United  States-flag  vessels.” 

(3)  Effective  January  1,  1965,  section  103(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this  title  during  the  period 
beginning  January  1,  1965,  and  ending  December  31,  1969,  which  will  call  for  ap¬ 
propriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  a  total  amount 
in  excess  of  $7,100,000,000  plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements  entered  into  in 
prior  years  have  called  or  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  years 
by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during  such  years :  Provided,  That  agreements  shall  not 
be  entered  into  during  any  calendar  year  of  such  period  which  will  call  for  appro¬ 
priations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  in  excess 
of  $2,500,000,000.  Iu  addition  to  the  agreements  which  may  be  entered  into 
within  the  foregoing  limitations,  agreements  may  also  be  entered  into  in  an 
amount  equal  to  amounts  received  in  United  States  dollars  as  loan  repayments 
under  this  title  and  deposited  to  the  account  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  or  as  reimbursements  from  other  agencies  pursuant  to  section  105  of  this 
Act  or  section  407  of  the  Act  of  September  1,  1954,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
171z-l) .” 

(4)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  the 
world  “military”  and  inserting  after  the  words  “common  defense”  the  words 
“including  internal  security”. 

(5)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  from  subsection  (e)  the 
words  “not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  currencies  received  pursuant  to  each 
such  agreement  shall  be  available”  and  substituting  “currencies  shall  also  be 
available”. 

((>)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub¬ 
sections  : 

“(t)  For  the  sale  for  dollars  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  for  payment 
of  expenses  in  foreign  countries  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  and  products  thereof  pursuant  to  titles  II  and  III  of 
this  Act  and  section  9  of  the  Act  of  September  6,  1958  (72  Stat.  1790)  :  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  nothing  contained  herein  shall  prohibit  the  payment  of  such  expenses 
pursuant  to  other  authority  contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act. 

“(u)  For  the  sale  for  dollars  to  privately  owned  United  States-flag  com¬ 
mercial  vessels  for  use  in  paying  port  fees,  unloading,  lightering,  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  in  foreign  ports  in  connection  with  the  carrying  of  cargo  under 
this  Act  and  section  9  of  the  Act  of  September  6,  1958  (72  Stat.  1790).” 

(7)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following :  “Any  loan  made  under  the  authority  of  this  section  shall  bear  interest 
at  such  rate  as  the  President  may  determine  but  not  less  than  the  cost  of  funds 
to  the  United  States  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yields  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States  having 
maturity  comparable  to  the  maturity  of  such  loans.” 

(8)  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “six  months” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “year” ;  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
section  the  following:  “In  the  case  of  any  country  which  has  more  than  one 
exchange  rate,  or  for  which  the  exchange  rate  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  sale 
did  not  reflect  the  real  value  of  the  foreign  currency,  such  report  shall  specify 
the  various  effective  exchange  rates,  the  exchange  rate  applied  to  the  sale,  an 
estimate  of  the  real  value  of  the  currency,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  explain  the  transaction”. 

(9)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  (i)  by  striking  out  “1961”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “1965”;  (ill  by  striking  out  “1964”  and  substituting  “1969”;  (iii)  by 
striking  out  “$300,000,000”;  and  substituting  “$450,000,000”;  and  (iv)  by  in¬ 
serting  after  “charges  for  general  average  contributions  arising  out  of  the 
ocean  transport  of  commodities  transferred  pursuant  hereto”  the  following: 
“or  donated  under  said  section  416,  section  308  of  this  Act  or  section  9  of  the 
Act  of  September  6,  1958  (72  Stat.  1790)”.  Clauses  (i),  (ii),  and  (iii)  hereof 
shall  not  become  effective  until  January  1, 1965. 
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(10)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  “1964” 
and  inserting  “1969”. 

(11)  Title  III  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  section : 

“Sec.  309.  The  President  shall  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  that  funds  and  commodities  available  under  title  I  and  IV  and  section  202 
of  this  Act  are  used  only  to  carry  out  purposes  which  otherwise  would  be 
carried  out  with  appropriated  funds.  The  President  shall  include  in  the  annual 
budget  required  by  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
•Tune  30,  1966,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  a  statement  showing  for  each 
subsection  of  section  104  the  following:  (a)  The  estimated  amount  of  foreign 
currencies  available  under  title  I  for  the  purposes  of  such  subsection,  and  the 
amount  proposed  to  be  used  therefor  during  such  fiscal  year;  (b)  the  estimated 
amount  of  all  other  commodities  and  funds  available  under  each  other  provision 
of  this  and  other  Acts  for  generally  similar  purposes,  and  the  amount  thereof  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  used  for  such  generally  similar  purposes  during  such  fiscal  year ;  (c) 
the  amount  of  appropriations  provided  for  in  the  budget  for  generally  similar  pur¬ 
poses,  designating  each  appropriation  item  ;  (d)  the  reasons  for  not  using  commod¬ 
ities  and  funds  described  in  (a)  and  (b)  in  lieu  of  the  appropriations  described 
in  (c)  ;  and  (e)  the  total  amounts  of  currencies,  commodities  and  funds  de¬ 
voted  to  such  purposes  and  generally  similar  purposes  during  the  period 
beginning  July  10,  1954,  and  ending  up  with  the  last  date  prior  to  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  budget  for  which  such  information  is  available.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  foregoing  sentence  currencies,  commodities,  and  funds  shall 
be  considered  available  for  any  purpose  if  they  could  lawfully  and  prop¬ 
erly  be  used  for  such  purpose,  even  though  they  may  have  been  administra¬ 
tively  allocated  to  some  other  purpose.  Such  statement  shall  also  contain  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  commodities  to  be  covered  by  sales  agreements  or  grants 
negotiated  or  made  under  title  I  and  IV  and  section  202  of  this  Act,  respectively, 
during  such  fiscal  year ;  the  amounts  of  the  sales  proceeds  therefor  ( including  the 
value  of  any  economic  or  community  development  carried  out  through  grants 
under  section  202 )  ;  the  purposes  for  which  such  proceeds  will  be  used ;  the 
extent  to  which  such  use  will  preclude  the  necessity  for  the  appropriation  of  other 
funds ;  and,  if  any  foreign  currencies  which  will  accrue  under  any  such  agree¬ 
ment  cannot  be  used  within  the  foreseeable  future,  the  reasons  for  entering  into 
such  agreement.  No  agreement  shall  be  entered  into  which  would  result  in  ex¬ 
ceeding  any  estimate  provided  for  in  the  preceding  sentence,  or  such  other  limi¬ 
tation  as  may  be  fixed  by  appropriation  Act.” 

(12)  The  first  sentence  of  section  403  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  “more  than”  and  inserting  the  words  “less  than”. 


[S.  2025,  S8tli  Cong.,  2d  seas.] 

A  BILL  To  amend  title  II  of  Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress,  to  authorize  the  use 
of  foreign  currencies  by  the  President  to  carry  out  more  effectively  programs  undertaken 
under  titles  II  and  III 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress) , 
as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows  : 

(1)  After  the  third  sentence  insert  the  following  new  sentence:  “In  addition 
to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes  under  any  other  Act,  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  may  be  used  to  purchase  foreign  currencies  accruing 
under  title  I  in  order  to  meet  costs  (except  the  personnel  and  administrative  costs 
of  cooperating  sponsors,  distributing  agencies,  and  recipient  agencies)  designed  to 
assure  that  commodities  made  available  under  this  title  or  under  title  III  are  used 
to  carry  out  more  effectively  the  purposes  for  which  such  commodities  are  made 
available  or  to  promote  community  and  other  self-help  activities  designed  to  alle¬ 
viate  the  causes  of  the  need  for  such  assistance :  Provided,  however,  That  such 
funds  shall  be  used  only  to  supplement,  and  not  substitute  for,  funds  normally 
available  for  such  purposes  from  other  non-United  States  Government  sources.” 

(2)  In  the  last  sentence  after  “costs”  insert  “or  for  the  purchase  of  foreign 
currencies”. 
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[H.R.  12298,  88th  Cons.,  2d'  sess.J 

A  BILL  To  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Effective  January  1,  1965,  section  103(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “1962”  and  substiuing  in  lieu  thereof  “1965”,  by  striking  out 
“1964”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  “1967”,  by  striking  out  “$4,500,000,000” 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  “$4,000,000,000”,  and  by  inserting  prior  to  the 
colon  the  following :  “plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements  entered  into  in 
prior  years  have  called  or  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  years  by  this 
Act  as  in  effect  during  such  years”. 

(2)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (c) 
the  word  “military”  and  inserting  after  the  words  “common  defense”  the  words 
“including  internal  security”. 

(3)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  from  subsection  (e)  the 
words  “not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  currencies  received  pursuant  to 
each  such  agreement  shall  he  available”  and  substituting  “currencies  shall  also  be 
available  to  the  maximum  usable  extent”. 

(4)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsections : 

“  (u)  To  use  foreign  currencies  which  are  in  excess  of  the  normal  requirements 
of  the  United  States  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  promote 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  less  developed  friendly  foreign  countries, 
their  technical  knowledge  and  skills  in  fields  such  as  food  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  education,  health  and  medicine,  and  engineering,  in  a  manner  which  will 
secure  to  the  United  States  the  maximum  benefit  from  currencies  accruing 
under  this  title :  Provided,  however,  That  no  such  use  shall  be  made  of  such 
currencies  which  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  dollar  reimbursement  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  foreign  currencies.  There  is  hereby 
established  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricuture,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  The 
functions  of  such  Committee  shall  be  to  review  from  time  to  time  the  status  of 
foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under  this  title  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  with  regard  to  (1)  the  use  of  excess  currencies  under  the 
authority  conferred  upon  him  by  this  subsection  and  (2)  grants  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (e)  hereof. 

“(v)  For  the  use  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  make  investigations  and  studies 
deemed  necessary  by  the  chairman  of  the  respective  committees  to  carry  out 
their  statutory  responsibility  for  legislative  oversight  of  operations  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.” 

(5)  The  first  proviso  at  the  end  of  section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “to  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  foreign  currencies  which 
accrue  under  this  title and  substituting  “,  effective  with  respect  to  agreements 
entered  into  beginning  January  1,  1965,  to  not  less  than  20  percentum  in  the 
aggregate  of  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under  such  agreements:”. 

(6)  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “six  months” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “year”. 

(7)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  “1964”  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  “1967”. 

(8)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1961”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “1965” ;  by  striking  out  “1964”  and  substituting  “1967” ;  by  striking 
out  “$300,000,000”,  and  substituting  “$450,000.000” :  and  by  inserting  after 
“charges  for  general  average  contributions  arising  out  of  the  ocean  transport  of 
commodities  transferred  pursuant  hereto”  the  following :  “or  donated  under  said 
section  416,  section  308  of  this  Act  or  section  9  of  the  Act  of  September  6,  1958.” 

(10)  Section  203  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  third  sentence 
of  said  section  the  following  new  sentence :  “In  addition  to  other  funds  available 
for  such  purposes  under  any  other  Act,  funds  made  available  under  this  title 
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may  be  used  to  purchase  foreign  currencies  accruing  under  title  I  in  order  to 
meet  costs  (except  the  personnel  and  administrative  costs  of  cooperating  spon¬ 
sors,  distributing  agencies,  and  recipient  agencies)  designed  to  assure  that  com¬ 
modities  made  available  under  this  title  or  under  title  III  are  used  to  carry  out 
more  effectively  the  purposes  for  which  such  commodities  are  made  available  or 
to  promote  community  and  other  self-help  activities  designed  to  alleviate  the 
causes  of  the  need  for  such  assistance :  Provided,  however,  That  such  funds  shall 
be  used  ony  to  supplement  and  not  substitute  for,  funds  normally  available  for 
such  purposes  from  other  non-United  States  Government  sources,”  and  by  in¬ 
serting  after  the  word  “costs”  in  the  last  sentence  the  words  “or  for  the'pur- 
clmse  of  foreign  currencies”. 

(11)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (f)  the 
words  “from  the  government  or  agencies  thereof”  and  further  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (f)  and  adding  the  following:  “,  and  which  are 
not  less  favorable  than  the  highest  of  exchange  rates  obtainable  by  any  other 
nation.”. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  612  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1061, 
as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  redesignating  it  as  subsection  (t)  of  section  104 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

(2)  By  striking  “this  Act”  and  substituting  “the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended.”. 

(3)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  subsection  to  a  comma  and  add¬ 
ing  “except  that  in  the  case  of  any  such  foreign  currencies  acquired  through 
operations  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  United  States  dollars  received  from  the  sale  of  such 
foreign  currencies  shall  be  deposited  to  the  account  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  shall  be  treated  as  a  reimbursement  to  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  under  section  105  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  of  such  section :  “The  assistance  to  needy 
persons  provided  in  (4)  above  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  be  directed  toward 
community  and  other  self-help  activities  designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  the 
need  for  such  assistance.”. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  10,  1963. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  a  report  on  S. 
1498,  a  bill  to  amend  section  304  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  commonly  known  as  Public  Law  480  (83d  Cong.). 

S.  1498  would  amend  section  304  to  (1)  provide  for  the  use  of  title  I  of  the 
act  for  “alternative  marketing  and  purchasing  opportunities”  to  assist  friendly 
nations  to  be  independent  of  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  and  (2)  add  areas  and 
nations  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Communist  regime  in  China  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  from  which  the  United  States  would  seek  to  assist  friendly  countries  to 
be  independent  in  their  trade. 

The  Department  does  not  recommend  enactment  of  the  provision  for  alternative 
marketing  and  purchasing  opportunities  but  has  no  objection  to  the  provision 
adding  areas  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Communist  regime  in  China. 

Considerable  use  is  made  of  the  title  I,  Public  Law  480  authority  to  assist 
friendly  nations  to  be  independent  of  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  Sales  of 
U.S.  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  currencies  are  made  to  these 
countries,  thereby  making  it  unnecessary  that  they  obtain  these  commodities 
from  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  proposed  amendment  of  section  304  would  neither 
broaden  nor  facilitate  the  use  of  title  I. 

If  the  proposed  language  regarding  alternative  marketing  and  purchasing 
opportunities  contemplates  the  use  of  title  I  proceeds  to  purchase  other  com¬ 
modities  from  friendly  countries  in  order  to  make  them  independent  of  trade 
with  Sino-Soviet  bloc  countries,  we  believe  this  would  be  neither  practicable  nor 
desirable.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  arrangements  could  be  made  with  partici¬ 
pating  countries  to  purchase  or  effectively  use  commodities  in  this  manner.  In 
the  administration  of  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  we  have  not  experienced  the  need  to 
use  foreign  currency  proceeds  for  the  purpose  of  preemptive  purchases.  More- 
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over,  we  believe  it  would  be  undesirable  that  legislation  be  enacted  which 
would  suggest  that  the  United  States  intends  to  use  the  title  I  authority  for 
this  purpose. 

With  respect  to  adding  areas  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Communist  regime 
in  China  to  those  countries  from  which  the  United  States  would  seek  to  assist 
friendly  contries  to  be  independent  in  their  trade,  we  have  been  advised  by  the 
Department  of  State  that  it  considers  this  change  useful  and  desirable  and 
entirely  consistent  with  U.S.  policy  regarding  the  Communist  Chinese  regime. 
Therefore,  the  Department  would  have  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  this 
proposal. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration’s  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Charles  S.  Murphy,  Acting  Secretary. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  October  11, 1963. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Your  letter  of  May  10,  1963,  requested  a  report  on  S. 
1498,  a  bill  to  amend  section  304  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

Senate  bill  1498  would  add  a  specific  reference  in  section  304  to  the  use  of 
title  I  of  the  act  to  provide  “alternative  marketing  and  purchasing  opportuni¬ 
ties,”  as  a  means  of  assisting  friendly  nations  to  be  independent  of  trade  with 
the  Soviet  bloc.  Secondly,  the  bill  would  add  areas  controlled  by  the  Communist 
regime  in  China  to  those  countries  from  which  the  United  States  would  seek  to 
make  friendly  countries  independent  with  regard  to  trade. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  first  of  these  additions  would  be  both 
unnecessary  and  undesirable,  but  that  the  second  would  be  desirable. 

There  is  no  need  to  add  specific  reference  in  section  304  to  the  provision  of 
“alternative  marketing  and  purchasing  opportunities”  for  friendly  nations.  The 
administration  is  already  authorized  by  section  304  to  do  this,  and  the  new 
language  would  not  add  to  its  authority  in  this  connection. 

However,  the  language  on  “alternative  marketing  and  purchasing  opportuni¬ 
ties”  would  have  certain  undesirable  effects.  It  would  indicate  that  Congress 
expects  the  administration  not  only  to  sell  surplus  agricultural  commodities, 
but  also  to  use  some  of  the  foreign  currency  proceeds  deriving  from  such  sales 
to  purchase  other  commodities  in  order  to  render  some  countries  independent  of 
trade  with  Sino-Soviet  bloc  countries.  Thus  the  new  language  would  suggest, 
although  this  may  not  have  been  intended,  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  about 
to  embark  on  a  major  campaign  of  preemptive  buying  of  commodities  through¬ 
out  the  world.  The  Department  considers  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  con¬ 
vey  any  such  impression  to  the  less  developed  countries.  It  is  likely  that  many 
of  them  would  soon  urge  the  U.S.  Government  to  buy  from  them  large  quantities 
of  various  commodities  which  they  might  otherwise  sell  or  barter  to  Communist 
countries.  This  Government  would  be  faced  with  the  unpleasant  alternatives  of 
accommodating  a  number  of  these  countries,  which  would  involve  expenditures 
far  out  of  proportion  to  the  potential  gains  involved  in  temporarily  decreasing 
somewhat  their  trade  with  Communist  countries,  or  of  disappointing  these  gov¬ 
ernments  by  rejecting  such  offers.  Furthermore,  any  preemptive  purchasing  by 
this  Government  might  serve  to  stimulate  uneconomic  production  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  and  to  arouse  expectation  that  surplus  commodities  could  always  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  State  has  not  encountered  a  situation  in  recent  years  where 
it  appeared  desirable  and  practicable  to  influence  the  trade  of  a  free  world 
country  with  a  Communist  country  by  resorting  to  preemptive  purchases  with 
funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  must  oppose  a  provision  which  would  suggest  that  the  U.S. 
Government  intends  to  make  a  regular  practice  of  such  a  technique.  If  a 
highly  unusual  situation  should  arise  in  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  resort 
to  preemptive  buying,  this  could  be  done  even  without  the  additional  language 
contained  in  Senate  bill  1498. 
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The  second  change  which  would  be  effected  by  Senate  bill  1498  would  add" 
areas  controlled  by  the  Communist  regime  in  China  to  those  from  which  the 
U.S.  Government  should  seek  to  make  friendly  countries  independent  in  their 
trade.  The  Department  considers  that  this  change  would  be  a  useful  and  de¬ 
sirable  one  entirely  consistent  with  the  U.S.  policy  regarding  the  Communist 
Chinese  regime.  It  wishes  to  support  that  part  of  Senate  bill  1498  which  would 
serve  this  purpose. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this  report  foir 
the  consideration  of  the  committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Frederick  G.  Dutton, 

Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State). 


Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  18, 1961,. 

Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

President  Pro  Tempore 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Hayden  :  One  of  the  deep  satisfactions  that  come  to  me  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  is  the  fact  that  I  am  able  to  play  a  part  in  carrying  forward 
our  Nation’s  highly  successful  agricultural  export  program  under  Public  Law  480. 
I  know  that  many  of  my  friends  in  Congress  feel  exactly  the  same  way. 

Public  Law  480  currently  is  making  a  greater  contribution  than  at  any  time  in 
its  nearly  10  years  of  operation.  Shipments  of  U.S.  agricultural  products  under 
the  program  reached  an  alltime  high  record  of  more  than  $1.6  billion,  export 
market  value,  in  calendar  year  1963.  Not  only  are  such  shipments  putting  food 
and  fiber  into  the  hands  of  needy  foreign  friends  and  accelerating  their  growth 
programs,  but  also  they  effectively  serve  our  farm  and  business  communities  by 
building  future  foreign  markets  for  our  efficiently  produced  abundance.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  on  our  farms  and  in  our  towns  and  cities  depend 
wholly  or  substantially  on  the  production,  processing,  transporting,  and  related 
activities  brought  about  by  Public  Law  480. 

The  programs,  operating  in  more  than  100  nations,  have  begun  to  make  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  economic  growth  that  is  even  more  dramatic.  More  than  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  workers  in  19  countries  are  paid  directly  in  U.S.  food  under  Public  Law  480 
food-for-work  programs.  Many  thousands  more  are  employed  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  use  of  local  currencies  for  economic  development  projects. 

Titles  I  and  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (Public  Law  480,  83d  Cong.)  are  authorized  through  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  calendar  year.  I  am  enclosing  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  extend 
these  authorities. 

It  is  proposed  that  (1)  the  authority  to  enter  into  agreements  under  title  I  be 
extended  5  calendar  years  through  December  31,  1969,  and  increased  by  $7.1 
billion  for  the  5-year  period  with  a  limitation  of  $2.5  billion  in  any  calendar  year 
with  provision  for  the  carryover  of  uncommitted  authorizations  from  prior  years, 
(2)  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  be  authorized  for  procurement  of  equipment, 
materials,  facilities,  and  services  for  internal  security  programs,  in  addition  to 
the  military  categories  presently  authorized  for  the  common  defense,  (3)  the 
existing  25-percent  limitation  on  loans  to  private  business  firms  be  eliminated, 
(4)  authorization  be  included  for  the  sale  of  title  I  currencies  for  dollars  to 
voluntary  agencies  and  to  U.S.-flag  vessels  for  payment  of  certain  expenses  in¬ 
curred  under  the  act,  (5)  the  requirement  of  reports  on  activities  under  the  act 
be  changed  from  every  6  months  to  each  year,  and  (6)  the  title  II  authority  be 
increased  to  $450  million  for  each  of  the  calendar  years  1965  through  1969  and 
authority  to  make  general  average  contributions  be  extended  to  title  III  and 
related  shipments. 

Title  I  of  Public  Law  480  authorizes  the  President  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
friendly  nations  or  organizations  of  friendly  nations  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  currencies.  Congressional  authori¬ 
zations  for  the  5-year  period  January  1,  1960,  through  December  31,  1964,  total 
$9.5  billion,  with  a  maximum  of  $2.5  billion  during  each  of  the  calendar  years 
1961  through  1964.  Programing  for  the  past  5  years  resulted  in  costs  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  approximately  $9  billion.  However,  it  is  an- 
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ticipated  that  dollar  reimbursements  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from 
other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  as  a  result  of  loan  repayments  and  sales 
of  title  I  currencies  will  provide  approximately  $1  billion  so  that  authorization 
of  further  appropriations  of  $7.1  billion  plus  carryover  of  uncommited  authoriza¬ 
tions  will  be  sufficient..  Public  Law  87-128  which  extended  title  I  authority 
through  December  31,  1964,  did  not  include  the  provision  for  the  carryover  of  un¬ 
commited  authorizations  from  prior  years  which  had  been  included  in  previous 
extensions  of  title  I.  The  enclosed  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  requests  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  be  restored  to  eliminate  administrative  and  accounting  problems  which 
have  resulted. 

The  request  for  a  5-year  extension  of  the  title  I  program  is  presented  to  permit 
continuation  of  orderly  programing  and  shipment  of  agricultural  surplus  to  food 
and  liber  deficit  areas  of  the  world,  principally  less  developed  nations.  Enact¬ 
ment  of  the  proposal  will  facilitate  efforts  to  make  maximum  utilization  of  our 
agricultural  abundance  under  the  food-for-peace  program  and  to  continue  to 
negotiate  agreements  on  a  long-term  basis  where  there  are  oportunities  to  pro¬ 
gram  commodities  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  American  agriculture  to  do  so. 

The  foreign  currency  uses  now  include  authorization  for  procurement  of  mili¬ 
tary  equipment,  materials,  facilities,  and  services  for  the  common  defense.  In 
order  to  make  clear  that  this  authority  can  he  used  for  activities  in  support  of 
counterinsurgency  programs,  such  as  the  Vietnam  strategic  hamlet  program, 
and  other  activities  vital  to  counteract  Communist-inspired  subversion  and  in¬ 
surgency,  we  are  requesting  that  the  authority  be  changed  to  delete  reference  to 
“military”  goods  and  services  and  to  make  explicit  that  the  authority  may  be 
used  to  procure  any  goods  and  services  necessary  for  the  “common  defense” 
including  within  that  concept  “internal  security  programs." 

Public  Law  480  now  provides  a  limit  of  25  percent  on  the  amount  of  foreign 
currency  that  can  be  set  aside  in  each  agreement  for  loans  to  private  business 
firms.  There  may  be  occasions  when  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  developing 
countries  and  to  the  United  States  to  provide  for  a  larger  share  of  title  I  cur¬ 
rency  for  this  purpose. 

Amendment  of  section  104  is  requested  to  provide  for  the  scale  of  title  I  for¬ 
eign  currencies  to  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  for  use  in  paying  expenses  abroad  in 
connection  with  the  distribution  of  donated  commodities  and  to  U.S. -flag  vessels 
for  use  in  paying  port  fees,  unloading,  lightering,  and  other  charges  at  desti¬ 
nation  in  connection  with  the  carrying  of  Public  Law  480  cargo.  It  is  now 
necessary  for  these  users  to  purchase  foreign  currencies  abroad  to  pay  these 
expenses  and  the  sale  of  title  I  currencies  for  this  purpose  would  represent  a 
dollar  saving  to  the  United  States  in  countries  where  it  is  not  necessary  to 
purchase  currencies  to  meet  other  U.S.  obligations.  This  amendment  would 
facilitate  the  negotiation  of  agreements  providing  for  the  use  of  funds  for  these 
purposes. 

The  act  provides  that  a  report  on  activities  be  made  every  6  months.  The  19th 
semiannual  report  now  in  preparation,  as  well  as  the  several  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  reports,  reveal  that  these  summaries  of  statistics  and  factual  information 
will  serve  the  purpose  at  considerably  lower  cost  if  they  are  submitted  annually. 
Additional  timely  information  is  made  available  to  the  committees,  Congress, 
and  the  public  as  it  becomes  available  and  is  most  useful. 

In  order  to  permit  continuation  of  useful  activities  which  have  been  possible 
under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  (relating  to  famine  relief  and  other  assistance), 
it  is  proposed  that  this  authority  be  extended  for  5  calendar  years  through 
December  31,  1969.  It  is  also  proposed  that  the  authorization  be  increased  to 
$450  million  per  calendar  year.  This  amount  along  with  uncommitted  author¬ 
izations  from  prior  years  will  provide  for  an  expansion  in  the  economic  and  com¬ 
munity  development  programs  authorized  under  section  202.  The  current  au¬ 
thorization  for  title  II  programs  is  $300  million  per  calendar  year.  However,  by 
utilizing  uncommitted  authorizations  from  prior  years,  programing  for  fiscal 
year  1963  was  at  a  rate  of  $354  million.  Section  203  of  Public  Law  480  also 
authorizes  the  use  of  title  II  funds  to  pay  certain  transportation  costs  on  com¬ 
modities  donated  under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  authorizes  the  payment  of  charges  for  general  average  contributions  from 
title  II  funds.  It  is  proposed  that  language  be  inserted  to  extend  the  authority 
fib r  the  payment  of  charges  for  general  average  contributions  to  commodities 
donated  under  section  416  and  related  statutes  when  title  II  funds  are  used  to 
pay  ocean  freight  charges. 
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With  the  possible  exception  of  the  increasing  operations  under  title  II,  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  proposed  legislation  would  result  in  no  increase  in  employment  or 
administrative  costs  in  the  fiscal  year  1965.  The  program  cost  of  $1.5  billion 
estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  takes  into  account  the  proposed  amendments. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Orville  L.  Freeman. 

Secretary. 


Explanation 

This  amendment  would : 

(1)  a.  Extend  title  1  for  5  years  beginning  January  1,  1965,  and  ending  De¬ 
cember  31,  1969. 

1).  Authorize  agreements  of  $7.1  billion  over  the  5-year  period,  with  not  more 
than  $2.5  billion  in  any  one  calendar  year.  In  addition,  the  amendment  would 

(1)  provide  for  additional  authorization  of  agreements  by  the  amounts  of  reim¬ 
bursements  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  other  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Government  for  foreign  currencies  and  repayment  of  economic  development  loans 
in  dollars,  currently  estimated  at  approximately  $1  billion,  and  (2)  provide  for 
carryover  of  unused  authorization  from  prior  years,  including  the  approximately 
.$407  million  of  unused  balance  not  previously  provided  for  as  of  December  31, 
1961,  plus  any  amount  remaining  uncommitted  from  the  current  authorization 
on  December  31,  1964,  projected  at  approximately  $500  million.  (A  similar  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  included  in  every  extension  of  title  I  authority  except  that  of 
Public  Law  87-128,  enacted  August  8,  1961.  Reenactment  of  this  provision  will 
eliminate  administrative  and  accounting  problems  resulting  from  modifications 
and  amendments  of  agreements  which  take  place  after  the  expiration  of  the 
authorization  under  which  the  agreements  were  signed.) 

(2)  Authorize  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  procurement  of  any  equipment, 
materials,  facilities,  and  services  necessary  for  the  common  defense  including 
internal  security. 

(3)  Eliminate  the  25-percent  limitation  on  Cooley  amendment  loans  of  foreign 
currencies  to  private  business  firms. 

(4)  a.  Facilitate  the  negotiation  of  foreign  currency  amounts  for  sale  to  U.S. 
voluntary  agencies  as  permitted  by  a  new  section  612(b)  in  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act. 

1).  Facilitate  arrangements  to  furnish  foreign  currencies  for  payment  of  foreign 
charges  instead  of  furnishing  dollars  with  which  ship  operators  buy  foreign 
currencies  to  pay  these  charges. 

(5)  Change  from  6  months  to  each  year  the  requirement  of  reports  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  on  activities  under  the  act. 

(6)  a.  Extend  title  II  for  5  years  through  December  31,  1969,  and  provide  for 
an  increase  in  the  annual  title  II  authorization  to  $450  million  compared  with 
the  present  $300  million.  Utilizing  unused  authorizations  from  prior  years, 
title  II  commitments  during  fiscal  year  1963  amounted  to  $354  million. 

l>.  Extend  to  title  III  and  related  shipments  the  general  average  contribution 
authority  now  provided  for  title  II  shipments.  Under  general  average  arrange¬ 
ments,  risks  and  losses  to  a  vessel  and  its  cargo  are  distributed  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  vessel,  the  cargo,  and  the  freight  to  be  earned. 


Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Staff  Summary  of  S.  2687 

This  bill  would  amend  Public  Law  480,  83d  Cong.,  to — 

(1)  Require  title  I  foreign  currencies  to  be  convertible  to  dollars  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

(2)  Prohibit  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  financing  ocean  freight 
charges  on  title  I  shipments,  except  to  the  extent  of  the  differential  required 
as  a  result  of  cargo  preference  where  the  U.S. -flag  vessel  rate  exceeds  foreign 
vessel  rates. 

(3)  Limit  title  I  agreements  during  1965  through  1969  to  $7.1  billion,  plus 
unused  authorizations  from  prior  years  (estimated  at  $907  million)  and  limit 
agreements  during  anyone  of  such  5  years  to  $2.5  billion ;  but  each  of  these 
limits  may  be  exceeded  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  U.S.  dollars  received  by 
CCC ;  ( i )  in  repayment  of  title  I  loans;  and  (ii)  as  reimbursements  from  other 
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agencies  under  section  105  of  Public  Law  480  or  section  407  of  the  act  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1954  (dealing  with  military  housing) . 

(4)  Define  “common  defense”  in  secton  104(c)  as  including  internal  security, 
so  that  title  I  currencies  may  be  used  to  procure  materials,  facilities,  and  serv¬ 
ices  for  internal  security. 

(5)  Eliminate  the  provision  of  section  104(e)  limiting  loans  to  private  busi¬ 
ness  firms  under  the  so-called  Cooley  amendment  to  25  percent  of  the  foreign 
currencies  received  pursuant  to  each  agreement. 

(6)  (a)  Facilitate  the  negotiation  of  foreign  currency  amounts  for  sale  for 
dollars  to  U.S.  voluntarily  agencies  as  permitted  by  a  new  612(b)  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act. 

(b)  Facilitate  arrangements  to  furnish  foreign  currencies  for  sale  for  dollars 
to  private  owned  U.S.-tiag  vessels  to  cover  port  fees,  unloading,  lightering  and 
other  necessary  expenses  in  foreign  ports  in  connection  with  cargo  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  and  section  9  of  the  act  of  September  6,  1958  (relating  to  foreign 
donation  of  fats  and  oils  and  donations  to  areas  under  U.S.  jurisdiction  or  ad¬ 
ministration). 

(7)  Require  title  I  loans  to  bear  interest  at  not  less  than  the  cost  of  funds 
to  the  United  States. 

(8(a)  Provide  for  annual,  instead  of  semiannual,  reports  by  the  President. 

(b)  Require  such  reports  to  contain  a  full  explanation  of  any  transactions 
involving  exchange  rates  which  do  not  reflect  full  value. 

(9)  (a)  Limit  title  II  assistance  during  each  of  the  5  years  1965  through  1969 
to  $450  million  (compared  with  $300  million  at  present),  plus,  as  at  present,  the 
unused  authorization  for  the  preceding  year. 

(b)  Extend  to  title  III  and  related  shipments  the  authority  (now  provided 
for  title  II  shipments)  to  pay  general  average  contributions  from  title  II  funds. 
Under  general  average  arrangements,  risks  and  losses  to  a  vessel  and  its  cargo 
are  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  vessel,  the  cargo,  and  the  freight 
to  be  earned. 

(10)  Extend  titles  I  and  II  5  years  through  1969. 

(11)  restrict  use  of  title  I  foreign  currencies,  section  202  commodity  grants, 
and  title  IV  credit  sales  promoting  economic  development  to  purposes  for  which 
funds  would  otherwise  be  appropriated ;  require  the  budget  to  show  in  one 
place  all  funds  available,  requested,  or  to  be  generated  for  each  purpose  set  out 
in  section  104  of  Public  Law  4S0 :  and  require  advance  justification  of  any  agree¬ 
ment  which  would  generate  foreign  currencies  for  which  there  is  no  foreseeable 
need. 

(12)  make  the  cost  of  funds  to  the  United  States  the  minimum,  rather  than 
the  maximum,  interest  rate  on  title  IV  credit  sales. 

The  provisions  described  in  clauses  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  (8)  (a),  (9),  and  (10' 
constitute  the  provisions  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his  lette- 
of  February  18  to  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate.  The  clause  num¬ 
bers  correspond  to  the  clause  numbers  in  the  bill. 


Comptroller  General  oe  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  16, 196Jf. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ei.lendeu, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Your  letter  of  May  18,  1964,  requests  our  comments  on 
S.  2687,  which  would  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  22  U.S.C.  1922  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  Public  Law 
480),  and  make  certain  amendments  thereto. 

The  extension  of  P.L.  480  involves  matters  of  policy  which  are  primarily 
for  determination  by  the  Congress  and  one  on  which  we  have  no  recommendations 
to  make.  We  do  have  some  comments,  however,  as  a  result  of  our  reviews  of 
P.L.  480  and  foreign  assistance  programs  which  we  believe  warrant  serious 
consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Section  3  of  S.  2687  would  amend  section  103(b)  of  P.L.  480  to  provide 
that  agreements  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  under  Title 
I  shall  not  be  entered  into  which  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  $7.1  billion  in  the  5-year 
period  starting  January  1,  1965,  in  addition  to  unused  authorizations  from  prior 
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years.  Agreements  daring  anyone  of  such  5  years  may  not  be  entered  into  which 
would  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  CCC  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  $2.5  bil¬ 
lion.  However,  these  limits  can  be  exceeded  by  the  amount  of  loan  repayments 
received  in  dollars  under  title  I  or  certain  dollar  amounts  received  as  reim¬ 
bursements  from  other  agencies  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  currencies. 

Data  submitted  by  the  executive  branch  indicates  that  the  foregoing  authori¬ 
zation  is  designed  to  permit  commodities  in  the  amount  of  $9  billion,  including 
associated  costs,  to  be  sold  under  title  I  in  the  5-year  period.  As  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  determine,  the  data  submitted  to  the  Congress  justified  this 
amount  solely  on  estimates  that  annual  sales  will  be  reached  during  1965-69 
in  the  same  volume  as  the  annual  level  of  title  I  sales  for  the  past  5  years. 
Once  this  total  amount  is  authorized  the  proposed  title  I  sales,  programs  of  the 
executive  agencies  are  not  subjected  to  annual  appropriation  reviews  by  the 
Congress.  Annual  appropriations  are  made  by  the  Congress,  however,  based 
on  estimates  of  amounts  necessary  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  the  commodities  to  be  shipped  abroad  under  the  title  I  program  during 
the  budget  year  and  for  prior  year  costs  not  previously  reimbursed. 

Under  this  arrangement  the  executive  branch  has  almost  unlimited  discretion 
within  the  $9  billion  ceiling,  to  determine  such  matters  as  the  countries  with 
whom  sales  agreements  will  be  made,  the  amounts  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  that  will  he  sold  in  each  country  and  the  type  of  commodities  to  be 
included  in  the  sales.  In  addition,  the  executive  branch  has  wide  latitude  in 
determining  the  conditions  of  sale  in  such  matters,  such  as :  whether  sales  of 
surplus  commodities  will  be  for  local  currency.  U.S.  dollars,  or  long-term  credits; 
the  amounts  of  sales  proceeds  to  lie  made  available  for  loans  or  grants  to  the 
recipient  country ;  and  the  amounts  of  sales  proceeds  which  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  U.S.  uses. 

It  is  evident  that  P.L.  480  title  I  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  are 
not  strictly  commercial  transactions  since  the  sales  proceeds  which  accrue  to 
the  United  States  are  in  the  local  currencies  of  the  recipient  country,  most  of 
which  are  given  back  to  the  country  in  the  form  of  loans  or  grants.  Such  sales 
are  but  one  part  of  the  total  program  of  economic  assistance  provided  to  achieve 
U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives.  However,  no  equivalent  degree  of  congressional 
review  exists  over  the  programs  and  conditions  under  which  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  are  provided  to  foreign  countries  similar  to  that  which  exists 
over  other  elements  of  the  foreign  assistance  program.  Since  such  commodities 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  foreign  assistance  program  and  provide  resources  for 
economic  development  and  other  purposes  which  differ  only  in  composition  from 
the  other  kinds  of  resources  provided  to  these  countries  under  foreign  assistance 
legislation,  the  Congress  may  wish  to  consider  the  desirability  of  reqiuring  the 
executive  agencies  to  submit  annual  justifications,  as  part  of  the  appropriation 
process,  for  the  sales  programs  which  are  proposed  under  title  I,  taking  into 
account  such  matters  as  the  ability  of  the  recipient  countries  to  procure  the 
commodities  with  dollars  or  on  long-term  credit,  the  extent  of  foreign  currencies 
currently  being  held  by  the  United  States  in  these  countries,  the  extent  to  which 
additional  title  I  sales  would  increase  such  holdings  and  the  purposes  for  which 
the  local  currencies  would  be  used.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  substituting 
the  language  “not  to  exceed  $2,500,000,000  provided  annually  in  appropriation 
acts,”  for  the  phrase  “in  excess  of  $2,500,000,000”  in  line  19,  page  2,  of  S.  2687. 
In  this  manner,  the  Congress  would  be  in  a  position  to  (1)  evaluate  the  economic 
assistance  being  furnished  in  the  form  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  the 
light  of  other  types  of  assistance  being  provided,  (2)  consider  the  impact  of  the 
P.L.  480  program  on  the  overall  program  of  the  United  States  to  achieve  its 
economic  and  political  objectives  in  each  of  the  recipient  countries,  and  (3)  assure 
optimum  movement  abroad  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

The  foregoing  would  appear  to  be  especially  pertinent  in  light  of  the  following 
considerations : 

1.  Very  large  amounts  of  local  currencies  have  accrued  in  many  countries  from 
tile  I  sales  which  are  excess  to  any  foreseeable  needs  of  the  United  States  and 
which  may  present  considerable  difficulties  to  the  countries  concerned.  Con¬ 
tinued  accumulation  of  such  excesses  under  the  broad  authority  proposed  to  be 
given  to  the  executive  agencies  to  provide  additional  commodities  to  foreign 
countries  and  incur  additional  associated  costs  totaling  $9  billion  may  compound 
these  difficulties.  The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  U.S.  holdings  of  local 
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currencies  in  countries  which  have  been  determined  to  be  excess  currency 
countries. 


Country  and  currency 


Equivalent  value  in  millions  of  dollars, 
at  the  then  current  rate  of  exchange 


June  1961 


June  1962 


June  1963 


India  (rupees) _ 

Poland  (zlotys) _ 

Yugoslavia  (dinars) _ 

United  Arab  Republic  (pounds) 

Pakistan  (rupees) _ 

Israel  (pounds) _ 

Burma  (kyats) . . . . 

Indonesia  (rupiah) _ _ 


$977 

$1, 022 

349 

393 

104 

178 

129 

156 

209 

165 

72 

47 

37 

33 

78 

96 

$1,  010 
442 
279 
211 
190 
68 
32 
1  21 


1  Change  in  exchange  rate  during  fiscal  year  1963  caused  $130,000,000  decrease. 

2.  P.L.  480  exports  of  farm  products  during  fiscal  year  1963  account  for  30 
percent  of  the  total  agricultural  exports  of  the  United  States.  They  represent 
76  percent  of  all  wheat  exported,  21  percent  of  total  edible  vegetable  oil  exports, 
58  percent  of  total  milled  rice  exports  and  34  percent  of  all  cotton  exports. 
This  large  volume  of  agricultural  commodity  movements  under  P.L.  480  presents 
a  danger  of  displacing  normal  commercial  dollar  sales  and  a  consequent  adverse 
effect  on  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  position. 

3.  The  executive  agencies  have  pointed  out  that  the  P.L.  480  programs  have 
operated  to  develop  commerical  markets  in  countries  which  heretofore  have  not 
deemed  it  desirable  to  procure  U.S.  farm  products.  Increasing  dollar  purchases 
of  wheat  by  Japan  and  of  soybean  oil  by  Spain  have  been  cited  as  outstanding- 
examples.  However,  the  continued  programing  of  title  I  sales  to  such  countries 
as  India,  Pakistan,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  is  not  likely  to  develop  com¬ 
mercial  dollar  markets.  While  the  executive  agencies  are  aware  of  this  problem 
and  have  developed  elaborate  mechanisms  for  considering  these  matters  at  the 
time  sales  agreements  are  negotiated,  the  Congress  may  feel  it  desirable  to  under¬ 
take  annual  reviews  of  the  agencies’  plans  and  programs  in  this  respect. 

4.  Title  I  foreign  currency  sales  agreements,  since  the  start  of  the  program, 
have  involved  about  $14  billion.  Title  IV  sales  agreements  which  involve  dollar 
payments  by  foreign  governments  have  amounted  to  about  8236  million.  The 
proposed  authorization  of  $9  billion  is  premised  on  annual  sales  agreements  at 
about  the  same  level  as  in  the  preceding  5-year  period.  The  Congress  may  want 
to  consider  the  desirability  of  annual  reviews  of  the  agricultural  sales  programs 
to  assure  the  proposed  level  of  local  currency  sales  does  not  overlook  the  possibility 
of  maximizing  dollar  commercial  sales  and  that  such  level  is  in  consonance  with 
the  objective  of  moving  the  P.L.  480  program  toward  increasing  use  of  title  IV 
dollar  sales. 

5.  In  recent  years  congressional  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  desirability 
of  reviewing  U.S.  economic  assistance  to  foreign  countries  in  light  of  the  coun¬ 
tries’  own  efforts  to  develop  their  economies.  Foreign  assistance  legislation  has, 
in  the  past  required  the  development  of  plans  by  U.S.  agencies  for  the  phase- 
down  of  U.S.  assistance  as  the  foreign  economies  improve  and  U.S.  economic 
assistance  attains  its  objective  of  helping  the  recipient  countries  to  become  self- 
sufficient.  Proposed  surplus  agricultural  commodity  assistance,  since  it  is  an 
integral  part  of  economic  assistance  being  furnished  foreign  countries,  could 
well  be  considered  by  the  Congress  as  coming  within  the  same  objective  and 
subject  to  the  same  annual  scrutiny.  In  this  respect,  ive  have  noted  in  some  of 
the  reviews  we  now  have  underway  that  certain  AID  missions  are  treating  com¬ 
modities  available  under  P.L.  480  as  but  one  type  of  economic  resource  being  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  country  to  assist  it  in  its  economic  development  and  undertake  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  country  for  additional  quantities  of  P.L.  4S0  commodities  in  light 
of  the  programs  which  the  country  itself  has  undertaken  to  achieve  self-suffi¬ 
ciency.  Under  these  circumstances,  P.L.  480  sales  agreements  are  used  as  a 
lever  to  increase  the  pace  of  country  agricultural  development  and  to  hasten  the 
time  when  title  I  local  currency  sales  can  be  eliminated.  In  other  countries,  we 
noted  little  effort  on  the  part  of  AID  in  this  direction  and  as  a  result  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  seem  to  feel  that  foreign  import  requirements  will  be  met 
for  the  indefinite  future  through  P.L.  480  transactions.  The  authorization  of 
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an  annual  level  of  title  I,  P.L.  480  operations  for  the  subsequent  5-year  period 
at  the  same  level  as  the  preceding  levels  without  an  annual  review  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  would  appear  to  do  little  to  alter  the  attitude  of  these  countries  and  allevi¬ 
ate  the  pressure  on  the  executive  agencies  to  provide  additional  quantities  of 
P.L.  480  commodities. 

Section  11  of  S.  2687,  would  add  a  new  section  309  to  P.L.  4S0,  which  appears  to 
have  the  objective  of  establishing  tighter  annual  congressional  review  and  con¬ 
trol  over  certain  sections  of  P.L.  480  by  requiring  the  submission  of  data  in  the 
annual  budget  to  (1)  show  that  maximum  use  is  being  made  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities  and  foreign  currency  proceeds  to  carry  out  programs  that  would  other¬ 
wise  require  appropriated  funds ;  (2)  justify  annual  surplus  commodity  programs 
in  terms  of  the  need  for  and  intended  use  of  U.S.-owned  foreign  currency;  and 
(3)  justify  agreements  that  would  generate  foreign  currencies  over  and  above 
these  requirements.  These  objectives  are  generally  in  line  with  those  we  have 
delineated  above.  The  proposed  amendment  contains  a  number  of  requirements 
for  the  submission  of  detailed  information  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  these 
objectives.  In  addition,  section  309  would  provide  for  annual  submission  of 
estimates  of  the  value  of  commodities  to  be  covered  by  sales  agreements  or 
grants  negotiated  or  made  under  titles  I  and  IV  and  section  202  of  P.L.  4S0 
during  each  fiscal  year  and  limits  the  amount  of  agreements  which  can  be 
entered  into  to  such  estimates. 

A  number  of  reviews  we  have  performed  bear  out  the  need  for  imporved  con¬ 
trols  to  assure  maximum  utilization  of  foreign  currency  proceeds  in  lieu  of  U.S. 
dollars.  For  example,  we  reported  to  the  Congress  in  October  1962  (B-146749), 
that  dollar  expenditures  abroad  could  be  reduced  if  better  use  were  made  of 
U.S.-owned  local  currencies.  In  addition,  congressional  hearings  in  November 
1963  disclosed  that  substantial  dollar  expenditures  had  been  made  by  the  United 
States  in  India  to  finance  the  purchase  of  goods  for  other  friendly  countries  when 
at  the  same  time  substantial  amounts  of  Indian  currency  were  available  for  U.S. 
use. 

Although  we  agree  with  the  objectives  embodied  in  the  proposed  section  309, 
it  appears  that  the  prescribed  methods  of  accumulating  and  reporting  data,  and 
imposing  program  limitations,  might  not  effectively  achieve  these  objectives. 
However,  data  is  readily  available  within  the  executive  departments  which  would 
permit  the  compilation  of  meaningful  information  on  country  programs  in  terms 
of  the  commodity  needs  of  the  countries,  the  level  and  type  of  commodity  assist¬ 
ance  being  proposed  and  the  availability  and  utilization  of  local  currencies  in 
each  of  the  countries  securing  assistance  under  P.L.  480. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  objectives  such  as  those  sought  in  the  proposed 
amendment  could  be  achieved  by  requiring  submission  to  the  Congress  in  support 
of  the  annual  budget  of  the  following  types  of  data  for  each  country  involved 
in  surplus  commodity  programs : 

1.  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  amounts  of  proposed  sales  agreements  under  P.L. 
480  together  with  the  justification  for  entering  into  these  agreements.  The  justi¬ 
fication  should  include  sufficient  information  on  economic  conditions  in  the 
country,  including  country  agricultural  commodity  requirements,  local  produc¬ 
tion,  normal  commercial  procurements  from  the  United  States  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  foreign  exchange  holdings,  and  such  other  economic  data  as  would  permit 
an  evaluation  of  the  need  for  the  level  and  type  of  assistance  being  proposed. 

2.  Historical  data  regarding  sales  agreements  entered  into  and  commodities 
furnished  in  prior  years.  This  information  would  be  useful  in  permitting  the 
Congress  to  detect  trends  and  ascertain  progress  being  made  toward  achieving 
congressional  intent  to  shift  emphasis  of  programs  from  local  currency  sales 
to  dollar  sales  and  to  phase  down  programs  as  country  economic  conditions 
improve. 

3.  The  extent  of  foreign  currencies  generated  from  U.S.  dollar  programs  and 
surplus  commodity  programs,  in  sufficient  detail  to  show7  the  program  origin  of 
the  funds  and  the  agreed  purposes  for  which  they  may  be  used. 

4.  Projected  amounts  of  generation  and  proposed  usage  of  foreign  currency, 
by  source  and  application,  during  the  budgeted  fiscal  year.  Should  proposed 
agreements  result  in  accrual  of  foreign  currencies  which  cannot  be  used  within 
the  foreseeable  future,  the  reasons  for  entering  into  such  agreements. 

5.  Actual  dollar  expenditures  by  U.S.  agencies  in  such  country  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  together  with  an  analysis  of  reasons  why  available  foreign 
currency  was  not  used  in  lieu  of  dollars. 
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6.  Proposed  dollar  expenditures  of  U.S.  agencies  in  each  country  for  the  budg¬ 
eted  fiscal  year,  together  with  an  analysis  of  reasons  why  available  or  projected 
generations  of  foreign  currency  is  not  proposed  for  use  in  lieu  of  dollars. 

Submission  of  the  above  data  would  permit  the  Congress  to  subject  P.L.  480 
programs  to  the  same  type  of  analysis  as  is  required  for  proposed  economic  and 
military  assistance  programs.  If  considered  in  conjunction  with  data  now  sub¬ 
mitted  for  those  programs,  the  Congress  would  be  in  a  position  to  evaluate 
assistance  in  the  form  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  light  of  other 
types  of  assistance  being  provided,  and  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  P.L.  480 
program  on  the  overall  U.S.  program  for  achievement  of  economic  and  political 
objectives  in  each  of  the  recipient  countries. 

We  also  believe  that  the  Congress  may  wish  to  consider  the  adoption  of  lan¬ 
guage  similar  to  that  included  in  section  634  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  requires  the  administration  to  notify  appropriate  con¬ 
gressional  committees  of  significant  changes  to  programs  as  previously  submitted 
and  justified  in  lieu  of  the  last  sentence  of  section  309  which  would  restrict  the 
administration  to  the  detailed  budget  estimates.  This  provides  the  administra¬ 
tion  with  the  flexibility  it  believes  necessary  to  carry  out  foreign  policy  while 
permitting  the  Congress  to  evaluate  the  need  for  any  significant  changes  to 
original  plans  and  programs. 

S.  2687  would  amend  section  104(c)  of  P.L.  480  to  authorize  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  to  procure  equipment,  material,  facilities,  and  services  for  the  common 
defense  including  internal  security.  Section  104(c)  presently  contains  author¬ 
ization  for  such  use  to  procure  military  equipment,  materials,  facilities  and 
services  for  the  common  defense. 

U.S. -owned  local  currencies  have  been  provided  for  military  budget  support 
purposes  in  six  countries  under  section  104(c)  (Taiwan,  Iran,  Korea,  Pakistan, 
Turkey,  and  Vietnam)  and  for  military  base  construction  and  mapping  services 
in  a  number  of  these  and  other  countries.  These  programs  have  been  justified  as 
necessary  to  support  large  military  forces  which  these  countries  cannot  support 
from  their  own  resources. 

Our  review  of  military  budget  support  programs  carried  out  with  section  104(c) 
funds  by  the  Department  of  Defense  have  disclosed  significant  deficiencies  in 
programing  and  administration.  Foreign  currencies  in  some  instances  have  been 
made  available  without  regard  to  actual  need,  funds  have  been  released  for 
general  purposes  and  have  been  merged  with  country  funds  instead  of  being 
identified  with  specific  projects  of  priority  need,  and  reviews  by  U.S.  agencies  of 
the  actual  usage  of  funds  have  been  incomplete  and  ineffective. 

The  fiscal  year  1865  budget  presentation  to  the  Congress  shows  that  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  presently  administers  programs  in  about  30 
countries  relating  to  internal  security,  including  counterinsurgency  and  para¬ 
military  operations.  U.S.  dollar  funds  totaling  about  $84  million  are  estimated 
for  expenditure  on  these  programs  through  June  30,  1964,  and  about  $20  million 
is  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section  104(c)  would  permit  the  use  of  foreign 
currency  generated  under  P.L.  480  to  meet  local  operating  and  maintenance  costs 
of  internal  security  forces  that  are  now  being  almost  completely  financed  by 
recipient  countries.  Only  a  few  of  the  countries  with  AID-supported  internal 
security  programs  have  been  supported  to  any  extent  with  U.S.-owned  foreign 
currencies  and,  with  the  exception  of  Vietnam  and  Indonesia,  foreign  currency 
amounts  have  been  relatively  small.  In  Vietnam,  counterinsurgency  programs 
have  been  jointly  financed  by  the  United  States  and  Vietnam,  and  United  States 
foreign  currencies  used  have  been  generated  by  cash  grants  and  a  commodity 
import  program.  In  Indonesia,  U.S.-owned  foreign  currency  has  been  made 
available  for  construction  of  facilities. 

We  perceive  no  objection  to  the  use  of  P.L.  480  foreign  currencies  to  support 
essential  internal  security  programs,  where  the  alternative  would  require  genera¬ 
tion  of  foreign  currencies  through  cash  grants  or  commodity  import  programs. 
It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  the  assumption  by  the  United  States  of  the 
responsibility  for  supporting  internal  security  forces  heretofore  supported  by  the 
country  governments  may  involve  the  development  of  a  military  force  structure 
in  excess  of  the  forces  established  as  an  objective  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  incentives  for  the  country  government  to  mobilize 
effectively  its  own  internal  resources,  and  would  decrease  the  amounts  of  local 
currencies  available  for  economic  development.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
use  of  P.L.  480  foreign  currencies  to  support  internal  security  programs  requires 
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a  thorough  review  to  assure  that  (1)  U.S. -owned  foreign  currencies  are  used  only 
if  the  local  costs  of  these  programs  is  clearly  beyond  the  capability  of  the  recipi¬ 
ent.  country  to  finance  from  its  own  resources,  and  (2)  U.S.  foreign  currencies 
are  a  supplement  to,  rather  than  a  substitute  for,  recipient  country  funds  now 
being  used  to  support  these  programs.  In  this  respect,  the  Congress  may  wish 
to  consider  the  following  factors  which  indicate  that  the  use  of  P.L.  480  foreign 
currencies  could  be  a  substantial  and  continuing  cost  to  the  United  States : 

(1)  Internal  security  forces  being  assisted  by  AID  amount  to  several  hundred 
thousand  personnel.  For  example,  internal  security  forces  number  123,000  in 
Indonesia,  120,000  in  Brazil,  and  46,000  in  Burma.  Even  partial  support  of  the 
local  costs  of  these  forces  could  be  very  costly. 

(2)  The  use  of  foreign  currency  for  section  104(c)  purposes  is  not  controlled 
through  the  provision  of  appropriations,  since  this  section  of  P.L.  480  is  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  provisions  of  section  1415  of  the  act  of  July  15,  1952  (66  Stat. 
663,  31  U.S.C.  724).  There  would  be  less  incentive  to  limit  the  size  of  internal 
security  programs  since  these  programs  would  not  require  the  same  degree  of 
justification  and  budgetary  control  as  appropriated  funds. 

(3)  Our  reviews  of  the  use  of  section  104(c)  foreign  currencies  for  common 
defense  programs  have  shown  that  substantial  amounts  of  currencies  have  been 
released  to  recipient  countries  without  a  firm  determination  as  to  need  and  with¬ 
out  appropriate  safeguards  to  assure  proper  and  effective  use. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  your  committee  may  wish  to  consider  limiting  the 
authroization  for  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  internal  security  programs  to 
those  situations  where  the  President  determines  that  counterinsurgency  activities 
require  the  use  of  U.S. -owned  foreign  currencies.  This  could  be  done  by 
including  in  the  bill  a  provision  similar  to  those  in  sections  505  and  512  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  ( as  amended  by  sec.  202  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1963  (77  Stat.  384)),  limiting  the  furnishing  of  military  assistance  for 
internal  security  requirements  unless  the  President  determines  otherwise  and 
promptly  reports  such  determination  to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Joseph  Campbell, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


The  Chairman.  Our  first  witness  is  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Freeman,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now.  Will  you 
proceed  ? 


STATEMENT  0E  HON.  ORVILLE  L.  FREEMAN,  SECRETARY  OF 

AGRICULTURE 

Secretary  Freeman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
it  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  to  support  extension 
of  titles  I  and  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954 — Public  Law  480.  These  are  essential  parts  of 
Public  Law  480,  under  which  for  the  past  10  years  we  have  carried 
on  a  program  of  enormous  importance  to  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world. 

The  Congress  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  Public  Law  480.  This 
is  landmark  legislation.  It  is  legislation  enacted  with  bipartisan  sup¬ 
port,  which  not.  only  has  promoted  economic  well-being  at  home,  but 
which  also  has  demonstrated  before  all  the  world  that  we  are  meeting 
our  moral  obligation  to  use  our  food  abundance  to  combat  hunger. 

I  am  confident  that  when  the  history  of  this  period  is  finally  writ¬ 
ten,  the  food-for-peace  program,  made  possible  by  Public  Law  480, 
will  be  acclaimed  as  one  of  our  top  achievements.  I  can  think  of  no 
similar  effort  in  history  that  has  clone  so  much  for  so  many  people — 
both  to  those  who  give  and  those  who  receive. 

This  Public  Law  480  food-for-peace  program  expands  outlets  for 
American  farm  products  at  the  same  time  that  it  helps  in  a  major 
way  to  end  famine  and  combat  malnutrition  and  hunger. 
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It  strengthens  the  economy  of  the  United  States — and  promotes 
economic  growth  in  the  less  developed  countries,  hastening  the  day 
when  these  countries,  which  make  up  the  last  vast  underdeveloped 
market  in  the  world,  will  become  partners  with  us  in  commercial 
trade — the  kind  of  trade  that  expands  itself,  regenerates  itself,  per¬ 
petuates  itself. 

It  creates  jobs  for  American  workers — and  pays  the  wages  of 
workers  on  many  foreign  economic  development  projects. 

It  promotes  American  objectives  of  security  and  peace,  while  rais¬ 
ing  standards  of  living  for  people  desperately  eager  to  move  up  on  the 
economic  ladder. 

It  improves  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  position  at  the  same  time 
that  it  promotes  the  education  and  health  of  millions  of  foreign  school- 
children. 

It  helps  our  farmers  use  their  technology  and  resources  in  this  age 
of  adjustment  from  scarcity  to  abundance — and  gives  the  rest  of  the 
world  a  chance  to  compare  the  productivity  of  our  free  enterprise 
agriculture  with  the  regimented  farming  of  the  Communist  countries. 

Let’s  look  at  the  program  in  more  detail. 

The  cumulative  value  of  shipments  under  Public  Law  480  is  $12.3 
billion.  That  represents  about  28  percent  of  our  total  agricultural 
exports  in  the  past  10  years.  In  this  decade  we  have  moved  some 
130  million  tons  of  food  to  more  than  100  countries  having  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  close  to  2  billion. 

Shipments  of  wheat  under  Public  Law  480  this  year  are  equivalent 
to  45  bushels  out  of  everv  100  bushels  of  wheat  our  farmers  harvested 
in  1963. 

Our  rice  shipments  this  year  under  Public  Law  480  are  equivalent 
to  30  bags  out  of  every  100  harvested  by  U.S.  growers  last  year. 

Public  Law  480  cotton  exports  have  added  over  $1.5  billion  to  the 
income  of  American  cotton  producers. 

We  have  shipped  large  volumes  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  vegetable  oil, 
feed  grains,  and  tobacco. 

Sharing  on  such  a  vast  scale  has  helped  to  ward  off  the  worst  effects 
of  food  shortages — famine.  This  morning  in  many  areas  of  the 
world  American  food  provides  the  only  hope  of  men,  women,  and 
little  children  that  for  them  there  will  be  a  tomorrow,  that  they  will 
grow  up  to  become  useful  members  of  society. 

The  economic  growth  that  food  for  peace  is  engendering  is  helping 
the  less-developed  countries  stand  on  their  own  feet.  The  United 
States  is  lending  or  granting  back  to  the  emerging  countries  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  foreign  currencies  received  under  Public  Law  480. 
These  funds  are  being  used  for  flood  control,  irrigation,  reforestation ; 
for  improvement  of  railroads,  highways,  bridges,  docks,  communica¬ 
tions;  for  construction  of  electric  power  facilities;  for  building  hos¬ 
pitals,  clinics,  and  schools.  Our  food  not  only  is  helping  directly 
through  making  such  improvements  possible,  but  also  is  helping 
indirectly  by  putting  the  brakes  on  potential  food  price  inflation  which 
would  increase  costs  and  thus  reduce  the  funds  available  for  develop¬ 
ment  projects. 

I  want  to  talk  now  about  some  of  the  benefits  the  United  States  is 
getting  out  of  the  Public  Law  480  program.  They  are  substantial 
benefits.  They  are  accruing  to  us  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
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TT.S.  agriculture  benefits,  of  ocurse.  Our  Public  Law  480  shipments 
add  directly  to  U.S.  farm  incomes.  Public  Law  480  shipments  mean 
reduced  carrying  charges  on  Government-owned  stocks. 

Public  Law  480  means  jobs  and  pay  for  thousand  of  workers  en¬ 
gaged  in  handling,  processing,  and  transporting  the  food  for  peace 
commodities  moving  abroad. 

Public  Law  480  shipments  mean  extra  earnings  for  the  American 
business  community — processing  plants,  railroads,  steamship  lines, 
and  many  other  enterprises,  large  and  small. 

We  are  getting  very  tangible  benefits  in  the  international  area. 

The  economic  growth  that  Public  Law  480  is  stimulating  overseas 
is  creating  expanded  markets  for  cash  sales  of  our  farm  products. 

Japanese  officials  have  told  me  that  U.S.  aid  programs  after  the  war 
brought  their  country  back  from  the  brink  of  starvation,  put  a  brake 
on  inflation,  prevented  a  social  revolution,  and  paved  the  way  for  re¬ 
construction  of  Japanese  industry.  Japan  is  now  our  No.  1  purchaser 
of  American  farm  products  for  dollars. 

Spain,  which  once  obtained  large  quantities  of  U.S.  farm  products 
under  Public  Law  480,  had  become  in  fiscal  year  1963  a  $112  million 
cash  market  for  our  agriculturl  commodities.  Israel,  also  a  big  re¬ 
cipient  of  our  food  for  peace,  stepped  up  cash  buying  of  our  farm 
products  for  less  than  $7  million  in  1958  to  more  than  $23  million  in 
1963.  Taiwan’s  cash  buying  rose  from  less  than  $1  million  in  1959  to 
almost  $22  million  in  1963. 

Public  Law  480  is  helping  to  expand  the  sale  of  farm  products  in 
over  60  countries  through  a  market  development  program  carried  on 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  more  than  40 
U.S.  producer  and  trade  groups  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  Government’s  share  of  these  jointly  financed  activities  comes 
largely  from  foreign  currencies  received,  from  farm  product  sales 
under  title  I,  Public  Law  480.  Very  active  promotion,  through  trade 
fairs  and  other  promotional  techniques,  is  carried  on  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  expand  shipments  of  virtually  all  important  TT.S.  agricul¬ 
tural  export  commodities. 

We  know  that  this  sales  effort  is  paying  off.  We  exported  a  total  of 
$6.1  billion  worth  of  agricultural  commodities  in  the  fiscal  year  that 
just  ended.  In  the  past  10  years,  commercial  exports  have  increased 
from  a  little  over  $2  billion  to  a  record  of  $4.6  billion  the  past  fiscal 
year.  Over  these  same  years,  our  exports  under  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
grams  have  increased  by  about  $170  million.  In  other  words,  dollar 
sales  have  gone  up  $12  for  every  $1  increase  under  Public  Law  480. 

Foreign  currencies  generated  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  are 
having  a  net  favorable  impact  on  our  balance-of -payments  position. 
Foreign  currencies,  in  addition  to  financing  market  development,  also 
have  many  other  uses  which  are  helping  us  stem  the  outflow  of  gold 
and  dollars.  Since  1954,  title  I  has  provided  more  than  $936  million 
in  foreign  currencies  for  payment  of  U.S.  embassy  and  other  expenses 
abroad,  and  another  $567  million  for  the  common  defense  of  the 
United  States  and  the  recipient  countries.  Furthermore,  repayments 
made  by  foreign  governments  on  title  I  foreign  currencies  loaned  to 
them  will  continue  to  provide  additional  funds  for  U.S.  uses  in  future 
years. 
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Public  Law  480  is  helping  us  to  promote  our  overall  foreign  policy. 

We  gain  in  the  foreign  policy  field  when  we  give  uncommitted 
countries  an  opportunity  to  compai-e  the  relative  efficiencies  of  free 
and  regimented  agriculture.  We  are  showing  the  world  that  farmers 
under  the  free  democratic  system  of  the  United  States  can  outproduce 
the  collectivized  farmworkers  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  a  ratio  of 
5  to  1. 

We  gain  in  the  foreign  policy  field  when  we  strengthen  with  our 
food  the  will  and  the  capacity  of  free  world  peoples  to  remain  free — 
to  realize  their  legitimate  aims  and  aspirations.  To  put  it  simply, 
what  is  good  for  the  free  world  as  a  whole  is  good  for  the  United 
States. 

W  e  are  concerned  in  this  bill  with  two  titles. 

Under  title  I,  the  largest  component,  U.S.  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  are  sold  to  friendly  countries  with  payment  received  in  local  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  recipient  country.  From  the  beginning  of  the  program 
through  June  30,  1964,  we  have  entered  into  a  total  of  392  sales  agree¬ 
ments  with  49  countries  for  a  total  value  of  $10  billion. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  say  $10  billion,  is  that 
our  cost  or  the  price  that  it  was  sold  at  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  This  is  on  a  market  value  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Now  I  would  like  to  have  for  the  record  the  actual 
cost  to  our  Government,  which  would  include  the  delivery  charges  and 
the  amount  that  we  received  in  return  from  the  sales. 

(The  information  is  as  follows :) 

The  total  cost  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  commodities  exported  under 
title  I  through  May  31.  1964,  is  $11,743,485,000.  The  amount  charged  to  the 
importing  country  for  the  commodity  cost  and  ocean  freight  financed  by  CCC 
(excluding  ocean  freight  differential  of  $349  million)  is  $8,115,936,000.  The 
difference  between  this  total  and  the  amount  collected  as  reported  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  table  represents  normal  lag  in  documentation. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  also  like  to  have  for  the  record  the  total 
currencies  loaned  under  104(g),  to  the  foreign  countries  with  the  in¬ 
terest  rates  charged  each  country.  And  then  the  total  currencies 
loaned  under  104(e) ,  the  Cooley  loan  provision,  with  the  interest  rates 
charged  in  each  country;  the  total  currencies  granted  under  104(d), 
which  is  for  the  purchase  of  goods  and  services  to  friendly  countries; 
and  under  104(e)  and  also  under  104(f) .  And  we  would  like  to  have 
that  separately  for  each  country ;  that  is,  under  each  of  these  desig¬ 
nations.  And  we  would  like  to  have  that  as  nearly  up  to  date  as 
possible. 

Secretary  Freeman.  All  right,  sir.  We  will  prepare  that  material 
for  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  that  you  have  all  of  that  available  now. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  a  question  of  bringing  it  together  in  one 
place. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  E.  BELL,  ADMINISTRATOR,  AGENCY  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Bell.  Right. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Right. 

(The  information  is  as  follows :) 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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1  Several  factors  account  for  differences  between  the  total  loans  earmarked  and  total  2  Interest  rates  were  generally  in  effect  as  follows:  3  and  4  percent  up  to  fiscal  year  1958; 
loan  agreements:  (1)  Unsigned  loan  agreements;  (2)  difference  in  exchange  rates;  (3)  4  and  5  percent  during  fiscal  year  1958;  314  percent  during  fiscal  year  1959;  4  percent  from 
adjustments  in  amount  of  loan  agreements  to  agree  with  disbursements;  and  (4)  lack  of  April  1959  to  April  1962;  %  percent  since  April  1962.  Interest  rates  for  individual  loan 
adjustment  in  sales  agreement  earmarking  to  reflect  shortfalls.  agreements  are  listed  in  AID  Report  W-224,  “Status  of  Loan  Agreements.” 
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Loans  under  Public  Law  480,  title  I,  section  104  (e)  {Cooley),  as  of  June  30,  1964 


[Dollars  in  thousands] 


Area  and  country 

Amount  of 
loan 

agreement 

Amount 

disbursed 

Interest 

rate 

(percent) 

Europe  and  Africa: 

Finland _  .........  ...  _  _ _ 

$2, 577 

$2, 577 

6,  "Vi 

France _  _ _ ...  ... _ 

6, 448 

6,  448 

7J 4 

Italy _ ... _ ... _ _ 

3,658 

3,658 

6?i,7 

Sudan _  _  _  . . . . 

453 

453 

7 

Near  East  and  south  Asia: 

Greece...  .  _ _ _ _  .  .... 

6,634 

6,291 

6,7 

India _  _  _.  _  _  ...  ..  .  ._  _  _ 

73,  542 

38, 672 

6,7 

Iran ..  . 

433 

433 

5,  8 

Israel _ _  .  _ _  _ _ 

17, 571 

17,141 

5)4  10 

Pakistan _  _.  _  .  ...  .  _  ._  _  _  _ 

8,  575 

8,  412 

5,6)4 

Turkey _  .... _  ......  ._  _  . 

36, 441 

28, 029 

7,8 

United  Arab  Republic,  Egypt. ..  .  ...  .  .  .  ...  . 

1,032 

1, 032 

5)4 

Far  East: 

China..  ...  . . . . . . 

3, 182 

2,  852 

9, 12 

Korea _  _  _  ._  ...  .  ...  _  .  _  ... 

1,651 

1,651 

8 

Philippines...  .  _  _  .............. 

3,  700 

2,487 

7.7J4 

Vietnam . . .  _  .  ...  . 

550 

412 

6 

Latin  America: 

Chile  ...  ._  ...  _  ... 

685 

685 

10 

Colombia _ _  ..  . 

6, 095 

6, 032 

8,9 

Ecuador...  _ _ _  _ _  _  ... 

822 

418 

8,9 

Mexico... . .  ...  ...  _ 

6, 762 

6,  762 

10 

Paraguay..  .  .  ...  _ 

825 

767 

9 

Peru.  .  ... _ _  ....  ...  .. 

2, 657 
3, 332 

1,  686 
3, 332 

6,8 

614,7)4 

Uruguay . .  . . . .  . 

Total. _ _  .... 

187, 625 

140, 230 

Disbursements  for  the  purchase  of  goods  and  services  for  other  friendly  coun¬ 
tries  granted  under  Public  Law  480,  title  I,  subsec.  104(d),  July  1,  1954- 
June  30,  1964 

[In  thousands] 


Country 

Type  of  currency 

Foreign 

currency 

units 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

Finland  _ 

Finn  marks _ _  _ _ 

545.  000 
17,  035 
152,  544 
3,  748, 182 
3, 112, 168 

1, 700 
3, 477 
32, 121 
6, 036 
8,645 

France _  _  .  _ _  . 

Francs _ 

India _ _ _ _ 

Rupees  _  _.  .. 

Italy  ... _ _  _ ....  . 

I, ire  _  _ _ ...  _ 

Japan _ _ 

Yen..  _ _ _ _ 

Total _ 

51,979 

Disbursements  to  promote  economic  development  and  multilateral  trade  under 
Public  Law  480,  title  I,  subsec.  104(g)  (grants),  July  1,  1954-June  30,  1964 

[In  thousands] 


Brazil _ 

Burma _ 

Ceylon _ 

Congo _ 

Egypt - 

India _ 

Indonesia-. 

Israel _ 

Japan _ 

Pakistan. 

Peru _ 

Philippines 

Tunisia _ 

Turkey _ 

Yugoslavia. 


Country 


Cruzeiros 

Kyats _ 

Rupees.. 

Francs _ 

Pound _ 

Rupees.. 
Rupiah .. 
Pounds.. 

Yen _ 

Rupees.  . 

Soles _ 

Pesos _ 

Din  ares.. 

Liras _ 

Dinars _ 


Type  of  currency 


Foreign 

currency 

units 


10, 087, 338 
8, 218 
10, 909 
1, 453,  572 
1, 139 
1, 784, 561 
636,  297 
41, 169 
216,  000 
1, 537, 327 
3,866 
6, 500 
2,  659 
19,  000 
32, 712,  744 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 


18, 610 
1,741 
2,291 
15,  212 
2,619 
376, 395 
6, 820 
15, 903 
600 
323, 079 
144 
1, 669 
1, 197 
2,111 
43, 617 


812, 008 


Total. 
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The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Under  title  II,  we  have  shipped  farm  products 
valued  at  more  than  $1.0  billion  to  69  countries,  mainly  in  the  form 
of  donations,  under  which  our  commodities  are  used  both  to  support 
economic  development  projects  and  to  feed  the  victims  of  earth¬ 
quakes,  floods,  droughts,  or  other  disasters.  Through  title  II,  we 
also  are  carrying  out  the  U.S.  pledge  to  the  U.N.-FAO  world  food 
program,  now  in  its  second  year. 

These  hearings  are  not  directly  concerned  with  title  III  but  I  do 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  donation  of  food  to  foreign  needy  people 
through  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  and  international  organizations. 
Twenty  billion  pounds  of  U.S.  food  has  been  sent  to  needy  people 
since  1954  under  this  program,  the  food  having  a  cost  value  of  $2.4 
billion.  CARE,  Catholic  Relief  Services,  Church  World  Service, 
UNICEF,  and  Lutheran  World  Relief  reach  98  percent  of  total  recipi¬ 
ents;  12  smaller  organizations  account  for  the  balance.  About  72 
million  persons  in  134  countries  and  territories  are  receiving  this  food. 

I  also  want  to  mention  title  IV,  under  which  we  supply  U.S.  farm 
products  to  the  stronger  developing  countries  on  a  dollar-sales  basis 
with  payments  over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

Title  IV  is  of  particular  help  to  countries  which  are  “graduating” 
from  title  I  foreign  currency  purchasing  to  dollar  purchasing;  the 
relatively  smooth  transition  is  facilitated  when  credit  terms  can  be 
aranged.  From  July  1961  through  June  1964,  40  title  IV  agreements 
and  amendments  were  signed  with  18  countries,  for  commodities,  hav¬ 
ing  a  market  value  (including  ocean  freight  on  U.S.  vessels)  of  $262 
million. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  American  agriculture — and  the  food 
situation  in  the  less-developed  countries,  are  still  in  a  period  of  adjust¬ 
ment.  I  say  this  while  recognizing  the  progress  that  lias  been  made  in 
the  direction  of  adjustment. 

What  faces  us,  then,  is  the  prospect  of  a  continuing  imbalance  of 
food  supplies  at  least  for  the  next  few  years.  Our  supplies,  and  sup¬ 
plies  of  some  of  our  friends,  will  continue  to  stay  in  excess  of  needs. 
The  less-developed  countries  will  continue  to  be  confronted  with  mal¬ 
nutrition  which  could  quickly  turn  into  famine  unless  the  world  is 
lucky.  As  long  as  these  unbalanced  conditions  persist,  we  should  and 
must  continue  the  sharing  of  our  abundance  with  the  needy.  To  do 
otherwise  would,  I  am  convinced,  endanger  our  domestic  agricultural 
economy  and  undo  in  considerable  part  what  we  have  accomplished 
with  Public  Law  480  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  in  the  past 
decade. 

By  reenacting  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  we  can  forge  ahead  with  the  domestic  and  foreign  adjust¬ 
ments  that  are  needed  to  bring  about  a  better  balance  in  the  world’s 
food  supplies. 

Reenactment  of  Public  Law  480  will  strengthen  our  American  agri¬ 
culture,  it  will  aid  in  developing  a  more  prosperous  export  trade  in 
farm  products,  it  will  help  to  prevent  hunger  and  famine  abroad,  and 
it  will  strengthen  an  American  foreign  policy  consistently  aimed  in 
the  direction  of  stability  and  peace. 

As  you  can  see,  I  fully  support  the  concepts  of  Public  Law  480. 
This  legislation,  in  my  opinion,  is  indispensable  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  free  world  at  this  particular  period  of  history. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  that  it  was  yesterday 
or  the  day  before  that  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  reported 
a  bill  for  action  by  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  whole.  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  you  are  familiar  with  its  contents. 

Secretary  F reeman.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  know,  there  is  a  little  conflict  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  as  to  the  best  method  of  controlling  these  ex¬ 
penditures,  that  is,  to  have  supervision  of  those  expenditures  in  some 
way.  I  believe,  personally,  that  one  of  the  best  methods  of  doing  this 
is  through  the  appropriations,  but  the  House  has  suggested  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  commission  composed  of  you  and  others,  and  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  members  of  the  Agriculture  Committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  I  would  like  to  have  your  reaction  to  either 
method  or  both. 

Secretary  Freeman.  First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  want  to  say  that 
T  believe  that  there  has  been  a  very  good  working  relationship  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of  the  Government  where 
Public  Law  480  is  concerned.  I  know  that  I  have  enjoyed  a  very 
courteous  and  helpful  relationship  with  the  chairman  and  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  and  other  members  of  the  committee,  and 
I  can  say  the  same  for  the  House. 

I  believe  that  the  system  which  we  have  followed  has  been  an 
efficient  and  an  effective  one.  It  has  made  possible  the  kind  of  flexi¬ 
bility  and  discretion  which  the  changing  conditions  in  agriculture 
in  this  country  and  around  the  world  require.  And  I  believe  that  it 
ought  to  be  continued.  And  I  am  merely  really  saying,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  think  that  the  control  exercised  by  the  Congress  over  Public 
Law  480  has  been  wise,  and  I  think  that  the  Executive  has  been  re¬ 
sponsive  to  that  interest.  And  would  say  that  I  think  that  the  mech¬ 
anism  as  it  exists  in  the  current  law  ought  to  be  continued. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  know,  we  have  had  discussions  about  the 
rates  of  interest  charged.  I  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
sometime  ago  that  although  our  surplus  commodities  under  title  II, 
let  us  say,  are  sold  at  world  prices  wherein  we  suffer  some  loss,  the  in¬ 
terest  rate  in  some  instances  is  fixed  as  low  as  three-quarters  of  1  per¬ 
cent.  which  means  nothing,  no  interest,  really. 

What  have  you  to  say  about  that  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  I  think,  because  of  the  chairman’s  in¬ 
terest  in  this,  and  the  interest  that  is  shared  in  the  House,  this  matter 
has  been  reviewed  and  considered,  and  the  policy,  by  way  of  adjusting 
the  interest  rates,  should  be  more  consistent  with  the  cost  of  money  in 
the  world,  particularly  where  loan  repayments  are  made  in  soft  cur¬ 
rencies.  This  policy  which  is  emerging,  has  been  a  result  of  the  good 
relationship  between  this  committee  and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  As  you  know,  the  Senate  yesterday  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  foreign  aid  bill  more  or  less  fixing  the  rate 
of  interest. 

Do  you  see  any  objection  to  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  at  a  sum  not 
less  than  what  we  must  pay  for  money  here  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  in  the  instance  I  see  no  objection  to  it, 
sir.  In  the  instances  where  we  are  being  repaid  in  so-called  soft  cur¬ 
rencies. 
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The  Chairman.  What  about - 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  would  say  that  in  the  case  of  title  IV  where 
we  are  selling  for  dollars,  and  getting  repaid  in  dollars,  with  the  tran¬ 
sition  program  moving  toward  a  commerical  relationship,  it  may 
very  well  be  consistent  with  our  program  to  expand  our  agricultural 
markets  and  at  the  same  time  not  try  and  make  too  sharp  a  break  with 
the  recipient  countries,  that  we  might  have  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
over  an  extended  period  in  those  cases. 

The  Chairman.  If  those  sales  are  made  at  what  the  goods  cost,  I 
would  not  have  very  much  to  say.  but  to  get  this  food  at  a  bargain 
rate,  to  get  it  paid  at  the  delivery  point,  I  mean,  that  the  charge  for  it, 
at,  whatever  cost  it  is  at  the  delivery  piont,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
since  we  in  the  past  and  in  the  present  are  paying  a  certain  rate  of 
interest  that  the  recipients  of  our  bounty,  through  this  method,  should 
at  least  pay  the  interest  rate  that  we  pay.  I  think  people  would  have 
more  respect  for  us  if  they  did. 

Secretary  Freeman.  This  point  can  certainly  be  made,  and  if  it  was 
contemplated  that  this  relationship  would  continue  forever  I  think  that 
the  chairman’s  point  would  be  conclusive.  However,  what  is  involved 
here  is  really  a  transition  where  a  country  which  has  not  been  a  com¬ 
mercial  customer,  becomes  in  part  a  commercial  customer.  We  at  the 
same  time  are  providing  some  needed  assistance — and  I  think  the 
facts  show  that  this  does  take  place  in  that  country — looking  to  the 
time  when  it  becomes  a  normal  commercial  customer  over  a  given 
period  of  time.  Sometimes  these  agreements  fluctuate  between,  I 
think,  10  to  20  years.  Otherwise  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would 
not  make  these  sales,  in  all  probability,  in  these  cases.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  we  may  have  been  getting  repayment  in  soft  currencies  instead 
of  repayment  in  dollars  and  we  want  to  get  repayments  in  dollars  and 
so  we  serve  a  dual  purpose.  And  so  I  do  really  think  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  those  loans  and  arrangements  that  involve  the  re¬ 
payment  in  soft  currencies  and  those  that  involve  repayment  in  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall,  the  House  bill  provides  that  these  re¬ 
payments  in  dollars  should  be  made  or  credited  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  rather  than  to  the  Treasury.  What  do  you  say 
to  that  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  They  should  be  credited  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  And  I  think  that  they  are  now  credited  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  although  paid  to  the  Treasury.  I 
nm  a  little  confused  on  that.  How  does  it  work? 

STATEMENT  OF  CLARENCE  R.  ESKILDSEN,  ASSOCIATE  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATOR,  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT 

OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Eskildsen.  They  are  now  credited  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  the  instances  that  I  know  of.  There  is  a  provision  in 
an  amendment  passed  last  year,  that  would  provide  for  these  cur¬ 
rencies — in  a  few  of  these  that  might  arise  under  the  sales  of  local 
currencies  where  that  would  be  in  local  currencies. 

Senator  Young.  I  wonder  if  you  would  not  stand  up  so  that  we  can 
hear  you  better. 
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Mr.  Eskildsen.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  law  now  which  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  the  so-called  Smathers 
amendment,  which  does  provide  that  in  a  few  instances  where  the  sales 
for  local  countries  are  made  to  private  entities,  the  resulting  dollars 
would  go  into  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury.  The  House 
hill  which  has  just  been  reported  would  change  that,  so  that  those 
dollars,  as  all  of  the  other  dollars  that  are  repaid  would  go  into  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Personally,  I  think  with  my  good  friend  from 
North  Dakota  here  and  others,  what  they  desire  is  to  have  these  sales 
charged  to  foreign  aid  and  not  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  anything  we  might  put  in  this  bill  that  would 
bring  that  about  would  be  very  beneficial,  because  here  is  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  which  has  been  accused  in  the  past  of  spending 
$5  billion  or  $6  billion  for  agriculture,  and  that  it  is  a  subsidy  to  the 
farmers.  A  good  deal  of  it  has  been  used  to  carry  on  the  program 
that  the  Secretary  has  so  eloquently  described.  And  I  believe  that  it 
ought  to  be  charged  to  foreign  aid,  to  foreign  assistance,  rather  than 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Johnston.  I  think  that  you  will  find  most  of  the  members 
feel  the  same  ivay  that  the  chairman  does  in  this  regard. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  House  bill  which  author¬ 
izes  and  encourages  the  sale  of  some  of  these  currencies  to  tourists. 
That  is,  American  tourists  that  go  abroad,  for  cash  and  that  also 
should  be  credited  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  agree  to  that  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  certainly  do. 

The  Chairman.  In  respect  of  the  sale  of  our  commodities  to  foreign 
countries  for  their  own  currencies,  as  you  are  no  doubt  familiar,  about 
3  years  ago  this  committee  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  to  the  effect  that  the  sales  to  foreign  countries  should  be  made  at 
a  realistic  exchange  rate.  As  I  pointed  out  previously  in  my  travels 
abroad  the  countries  by  not  utilizing  realistic  exchange  rates  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  suffering  a  loss  by  selling  at  world  prices,  that  is,  our  country, 
that  we  suffered  a  loss  of  almost  $700  million  in  four  countries  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  exchange  wTere  not  realistic.  For  instance, 
in  Poland,  as  I  recall,  anybody  could  obtain  exchange  rates  of  55 
zlotys  to  one  dollar.  We  sold  our  surplus  at  24  to  1.  And  in  the 
case  of  Yugoslavia,  anybody  could  get  600  dinars  for  $1  and  you 
sold  wheat  there  and  other  surpluses  at  300  to  1.  And  that,  of  course, 
meant  quite  a  loss  to  our  Treasury. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  provisions  in  the  House  bill  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes.  I  think  that  the  provision  in  the  House 
bill,  as  I  have  read  it,  largely  reinstates  language  that  the  chairman 
himself  placed  in  the  act  some  time  ago.  It  was  later  somewhat  modi¬ 
fied.  I  believe  that  the  problems  to  which  you  have  addressed  atten¬ 
tion  would  be  met  by  the  House  bill,  and  that  language  reads  that 
the  highest  rate  of  exchange  would  be  used  for  the  payment  for  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  express  the  hope - 

Secretary  Freeman.  Mr.  Bell  corrected  me  by  saying  the  highest 
legal  rate.  I  stand  properly  corrected.  I  thank  the  Director  for 
being  sure  that  I  am  legal. 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  express  the  hope  that  the  State  Department 
will  not  step  in  here  and  try  to  reinstate  the  old  procedure,  getting  this 
so-called  legal  rate  in  contrast  to  the  rate  of  exchange  that  is  given 
to  anyone  or  any  corporation  or  anybody  doing  business  in  the  country. 
And  I  hope  that  Mr.  Bell  will  see  to  it  that  that  is  done. 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  our  intention,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  do  not  dis¬ 
agree  with  you  at  all. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  is  a  good  assignment. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  not  let  these  boys  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  override  you,  because  if  they  do  somebody  is  going  to  have  to 
account  to  Congress  for  it. 

Senator  McGovern.  With  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  cost,  I  think 
that  it  is  understandable  why  the  farmers  sometimes  are  concerned 
about  being  blamed  for  the  cost  of  the  oversea  food  program  but  there 
is  another  side  to  this  problem.  I  would  like  the  Secretary,  if  he 
would,  to  comment  on  what  the  approximate  cost  would  be  to  the 
American  farmer  and  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  if  we  did  not 
have  these  oversea  outlets. 

Secretary  Freeman.  If  I  could  repeat  what  I  touched  on  in  the 
statement  which  I  have  submitted,  in  the  neighborhood  of  one-half 
of  the  wheat  that  is  being  exported  is  going  out  under  Public  Law  480, 
and  if  we  went  back  to  the  $12  billion  worth  of  commodities  and  as¬ 
sumed  that  they  were  in  storage  and  put  a  dollar  value  on  that,  the 
sum  would  be,  indeed,  astronomical. 

Senator  McGovern.  What  about  the  additional  storage  costs? 

The  Chairman.  We  may  be  producing  too  much,  Senator  Mc¬ 
Govern.  You  know,  we  have  been  trying  to  get  our  production  in 
line  with  what  we  can  sell.  We  have  been  going  to  reach  that  goal 
now  for  quite  some  time,  but  somehow  we  have  not  been  too  successful 
with  it. 

Senator  McGovern.  I  think  that  is  a  good  point.  But  I  think  we 
ought  to  recognize  that  we  have  some  stark  alternatives  ahead  of  us 
if  we  begin  to  crimp  this  oversea  program.  We  have  the  alternative 
of  either  sharp  reductions  in  production  here  at  home  or  else  piling 
the  production  up  in  Government  warehouses. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  argument  that  has  been  advanced  by 
foreigners.  They  think  that  we  have  these  surpluses  and  that  they 
are  doing  us  a  favor  by  letting  them  have  it  at  a  bargain  price. 

Senator  McGovern.  I  do  not  think  they  are  doing  us  a  favor.  But 
I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  in  trying  to  put  a  cost  label  on  the 
program,  that  it  cuts  both  ways.  There  are,  really,  substantial  bene¬ 
fits  to  us.  There  is  nothing  wrong,  as  I  see  it,  with  benefiting  both  the 
foreigners  and  ourselves.  And  I  think  that  is  the  way  the  program 
works.  It  has  been  of  enormous  benefit  to  the  people  overseas.  We 
are  doing  them  a  great  favor  in  making  these  commodities  available, 
but  it  is  also  a  good  arrangement  for  us  and  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  American  agriculture.  I  think  that  the  chairman  has  long  sup¬ 
ported  that  position,  too. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  deny  that,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  be  realistic  and  dispose  of  these  commodities  at  a  fair  value 
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and  get  returns  on  them,  if  we  can,  and  not  be  satisfied  with  merely 
giving  them  away. 

Senator  McGovern.  I  think  that  the  Secretary  made  a  good  point, 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  these  people  according  to  their  differing 
capacities.  In  some  cases  with  outright  donations  and  in  other  cases 
soft  currency  arrangements  and  in  other  cases  we  can  work  out  long¬ 
term  loans,  but  we  certainly  cannot  expect  the  whole  operation  to  be 
put  on  a  hard  commercial  basis;  otherwise,  there  would  be  no  point 
to  it.  We  might  just  as  well  go  through  commercial  channels. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  complaining  about  that.  We  have  had 
this  program  going  on  now,  as  the  Senator  knows,  for  10  years.  It 
has  been  quite  a  success.  But  what  has  irked  me  in  many  instances 
is  that  we  have  donated  these  commodities  to  many  countries  in  an 
effort  to  try  to  show  them  how  to  use  our  food  and  the  benefits  that 
were  derived  by  the  use  of  that  food,  but  when  we  stop  giving  it  to 
them,  they  buy  from  someone  else.  That  happened  in  Japan  on  our 
milk  program.  I  can  well  remember  when  Secretary  Benson  was 
proud  of  the  program  that  was  going  on  in  Japan  whereby  we  used 
up  a  lot  of  our  surplus  milk.  This  was  more  or  less  by  donation.  The 
idea  was  too  teach  the  use  of  good  milk,  wholesome  milk  for  school¬ 
children  in  Japan.  But  the  moment  that  we  cut  off  the  gift  of  the 
milk,  Japan  started  buying  milk  from  Australia  instead  of  buying 
milk  from  us. 

Senator  McGovern.  Is  it  not  true,  though,  that  J apan  is  one  of  the 
best  customers  we  have  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  That  is  correct.  But  I  am  just  giving  an  in¬ 
stance.  I  could  cite  other  instances  along  that  line  that  when  we 
stopped  giving  it  to  them,  they  purchased  from  someone  else.  I  do 
not  blame  them  when  they  buy  where  they  can  get  it  the  cheapest. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  be  in  the  position  of  competing  with 
Australia  or  anybody  else.  We  are  selling  this  at  a  bargain  price, 
as  it  is.  It  would  seem  to  me  the  fact  that  we  are  giving  it  to  many 
of  these  countries,  until  it  hurts,  that  they  should  continue  to  buy 
from  us. 

Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Young.  I  have  some  questions  that  I  would  like  to  ask, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Senator  Young.  What  part  of  this  program  would  you  say  is  of  di¬ 
rect  benefit  to  agriculture  and  wdiat  part  would  be  a  part  of  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  ?  Have  you  ever  figured  that  out  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  I  would  dislike  to  assess  a  percentage 
value  to  it,  Senator  Young.  It  accomplishes  that  and  other  goals  as 
well. 

No.  1,  the  markets  involved  are  very  important.  Senator  McGovern 
and  others  have  just  indicated  that  the  markets  that  we  are  building 
for  the  future  for  dollar  sales  and  commercial  sales  are  important  to 
the  Americal  farmer.  The  program  is  important  to  the  whole  economy 
in  terms  of  what  flows  from  it.  And  millions  of  people  are  involved 
in  it. 
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I  would  defer  for  a  more  direct  answer  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Bell. 
It  is  important  as  a  part  of  our  foreign  policy  as  it  seeks  to  strengthen 
and  assist  some  of  the  developing  countries  to  maintain  their  course 
in  the  direction  of  freedom.  And  certainly  as  it  dramatizes  as  noth¬ 
ing  else  does  the  superiority  of  American  free  enterprise  family  farm 
system  over  the  collectivized  Communist  agriculture. 

If  the  Senator  wants  me  to  put  a  percentage  value  on  each  of  these, 
I  will  do  my  best,  but  it  would  be  pure  conjecture.  They  are  all  im¬ 
portant.  And  I  thing  that  one  of  the  overwhelming  parts  of  this 
program  that  made  it  such  a  success,  and  I  say  this  advisedly,  is  that 
I  think  that  it  will  go  down  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  things 
done  in  the  history  of  mankind,  is  because  it  does  have  this  multiple 
effect  of  serving  the  mutual  interests  of  so  many  people. 

Senator  Young.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Bell  would  venture  an  estimate  as 
to  how  much  our  foreign  aid  appropriation  would  have  to  be  increased 
if  we  did  not  have  this  program  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  have  any  figures  in  my  head,  Senator.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  they  would  have  to  be  increased  very  substantially,  because  as 
the  Secretary  indicated  this  program  has  simultaneously  served  the  in¬ 
terests  of  American  agriculture,  that  is  domestically,  and  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  overseas  in  helping  the  growth  and  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  freedom  of  the  less-developed  countries.  We  follow  a 
very  clear  and  definite  policy  of  making  use  of  Public  Law  480  re¬ 
sources  to  the  maximum  extent,  rather  than  dollar  appropriations  for 
quite  obvious  reasons.  There  are  many  things  we  are  able  to  do  and 
deliberately  do  through  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  resources  which 
we  might  well  not  do,  if  the  question  were  whether  to  appropriate  dol¬ 
lars  for  that  specific  purpose.  But  I  want  to  reiterate  what  the  Sec¬ 
retary  has  said,  I  do  not  think  that  this  would  be  a  reasonable  test 
of  the  significance  of  Public  Law  480,  because  the  fact  is  that  the  same 
resources  serve  both  objectives. 

We  are  using  effectively  resources  which,  otherwise,  would  be 
costing  us  storage  in  the  United  States.  We  are  using  these  resources 
effectively  to  feed  people  and  to  strengthen  the  economies  of  the 
countries  where  they  are  going,  so  that  it  is  a  dual-purpose  program, 
rather  than  one  that  you  could  say  easily,  “Well,  this  much  of  it  we 
would  do  for  foreign  aid  purposes  and  this  much  of  it  we  would 
do  for  American  agriculture  purposes.” 

Senator  Young.  Do  you  have  figures,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  the  past 
year  of  the  amount  of  food  that  has  been  shipped  abroad  under  the 
title  in  which  we  give  food  for  famine  relief  and  to  CARE  and  other 
such  agencies.  Also,  would  you  provide  figures  on  amounts  shipped 
under  the  other  titles  for  barter  and  sale  for  foreign  currencies? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes.  We  would  be  happy  to  submit  them. 
I  do  not  have  them  right  at  the  top  of  my  head  to  the  exact  dollar 
amounts,  but  I  think  it  is  covered  by  what  the  chairman  has  requester! . 

Senator  Young.  Thank  you. 
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(The  information  is  as  follows:) 

Public  Lmv  4 80  commitments 1  to  export  U.8.  farm  commodities,  July  1,  1954, 

through  June  30,  1964 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 2 


Fiscal  year 

Title  I, 
sales  for 
local 

currencies 

Title  II, 
disaster 
relief 
and  other 
assistance 3 

Title  III 

Title  IV, 
long-term 
dollar 
sales 

Total  all 
titles 

Foreign 

donations 

Barter 

1955 _ _ 

354.6 

671.3 
1,034.4 

727.8 

834. 3 

1.135.7 

4  1,766.9 

1,591.2 

1.225.7 
469.1 

107.8 
101.0 

131.2 

109.5 
77.8 
85.7 

273.7 

214.9 

350.2 

292.5 

197.2 

302.5 

253.7 

272.5 

209.8 

148.9 

208.2 

224.5 
277.3 

334.6 

124.6 

298.4 

400.5 
99.8 

132.3 
149.2 
143.9 

198.4 
60.1 
93.0 

784.2 

1.373.2 
1,819.8 

1. 209. 6 

1.254.2 
1,519.5 

2. 392. 7 
2, 286. 0 
2,001.1 
1,307.1 

1956 _ _ _ _ _ 

1957 _ _ _ 

1958 _ 

1959 _ 

1950 _ 

1961 _ 

1962 _ 

57.0 

87.8 

117.9 

1963 _ _ _ 

1964 _ 

Total.-  . . . 

9,  811.0 

3  1,744.3 

2,429.2 

1, 700. 2 

262.7 

15,947.4 

1  As  used  herein,  “Commitments”  refers  to  sales  agreements  under  title  I  and  title  IV,  transfer  authoriza¬ 
tions  under  title  II,  and  title  III  shipments  under  barter  contracts  and  foreign  donation  authorizations. 
In  some  instances,  title  I  and  title  IV  agreements  provide  for  multiyear  programing.  Total  commit¬ 
ments  shown  for  each  fiscal  year  do  not  necessarily  correspond  with  actual  shipments  during  the  same 
period. 

2  Export  market  value  (includes  certain  transportation  costs)  is  used  for  title  I,  title  III  barter,  and  title 
IV.  Title  II  transfer  authorizations  and  title  III  foreign  donations  are  at  CCC  cost. 

3  Includes  child-feeding,  economic  development,  and  world  food  program. 

4  Includes  financing  for  last  3  years  of  4-year  India  agreement  signed  May  4,  1960. 

»  Estimated  market  value  calculated  on  ratio  of  current  market  prices  to  CCC  cost,  $681,100,000  (all  figures 
also  include  authorized  ocean  freight  costs  on  title  III  foreign  donations) . 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  what  Senator  Young  has  stated 
to  Mr.  Bell  about  the  use  of  these  funds,  we  have  a  lot  of  funds  in 
Egypt.  I  was  disappointed  and  rather  irked  when  I  found  out  when 
I  was  in  Egypt  that  we  have  quite  a  few  ships  going  through  the 
Suez  Canal.  And  we  have  a  lot  of  Egyptian  money  on  hand — that 
is,  Egyptian  pounds — and  yet  we  cannot  use  those  pounds  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  our  ships  going  through  the  Suez  Canal.  And  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  these  funds  would  be  used  for  any  purpose  we  desired 
in  these  countries. 

What  have  you  to  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Senator  Ellender,  I  do  not  know  the  background  of  that 
particular  situation.  As  you  know,  the  use  of  the  local  currencies 
that  are  derived  from  each  of  the  title  I  agreements  are  controlled 
by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  entered  into. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  put  that  into  the  agreement,  we  ought 
to  have  that. 

Mr.  Bell.  It  is  a  question  I  have  not  gone  into.  I  will  be  glad 
to  look  into  it.  I  do  not  know  the  pros  and  cons  of  that  particular 
issue.  I  will  have  to  pursue  the  matter  before  I  would  be  prepared 
to  comment. 

The  Chairman.  A  lot  of  the  countries  want  the  use  of  these  funds 
to  suit  their  own  economy,  and  any  time  they  can  make  use  of  those 
funds  and  force  us  to  use  dollars,  they  will  do  that.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  any  funds  we  have  available  in  a  country  should  be  used  for 
any  purpose  we  see  fit  within  the  country. 

Senator  Aiken.  Have  you  any  position  on  the  proposal  to  put 
Egyptian  pounds  into  a  trust  fund,  the  income  from  which  would  be 
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used  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  University  in  Cairo?  We  have 
been  asked  to  consider  that.  And  I  think  that  this  is  a  good  time 
to  get  your  position  on  it. 

Mr.  Bell.  We  think  this  and  similar  ideas  with  respect  to  other 
countries  where  we  have  surplus  currencies — that  is,  excess  cur¬ 
rencies — is  a  good  idea.  There  are  other  ideas  like  it  which  we  are 
actively  pursuing  right  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  Dr. 
Herman  Wells,  the  recent  president  of  the  University  of  India,  acting 
right  now  as  a  consultant  to  us.  I  believe  he  is  in  India  this  week 
looking  into  a  similar  idea  with  respect  to  some  of  the  excess  rupees. 
We  believe  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  use  some  of  the  resources  in 
Egypt  and  some  of  the  resources  in  India  this  way. 

We  are  trying  to  work  out  a  practical  way  by  which  this  can  be 
translated  from  a  good  idea  into  a  practical  proposition. 

Senator  Aiken.  How  would  you  decide  which  beneficiary  to  elect  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  This  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  consider. 

Senator  Aiken.  Is  that  not  somewhat  of  a  problem? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is. 

Senator  Aiken.  'Would  you  make  these  trust  funds  to  run  indefi¬ 
nitely,  so  that  the  beneficiary  would  build  its  operations  upon  a  scale 
which  would  become  dependent  upon  them  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  How  would  they  be  controlled?  What  would  be  the 
American  representation  on  the  board  ? 

Senator  Aiken.  Yes,  that  is  what  we  have  in  mind.  We  have  many 
problems  here. 

Mr.  Bell.  Exactly.  That  is  why  we  have  President  Wells  right 
now  examining  exactly  this  kind  of  question. 

Senator  Aiken.  So  far  as  I  can  see  they  are  all  problems. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  will  supplement  that  answer  by  saying  that 
Mr.  Bell  and  I  have  discussed  this  a  number  of  times.  India  could 
be  used  as  an  example,  because  I  recently  was  there.  I  was  in  Cal¬ 
cutta  where  we  have  a  mission  under  a  private  foundation  of  very 
competent  and  knowledgeable  people  trying  to  be  of  service  in  recon¬ 
structing  the  sanitation  and  the  housing  and  other  things  in  that  city 
where  they  are  not  of  the  highest  standard,  to  say  the  least.  And  as 
a  part  of  it  I  discussed  informally  with  some  of  the  Indian  officials 
that  when  we  were  negotiating  title  I  agreements,  particularly  when 
it  involves  substantial  amounts  of  soft  currency,  that  some  of  it  at 
that  time  ought  to  be  agreed  to  be  expended  on  projects  of  significance 
that  would  be  important  to  the  local  country  but  would  also  be  dra¬ 
matic  in  terms  of  the  United  States  in  the  fact  that  this  food  would 
be  used.  I  would  like  to  see  in  Calcutta  a  slum  clearance  project, 
with  signs  placed  up  there  that  the  money  has  been  provided  by  the 
American  food  provided  under  the  food-for-peace  program  by  the 
farmers  of  America.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  negotiate  some  of  these 
kinds  of  things  under  these  title  I  arrangements. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  how  a  good  use  could  be  put  to  a  lot  of 
these,  rather  than  to  tie  them  up  for  20  years,  like  in  Egypt  and,  prob¬ 
ably,  invest  them  in  Egyptian  bonds.  It  is  my  belief  that  we  ought 
to  find  uses  for  these  funds  and  we  should  have  more  direction  of 
them  rather  than  tying  them  up  in  these  agreements. 

Senator  Aiken.  What  do  we  have  in  Italian  lira  on  hand? 

Mr.  Bell.  It  is  not  much. 
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Senator  Aiken.  We  ordered  them  to  spend  them  day  before  yes¬ 
terday.  1  wondered  how  many  we  have  to  spend. 

Mr.  Bell.  Italy  is  not  an  excess  currency  country.  There  aren’t 
any  surpluses  of  Italian  lira,  but  I  believe  we  do  have  some. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  voted  against  that  proposal  because  I  thought 
that  it  was  a  hoax  on  the  Polish  people  to  give  them  to  understand 
that  we  were  going  to  establish  and  maintain  their  cemeteries  in  Italy 
when  we  did  not  have  anything  to  maintain  them  with.  Of  course, 
I  am  not  up  for  reelection — maybe  that  made  a  difference. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Some  voters  have  quite  a  long  memory. 
[Laughter.] 

Are  there  any  further,  questions  ? 

Mr.  Bell,  have  you  anything  to  add — do  you  have  a  statement  to 
make  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  have  a  statement.  We  checked  with  the 
committee  staff  and  they  thought  that  it  was  not  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  your  full  cooperation,  along  with  that 
of  the  Secretary,  although  I  do  not  think  that  I  need  to  do  that,  in 
obtaining  for  us  all  of  these  figures. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  hope  to  have  this  record  printed  very  quickly 
so  that  come  Monday  or  Tuesday  we  probably  will  be  able  to  vote  this 
out.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  in  hope  that  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  will  pass  their  bill,  so  that  we  can  have  that,  too. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  information  is  available  and  we  can  get  it  up  to  you 
very  promptly. 

The  Chairman.  Get  it  to  us  as  early  as  possible. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Senator  Aiken.  Is  the  bill  as  prepared  by  the  House  committee 
generally  satisfactory? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  bill  as  prepared  by  the  House  committee 
is  generally  satisfactory.  There  is  one  section  in  it  to  which  Senator 
Ellender  directed  specific  attention.  This  is  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  an  advisory  committee,  composed  of  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of  Government  which  would  review 
and  advise  in  connection  with  the  excess  currencies  and  grants.  And 
my  response  to  this  is  that  it  gives  some  concern.  There  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  executive-legislative  relationship  involved  in  it — and  it  was  my 
firm  conviction,  after  working  with  this  committee  and  the  House 
committee  and  the  Congress  generally  for  4  years  now  in  adminstering 
this  program,  that  there  is  a  good  working  relationship,  that  there  is 
a  good  communication,  that  policies  have  been  adjusted  as  circum¬ 
stances  have  changed,  and  as  the  wishes  of  Congress  have  become 
clear.  I  think  that  the  executive  branch  has  tried,  I  know  that  I 
have,  and  I  know  Mr.  Bell  has,  earnestly,  to  be  responsive  to  the  policy 
as  determined  by  the  Congress,  and  therefore  I  would  say  that  the 
machinery  which  now  exists,  having  proven  itself,  in  my  judgment,  as 
efficient,  allowing  adequate  discretion  and  flexibility  and  yet  respon¬ 
siveness  to  policy  direction,  ought  to  be  maintained,  rather  than 
changed,  and  this  committee  may  want  to  look  at  that  section  in  that 
light. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 
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If  not,  we  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bell.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  there  will  be  placed  in  the  record 
at  this  point  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  dated  August  11,  1964,  from 
Mr.  Phillip  S.  Hughes,  Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Reference 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  respect  to  a  proposal  that  chairman  of 
this  committee  I  made  on  this  bill. 

(The  letter  dated  August  11, 1964,  follows:) 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  11,  1901/. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DA'. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender  :  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  express  our  concern 
over  the  provisions  of  S.  2687,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes  (Public  Law  480), 
which  would  require  the  preparation  and  inclusion  of  additional  material  in 
the  annual  budget.  The  bill  would  require  that  the  President’s  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  contain  specified  information 
with  respect  to  foreign  currencies  and  other  commodities  and  funds  available 
under  each  provision  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act,  and  other  acts  for  generally  similar  purposes.  As  a  general  principle,  it 
is  desirable  to  avoid  statutory  specifications  on  details  of  the  budget,  leaving 
flexibility  in  determining  and  revising  the  most  appropriate  way  of  presenting 
the  budget  from  time  to  time.  Additional  information  desired  by  the  Congress 
or  its  committees  might  better  be  requested  directly  or,  at  the  most,  be  required 
as  a  part  of  the  budget  justification  rather  than  as  a  regular  part  of  the  formal 
budget  document. 

The  proposed  requirement  would  add  appreciably  to  the  budget  document  and 
would  require  a  disproportionate  amount  of  space  for  details  with  respect  to 
this  act.  The  budget  now  includes  a  considerable  amount  of  information  on 
the  availability  and  use  of  foreign  currencies  owned  by  the  United  States.  A 
copy  of  special  analysis  K,  “Foreign  Currency  Availabilities  and  Uses,” 
reprinted  from  the  1965  budget,  is  enclosed.  In  addition,  the  budget  appendix 
contains  schedules  showing  more  details  on  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  with¬ 
out  charge  to  appropriations  ( for  example,  see  pp.  61  and  62  of  the  1965  budget 
appendix ) . 

Apart  from  the  problem  of  having  permanent  legislation  specify  the  contents 
of  the  budget  document,  there  are  a  number  of  technical  problems  in  providing 
the  information  which  would  be  required  under  the  terms  of  S.  2687  : 

1.  The  provision  would  require  reporting  separately  on  the  amounts  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies  under  each  of  the  19  present  subsections  and  2  proposed  new 
subsections  of  section  104.  Under  the  present  system  of  negotiating  agreements, 
the  amount  for  U.S.  purposes  (subsecs,  (a),  (b),  (d),  (f),and  (h)  through  (s)) 
is  stated  in  a  lump  sum  which  is  available  for  any  or  all  of  these  subsections,  and 
amounts  are  specified  separately  only  for  each  country  use  subsecs,  (c),  (e), 

and  (g) ).  The  provision  of  a  single  amount  for  all  U.S.  purposes  permits  flex¬ 
ibility  in  making  the  best  use  of  the  currency,  and  makes  is  unnecessary  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  other  Government  if  subsequent  developments  make  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  use  the  currencies  for  a  different  purpose.  Budgetary  control,  account¬ 
ing  and  reporting  of  the  currencies  following  this  same  pattern.  Under  these 
arrangements,  the  requirement  for  separate  reporting  on  each  of  the  subsections 
relating  to  U.S.  purposes  would  produce  considerable  overlapping  and  duplica¬ 
tion  in  reporting,  for  each  subsection,  the  amount  which  “could  lawfully  and 
properly  be  used  for  such  purpose,  eiven  though  they  may  have  been  administra¬ 
tively  allocated  to  some  other  purpose.”  It  would  also  result  in  the  attribution 
of  a  large  portion  of  expenditures  for  these  purposes  since  1960  to  subsection 
104(f). 

Our  primary  objective  in  the  management  of  foreign  currencies  available  for 
U.S.  programs  is  to  see  that  these  currencies  are  expended  instead  of  using 
U.S.  dollars,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  Foreign  currencies  used  to  pay 
most  obligations  may  be  either  Public  Law  480  currencies,  currencies  received 
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from  other  sources,  or  (in  many  countries)  currencies  purchased  with  dollars 
through  commercial  sources.  The  total  expenditures  of  currencies  from  each 
source  is  readily  available,  but  it  is  not  possible  in  most  cases  to  attribute  expen¬ 
ditures  of  currencies  from  any  one  source  to  specific  appropriations.  Such  an 
attribution  would  not  contribute  to  the  objective  of  maximizing  the  use  of 
foreign  currencies  in  lieu  of  dollars. 

2.  The  requirement  that,  in  addition,  there  be  included  other  commodities  and 
funds  available  for  the  purpose  specified  in  section  104  and  for  “generally  simi¬ 
lar  purposes”  would  involve  quite  subjective  judgment  as  to  what  purposes  are 
similar.  Since  subsection  (f)  covers  “payment  of  U.S.  obligations  abroad,”  the 
bill  literally  would  require  an  identification  of  every  appropriation  item  that 
involves  obligations  to  be  paid  abroad.  The  identification  of  amounts  used  for 
payment  of  obligations  abroad  from  1954  to  date  would  impose  a  heavy  admin¬ 
istrative  burden  and  would  not  help  to  maximize  the  use  of  foreign  currencies. 

3.  The  provision  would  also  require  reasons  to  be  offered  for  not  using  Public 
Law  480  resources  in  lieu  of  appropriations.  Since  the  application  of  Public 
Law  480  resources  for  U.S.  uses  is  already  controlled  by  appropriations,  it  is 
meaningless  to  require  explanations  in  these  cases.  In  the  case  of  country-use 
programs,  the  explanation  would  generally  be  that  the  country’s  need  for  outside 
resources  cannot  be  met  with  the  country’s  own  currencies. 

4.  The  provision  also  requires  the  annual  budget  to  contain  an  estimate  of 
the  value  of  commodities  to  be  covered  by  sales  agreements  and  grants  to  be 
made  during  the  fiscal  year,  an  estimate  of  the  sales  proceeds,  a  statement  of 
the  purposes  for  which  such  proceeds  will  be  used,  and  a  statement  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  use  will  preclude  the  necessity  for  the  appropriation  of  other  funds, 
including  the  reasons  for  entering  into  such  agreements  in  excess  currency  coun¬ 
tries.  It  would  prohibit  entering  into  agreements  which  would  result  in  exceed¬ 
ing  any  estimate. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  forecast  transactions  by 
country  in  such  detail  so  far  in  advance  of  negotiations.  While  forecasts  are 
currently  made  of  anticipated  foreign  currency  collections  under  current  and 
prior  agreements,  as  a  basis  for  the  special  analysis  on  foreign  currencies  in  the 
budget,  the  publication  of  more  details  and  the  specific  forecasting  of  new  agree¬ 
ments  could  hamper  subsequent  negotiations  of  sales  agreements.  The  rigidity 
which  would  be  introduced  by  such  controls  would  greatly  hinder  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  negotiation  of  agreements  and  the  best  utilization  of  the  proceeds. 
Since  the  value  of  commodities,  foreign  exchange  rates,  and  other  factors  usually 
change  between  the  time  that  budget  estimates  are  prepared  and  the  time  of 
agreement,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  maintain  a  logical  and  consistent  relation¬ 
ship  among  the  various  types  of  estimates  which  would  be  required. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  the  present  system  provides  adequate  control 
over  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  and  other  currencies  for  U.S.  programs,  and  that 
the  proposed  system  of  making  detailed  budget  estimates  controlling  over  future 
agreements  would  impose  a  very  serious  administrative  and  accounting  burden 
which  is  unnecessary  to  achieve  our  joint  purposes. 

Sincerely, 


(Signed)  Phillip  S.  Hughes, 
Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Reference. 


The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Lynn,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  now  for  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  I  notice 
that  you  have  a  long  statement.  Will  you  highlight  it  for  us  ? 

The  whole  statement  will  be  put  into  the  record. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  C.  LYNN,  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

Mr.  Lynn.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  ap¬ 
preciate  the  opportunity  to  present  the  Farm  Bureau’s  views  with 
regard  to  Public  Law  480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act. 

In  the  first  few  pages  of  this  statement  we  try  to  summarize  what 
some  of  the  results  of  Public  Law  480  have  been.  You  will  recall 
that  it  was  a  temporary  program,  designed  to  relieve  us  of  some  of 
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the  surpluses  we  had  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  it  has  not  worked  like  that.  We  have  about  $1,400  mil¬ 
lion  more  surpluses  now  than  we  had  10  years  ago  in  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  We  think  it  is  very  important  that  the  Congress 
review  the  operation  of  this  program  at  least  every  3  years,  because  we 
think  that  it  needs  to  be  improved  because  of  changing  conditions  that 
do  exist.  We  think  that  in  some  cases  Public  Law  480  is  being  used 
to  deter  our  ability  to  get  into  commercial  markets.  We  think  that 
this  is  true,  perhaps,  in  India  and  Pakistan  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  And  for  this  reason  and  others  we  are  making  some  specific 
recommendations  for  changes  in  this  bill.  Starting  on  page  5,  if  I 
may,  sir,  I  would  like  to  read  the  specific  recommendations  that  we 
make. 

New  safeguards:  The  most  important  safeguard  is  to  take  those 
steps  necessary  to  insure  that  foreign  currency  sales  are  limited  to 
agricultural  surpluses.  This  means  that  our  domestic  agricultural 
programs  should  not  encourage  production  in  order  to  expand  foreign 
currency  movements  under  title  I.  This  also  means  that  we  should 
not  attempt  to  justify  unrealistic  domestic  programs  by  citing  the 
availability  of  foreign  currency  sales  as  a  means  of  exporting  the  sur¬ 
plus  production.  We  have  a  serious  obligation,  not  only  to  ourselves 
but  also  to  other  export  ing  nations,  to  make  basic  changes  in  our  domes¬ 
tic  agricultural  programs  to  prevent  artificial  incentives  for  production 
when  such  production  is  to  be  pushed  into  the  world  markets  through 
special  programs  such  as  Public  Law  480. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  law,  as  you  know.  That  is  in  the  law 
already. 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  hope  that  it  remains  so. 

The  Chairman.  That-  is  part  of  the  law.  That  has  not  been 
changed — it  is  in  the  law  now.  That  is,  that  we  shall  not  produce  food 
for  peace,  it  is  only  in  the  event  that  we  have  surpluses  that  it  can  be 
made  available  for  any  long-term  contracts. 

Mr.  Lynn.  The  reason  that  we  emphasize  this  point  is  that  the 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  did  modify  that 
section  when  they  reported  their  bill  to  the  full  committee  of  the 
House,  and  it  was  changed  in  the  full  committee. 

Of  course,  the  magnitude  of  the  export  movements  of  agricultural 
surpluses  as  carried  out  under  Public  Law  480  presents  a  constant 
danger  of  displacing  normal  commercial  sales.  In  our  opinion,  some 
displacement  has  already  occurred. 

Any  new  legislation  should  require  that  “usual  marketing  provi¬ 
sions”  be  included  in  every  agreement.  In  addition,  we  should  require 
that  all  future  foreign  currency  sales  be  made  on  the  condition  that  a 
fixed  percentage  of  the  total  purchase  be  paid  for  in  dollars  or  freely 
convertible  foreign  exchange. 

The  recent  export  arrangement  with  Poland  which  included  a  $30 
million  foreign  currency  sale,  a  $30  million  short-term  credit  sale, 
and  a  $30  million  sale  on  commercial  terms  is  evidence  that  it  is  time, 
and  that  it  is  possible,  to  move  toward  more  commercial  sales  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  countries  which  have  been  acquiring  a  major  part  of 
their  food  needs  through  title  I  type  programing.  We  believe  that 
a  25-percent  requirement  would  not  be  unreasonable  in  most  cases. 
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After  9  years’  operation  of  this  program,  there  is  a  growing  attitude 
among  many  nations  that  farm  products  are  not  worthy  of  foreign 
exchange.  To  put  it  another  way,  many  underdeveloped  countries 
seem  to  feel  that  foreign  exchange  is  something  to  be  used  for  the 
importation  of  industrial  goods  since  food  import  requirements  can 
he  met  through  Public  Law  480  type  transactions.  This  could  have 
an  extremely  detrimental  long-term  effect  upon  potential  dollar  mar¬ 
kets  for  farm  products. 

The  excessive  foreign  currency  balance  indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
requirement  in  the  law  that  a  Public  Law  480  agreement  specify  not 
only  the  general  category  to  which  the  foreign  currency  is  to  be 
applied  but  also  the  projects  for  which  those  funds  allocated  to 
economic  development  will  be  used.  Foreign  currency  should  not 
be  generated  through  title  I  sales  unless  there  is  real  evidence  that 
it  can  be  used  promptly  and  constructively.  A  foreign  currency  sale 
which  results  in  such  currency  lying  indefinitely  in  a  U.S.  account 
is  not  a  sale,  and  is  not  serving  the  best  interest  of  either  country. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  when  an  agreement  is  negotiated  nego- 
tations  should  take  place  as  to  what  would  happen  to  the  foreign 
currency. 

We  believe  that  the  adoption  of  the  new  section  309,  as  contained  in 
subparagraph  11  of  S.  2087,  Ellender,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  could 
make  a  major  contribution  toward  dealing  with  this  problem.  It  is 
important  that  these  foreign  currencies  be  budgeted  and  appro¬ 
priated.  It  is  imperative  that  they  be  used  instead  of  appropriated 
dollars  wherever  possible.  A  start  must  be  made  in  eliminating  these 
currency  surpluses.”  Section  309  of  your  bill  could  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  solving  this  serious  problem. 

Since  market  development  activities  are  being  financed  by  appro¬ 
priations  even  when  foreign  currencies  are  used,  the  mandatory  “set- 
aside”  of  5  percent  for  market  development  activities  should  be  de¬ 
leted.  With  the  adoption  of  our  recommendation  of  a  25-percent 
cash  requirement,  there  should  also  be  deleted  the  2-percent  convert¬ 
ibility  requirement  contained  in  section  104(a). 

Extension  and  authorization:  Adoption  of  the  revisions  recom¬ 
mended  herein  would  enable  Farm  Bureau  to  support  a  3-year  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  authority  to  enter  into  foreign  currency  sales  contained 
in  title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  We  would  recommend  an  increased 
authorization  of  $3  billion  with  the  additional  limitation  that  not 
more  than  $1.5  billion  could  be  committed  in  any  1  year. 

We  believe  that  authorizations  for  title  I  should  act  as  a  discipline 
upon  the  programing.  It  is  apparent  that  this  has  not  been  the  case 
in  recent  years.  Therefore,  we  are  opposed  to  proposals  which  (1) 
carry  forward  unused  authorizations  for  past  years  and  (2)  increase 
authorizations  by  an  amount  equivalent  to  repaid  loans  or  reimburse¬ 
ment  from  other  agencies.  Excess  authorizations  of  past  years 
should  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  providing  excess  authorizations  for 
future  years.  The  fact  that  loans  made  in  the  past  are  being  repaid 
has  no  relationship  to  the  requirements  of  future  programing. 

1.  We  believe  it  is  essential  for  Congress  to  review  and  reassess  a 
program  of  the  magnitude  and  implications  of  Public  Law  480  at 
least  every  3  years. 
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2.  We  believe  it  is  imperative  that  the  United  States  not  indicate  to 
recipient  countries  or  to  other  exporting  countries  that  we  intend  to 
enter  permanently  into  a  program  of  noncommercial  export  move¬ 
ments  of  U.S.  agricultural  products.  It  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States,  the  American  farmer,  or  the  underdeveloped  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  to  indicate  such  an  attitude.  It  would  not  build 
strength,  it  would  sustain  weakness;  it  would  not  generate  gratitude, 
it  would  compound  resentment.  Our  relationship  with  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries  should  be  based  on  the  principle  of  a  partnership  in 
trade,  not  on  a  donor-donee  basis. 

An  additional  $3  billion  authorization  to  cover  this  period  should 
prove  sufficient.  The  fact  is  that  we  already  have  overprogramed  some 
countries.  It  certainly  is  an  unhealthy  situation  when  recipient  nations 
must  come  to  the  United  States  to  explain  why  they  do  not  want  to 
take  as  much  as  we  have  tried  to  give  them. 

Title  II  emergency  relief :  Donations  for  emergency  relief  and 
so-called  work  payment  programs  under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  are 
currently  administered  by  the  Agency  for  International  Development. 
It  seems  appropriate  that  such  activities  be  delegated  to  the  foreign  aid 
agency.  Logically  the  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  foreign  aid  budget. 
Therefore,  Farm  Bureau  recommends  that  title  II  authorizations  be 
transferred  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  be  subject  to  appropriations  for 
foreign  aid. 

We  believe  that  Congress  should  extend  title  II  for  1  year  with  a 
$300  million  authorization  and  further  recommend  that  the  committee 
report  make  clear  that  authorizations  and  appropriations  for  program¬ 
ing  subsequent  years  be  handled  in  the  foreign  aid  bills. 

As  a  temporary  program,  Public  Law  480  can  move  surpluses  into 
consumption  to  countries  unable  to  pay  dollars.  However,  the  export 
movements  should  be  used  to  expand  future  commercial  trade,  not  as 
a  substitute  for  such  trade.  It  will  defeat  our  purpose  if  we  allow 
Public  Law  480  to  become  a  permanent  program  and  if  we  permit 
recipient  countries  to  become  permanently  dependent  on  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  programs  for  their  food  import  needs. 

(The  complete  statement  of  John  C.  Lynn  follows :) 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  Farm  Bureau’s  views  with  regard  to 
Public  Law  480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act.  Under  current  law, 
title  I  (authority  for  sales  of  surplus  farm  products  for  foreign  currency)  and 
title  II  (authoritv  for  foreign  grants  for  agricultural  surpluses)  expire  December 
31. 1964. 

Farm  Bureau  is  an  organization  of  1,628.295  farm  and  ranch  families  in  49 
States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Our  extensive  policy  development  program  provides 
every  member,  individually  and  through  his  elected  representatives,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study,  discuss  and  take  action  at  thousands  of  meetings  each  year. 

In  1954  Farm  Bureau  took  a  leading  role  in  developing  legislation,  which 
became  Public  Law  480,  authorizing  an  export  program  for  surplus  agricultural 
products  designed  to  move  them  into  consumption  and  establish  the  basis  for 
long-term  commercial  sales  in  the  future.  You  will  recall  that  this  was  to  he 
a  temporary  program.  At  the  time,  international  trade  in  farm  products  was 
being  restricted  because  of  several  factors.  One  of  the  chief  factors  was  a 
“dollar  shortage”  which  was  almost  worldwide.  Today  that  situation  has  changed 
dramatically.  When  Public  Law  480  was  being  considered  by  Congress  in  1954, 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  moving  surpluses  out  of  storage  and  into 
consumption.  Our  agricultural  surpluses  at  the  time  amounted  to  a  little  over 
$6  billion.  As  of  May  31, 1964,  after  10  years  of  Public  Law  480  our  agricultural 
surpluses  amount  to  some  $7.4  billion.  So  in  light  of  the  many  changes  that  have 
occurred,  we  think  it  is  appropriate  that  this  program  be  reviewed  at.  this  time. 
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The  current  situation 

To.a  very  large  degree,  as  is  indicated  by  the  continued  buildup  in  Commodity 
Credit  stocks,  Public  Law  480  shipments  have  come  out  of  current  production, 
and  perhaps  these  export  movements  have  given  the  impression  that  some  of 
our  domestic  agricultural  programs  have  been  working  better  than  they  actually 
are. 

The  program  has  moved  a  tremendous  amount  of  surplus  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  to  many  nations  which  would  not  have  been  able  to  obtain  them  through 
normal  purchases.  Agricultural  products  valued  at  over  $20  billion  have  moved 
since  the  enactment  of  this  law. 

Title  I  foreign  currency  sales  have  accounted  for  the  export  of  $13.6  billion 
worth  of  farm  products.  Title  II  donations  have  amounted  to  $1.6  billion ;  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic  relief  shipments  under  title  III  have  exceeded  $3.4  billion  and 
barter  contracts  account  for  over  $1.7  billion.  Less  than  $237  million  of  farm 
products  has  been  sold  under  the  long-term  credit  arrangements  of  title  IV. 

Foreign  currency  sales  under  title  I  have  accounted  for  nearly  2.9  billion 
bushels  of  wheat,  84  million  bags  of  rice,  433  million  bushels  of  feed  grains,  7.7 
billion  pounds  of  fats  and  oils,  8.1  million  bales  of  cotton,  and  large  quantities 
of  other  farm  products.  Since  U.S.  agriculture  has  a  vital  stake  in  the  export 
market,  present  and  future,  we  must  be  concerned  over  the  persistent  percentage 
of  our  exports  that  moves  under  the  Government  programs  of  Public  Law  480. 

In  fiscal  year  1963 — 

Wheat  exports  represented  58  percent  of  U.S.  production;  76  percent  of 
these  exports  moved  under  Public  Law  480. 

Rice  exports  were  54  percent  of  U.S.  production ;  58  percent  of  these  ex¬ 
ports  moved  under  Public  Law  480. 

Drastically  reduced  cotton  exports  still  represented  25  percent  of  U.S. 
production ;  the  percentage  that  moved  under  Public  Law  480  increased  to 
33  percent. 

Soybean  oil  and  cottonseed  oil  exports  represented  over  40  percent  of  U.S. 
production  of  these  oils :  40  percent  of  these  exports  moved  under  Public 
Law  480. 

The  above  agricultural  products  represented  40  percent  of  our  agricultural 
exports  last  year.  On  a  total  value  basis,  60  percent  of  them  moved  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480.  Can  any  industry  hope  to  build  solid  markets  if  it  continues  indefi¬ 
nitely  to  base  such  a  substantial  part  of  its  marketing  on  Government  pro¬ 
gramed  exports  for  nonconvertible  currency  ? 

Foreign  currency  sales 

Farm  Bureau  1964  policies  in  regard  to  Public  Law  480  state : 

“The  law  should  be  extended  for  not  more  than  3  years  with  authorization  to 
use  existing  surpluses  in  a  constructive  manner,  moving  them  into  consumption 
where  nations  are  unable  to  pay  in  dollars.  These  export  movements  should 
not  replace  dollar  sales.  It  is  not  consistent  with  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
the  law  to  embark  on  a  program  of  encouraging  production  to  expand  Govern¬ 
ment-financed  movements  or  to  attempt  to  justify  unrealistic  domestic  programs 
by  citing  the  availability  of  foreign  currency  sales  as  a  means  of  exporting  the 
surplus  production.” 

In  our  opinion,  the  purpose  of  title  I  foreign  currency  sales  has  been  widely 
misunderstood.  This  program  was  not  designed  to  be — it  never  has  been — a  direct 
relief  program  in  which  food  was  given  to  the  people  of  the  recipient  country. 
Other  titles  of  Public  Law  480  and  the  foreign  aid  program  were  designed  to 
serve  that  function.  Under  title  I,  the  recipient  country  is  supposed  to  make 
payment  for  the  product  received.  The  food  and  liber  is  sold  through  normal 
commercial  channels,  and  the  individual  consumers  in  the  recipient  countries 
pay  their  local  currency  for  these  products.  Such  a  program  provides  the  re- 
ciepent  country  with  two  direct  benefits : 

(«,)  it  is  a  means  of  accumulating  capital  for  economic  development,  and 

( h )  it  permits  the  importation  of  food  in  cases  where  foreign  exchange  is 
not  available  to  pay  for  it. 

When  Public  Law  480  was  enacted,  and  a  dollar  shortage  existed  throughout 
the  world,  foreign  currency  transactions  were  viewed  as  a  transitional  program 
which  would  lead  to  normal  commercial  trade  as  foreign  exchange  became 
available. 

In  the  current  situation  Public  Law  480  appears  to  be  operated  primarily  in 
interest  of  the  economic  development  of  less  developed  countries.  There  have 
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been  instances  in  the  past  when  this  program  was  used  to  develop  some  solid 
markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  products;  however,  we  question  whether  it  is 
achieving  this  objective  currently. 

For  example,  wheat  shipped  to  Japan  under  Public  Law  480  has  developed 
a  continuing  market  which  probably  would  not  have  reached  its  present  mag¬ 
nitude  without  the  program.  Over  6  years  ago,  soybean  oil  sales  to  Spain  were 
initiated  under  Public  Law  480.  Spain  has  now  emerged  as  the  largest  U.S. 
cash  market  for  edible  oils.  However,  continued  unrestricted  programing  to 
countries  such  as  India,  Pakistan,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  etc.,  will  not  bring 
about  commercial  markets.  It  may  very  well  prevent  them  from  developing. 

The  international  dollar  shortage  of  1954  has  been  reversed  in  1964.  The 
persistent  balance-of-payments  deficit  of  the  United  States  has  built  up  tremen¬ 
dous  dollar  and  gold  reserves  outside  of  this  country.  With  a  deficit  in  our 
balance  of  payments  which  has  averaged  around  $3  billion  over  the  past  several 
years,  a  policy  of  programing  annually  $1.5  billion  worth  of  farm  products  for 
foreign  currency  should  be  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny. 

The  extent  to  which  many  underdeveloped  countries  can  benefit  from  addi¬ 
tional  accumulation  of  local  currency  under  Public  Law  480  is  subject  to  serious 
question.  The  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  foreign  currency  accumulated  under 
Public  Law  480  has  become  in  many  instances  more  of  an  embarrassment  than 
an  asset.  The  Budget  Bureau  has  indicated  that  the  United  States  today  holds 
“excess  currency  in  Poland,  India,  Burma,  Israel,  Pakistan,  the  LTnited  Arab 
Republic,  and  Yugoslavia.”  We  have  accumulated  sufficient  foreign  currency 
in  some  countries  to  attain  the  unenviable  position  of  being  capable  of  wrecking 
the  foreign  country’s  economy.  The  fact  is  that  some  foreign  countries  have 
little  motivation  to  “draw  down”  foreign  currency  generated  by  Public  Law 
480  for  economic  development  projects.  There  is  some  indication  that,  given 
the  choice,  some  foreign  countries  prefer  to  pay  for  projects  with  “new  money” 
rather  than  to  borrow  foreign  currency  from  the  Public  Law  480  account.  The 
effect  upon  their  economies  is  approximately  the  same  if  the  LTnited  States 
agrees  to  continue  to  confine  its  hoard  of  foreign  currency ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
“new  money,”  there  is  no  need  to  pay  interest. 

For  example,  the  United  States  holds  $532  million  worth  of  rupees  in  India. 
The  Budget  Bureau  estimates  that  we  will  spend  about  $21  million  equivalent 
in  India  during  this  fiscal  year. 

The  foregoing  facts  indicate  that,  just  as  the  conditions  in  1954  called  for 
a  new  program  such  as  Public  Law  480,  current  conditions  in  1965  call  for  basic 
and  fundamental  changes  in  the  program.  This  requires  the  enactment  of  new 
safeguards  and  the  strict  and  vigorous  implementation  of  them. 

New  safeguards 

The  most  important  safeguard  is  to  take  those  steps  necessary  to  insure  that 
foreign  currency  sales  are  limited  to  agricultural  surpluses.  This  means  that 
our  domestic  agricultural  programs  should  not  encourage  production  in  order 
to  expand  foreign  currency  movements  under  title  I.  This  also  means  that  we 
should  not  attempt  to  justify  unrealistic  domestic  programs  by  citing  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  foreign  currency  sales  as  a  means  of  exporting  the  surplus  produc¬ 
tion.  We  have  a  serious  obligation,  not  only  to  ourselves  but  also  to  other 
exporting  nations,  to  make  basic  changes  in  our  domestic  agricultural  programs 
to  prevent  artificial  incentives  for  production  when  such  production  is  to  be 
pushed  into  the  world  markets  through  special  programs  such  as  Public  Law  480. 

Of  course,  the  magnitude  of  the  export  movements  of  agricultural  surpluses 
as  carried  out  under  Public  Law  480  presents  a  constant  danger  of  displacing 
normal  commercial  sales.  In  our  opinion,  some  displacement  has  already  oc¬ 
curred. 

Any  new  legislation  should  require  that  “usual  market  provisions”  be  included 
in  every  agreement.  In  addition,  we  should  require  that  all  future  foreign 
currency  sales  be  made  on  the  condition  that  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  total  pur¬ 
chase  be  paid  for  in  dollars  or  freely  convertible  foreign  exchange. 

The  recent  export  arrangement  with  Poland  which  included  a  $30  million 
foreign  currency  sale,  a  $30  million  short-term  credit  sale,  and  a  $30  million  sale 
on  commercial  terms  is  evidence  that  it  is  time,  and  that  it  is  possible,  to  move 
toward  more  commercial  sales  arrangements  with  the  countries  which  have  been 
acquiring  a  major  part  of  their  food  needs  through  title  I  type  programing. 
We  believe  that  a  25-percent  requirement  would  not  be  unreasonable  in  most 
cases. 
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After  9  years  operation  of  this  program,  there  is  a  growing  attitude  among 
many  nations  that  farm  products  are  not  worthy  of  foreign  exchange.  To  put 
it  another  way,  many  underdeveloped  countries  seem  to  feel  that  foreign  ex¬ 
change  is  something  to  be  used  for  the  importation  of  industrial  goods  since 
food  import  requirements  can  be  met  through  Public  Law  480  type  transactions. 
This  could  have  an  extremely  detrimental  long-term  effect  upon  potential  dollar 
markets  for  farm  products. 

The  excessive  foreign  currency  balance  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  require¬ 
ment  in  the  law  that  a  Public  Law  480  agreement  specify  not  only  the  general 
category  to  which  the  foreign  currency  is  to  be  applied  but  also  the  projects  for 
which  those  funds  allocated  to  economic  development  will  be  used.  Foreign 
currency  should  not  be  generated  through  title  I  sales  unless  there  is  real  evidence 
that  it  can  be  used  promptly  and  constructively.  A  foreign  currency  sale  which 
results  in  such  currency  lying  indefinitely  in  a  U.S.  account  is  not  a  sale,  and  is 
not  serving  the  best  interests  of  either  country. 

We  believe  that  the  adoption  of  the  new  section  309,  as  contained  in  sub- 
paragraph  11  of  S.  2687,  Ellender,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  could  make  a  major 
contribution  toward  dealing  with  this  problem.  It  is  important  that  these  foreign 
currencies  be  budgeted  and  appropriated.  It  is  imperative  that  they  be  used 
instead  of  appropriated  dollars  wherever  possible.  A  start  must  be  made  in 
eliminating  these  foreign  currency  “surpluses.”  Section  309  of  your  bill  could 
play  an  important  part  in  solving  this  serious  problem. 

Since  market  development  activities  are  being  financed  by  appropriations  even 
when  foreign  currencies  are  used,  the  mandatory  set-aside  of  5  percent  for  market 
development  activities  should  be  deleted.  With  the  adoption  of  our  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  a  25-percent  cash  requirement,  there  should  also  be  deleted  the  2-percent 
convertibility  requirement  contained  in  section  104(a). 

Extension  and  authorization 

Adoption  of  the  revisions  recommended  herein  would  enable  Farm  Bureau  to 
support  a  3-year  extension  of  the  authority  to  enter  into  foreign  currency  sales 
contained  in  title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  We  would  recommend  an  increased 
authorization  of  $3  billion  with  the  additional  limitation  that  not  more  than 
$1.5  billion  could  be  committed  in  any  one  year. 

We  believe  that  authorizations  for  title  I  should  act  as  a  discipline  upon  the 
programing.  It  is  apparent  that  this  has  not  been  the  case  in  recent  years, 
'therefore,  we  are  opposed  to  proposals  which  (1)  carry  forward  unused  au¬ 
thorizations  for  past  years  and  (2)  increase  authorizations  by  an  amount 
equivalent  to  repaid  loans  or  reimbursement  from  other  agencies.  Excess 
authorizations  of  past  years  should  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  providing  excess 
authorizations  for  future  years.  The  fact  that  loans  made  in  the  past  are 
being  repaid  has  no  relationship  to  the  requirements  of  future  programing. 

1.  We  believe  it  is  essential  for  Congress  to  review  and  reassess  a  program 
of  the  magnitude  and  implications  of  Public  Law  480  at  least  every  3  years. 

2.  We  believe  it  is  imperative  that  the  United  States  not  indicate  to  recipient 
countries  or  to  other  exporting  countries  that  we  intend  to  enter  permanently 
'into  a  program  of  noncommercial  export  movements  of  U.S.  agricultural 
products.  It  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States,  the  American 
farmer,  or  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world  to  indicate  such  an  attitude. 
It  would  not  build  strength,  it  would  sustain  weakness;  it  would  not  generate 
gratitude,  it  would  compound  resentment.  Our  relationship  with  under 
developed  countries  should  be  based  on  the  principle  of  a  partnership  in  trade, 
not  on  a  donor-donee  basis. 

An  additional  $3  billion  authorization  to  cover  this  period  should  prove 
sufficient.  The  fact  is  that  we  already  have  “overprogramed”  some  countries. 
It  certainly  is  an  unhealthy  situation  when  recipient  nations  must  come  to  the 
United  States  to  explain  why  they  do  not  want  to  take  as  much  as  we  have 
tried  to  give  them. 

Title  II  emergency  relief 

Donations  for  emergency  relief  and  so-called  work  payment  programs  under 
title  II  of  Public  Law  480  are  currently  administered  by  the  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development.  It  seems  appropriate  that  such  activities  be  delegated 
to  the  foreign  aid  agency.  Logically  the  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  foreign 
aid  budget.  Therefore,  Farm  Bureau  recommends  that  title  II  authorizations 
be  transferred  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  be  subject  to  appropriations  for  foreign 
aid. 
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We  believe  that  Congress  should  extend  title  II  for  1  year  with  a  $300 
million  authorization  and  further  recommend  that  the  committee  report  make 
clear  that  authorizations  and  appropriations  for  programing  subsequent  years 
be  handled  in  the  foreign  aid  bills. 

As  a  temporary  program,  Public  Law  480  can  move  surpluses  into  consumption 
to  countries  unable  to  pay  dollars.  However,  the  export  movements  should  be 
used  to  expand  future  commercial  trade,  not  as  a  substitute  for  such  trade. 
It  will  defeat  our  purpose  if  we  allow  Public  Law  480  to  become  a  permanent 
program  and  if  we  permit  recipient  countries  to  become  permanently  dependent 
on  U.S.  Government  programs  for  their  food  import  needs. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Are  there  any  questions  ?  If  not,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Harry  L.  Graham,  legisla¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  master  of  the  National  Grange. 

STATEMENT  OF  HARRY  L.  GRAHAM,  LEGISLATIVE  ASSISTANT  TO 
THE  MASTER,  NATIONAL  GRANGE 

Mr.  Graham.  My  name  is  Harry  L.  Graham,  and  I  am  legislative 
assistant  to  the  master  to  the  National  Grange. 

Just  in  paraphrasing  what  is  in  the  prepared  statement,  I  would 
say  that  the  National  Grange  has  been  a  stanch  supporter  of  this 
program  since  its  beginning,  and  in  our  judgment  the  accomplishments 
of  the  program  are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  merits  not  only  our  con¬ 
tinued  support  but  our  high  praise. 

We  know  there  has  been  some  criticism  of  the  program.  It  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  in  a  program  this  big  and  far  reaching  there  would  be 
some  administrative  mistakes  and  that  there  would  be  some  problems 
arising  from  the  distribution  of  this  much  food  and  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  but  we  also  believe  there  have  been  substantial  improvements 
in  the  distribution  and  that  the  improvements  seem  to  be  in  the  picture 
today;  although  they  may  not  eliminate  all  of  the  problems  they  cer¬ 
tainly  reduce  them. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  liked  about  this  program  is  that  it  has  had 
the  unique  ability  of  bringing  private  citizens  and  the  Government 
into  a  working  relationship  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  through 
June  1963 — I  am  sorry  that  the  1964  figures  are  not  in — we  distributed 
$1,387  million  of  American  foodstuffs  free  to  needy  people  under 
title  IV. 

The  churches  themselves,  basically,  raised  the  same  amount  of 
money — that  is,  churches  and  private  relief  organizations.  They  have 
some  780  people  overseas  at  the  present  time  distributing  these  food 
products.  I  think  this  has  been  one  of  the  really  fine  accomplish¬ 
ments  that  has  come  out  of  this  program. 

Senator  Youno.  I  would  certainly  agree  with  you.  In  my  travels 
I  made  abroad  this  particular  part  of  the  program  has  made  us  more 
friends  than  all  of  the  foreign  aid  program  and  other  programs  put 
together. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  sometimes,  as  the  former  President  said,  our 
only  reward  is  a  good  conscience.  But  I  think  in  this  case  we  have 
had  more  than  a  good  conscience  as  our  reward. 

I  think  that  the  bad  propaganda  that  would  come  from  refusing 
to  use  our  surpluses  for  people  in  need  would  be  incalculable.  And 
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we  do  not  foresee  the  time  in  the  foreseeable  future  when  the  problems 
of  the  developing  countries  and  the  relationships  that  are  involved 
with  them  are  going  to  be  eliminated  to  the  point  that  we  no  longer  see 
(lie  necessity  of  carrying  forward  at  least  some  parts  of  this  program. 

On  of  the  accomplishments  of  most  interest  to  us  has  been  the  fact 
that  this  has  been  a  means  of  moving  a  number  of  countries  from 
being  Public  Law  480  recipients  to  becoming  purchasers  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agricultural  products. 

These  include  Spain,  Italy,  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Argentina,  and  Mexico,  among  others. 

The  total  average  imports  of  these  countries  in  the  1055-59  period 
was  $1,819  million;  including  Public  Law  480  sales  in  1962,  these 
countries  imported  from  America  $2,070  million  with  only  $45  million 
of  the  sales  for  soft  currencies,  and  those  were  carryover  sales  in 
tobacco  and  a  couple  of  items,  primarily  from  Spain. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  there  has  been  an  amazing  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  market. 

For  instance,  last  year  we  sold  $1,600  million — we  sent  that  amount 
of  foocl-for-peace  commodities  overseas.  There  was  an  increase  of  6 
percent  over  the  previous  year.  During  the  same  time  we  sent  $5,600 
million  worth  of  agricultural  products  through  commericial  channels,  a 
12-percent  jump  over  the  previous  year. 

When  you  analyze  this  as  I  think  it  ought  to  be  analyzed,  I  think, 
it  can  be  well  proven  that  this  has  substantially  increased  the  mar¬ 
kets  for  American  agricultural  products.  We  know  that  it  has  not 
in  Pakistan  and  India,  but  those  are  areas  that  will  be  problems  to 
us  in  terms  of  our  international  relations  in  foreign  aid  for  many 
years,  but  the  interesting  part  of  that  is  that  even  the  demands  for 
food,  although  they  are  increasing  in  India,  is  being  met  also  by  in¬ 
creasing  production  of  the  very  foodstuffs  that  we  are  sending  to 
India.  This  seems  to  be  important,  that  they  are  beginning  to  help 
themselves  in  these  areas.  They  will  not  be  self-sufficient  in  food  for 
many  years,  but,  nevertheless,  this  is  a  part  of  the  problem. 

We  think  that  the  use  of  some  of  these  funds  for  market  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  very  wise.  And  I  thing  that  all  of  us  have  been  aware 
in  most  recent  months  that  there  was  a  problem  that  was  given  the 
popular  name  of  “beef  imports.” 

I  think  that  all  of  us  heard  about  this  one,  but  one  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  things  was  that  the  expenditure  of  Public  Law  480  money  in 
market  development  is  now  beginning  to  show  some  real  results,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Common  Market  and  the  Outer  Seven.  If  we  can  use 
this  kind  of  money  to  develop  markets  in  cooperation  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Meat  Institute  and  other  private  agencies,  then  it  seems  to  us 
to  be  a  valid  expenditure  of  taxpayer  money. 

In  general,  we  would  say  that  we  need  to  move  from  a  concept  of 
using  Public  Law  480  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  surplus  foods  over 
into  a  means  of  disposing  of  food  in  commercial  channels  or  assist¬ 
ing  the  disposition  of  food  into  commercial  channels,  but  we  do  not 
think  it  will  be  possible  to  eliminate  the  need  for  moving  surplus  re¬ 
lief  food  into  foreign  countries  for  some  time  to  come. 

Generally,  we  would  support  what  the  previous  witness  has  said, 
that  when  this  gets  into  foreign  aid  that  it  probably  ought  to  be 
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shifted  into  the  State  Department  and  the  foreign  aid  bill,  but  this 
is  not  possible  this  year. 

I  would  say  also  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  previous  witness 
can  prove  that  all  of  the  increase  in  the  surpluses  has  come  from  the 
administration  of  Public  Law  480  program.  I  have  noticed  that 
his  organization  has  testified  about  probably  every  farm  program — 
whatever  program  was  being  considered — that  it  had  been  a  major 
contribution  to  the  increasing  of  surpluses. 

Because  of  the  time  element  that  is  involved  this  year,  after  having 
just  briefly  studied  the  Blouse  bill,  we  would  be  pleased  to  see  the 
Senate  adopt  the  Bfouse  version  and  extend  the  program  for  3  years 
and  be  prepared  to  review  it  as  tve  think  you  should,  but,  also,  be 
prepared  to  continue  to  support  the  program  for  a  good  many  years 
to  come. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Harry  L.  Graham  follows :) 

The  National  Grange,  both  as  a  farm  organization  and  as  individual  citizens, 
has  looked  with  favor  upon  the  constructive  results  which  have  been  attained 
under  Public  Law  480  since  its  beginning.  AVe  have  been  a  stanch  supporter  of 
this  program  and  its  basic  principles  and  activities,  in  our  judgment,  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  merits  not  only  our  continued  support  but  our  high  praise. 

Although  there  have  been  some  problems  that  have  arisen  from  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  program,  problems  that  are  inevitable  in  a  . program  so  widely 
dispersed  and  in  so  many  varying  kinds  of  situations  as  this  one,  the  substantial 
results  which  have  been  obtained  in  not  only  the  first  purpose  of  this  law,  which 
was  to  reduce  the  surpluses  of  American  foodstuffs,  but  more  importantly  in 
the  feeding  of  hungry  people,  the  development  of  markets  abroad,  the  renewing 
of  life  and  hope  for  needy  people,  and  finally  giving  to  American  people  a  means 
of  expressing  their  continuing  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  less  privileged 
people  aroiuid  the  world.  .  ... 

Indeed,  the  i-hurCh  and  public  relief  agencies  through  June  30,  1063,  had 
distributed  $1,387  million  Worth  of  American  foodstuff's  free  to  needy  people 
under  title  II.  This  has  moved  into  famine  areas,  into  perennial  food  deficit 
areas,  into  school  lunch  programs,  war  relief,  disaster  areas;  and  various  other 
m'sages.  The  amount  of  the  contributions  indicates  the  widespread  public  sup¬ 
port  for  this  program. 

Sometimes  the  return  from  this  in  terms  of  gratitude  are  real,  substantial, 
anil  measurable.  Sometimes,  in  the  words  of  our  late  President,  “a  good  con¬ 
science  is-  our  only  sure  reward.”  AAre  had  no  other  choice  in  many  instances, 
e^en  as  today,  but  to  share  of  our  exceedingly  great  abundance  with  people 
who  are  in  need.  It  is  unconscionable  and  unthinkable  for  us  to  sit  behinu  a 
mountain  of  surplus  foodstuffs  and  refuse  to  share  these  with  the  needy  peoples 
of  the  world.  This  is  not  only  a  proper  application  of  our  Christian  conscience 
and  social  ethics,  but  in  many  ways,  it  was  the  most  hardheaded  and  practical 
kind  of  politics. 

The  propaganda  value  to  Communist  countries  of  our  refusal  to  give  away 
our  surplus  to  people  in  dire  need  would  be  incalculable.  The  National  Grange 
has  consistently  supported  this  program  and  continues  to  do  so. 

However  important  the  relief  and  surplus  food  disposal  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  may  be,  we  would  point  out  that  the  fundamental  purposes  and 
value  of  Public  Law  480  has  been  that  it  has  opened  the  door  for  the  introduction 
of  American  agricultural  commodities  in  the  countries  to  which  we  never  would 
have  gained  entrance  otherwise,  and  that  it  has  served  to  develop  and  expand 
substantially  our  dollar  markets  abroad.  The  largest  single  item  in  Public 
Law  480  expenditures  so  far  has  been  sales  for  soft  currency  which  account 
for  a  cumulative  total  of  $6.7  billion  worth  of  commodities.  This  had  been 
helpful  both  to  the  United  States  in  reducing  the  dollar  OArerflow  and  to  the 
receiving  country  as  well. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  have  been  helpful  to  a  number  of  countries  which 
have  moved  from  being  Public  Law  480  recipients  to  becoming  purchasers  of 
American  agricultural  products  through  regular  commercial  channels.  These 
countries  include  Spain,  Italy,  Japan,  United  Kingdom,  France,  Netherlands, 
Germany,  Argentina,  and  Mexico.  The  total  average  imports  of  these  countries 
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in  the  1955-59  period  was  $1,819.7  million,  including  substantial  amounts  for 
Public  Law  4S0  sales.  In  1962,  these  countries  imported  from  America  $2,070 
million  worth  of  American  agricultural  commodities  of  which  only  $45.6  million 
was  for  soft  currency. 

Japan  remains  the  largest  customer  for  American  agricultural  products.  Her 
purchases  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  enable  these  countries  to  also  pur¬ 
chase  American  industrial  products.  In  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that  Aus¬ 
tralia  in  1962  purchased  $37.7  million  worth  of  American  agricultural  products, 
up  $15.1  million  from  1961. 

An  exciting  new  development  has  been  the  use  of  food  as  capital  to  pay  for 
work  on  projects  to  improve  the  health,  education,  and  welfare  of  needy  people. 
The  combination  of  food  so  used,  plus  free  lunches  to  schoolchildren,  has  had  a 
fantastic  effect  upon  the  development  of  educational  opportunities  in  some  needy 
countries,  especially  in  Latin  America.  The  use  of  counterpart  funds  for  capi¬ 
tal  improvements,  of  surplus  food  for  wages,  and  of  other  surplus  food  for  feed¬ 
ing  the  hungry,  such  as  in  school  lunch  programs,  presents  an  efficient  use  of 
surplus  American  food  products. 

The  use  of  some  of  these  funds  which  have  been  earmarked  for  market  develop¬ 
ment  as  in  the  recent  instance  of  developing  market  for  beef,  in  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  and  the  Outer  Seven  has  been  a  striking  example  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  use  of  Government  funds  in  co-operation  with  private  initiative  to  develop 
markets  for  American  products  overseas.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  expressed 
will  of  the  delegates  to  the  National  Grange  session  last  November  who  urged 
that : 

“Congress  makes  it  clear  that  its  intent  is  that  this  measure  be  administered 
for  the  maximum  benefit  of  American  agriculture  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  to  exercise  the  maximum  determination  both  with  respect  to  the 
making  of  commodities  available  and  use  of  the  proceeds  generally.  Such 
proceeds  should  not  be  used  to  develop  foreign  competition  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  American  farmers,  and  any  uses  of  such  proceeds  other  than  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  markets  for  American  agricultural  commodities  should  not  be 
charged  to  agriculture.” 

Title  III  provisions  should  be  continued  for  both  foreign  donations  and  barter. 
In  our  judgment,  the  barter  provision  has  resulted  in  the  stockpiling  of  strategic 
materials  without  the  expenditure  of  U.S.  gold  reserves.  We  recommend  the 
continuation  of  this  program  with  an  emphasis  on  market  development.  In 
order  to  encourage  the  development  of  foreign  markets  through  private  trade,  it 
is  the  judgment  of  the  National  Grange  that : 

“The  provisions  of  title  IV  of  Public  Law  480  should  be  administered  in  such 
a  way  as  will  facilitate  and  maximize  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  for  dollars  through  the  longtime  supply  agreements  and  to  this  end  existing 
regulations  should  be  reexamined  so  as  to  eliminate  unrealistic,  impractical,  and 
crippling  obstacles  which  serve  to  frustrate  the  intent  of  this  law.” 

In  summary,  the  position  of  the  Grange  is  that  the  relief  features  of  Public 
Law  480  should  be  continued,  that  the  soft  currency  sales  should  be  continued 
with  reservations  as  to  the  use  of  the  proceeds  so  as  not  to  develop  competition 
to  American  agriculture,  the  barter  and  foreign  donations  provisions  be  continued 
and  finally  to  give  greater  emphasis  toward  the  long-term  objectives  of  the 
development  of  markets  overseas. 

This  means  that  some  of  the  early  emphasis  on  Public  Law  480  as  a  means  of 
simply  getting  rid  of  surplus  American  commodities  should  now  be  shifted  to  the 
long-term  emphasis  on  dollar  market  development  through  the  private  trade. 
Even  our  relief  and  soft  currency  exports  probably  have  greater  public  relations 
value  if  they  were  not  clothed  in  the  garments  of  surplus  disposal. 

The  Grange  at  this  time  does  not  foresee  in  the  near  future  the  time  coming 
when  we  should  dispense  with  this  program.  We  believe  that  it  has  been  one 
of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  agriculture.  It  has  also  served  as  an  important 
instrument  to  further  foreign  policy  objectives.  We  also  believe  that  these  func¬ 
tions  can  be  continued  and  the  larger  function  of  market  development  can  be 
fulfilled  at  the  same  time  to  the  benefit  of  the  importing  countries  of  the  world 
and  to  the  long-term  advantage  of  American  agriculture. 

The  National  Grange  therefore  urges  that  Public  Law  480  should  be  extended 
and  that  Congress  recognizes  the  need  for  long-term  planning  in  this  field  by 
enacting  the  legislation  for  a  period  of  5  years. 
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Appendix  A 
Market  Development 

“We  support  the  further  extension  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480)  but  urge  that  in  doing  so  Congress 
make  it  clear  that  its  intent  is  that  this  measure  be  administered  for  the  maxi¬ 
mum  benefit  of  American  agriculture  and  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
to  exercise  maximum  determination  both  with  respect  to  the  making  of  com¬ 
modities  available  and  use  of  the  proceeds  generated.  Such  proceeds  should 
not  be  used  to  develop  foreign  competition  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  American 
farmer,  and  any  uses  of  such  proceeds  other  than  for  the  development  of 
markets  for  American  agricultural  commodities  should  not  be  charged  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  provisions  of  title  IV  of  Public  Law  480  should  be  administered  in 
such  a  way  as  will  facilitate  and  maximize  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  dollars  through  long-term  supply  agreements,  and  to  this  end 
existing  regulations  should  be  reexamined  so  as  to  eliminate  unrealistic,  im¬ 
practical,  and  crippling  obstacles  which  serve  to  frustrate  the  intent  of  this 
law”  (from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  adopted  by  the  National 
Grange,  Nov.  19, 1963). 

Appendix  B 

U.8.  agricultural  exports 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Country 

Average, 
1955  to  1959 

1962 

Japan  _ _ _ _ _ 

385.4 

481.4 

United  Kingdom _ _ _ __ 

426.8 

407.6 

West  Germany _ _ _ _ 

321.9 

391.1 

255.5 

365. 8 

145.3 

175. 7 

Spain  _  _ 

118.7 

'  98.7 

77.9 

63.4 

88.2 

2  86.3 

Total _ _ _ _ 

1,  819. 7 

2, 070. 0 

Poland _ 

41.0 

3  84.  5 

1  Includes  $44,000,000  soft  currency. 

2  Includes  $1,200,000  for  tobacco  for  soft  currency. 

3  Includes  $51,000,000  for  soft  currency. 


The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Jordan.  I  have  just  one  comment  in  relation  to  what  Sena¬ 
tor  Young  said  and  what  you  said  about  the  distribution  of  food 
through  the  church  organizations.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  that, 
and  I  have  said  that  before.  I  know  that  to  be  a  fact,  because  I  have 
been  in  many  places  and  have  checked  up  on  it.  Some  of  them  did 
put  a  sticker  on  the  parcels,  for  instance,  in  Spanish  or  in  Portuguese, 
or  whatever  the  language  was,  as  to  where  it  came  from.  Some  of 
them  said  that  it  came  from  the  churches.  That  is  not  applicable  to 
just  one  church  but  all  of  them  taking  credit  for  it.  They  ought  to 
know  where  it  comes  from. 

Senator  Young.  I  think  this  is  very  important.  In  every  instance 
the  source  should  be  known. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  the  churches  should  be  No.  1,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Graham.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  E.  C.  Phillips  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Institute. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  C.  PHILLIPS,  AMERICAN  MERCHANT 

MARINE  INSTITUTE,  AND  JOHN  N.  THURMAN,  VICE  PRESIDENT 

AND  WASHINGTON  COUNSEL,  PACIFIC  AMERICAN  STEAMSHIP 

ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Edward  C.  Phillips  and  I  am  with  the  Washington  office  of 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute.  I  would  like  to  have  my 
associate  introduce  himself. 

Mr.  T  hurman.  My  name  is  John  X.  Thurman  and  I  am  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  Washington  counsel  for  the  Pacific  American  Steamship 
Association,  representing  the  west  coast  steamship  industry  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members,  this  bill  in  two  areas 
vitally  affects  the  entire  steamship  industry,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  possible  for  us  to  have  10  minutes  to  explain  these  two  problems 
to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Please  proceed. 

Mr.  Phillips.  This  is  a  joint  statement  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Institute,  Pacific  American  Steamship  Association, 
American  Tramp  Ship  Owners  Association,  Committee  on  American 
Steamship  Lines,  Committee  on  American  Tanker  Owners,  and  the 
Labor-Management  Maritime  Committee.  We  represent  virtually  the 
entire  U.S.-flag  ocean  steamship  industry.  The  entire  industry  is 
vitally  affected  by  and  is  strongly  opposed  to  certain  portions  of  this 
bill. 

S.  2687,  a  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the  so-called  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
gram,  contains  two  provisions  which  are  of  direct  concern  to  the 
American  maritime  industry.  These  are - 

Senator  Young.  You  support  this  bill  with  the  subsidy  for  your 
industry  included  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  For  the  shipment  on  U.S.-flag  ships. 

Senator  Young.  You  support  the  use  of  U.S.-flag  vessels,  where 
we  pay  you  more  than  if  we  ship  in  foreign  bottoms  to  carry  the  food. 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  would  hold  to  the  requirements  which  are  in  the 
law. 

Senator  Young.  It  amounts  to  a  subsidy,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  helps  the  industry. 

Mr.  Thurman.  We  do  not  look  on  it  as  a  subsidy. 

Senator  Jordan.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Thurman.  It  is  a  payment  so  that  we  can  have  U.S.-flag  vessels 
manned  by  U.S.  citizens.  It  gives  employment  to  our  people,  it  gives 
employment  in  the  shipyards  and  to  the  ship  handlers.  It  is  an  over¬ 
all  help  to  the  economy  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Jordan.  It  is  a  subsidy,  in  other  words.  I  know  what  you 
are  going  to  say. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  two  amendments  that  we  are  concerned  with  are : 

1.  Amendment  (2)  of  the  bill  which  would  amend  section  102  of 
Public  Law  480  to  add  a  new  section  as  follows : 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  finance  freight  charges  under  this 
section  only  to  the  extent  that  such  charges  are  higher  (than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case)  by  reason  of  a  requirement  that  the  commodities  be  transported  in 
United  States-flag  vessels. 
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2.  Amendment  (C)  which  would  add  a  new  subsection  (u)  to  sec¬ 
tion  104  of  Public  Law  480  dealing  with  the  use  of  foreign  currencies: 

(u)  For  the  sale  for  dollars  to  privately  owned  United  States-fiag  commercial 
vessels  for  use  in  paying  port  fees,  unloading,  lightering,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  in  foreign  ports  in  connection  with  the  carrying  of  a  cargo  under  this 
Act  and  section  9  of  the  Act  of  September  6,  1958  (72  Stat.  1890). 

We  are  opposed  to  the  proposed  amendments  because  we  believe 
their  ultimate  effect,  would  cause  injury  to  the  Public  Law  4S0  pro¬ 
grams,  affect  the  volume  of  surplus  grain  and  other  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  products  which  would  be  exported  thereunder,  increase  the  over¬ 
all  shipping  cost  to  our  Government  and  taxpayers,  and  prejudice 
American-flag  shipping  as  compared  to  its  foreign  competitors. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section  102  of  Public  Law  480  would 
add  a  new  section  to  this  law  which  would  prohibit  the  use  of  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  funds  for  the  payment  of  other  than  any 
ocean  freight  differential  which  may  exist.  This  amendment  would 
require  the  ocean  steamship  companies  to  look  directly  to  foreign 
recipient  nations  for  the  payment  of  basic  freight  charges.  It  would 
significantly  alter  the  historic  arrangements  applicable  to  U.S.-flag 
vessels  carrying  Public  Law  480  cargoes  and  would  in  all  probability 
create  difficulties  which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  title  I  program. 

Since  the  inception  of  Public  Law  480,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (CCC)  has  met  its  statutory  obligations  for  the  shipment 
of  “at,  least  50  percent”  of  the  cargoes  involved  in  U.S.-flag  vessels 
in  the  following  manner:  Freight  costs  for  the  portion  shipped  on 
U.S.  vessels  are  paid  to  these  vessel  owners  in  dollars  by  CCC,  with 
reimbursement  to  CCC  from  two  sources,  namely : 

(a)  Eecipient  country  pays  to  CCC  in  its  own  currency  the  dollar 
equivalent  up  to  the  level  of  world  market  rates  for  the  cargo  carried 
in  U.S.-flag  vessels,  and 

( b )  CCC  appropriations  cover  the  payment  in  dollars  for  the  dif¬ 
ferential  between  U.S.-flag  vessels  and  foreign-flag  vessels. 

Section  (2)  of  S.  2687  would,  henceforth,  limit  the  Department’s 
activity  to  that  under  (b)  above.  The  ship  operator  would  have  to 
collect  whatever  hard  currencies  he  could  obtain  from  the  recipient 
country’s  purchasing  mission,  up  to  the  level  of  the  existing  world 
freight  rate.  CCC  would  continue  to  pay  the  U.S.-flag  differential 
in  dollars.  The  ship  operator  would  receive  his  freight  money  from 
two  sources  under  two  separate  sets  of  conditions,  and  possibly  in  two 
different  currencies — a  highly  unworkable  arrangement. 

There  is  no  more  justification  for  the  shipowner  to  be  asked  to 
accept  foreign  currencies  for  his  services  than  there  is  to  expect  the 
U.S.  farmer,  grain  merchant,  trucker,  railroad,  warehouse  operator, 
port  authorities,  or  exporter  to  accept  foreign  currencies  for  their 
services.  Each  must  pay  his  costs  of  labor  and  overhead  in  dollars. 

Senator  Johnston.  The  Americans  who  work  on  these  ships,  do 
you  know  how  much  taxes  they  pay? 

Mr.  Phillips.  They  pay  the  same  as  other  citizens,  Sir. 

Senator  Johnston.  When  you  give  them  employment  you  build 
up  the  economy  from  the  taxes  received  back  from  them,  is  that  not 
true  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  true- — that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Thurman.  That  is  correct. 
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Senator  Johnston.  That  is  what  I  am  driving  at. 

Mr.  Thurman.  The  shipyard  workers,  the  people  who  supply  the 
American  vessels,  they  all  help.  If  we  did  not  have  them— all  of 
this  money  which  does  accrue  to  the  United  States  would  immediately 
dissipate. 

Senator  Young.  I  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  merchant 
marine,  but  the  subsidy  involved  should  more  rightly  be  charged 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  or  some  other  department  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  rather  than  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Everyone 
looking  at  the  agricultural  budget  thinks  that  the  entire  amount  is 
a  subsidy  to  agriculture.  This  is  a  good  example.  The  farmer  gets  no 
benefit  from  the  money  paid  to  the  shipping  interests. 

Mr.  rl  hurman.  That  is  a  point  that  has  bothered  us  for  a  long  time. 
We  would  like  to  work  that  out.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  Agriculture 
Department. 

Senator  Young.  I  appreciate  your  comment. 

Senator  Johnston.  It  builds  up  the  cost  to  our  farmer.  The  whole 
program  is  hurting  in  that  regard.  There  is  no  question  about  that 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  might  point  out  that  not  all  U.S.-flag  ship  opera¬ 
tors  would  be  affected  in  the  same  way  by  the  enactment  of  amend¬ 
ment  (2)  of  the  bill,  since  the  industry  includes  both  liner  operators 
and  tramp  ship  operators. 

For  example,  Public  Law  480  cargoes  carried  in  parcel  lots  by 
liner  cargo  vessels,  other  than  infrequent  movements  of  bulk  grain, 
are  carried  at  conference  rates  and  there  is  no  U.S.-flag  differential 
involved.  Thus,  the  liner  operators  might,  by  the  enactment  of 
amendment  (2),  be  required  to  accept  virtually  all  of  their  revenue 
from  these  shipments  in  foreign  currencies  (largely  inconvertible). 
In  addition  to  this  financial  burden,  this  could  put  them  in  conflict 
with  conference  tariffs  which  usually  require  repayment  in  dollars. 

Tramp  operators  are  prohibited  by  law  from  forming  conferences, 
but  over  90  percent  of  the  cargoes  carried  by  American -flag  tramp 
vessels  are  Public  Law  480  grain  movements.  If  these  operators  were 
forced  to  accept  a  substantial  portion  of  their  freight  charges  for  such 
cargoes  in  inconvertible  foreign  currencies,  the  tramp  segment  of 
our  American  merchant  marine  would  be  eliminated  overnight. 

All  U.S. -vessel  owners  would  face  the  prospect  of  negotiating  with 
the  purchasing  missions  of  foreign  governments  as  to  the  acceptance 
of  currencies  offered.  Keep  in  mind  that  these  are  government-to- 
government  contracts  and  the  private  shipowner  does  not  have  equiv¬ 
alent  bargaining  power  and  would  be  subject  to  many  pressures  when 
negotiating  with  a  foreign  government  entity. 

We  suggested  earlier,  it  seems  to  us  there  would  be  parallel  dis¬ 
advantages  to  IISDA  in  this  proposal.  The  obvious  disadvantage  is 
that  the" very  countries  with  whom  Public  Law  480 — title  I  trans¬ 
actions  are  being  consummated,  are  those  which  cannot  earn  dollars 
and  other  hard  currencies  to  buy  our  surpluses. 

If  the  requirement  prohibiting  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
from  paying  the  basic  ocean  freight  should  be  written  into  the  lawT  it 
would  create  inflexibility  which  would  frustrate  those  programs  where 
a  bona  fide  inability  exists  for  a  potential  purchasing  country  to  use 
hard  currencies  to  pay  for  ocean  transportation. 

If  they  are  required  by  law,  under  amendment  (2)  of  S.  2687  to 
use  their  dollar  currency  for  100  percent  of  ocean  freight  up  to  world 
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market  levels  (when  they  already  find  it  difficult  in  most  cases  to 
come  up  with  enough  hard  currency  to  pay  for  the  50-percent  portion 
on  non-U.S.-flag  vessels),  they  may  be  unable  to  buy  the  wheat  or 
other  farm  products  from  us  in  the  first  place. 

We  turn  now  to  the  proposed  amenment  (6).  The  ordering  and 
utilization  of  services  required  for  the  performance  of  ship  delivery 
functions  abroad  is  traditionally  subject  to  the  call  of  the  shipowner, 
be  he  American  or  foreign. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  those  ports  at  which  title  I,  480 
merchandise  is  being  discharged  there  is  often  slow  delivery,  lack  of 
berthing  space,  and  lack  of  specialized  equipment.  The  American 
ship,  by  this  amendment,  would  be  merely  returning  to  the  recipient 
country  its  own  inconvertible  local  currency  in  payment  for  these 
services. 

Foreign  shipping  in  competition  with  ours  would  be  procuring 
these  services  with  hard  currency.  In  those  ports  where  the  berthing 
services,  for  example,  are  run  by  a  government  entity,  we  fear  there 
may  be  a  natural  inclination  to  show  preference  to  shipping  other 
than  our  own.  Our  ships  may  well  end  up  being  serviced  last.  Be¬ 
cause  of  American  standards,  our  vessels'  daily  costs  are  the  world’s 
highest. 

Such  delays  as  may  accrue  will  ultimately  have  to  be  borne  by 
adding  to  our  freight  rate,  a  situation  which  we  do  not  look  for¬ 
ward  to  with  any  enthusiasm.  The  final  conclusion  of  this  could 
be  that  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  utilization  of  our  own  ships  will 
find  deliveries  delayed  and/or  freight  rates  increased.  In  cases  where 
cargoes  are  currently  shipped  free  of  discharge  costs  to  the  carrier, 
this  amendment  would  encourage  the  recipient  country  to  shift  the 
burden  of  discharge  costs  onto  the  American  operator. 

An  additional  technical  problem  involved  in  this  proposal  deals 
with  the  fact  that  many  Public  Law  480  cargoes  are  moved  as  parcels 
aboard  liner  vessels  in  addition  to  those  bulk  commodities  which  move 
as  full  shiploads.  It  would  not  lie  unusual  for  a  U.S. -flag  liner  de¬ 
livering  Public  Law  480  cargo  in  a  foreign  port  also  to  have  aboard 
various  other  amounts  of  general  commercial  cargo  for  delivery  at 
the  same  time.  We  do  not  see  how  it  will  be  possible  equitably  to 
allocate  port  costs,  assessable  against  the  ship,  between  the  two  cate¬ 
gories  of  cargo  on  board.  Nevertheless,  such  an  allocation  would 
have  to  be  made,  with  the  greatest  possible  complications,  since  under 
the  language  of  the  bill  use  of  the  foreign  currency  funds  is  intended 
to  cover  port  expenses  in  connection  with  the  carrying  of  Public  Law 
480  cargoes. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  respectfully  request  that  this  com¬ 
mittee  delete  amendments  Nos.  (2)  and  (6)  from  S.  2687. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  fully  explaining  these  two  matters  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Your  statement  will  be  considered. 

Are  there  any  questions? 

Senator  Jordan.  I  just  want  to  state  to  the  gentlemen  here  that  I 
did  not  have  any  objections  to  your  being  sudsidized  because  you  can¬ 
not  run  without  it.  Tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  everything  else  has  to  be 
subsidized.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  kid  ourselves  about  that.  It  is 
a  subsidy.  Airplane  lines  are  subsidized. 
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Mr.  Thurman.  We  have  two  segments  in  the  merchant  marine. 
None  of  the  companies  that  I  represent  receive  any  differential  pay¬ 
ments.  The  only  time  that  there  is  a  cost  differential  is  in  the  large 
bulk  movements  of  grain. 

Senator  Jordan.  Such  as  in  this  particular  case? 

Mr.  Tiiurman.  That  is  right.  And  these  are  the  examples.  The 
tramp  ship  operators  are  the  only  ones  that  receive  anything  that 
might  be  so  considered.  That  is  what  I  was  thinking  about. 

Senator  Jordan.  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  again  very  much. 

Our  next  witness  is  the  Very  Reverend  Joseph  Gremillion,  director 
of  the  Division  of  Social  Economics,  Catholic  Relief  Services  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  VERY  REVEREND  JOSEPH  GREMILLION, 

DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMICS,  CATHOLIC  RELIEF 

SERVICES,  NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  CONFERENCE,  NEW 

YORK,  N.Y. 

Monsignor  Gremillion.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  I  am  Monsignor  Joseph  Gremillion,  director  of  the  Division 
of  Social  Economics,  Catholic  Relief  Services,  National  Catholic  Wel¬ 
fare  Conference. 

It  is  a  distinct  privilege  to  me  to  be  here  today  to  present  testimony 
bearing  upon  the  revision  and  extension  of  Public  Law  480  which  has 
enabled  Catholic  Relief  Services,  NCWC,  to  distribute  abroad  as  a 
gift  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  more  than  5  million  tons  of 
foodstuffs  from  the  warehouses  of  American  abundance. 

I  am  here  in  the  name  of  Bishop  Edward  E.  Swanstrom,  our  execu¬ 
tive  director,  who  regrets  deeply  his  inability  to  be  here  to  meet  with 
you  personally. 

At  this  time,  Catholic  Relief  Services,  NCWC,  is  operating  pro¬ 
grams  of  relief  and  assistance  in  70  countries  and  reaching  approxi¬ 
mately  40  million  needy  persons — 7 y2  million  children  in  school,  feed¬ 
ing  17  million  persons  in  family  feeding  distributions  of  U.S.  surplus 
foods  and  some  15*4  million  through  clothing  distributions,  through 
medical  programs  and  through  self-help  projects  to  improve  health, 
sanitation,  housing,  and  so  forth. 

This  is  our  own  U.S.  agency  paid  staff.  In  addition  our  oversea 
collaborating  agencies  maintain  paid  staffs  of  several  thousand  per¬ 
sons,  about  3,500  and  receive  voluntary  services  of  more  than  50,000 
additional  nationals  in  the  countries  in  which  we  operate. 

In  this  work  there  are  used  annually  more  than  a  million  tons  of 
relief  and  assistance  materials — food,  clothing,  medicines,  tools,  and 
equipment,  and  all  the  many  other  things  necessary  to  successful 
ministry  to  the  needy. 

To  properly  carry  out  this  work,  Catholic  Relief  Services,  NCWC, 
maintains  a  staff  of  691  persons,  165  in  the  United  States  and  526 
abroad. 

All  of  this  is  made  possible  by  the  annual  contribution  by  American 
Catholics  of  millions  of  dollars  and  million  of  pounds  of  contributed 
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goods  for  relief  service  among  the  hungry,  disease-ridden  and  poverty- 
stricken  overseas. 

The  single  purpose  of  American  Catholics  in  making  these  contrib¬ 
utions  and  the  single  purpose  of  Catholic  Relief  Services,  JNTCWC,  in 
carrying  on  these  programs  is  the  relief  of  need  among  the  suffering, 
the  underfed  and  the  underprivileged,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed. 

This  is  our  responsibility  as  Christians.  It  is  equally  our  respon¬ 
sibility  as  Americans,  because  need  is  the  common  enemy  of  every¬ 
thing  Americans  have  achieved  or  hope  to  achieve.  It  is  the  enemy 
of  democracy.  It  is  the  enemy  of  peace.  It  is  the  enemy  of  health 
and  hope  and  opportunity. 

I  would  like  again,  as  I  have  before,  to  express  our  deep  and  abiding 
gratitude  and  commendation  to  the  Congress  for  its  statesmanship, 
wisdom  and  generosity  in  the  creation  and  continuing  expansion  of 
Public  Law  480. 

Under  it,  in  our  sharing  of  our  food  abundance  with  many  millions 
in  more  than  100  countries  abroad,  there  is  being  built  a  monument 
to  the  love  of  men  for  all  mankind  that  is  without  equal  in  history. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  unfortunate  that  nowhere  in  Public  Law  480  is 
there  evidence  that  much  of  what  is  being  done  under  its  provisions — 
particularly  in  titles  II  and  III — is  being  done  just  because  it  is  right— 
because  it  is  American — this  sharing  of  our  abundance  with  the  less 
fortunate  in  an  effort  to  improve  their  lot  in  life. 

If  this  is  the  purpose  of  many  more  than  a  hundred  million  of  our 
citizens  in  supporting  voluntary  agencies  in  work  under  Public  Law 
480 — and  it  is — then  it  is  large  in  the  motivation  that  continues  them 
in  their  tax  support  of  its  governmental  operation. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Congress  might  well  spell  out,  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  to  Public  Law  480,  this  so  important  facet  of  its  endeavor  to 
make  maximum  efficient  use  of  our  food  resources. 

It  would  be  a  simple  thing  to  add  such  words  as  “and  to  assist  the 
needy  abroad”  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  2,  as  a  stated  purpose 
of  the  act.  • 

This  would  not  only  be  highly  gratifying  to  millions  of  Americans, 
but  it  would  give  official  evidence  to  millions  abroad  of  America’s 
concern  for  her  fellow  men  and  of  her  pride  in  having  such  concern. 

Through  our  food  program  abroad — made  possible  only  because  of 
Public  Law  480 — Catholic  Relief  Services,  NCWC,  annually  distrib¬ 
utes  approximately  iy2  billion  pounds  of  American  food  for  peace 
commodities. 

In  doing  so,  we  believe  that  we  carry  out  the  highest  ideals  of  our 
own  organization  and  that  we  serve  in  great  measure  the  overall 
interests  of  the  American  people.  We  are  extremely  proud  that  in 
this  use  we  not  only  carry  out  our  religious  responsibility,  but  that, 
in  perfect  compatibility,  we  also  serve  our  country. 

We  urge  adoption  of  the  5-year  extension  of  Public  Law  840  asked 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  proposed  in  S.  2687  by  Senator 
Ellender. 

Also,  we  urge  the  increase  of  resources  under  title  II  from  $300 
million  to  $450  million  yearly,  as  asked  by  the  Secretary  and  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  Senator  Ellender’s  bill. 
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Through  the  decade  since  Public  Law  -ISO  came  into  being,  there 
has  arisen  necessity  for  new  types  of  service.  Progressively,  also, 
there  have  emerged  new  opportunities  to  make  more  effective  use  of 
our  American  abundance  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  democracy. 

All  concerned,  departments  of  Government  and  voluntary  agencies, 
are  making  an  effort  to  meet  these  new  and  growing  requirements. 

These  extensions  of  service  require  extension  of  resources.  Also,  be¬ 
cause  they  require  longer  range  planning  and  application  than  the 
simple  food  distributions  of  our  early  Public  Law  480  experience, 
longer  term  legislation  will  assure  better  programing  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  operation. 

We  urge  favorable  consideration  of  the  provisions  in  S.  2687  that 
Would  apply  general  average  insurance  financing  to  section  III  as 
well  as  to  section  II  shipments  of  donated  commodities. 

We  strongly  endorse  S.  2925  introduced  by  Senator  McGovern 
that  would  amend  section  203  to  utilize  excess  foreign  currencies 
accrued  to  the  U.S.  account  to  assure  more  effective  use  of  our  donated 
foods  and  to  promote  community  and  other  self-help  activities 
designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  need,  building  at  the  grassroots, 
elements  of  physical  health,  basic  knowledge  and  simple  skills  that 
lead  to  the  incentive  and  productiveness  necessary  to  community  level, 
village  and  slum  level  economic  development  without  which  national 
economic  and  market  development  cannot  possibly  succeed. 

Because  the  underfed,  the  unhealthy,  and  the  ignorant  and  unskilled 
can  neither  work  well  nor  buy  much,  the  definite  relationship  between 
food  donation  programs,  community  development,  and  economic  and 
market  development  has  long  been  obvious. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by — 

(a)  School  lunch  programs  that  have  brought  more  children 
into  the  classroom,  kept  them  more  alert  and  respective  to  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  increased  their  potential  as  productive  adults; 

( b)  Food-for-work  programs  of  community  development  that 
have  created  facilities  for  better  agriculture  and  marketing,  better 
housing  and  health,  and  better  utilization  of  natural  resources. 

Experience,  particularly  of  the  Peace  Corps,  in  these  and  other  com¬ 
munity  operations,  and  of  the  various  international  organizations  and 
of  our  own  governmental  community  development  efforts  argues  for 
greater  use  of  Public  Law  480  resources  in  this  area,  especially  as  re¬ 
gards  school  lunch  and  food-for-work  extensions  and  in  basic  nutri¬ 
tion,  housing,  health  and  sanitation,  in  literacy,  rural  development 
and  simple  vocational  training. 

With  this  amendment  providing  the  necessary  tools  and  services, 
we,  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  partnership  with  the  people 
of  other  recipient  countries,  can  really  begin,  through  building  div¬ 
idend-paying  work  capacity,  to  realize  some  objectives  of  the  great 
investment  in  human  beings  made  through  the  donation  aspects  of 
Public  Law  480. 

As  such  programs  are  instituted,  contributions  to  their  support 
should  be  permitted  from  recipient  individuals  as  they  are  able  to 
do  so.  It  is  important  that  people  help  themselves  as  much  as  they 
can  so  they  may  feel  themselves  truly  partners  in  the  overall  effort  to 
improve  their  situations,  and  if  the  dignity  of  at  least  partial  self- 
sufficiency  is  to  replace  the  indignity  of  indigence. 
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Projects  made  possible  by  this  great  step  forward,  demonstrating 
at  the  individual  level  that  there  really  is  a  basic  for  hope  and  a  re¬ 
ward  for  incentive  and  application,  can  encourage  and  stimulate  much 
similar  action  by  the  governments  of  the  recipient  peoples,  who  verv 
well  might  be  successfully  persuaded  to  take  increasing  shares  in  the 
costs  of  such  programs,  particularly  from  their  own  resources  gen¬ 
erated  by  Public  Law  480  foods. 

Participation  by  Catholic  Relief  Service,  NCWC,  in  programs  un¬ 
der  the  proposed  amendment  will  require  outlay  of  funds  by  our  agen¬ 
cy  beyond  our  current  budgets. 

Year  by  year,  however,  as  new  opportunities  for  service  have  arisen, 
our  people  have  generously  and  increasingly  supported  our  work  by 
their  contributions.  We  are  confident  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so. 

An  allwise  providence,  working  through  the  efficiency  of  American 
agriculture,  has  created  a  great  and  continuing  American  abundance 
of  food,  the  element  most  essential  to  success  in  mankind’s  struggle 
against  need.  Our  duty,  therefore,  all  of  us  working  together,  is 
to  make  the  widest  and  best  use  of  this  resource. 

It  is  to  this  end,  looking  ahead  to  the  inevitably  increasing  scope 
of  the  needs  of  the  people  we  serve  and  in  what  we  believe  is  the  best 
interest  of  our  country  as  it  strives  to  help  the  emerging  nations  to¬ 
ward  economic  and  political  security,  that  we  appear  here  today. 

In  closing,  let  me  express  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  of  the  Congress 
and  to  the  many  thousands  involved  in  Government  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies  and  among  our  friends  abroad  who,  through  Public  Law  480,  are 
working  together  to  make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

I  thank  you. 

Monsignor  Gremillion.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you, 
members  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions? 

If  not,  we  thank  you  very  much,  Father. 

Dr.  McLain? 

Is  Dr.  McLain  here  ? 

Is  Mr.  Danielian  here? 

Mr.  Tom  Hall  Miller? 

Is  Mr.  Devine  present  ? 

Is  Mr.  Bernard  A.  Confer  present  ? 

I  am  sorry  they  are  not  here.  Permission  is  hereby  granted  for 
all  of  them  to  file  their  statements  within  24  hours. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Van  Detjsen.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Confer  is  on  his 
way  here,  and  I  understood  he  could  testify  this  afternoon.  If  there 
is  to  be  no  afternoon  session,  may  I  present  an  oral  statement  on  his 
behalf,  with  a  written  statement  to  follow  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  you  may. 

All  of  you  are  permitted  to  file  statements. 

STATEMENT  OF  REV.  ROBERT  E.  VAN  DETJSEN,  WASHINGTON  SEC¬ 
RETARY  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  NATIONAL 

LUTHERAN  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Van  Deusen.  My  name  is  Robert  E.  Van  Deusen.  I  am  the 
Washington  secretary  of  the  Division  of  Public  Relations  of  the 
National  Lutheran  Council,  with  which  Lutheran  World  Relief  is 
associated. 
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I  know  Mr.  Confer  will  be  sorry  that,  he  wasn’t  here  in  person,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  his  understanding  that  there  was  to  be  an  afternoon 
session.  He  counted  on  that. 

Lutheran  World  Relief  is  the  material  aid  agency  of  the  National 
Lutheran  Council,  and  the  Lutheran  Church — Missouri  Synod. 
The  National  Lutheran  Council  is  a  joint  agency  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  and  the  American  Lutheran  Church,  which  to¬ 
gether  have  about  5 y2  million  members.  The  Lutheran  Church — 
Missouri  Synod  has  about  2i£  million  members. 

Lutheran  World  Relief  is  one  of  the  main  private  food  distribution 
agencies,  along  with  Catholic  Relief  Services,  Church  World  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  CARE.  It  was  mentioned  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free¬ 
man  as  one  of  those  which  carry  the  heaviest  loads  in  distributing 
Government-owned  food. 

Senator  Young.  In  how  many  countries  of  the  world  does  your 
church  distribute  food  ? 

Mr.  Van  Deusen.  I  think  it  must  be  around  50,  maybe  not  all  of 
them  at  present,  but  during  the  20-year  period.  We  have  distributed 
during  the  past  20  years  over  $150  million  worth  of  food,  clothing,  and 
medicine,  about  half  of  which  has  been  Government-donated  surplus 
food. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  other  half  contributed  by  your  member¬ 
ship  ? 

Mr.  Van  Deusen.  The  other  half  was  contributed  by  our  members  in 
money,  clothing,  medicine,  and  so  on. 

Our  agency,  as  one  of  the  cooperating  agencies,  is  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  principles  of  Public  Law  480,  and  we  heartily  favor  its  renewal. 

There  are  certain  serious  misgivings  that  we  would  like  to  voice 
briefly— in  regard  to  the  large-scale  use  of  church-related  agencies  as 
channels  of  distribution  for  Government-owned  food. 

This  was  expressed  in  detail  by  the  executive  director  of  the  National 
Lutheran  Council,  Dr.  Paul  C.  Embie,  at  the  public  hearings  held  by 
the  House  subcommittee.  This  will  be  included  in  Mr.  Confers  testi¬ 
mony,  which  will  be  submitted  in  writing.  But  I  would  like  to  sum¬ 
marize  our  position. 

Wliereas  at  the  outset  the  cooperative  relationship  between  the 
church  agencies  and  Government  was  justified  on  the  basis  of  emer¬ 
gency  need  and  human  hunger,  it  has  now  become  a  long-range  ongoing 
program.  On  that  basis,  we  think  the  nature  of  such  cooperation  ought 
to  be  reviewed  and  looked  at  rather  closely. 

On  a  permanent  basis,  we  feel  it  would  be  unfortunate  for  church 
agencies  to  become,  either  actually  or  in  the  eyes  of  the  recipients, 
agents  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  carrying  out  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
We  feel  that  the  church  is  by  nature  an  international  and  suprana¬ 
tional  agency  which  has  its  own  functions.  Church  people,  as  a  group 
of  citizens,  cooperate  with  other  Americans  in  carrying  out  national 
policy.  But  the  church  itself  should  not  be  the  agent  of  national  policy. 

The  large  amounts  of  U.S.  food  which  have  been  shipped  by  church- 
related  agencies  have  in  some  cases  overshadowed  the  size  of  the 
ongoing  program  of  the  same  agencies  which  are  supported  by  church 
contributions.  When  this  happens,  we  feel  that  the  voluntary  nature 
of  the  agency  diminishes  to  the  extent  to  which  Government-supported 
food  provides  a  large  proportion  of  its  budget. 
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In  some  eases,  over  80  percent  of  the  commodities  shipped  by  church 
agencies  is  provided  by  the  Government,  We  think  this  is  unfortunate. 
We  have  tried  to  keep  our  participation  down  to  50  percent.  When  it 
goes  beyond  that,  we  believe  we  are  on  dangerous  ground. 

We  feel,  too,  that  large-scale  subsidy  by  the  U.S.  Government  is  a 
temptation  to  any  voluntary  agency  to  expand  its  program  beyond  that 
which  is  feasible  on  the  basis  of  its  own  ongoing  program.  Any 
snclden  change  in  policy  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government,  any 
sudden  withdrawal  or  diminishing  of  Government  support,  would 
create  a  serious  organizational  crisis,  sometimes  even  to  the  extent  of 
questioning  whether  this  agency  could  continue  any  longer  with  the 
Government’s  support. 

We  think  that  would  be  an  unfortunate  outcome  of  this  trend. 

We  feel  that  it  would  be  better  if,  over  a  period  of  a  few  years,  a 
shift  would  be  made  from  the  use  of  private  agencies,  particularly 
church-related  agencies,  to  the  use  of  Government  agencies  in  a  govern - 
ment-to-govemment  program.  We  believe  that  the  church  agencies 
should  have  parallel  programs  as  large  as  their  own  contributions 
merit,  and  that  thev  should  take  a  very  close  look  at  some  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  outcomes  of  becoming  increasingly  arms  of  U.S.  Government 
policy. 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  basis  of  our  concern. 

Senator  Johnston.  Do  the  people  that  you  donate  to  overseas  know 
wlwre  it  is  coming  from  ? 

Mr.  Van  DeL'Sen.  It  is  always  labeled,  bag  by  bag. 

Senator  Johnston.  What  is  the  marking  of  the  label  ? 

Mr.  Van  Deusen.  Something  like  “Donated  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States”— there  is  some  kind  of  label  that  indicates  it  is  from 
the  American  people.  It  avoids  the  implication  that  it  is  the  church 
that  is  giving  it. 

Specifically,  we  do  have  concern  about  the  amendment  that  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  McGovern,  which  would  increase  the  involvement  of  the 
private  agencies  by  giving  them  foreign  currencies  for  oversea  dis¬ 
tribution  costs.  As  of  now,  oversea  ocean  freight  is  reimbursed. 
When  the  food  gets  there,  the  agency  bears  the  cost  of  distribution 
in  the  various  countries.  We  think  this  is  wholesome.  We  think  that 
this  keeps  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  agencies  intact.  We  would 
hesitate  very  much  to  see  large-scale  increases  in  our  own  involvement, 
especially  in  terms  of  money  rather  than  bags  of  food. 

You  can  audit  bags  of  food,  but  it  is  hard  to  find  out  where  the 
money  goes,  once  it  gets  out  of  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  Government  and 
into  the  hands  of  a  private  agency. 

Senator  Johnston.  "Well,  it  works  in  another  way,  too.  People 
of  the  United  States  give  the  various  things.  It  makes  them  feel  the 
effects,  too,  back  home.  I  think  that  has  a  good  effect. 

Mr.  Van  Deusen.  There  have  been  some  instances  where,  because 
of  the  large  nature  of  the  program,  and  the  somewhat  inadequate 
staffing  by  the  private  agency,  large  amounts  of  food  have  gotten  into 
black  market  channels — not  voluntarily,  but  because  of  inadequate 
control  of  what  happens  in  the  other  countries. 
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You  know  of  a  number  of  instances  where  this  has  happened,  in¬ 
cluding  South  Vietnam. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  do  you  operate  in  respect  to  the 
distribution  of  food  that  you,  yourself,  that  is,  your  church  furnishes, 
in  contrast  to  that  furnished  by  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  \tan  Deusen.  Almost  all  of  the  food  that  we  distribute  is  U.S. 
Government  food.  The  other  items  that  are  distributed  under  our 
own  aegis  are  mainly  clothing  and  medicine,  which  are  in  large 
amounts. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  other  agenices,  such 
as — I  mean  other  denominations  other  than  yours,  have  followed  the 
same  method  ?  Don’t  they  distribute  all  of  the  food,  the  same  as  you 
do.  that  is  fuimished  by  the  Federal  Government  ? 

Mr.  Van  Deusen.  Yes.  CARE  and  Church  World  Service  and 
Catholic  Relief  Services  are  the  main  ones. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  objection  if  all  of  them  do  as  you  do  ? 
You  don't  furnish  food  at  all.  All  that  we  distribute  is  food.  Would 
you  want  them  to  contribute  to  the  furnishing  of  clothing  and  things 
like  that,  as  you  do,  in  order  to  make  them - - 

Mr.  Van  Deusen.  They  do.  The  other  agencies  are  not  purely  food 
agencies.  They  are  relief  agencies.  That  is  my  understanding- — • 
wide-scale  relief  agencies.  Catholic  Relief  Services,  for  instance,  has 
many  programs  outside  of  the  food  program. 

But  increasingly  the  food  program  has  overshadowed  the  balance 
of  the  program  in  that  agency  and  in  other  agencies.  We  feel  in 
general  that  this  is  an  unfortunate  trend  in  the  relation  between  church 
agencies  and  the  Government. 

Senator  Johnston.  A  good  many  of  the  churches  of  various  denom¬ 
inations  have  someone  in  the  various  churches  to  collect  things,  too. 

Mr.  Van  Deusen.  Yes.  In  the  case  of  Church  World  Service,  many 
of  the  Protestant  denominations  channel  through  Church  World  Serv¬ 
ice.  It  just  happens  that  in  the  case  of  the  Lutherans,  since  not  all 
of  the  Lutheran  bodies  are  in  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  we 
have  our  own  separate  relief  program.  This  came  about  partly,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  such  a  large  amount  of  relief  needed  in  Lutheran  coun¬ 
tries  after  the  war,  such  as  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

The  Chairman.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  2 :30  this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon,  at  11:25  a.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
2 :30  p.m.,  the  same  day.) 

afternoon  session 

(The  committee  reconvened  in  room  S-126  at  2:30  o’clock  p.m.) 

Senator  McGovern  (presiding).  The  committee  will  resume  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480,  and  the  first  witness  is  Mr. 
F red  W.  Devine,  deputy  executive  director  of  CARE. 

Mr.  Devine,  we  will  hear  your  statement  now. 
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STATEMENT  OF  FRED  W.  DEVINE,  DEPUTY  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 

CARE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Devine.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Fred  W.  Devine,  deputy  executive  director  of  CARE,  repre¬ 
senting  on  this  occasion  Frank  L.  Goflio,  executive  director,  and  the 
CARE  board  composed  of  representatives  from  26  national  member 
agencies  of  CARE. 

CARE’s  experience  in  the  oversea  distribution  of  U.S.  Government- 
owned  foodstocks  dates  back  to  1950.  In  that  year,  following  con¬ 
gressional  provisions  made  late  in  1949,  CARE  first  evolved  its  food 
crusade  programs. 

The  food  crusade,  which  continues  in  operation  in  various  poverty- 
stricken  areas  of  the  world  today,  is  supported  by  literally  millions  of 
American  voluntary  donors  whose  contributions  pay  the  costs  of  pack¬ 
ing,  processing,  distributing,  administering  the  use  of  Government- 
donated  commodities,  and  occasionally  purchasing  additional  commo¬ 
dities  to  fit  local  diet  habits  and  needs.  This  is  almost  a  basic  neces¬ 
sity. 

With  the  passage  of  Public  Law  480  in  1954  a  significant  additional 
support  for  such  programs  came  with  the  provision  of  ocean  freight 
reimbursement  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Since  then  CARE  has 
participated  heavily  in  the  development  of  major  institutional  and 
school  feeding  programs.  These  represent  a  second  dimension  of  use 
of  Public  Law  480  commodities,  known  as  CARE  partnership  pro¬ 
grams,  wherein  host  governments  capable  of  doing  so  share  in  the 
local  costs  of  administration  and  distribution  and  thus  adopt  an  in¬ 
creasing  load  of  responsibilities  for  the  welfare  of  their  own  institu¬ 
tions.  We  believe  this  represents  a  significant  step  forward  in  the 
self-help  process  which  uses  American  farm  abundance  for  the  crea¬ 
tive  development  of  local  institutions  in  developing  countries. 

And  here,  particularly,  we  would  like  to  make  a  note  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  no  longer  receiving  Public  Law  480  commodities  who  are  able 
to  continue  their  school  lunch  feeding  program,  purchasing  commodi¬ 
ties  from  the  United  States  and  the  commercial  market.  This  is  a  di¬ 
rect  result  of  the  programs  made  available  to  these  countries  through 
voluntary  agencies  using  Public  Law  480. 

By  July  1963  CARE  had  been  the  medium  for  distributing  over 
3  billion  pounds  of  U.S.  Government -owned  commodities  to  55  coun¬ 
tries  in  very  serious  need  of  nutritional  support. 

In  fiscal  year  1963  some  860  million  pounds  of  these  commodities 
under  the  provisions  of  title  III  of  Public  Law  480  and  nearly  90 
million  pounds  under  title  II  reached  about  27,500,000  hungry  people 
in  36  developing  countries  through  the  mechanism  of  CARE. 

Included  among  those  recipients  were  more  than  19  million  school- 
children,  many  of  whom  were  able  to  enter  or  remain  in  school  pri¬ 
marily  because  of  this  resource  from  the  United  States. 

CARE’s  current  fiscal  1964  food  program,  the  largest  in  its  history, 
plans  for  a  distribution  of  more  than  1  billion  pounds  of  commodities 
to  an  estimated  35  million  recipients  in  38  countries  around  the  world. 
Schoolchildren  now  25,565,059  and  preschool  1,326,105.  This  increase 
mainly  in  India  and  Latin  America. 
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The  CARE  organization  is  honored  to  have  been  a  part  of  this  re¬ 
markably  creative  process,  and  it  deeply  appreciates  the  thoughtful  co¬ 
operation  of  the  several  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  such  programs,  the  provision  of  ocean  freight  reimburse¬ 
ment,  and  the  provision  of  the  commodities  themselves  from  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  America.  We  believe  that  this  law  that  has  made  such  pro¬ 
grams  possible  has  been,  and  hopefully  will  continue  to  be,  a  keystone 
in  the  decade  of  development  and  a  foundation  stone  of  international 
good  will. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  CARE  does  not  re¬ 
gard  its  role  in  the  development  process  as  completed  with  participa¬ 
tion  in  Public  Law  480  programs  alone.  It  feels  a  responsibility  for 
adding  to  that  great  resource  other  facilities  and  equipment,  paid  for 
by  American  donors,  through  its  self  help  and  Medico  programs. 
And  Medico  is  an  independent  agency  merged  with  CARE  some  years 
ago.  This  is  the  organization  founded  by  Dr.  Peter  Commoncluras 
and  Dr.  Tom  Dooley. 

Much  of  this  assistance  is  designed  to  support,  directly  or  indirectly, 
those  communities  and  institutions  that  benefit  from  American  farm 
productivity.  This  may  take  the  form  of  providing  food  prepara¬ 
tion  and  preservation  equipment,  the  building  of  school  kitchens,  the 
provision  of  equipment  to  improve  local  water  supplies  and  to  safe¬ 
guard  public  health,  the  development  of  projects  and  the  supplying 
of  tools  for  increasing  local  food  production  through  school  gardens 
and  cooperative  activity  and  for  vocational  training  to  broaden  the 
base  of  local  economic  activity.  These  and  other  additional  efforts 
and  supplies  are  financed  entirely  by  private  voluntary  contributions, 
with  the  exception  of  ocean  freight  reimbursement. 

The  main  bulk  of  this  work  has  been  made  possible  by  carefully 
planned  use  of  commodities  made  available  under  title  III.  However, 
title  II,  section  202,  which  permits  voluntary  agencies  to  use  commodi¬ 
ties  as  payment  of  local  labor  wages  on  certain  publicly  useful  and 
needed  projects  for  the  general  welfare,  has  in  our  view  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  and  deepened  the  potential  of  Public  Law  400.  Since  1962 
CARE  has  nndertaken  or  is  currently  engaged  in  eight  title  II  pro¬ 
grams  in  Ecuador,  Costa  Rica,  Iran,  Hong  Kong,  Korea,  and  the 
Philippines.  One  of  the  two  Iran  programs,  for  example,  involves 
the  construction  of  what  will  become  a  1,200-kilometer  road  that 
will  link  together  one  of  the  most  neglected  and  poorest  sections  of 
the  Middle  East  (The  southern  ports  and  isles  area)  and  give  it 
access  for  the  first  time  in  history  to  major  markets  and  industrial 
sectors. 

The  other  title  II  CARE  Iran  program  is  being  applied  to  relief 
work  projects  in  drought-stricken  areas  throughout  the  country,  and 
is  creating  new  roads,  canals,  schools,  water  supplies,  etc.  Such 
projects  involve  also  a  substantial  investment  by  the  host  country  in 
major  equipment  and  administration.  The  partnership  principle  in 
such  cases  is  clearly  at  work  in  significant  ways. 

The  same  principle  is  at  work  in  those  areas  where  CARE  admin¬ 
isters  locally  rural  and  urban  community  development  projects  for 
the  U.S.  Peace  Corps,  or  otherwise  supports  the  work  of  Peace  Corps 
volunteers.  The  new  CARE-Peace  Corps  project  in  Guatemala,  for 
example,  is  directly  engaged  in  construction  and  other  activities  to 
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improve  the  facilities  of  rural  schools  where  CARE  Public  Law  480 
distributions  provide  a  base  for  development.  The  participation  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  food-based  school  improvement  programs 
is  one  more  significant  illustration  of  tire  productive  interrelationships 
that  can  and  do  multiply  the  effect  of  Public  Law  480. 

Indeed,  many  dimensions  of  the  whole  development  job  which 
CARE  and  other  agencies  are  endeavoring  to  undertake  on  the  foun¬ 
dation  provided  by  Public  Law  480  are  still  to  be  more  fully  explored. 
In  the  years  ahead  efforts  must  be  made  to  develop  additional  instru¬ 
ments  for  enriching  rural  life  in  underdeevloped  areas  on  which  world 
food  adequacy  depends.  In  addition  to  further  extension  of  title  11 
projects  and  of  interrelationships  between  local-level  technical  assist¬ 
ance  such  as  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  operation  of  food  programs, 
CARE  has  a  particular  interest  in  deepening  the  character  of  over¬ 
sea  programs  related  to  the  Public  Law  480  base  in  the  following 
directions : 

1.  Diet  and  health  improvement  through  such  instrumentalities  as 
the  Medico  branch  of  CARE,  whose  team  operations  are  centered  in 
hospitals,  and  through  the  additional  programing  of  supplies  for  im¬ 
proving  local  health  facilities.  We  should  like  to  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  local  currencies  earned  from  the  sale  of  title  I  com¬ 
modities  can  also  be  used  in  making  professional  medical  and  health 
services  and  equipment  more  available  to  schools  and  institutions 
using  Public  Law  480  commodities  through  voluntary  agencies. 

2.  Education  services  ranging  from  simple  equipment  and  class¬ 
room  supplies  to  more  sophisticated  services  and  vocational  training 
equipment.  As  the  development  of  major  school  feeding  programs 
proceeds,  the  upgrading  of  the  local  school  as  the  principal  institution 
for  development  could  be  aided  significantly  if  local  currencies  ac¬ 
crued  from  the  sale  of  Public  Law  480  commodities  could  be  applied 
through  the  voluntary  agency  to  extending  such  service  and 
equipment. 

3.  Food  program  technology  calling  for  the  design  and  adaptation 
of  simple  but  efficient  devices  for  school  and  institutional  food  prepara¬ 
tion,  storage,  and  serving;  preservation  and  canning  of  local  food 
production:  and  the  continued  introduction  of  better  tools,  seeds, 
and  small  livestock  for  the  small  landholders.  We  regard  such  ac¬ 
tivities  as  an  integral  part  of  the  larger  pattern  based  upon  Public 
Law  480  programs.  CARE  has  encouraged  and  worked  with  several 
scientific  and  industry  groups  on  special  technological  phases  of  these 
activities,  and  we  should  like  to  hope  that  Public  Law  480,  through  the 
extension  of  the  use  of  earned  local  currencies,  could  support  such 
related  activities  of  the  nongovernmental  agency  at  work  in  the  field. 

Two  other  suggestions  to  the  committee  occur  to  us  which  are  based 
on  practical  experience  in  the  operation  of  both  title  II  and  title  III 
programs. 

In  regard  to  title  II  and  its  dramatic  stimulus  to  the  development 
process  in  numerous  areas,  we  suggest  that  the  use  of  title  II  provisions 
could  gain  increased  flexibility  and  applicability  if  the  law  could  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  payment  of  local  labor  not  only  in  food  commodities  but, 
under  carefully  controlled  and  modest  circumstances,  in  money  also 
where  the  laborer  lives  in  an  urban  money  economy.  In  regard 
to  title  III,  significant  and  desperately  needed  feeding  program  are 
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sometimes  limited  by  the  capacity  and  ability  of  the  host  government 
or  the  administering  agency  to  provide  the  necessary  local  financial 
support. 

in  this  connection,  I  would  refer  to  the  problems  of  all  agencies 
in  the  African  area. 

When  such  support  is  clearly  not  possible  through  the  host  govern¬ 
ment,  we  suggest  that  loan  agreements  under  title  1  be  extended  to  the 
host  government  if  such  feeding  programs  are  vital  to  the  stability  and 
growth  of  that  country. 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  serious  milk  shortage.  May  I  read 
CARE’s  position  paper  presented  to  Mr.  Richard  W.  Reuter,  Food 
for  Peace  Director,  on  June  24. 

CARE  (Cooperatives  for  American  Relief  Everywhere,  Inc.)  as  an  American 
organization  has  been  cooperating  with  US  DA  and  AID  since  1050  in  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  Public  Law  480  foods  made  available  to  us  under  title  III  of  that  act. 

This  cooperation  has  led  to  programs  in  33  countries  with  recipients  in  schools 
of  25,565,059  and  preschool  of  1,326,105.  Total  recipient  level  is  at  34,545,384. 

At  the  quarterly  Washington  food  availability  meeting  on  April  3,  we  were 
advised  of  a  “tight  situation”  regarding  the  availability  of  dry  skim  milk 
powder.  Subsequently,  and  at  a  meeting  hastily  called  at  the  request  of  the 
Food  for  Peace  Office  and  AID  officials,  we  were  deeply  shocked  to  learn  on 
June  5  of  the  imminent  possibility  of  a  serious  shortage  of  milk  powder. 

Since  the  milk  shortage  of  1959,  when  we  were  faced  with  serious  program 
cutback  in  our  programs  overseas,  we  have  been  attempting  to  strengthen  the 
confidence  of  the  recipient  governments,  and  to  assure  them  that  this  kind  of 
shortage  would  not  occur  again.  This  decision  being  based  primarily  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Office  as  an  expression  of  the  President’s 
concern  for  Public  Law  480  title  III  programing. 

Over  the  past  years,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  U  SD A  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  agencies,  CARE  has  developed  food  distribution  programs  that  assure 
proper  administration  as  well  as  orderly  commodity  supply.  Without  this  kind 
of  commodity  supply  as  was  practically  assured  following  the  1959  milk  crisis, 
when  it  was  deemed  wise  to  purchase  milk  to  meet  the  need,  we  would  be 
unable  to  meet  program  needs. 

Time  and  time  again  we  have  heard  in  the  course  of  U.S.  official  briefings, 
and  as  a  result  of  official  U.S.  oversea  representation,  that  the  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies’  programs  are  complementary  to  official  U.S.  aid  programs.  We  are  seriously 
concerned,  over  and  above  the  humanitarian  aspect  of  this  program,  that  we 
run  a  serious  risk  of  damaging  the  U.S.  image  overseas.  Our  stature  is  high 
because  of  the  voluntary  agency-U.S.  Government  partnership  programs  con¬ 
structed  under  title  II  and  title  III  of  Public  Law  4S0. 

Needless  to  say  the  increased  worldwide  scope  of  CARE’s  programing,  as 
well  as  other  voluntary  agencies,  is  contributing  significantly  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  markets  overseas  for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 

And  in  this  instance  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  Japanese  school- 
lunch  program  which  was  started  as  a  Government-to-Government 
program  under  title  II.  The  Japanese  took  that  program  over  some 
years  back  and  I  understand  are  continuing  to  buy  skim  milk  powder 
from  the  United  States  on  the  commercial  market. 

President  Johnson  has  only  recently  reiterated  U.S.  policy  with  regard  to  our 
Government’s  concern  for  peoples  overseas  when  he  said  “the  war  on  poverty 
does  not  end  in  the  United  States.” 

“We  believe  the  Food  for  Peace  Office  was  established  as  a  vehicle  to  provide 
the  means  of  intelligently  programing  food  commodities,  and  once  and  for  all 
eliminated  the  possibility  at  home  and  abroad  that  Public  Law  480  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  disposal  vehicle  for  surplus  commodities.  If  we  are  to  return  to  a 
program  of  disposing  commodities  because  we  have  them,  but  not  to  provide  them 
because  they  are  needed,  then  it  appears  we  are  defeating  the  purpose  of  food 
for  peace,  and  taking  a  backward  step  toward  the  negatives  of  “disposal”  and 
all  it  implies.  We  firmly  believe  these  programs  to  be  in  the  national  interest, 
and  that  the  Food  for  Peace  Office  of  the  President  should  take  immediate 
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remedial  action  to  avert  the  reported  imminent  shortage  of  this  basically  essen¬ 
tial  nutritive  commodity.  Such  action  may  take  one,  or  a  combination,  of  the 
following  forms : 

(1)  Because  powdered  milk  has  come  to  be  an  irreplaceable  item  in  feeding 
programs,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  should  acquire,  by  whatever 
means  necessary,  sufficient  milk  to  insure  the  fulfillment  of  AID-approved  fiscal 
year  1965  voluntary  agency  commitments  overseas. 

(2)  As  a  much  less  desirable  alternative,  FAS-USDA  should  be  authorized 
to  acquire  a  protein-equivalent  commodity — for  example,  soya  flour — to  replace 
the  forecast  shortage  and/or  extend  the  available  milk  supplies. 

We  at  CARE  are  convinced  that  Public  Law  480  programs — aside  from  their 
humanitarian  nature — are  in  the  national  interest,  and  likewise  lie  within 
the  avowed  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States;  it  may  well  be  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  continued  and  adequate  milk  availability,  if  a  solution  is  not  found  else¬ 
where,  should  he  presented  to  the  National  Security  Council  for  its  appraisal 
and  recommendations. 

This  is  the  statement  we  presented  to  Mr.  Heather’s  office.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  milk  shortage  crisis  still  continues.  It  appears  that  about 
50  percent  of  the  commodity  needed  by  all  voluntary  agencies  will  be 
made  available.  I  would  not  like  to  close  this  testimony  without  say¬ 
ing  that  we  at  CARE  particularly  want  to  make  mention  of  the  fact 
that  U.S.  farmers  in  making  these  commodities  available  have  at  most 
time  not  received  the  kind  of  support  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  they  should  have.  All  too  often  we  hear  of  the  problem  of 
price  supports,  of  surplus,  et  cetera.  This,  if  course,  tends  to  be  in  a 
very  critical  tone.  Quite  frankly,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  have  a 
surplus. 

A  recent  FAO  statistic  indicates  that  more  than  10,000  people  die 
of  starvation  a  day,  worldwide,  particularly  women  and  children,  and 
this  is  a  minimum  and  not  a  maximum  figure. 

We  at  CARE  feel  that  the  American  farmer  is  producing  a  com¬ 
modity  that  may  and  is  ultimately  more  worthwhile  than  industry’s 
production  of  tanks,  bombs,  et  cetera,  that  are  used  in  our  defense 
program. 

In  closing,  we  hope  this  testimony  of  the  CARE  organization  may 
be  useful,  valid,  and  a  further  evidence  of  the  outreach  and  high  intent 
of  the  family  of  voluntary  agencies  participating  with  their  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  kind  of  development  that  adds  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  our  world. 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you  for  your  statement,  Mr.  Devine. 

I  just  want  to  say,  speaking  as  one  member  of  the  committee,  that 
I  do  not  know  of  any  agency  that  is  doing  any  more  to  advance  the 
interests  of  humanity  than  CARE.  The  other  voluntary  agencies  that 
are  participating  in  this  program  are  also  making  a  great  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  building  of  a  better  world. 

I  had  the  opportunity  in  1062  to  take  a  trip  around  the  world,  or 
at  least  a  good  share  of  it,  and  I  saw,  over  a  period  of  about  6  weeks, 
the  operations  of  CARE  in  India  and  in  Egypt,  Hong  Kong,  and 
other  places  and  was  tremendously  impressed  with  the  skill  with  which 
those  programs  were  carried  out  and  the  results  they  were  securing  in 
countries  that  we  are  trying  to  help,  and  also,  the  results  they  secured 
in  forwarding  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  in  the  foreign  aid  program.  And  one  of  the  reasons  I 
believe  in  it  is  because  it  has  been  so  effectively  buttressed  by  our  pri¬ 
vate  voluntary  agencies.  Thei'e  are  one  or  two  questions  that  I  want 
to  raise  with  you. 
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First  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  milk  shortage  which  you  referred  to, 
it  is  my  memory  that  in  1959,  when  a  similar  shortage  was  announced, 
that  this  set  off  a  very  severe  repercussion  all  over  the  world  where 
we  were  carrying  on  our  school  feeding  program.  Is  there  any  reason 
to  think  that  we  can  avoid  such  repercussions  today  if  a  similar  short¬ 
age  does  become  a  reality,  so  far  as  our  programs  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Devine.  I  would  say  that  if  the  figures  we  now  have  are  actual 
that  may  present  some  very  serious  repercussions.  We  are  attempting 
as  a  voluntary  agency  as  much  as  possible  to  hold  the  line  and  to  work 
with  our  cooperating  recipient  governments  so  that  this  becomes  less 
of  a  problem,  but  I  am  afraid  that  when  the  cutbacks  are  actual  and 
this  will,  probably,  be  within  the  next  3  to  4  months,  I  think  that 
there  is  going  to  be  some  very,  very  serious  situations  developing. 

In  this  instance  I  would  like  to  make  reference  to  a  situation  in 
Ceylon  over  a  year  ago.  As  you  know,  the  official  program,  AID, 
was  curtailed  in  that  country  because  of  the  confiscation  of  American 
properties  by  that  Government.  CARE  has  a  very  extensive  school 
lunch  program  in  Ceylon.  At  the  request  of  the  American  Ambas¬ 
sador — particularly  to  Washington — we  have  been  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  that  program  and  this  is  not  a  matter  of  hearsay,  it  is  a  matter 
of  record  at  the  State  Department  that  the  American  Ambassador 
felt  that  if  the  school  lunch  program  was  stopped  the  repercussions 
would  be  tremendous  and  might  very  well  cause  a  break  in  diplomatic 
relations. 

We  have  heard  officially  from  other  U.S.  representatives  abroad 
that  you  might  conceivably  reduce  your  AID  program  but  to  reduce 
your  school  lunch  feeding  program,  I  think  you  have  to  remember 
enters  into  every  home,  of  very  child  who  goes  to  school,  and  is  being 
fed  through  these  programs.  You  curtail  that  program  and  you 
might  very  well  damage  the  U.S.  stature  abroad. 

So  it  is  something  seriously  to  think  about. 

Senator  McGovern.  I  have  often  wondered  if  at  sometime  the 
committee  ought  to  consider  the  possibility,  or  the  Department  ought 
to  consider  the  possibility,  of  building  up  some  kind  of  a  reserve  on 
nonfat  milk  so  that  these  recurring  shortages  can  be  prevented.  Is 
it  not  difficult  to  plan  any  kind  of  a  successful  school  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  in  any  country  unless  you  have  some  assurance  that  the  supply 
will  be  reasonably  continuous  ? 

Mr.  Devine.  It  is  very,  very  difficult.  It  is  a  very  precarious  situa¬ 
tion  to  be  in.  I  would  say  that  in  relationship  to  skim-milk  powder 
it  is  one  commodity  that  is  the  river  of  nutrition  that  sweeps  along 
with  the  wheat,  the  com,  the  vegetables,  the  shortening  oils  that  we 
make  available.  Without  milk  as  a  basic  part  of  the  program,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  schools  and  in  institutional  feeding,  I  do  not  believe 
we  could  make  available  to  the  media  abroad  with  any  degree  of 
success  the  large  quantities  of  wheat,  corn,  and  oils  that  we  presently 
make  available.  And  of  course,  to  come  up  with  what  is,  basically, 
a  fact  of  life;  that  is,  the  providing  of  the  nutritional  requirement 
which,  of  course,  is  an  animal  protein  in  most  of  these  protein  deficient 
areas. 

Senator  McGovern.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  impending 
shortage  of  milk  powder  is  the  result  of  administrative  rulings  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  is  there,  in  fact,  a  shortage  of 
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nonfat  dry  milk  in  the  country?  In  other  words,  is  there  anything 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  do  administratively  to  secure 
additional  supplies  of  milk,  or  are  we  faced  with  a  situation  where 
we  do  not  have  the  milk  in  the  country  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  Devine.  Our  best  information  indicates  that  milk  production 
in  the  United  States  this  year  is  about  a  little  less  by  2  percent  than 
what  it  was  last  year,  so  that  there  really  is  not  a  problem  of  a  short¬ 
age  of  milk  as  such,  but  there  have  been  some  serious  droughts  in 
Europe,  particularly,  and  unfortunately,  some  of  this  milk  powder, 
under  the  PIA,  the  payment  in  kind  program  has  gone  abroad  be¬ 
cause  of  this  to  feed  animals,  to  keep  them  going  in  Europe.  We 
maintain  that  this  is  an  administrative  situation ;  that  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  set-asides  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  and  I  think 
in  this  context  you  must  remember  that  all  voluntary  agencies  sub¬ 
mit  their  requests  for  fiscal  year  requirements  before  March  15  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  there  is  ample  time  for  the  set-asides, 
and  that  the  importance  of  this  program  with  the  availability  of  milk 
being  what  it  is,  would,  to  me,  seem  necessary  for  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  to  do  just  that,  to  set  aside  milk  powder  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  these  programs.  We  do  not  feel,  very  frankly,  that  it  is 
a  problem  of  a  shortage  of  milk.  Incidentally,  we  do  not  feel  that 
■it  is,  as  it  was  in  1959,  when  we  did  have  a  drought.  Our  production 
is  high  now.  I  think  the  payment-in-kind  programs — and  at  this 
point  I  do  not  want  to  argue  sales,  because  the  payment-in-kind  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  sales  program — but  what  I  would  indicate  is  that  a  food 
commodity  such  as  milk  should  be  used  to  feed  people  and  I  do  not 
think  that  sales  for  other  uses  is  realistic — I  do  not  think  it  is  morally 
a  responsible  thing  to  do.  And  I  would  certainly  recommend  that  in 
this  connection  set-asides  be  a  part,  of  the  structure  of  Public  Law  480. 

Senator  McGovern.  Senator  Cooper,  are  there  any  questions? 

Senator  Cooper.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Devine  a  question.  Do 
you  have  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  powdered  milk  that  would  be 
needed  ? 

Mr.  Devine.  The  total  requirements  for  Public  Law  480,  title  II 
and  title  III  programs  for  this  fiscal  year  would  probably  run  in  the 
area  of  about  850  million  pounds.  At  the  moment  it  seems  as  if  loss 
than  400  million  pounds  of  powder  would  be  made  available  under 
Public  Law  480,  titles  II  and  III. 

Senator  Cooper.  What  has  been  the  average  volume  used  by  CAPE 
and  voluntary  agencies  ? 

Mr.  Devine.  Last  year  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  about  650  million 
pounds.  This,  I  think,  is  important  to  note.  The  reason  for  the  in¬ 
crease  has  been  additional  country  programs.  At  the  moment,  we 
are  at  the  threshold  of  a  school  lunch  feeding  program  in  India,  that 
is,  CARE,  that  would  be  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  relation¬ 
ships  with  oversea  governments,  so  far  as  our  voluntary  agency  is 
concerned,  even  included  in  the  Indian  Government’s  5-vear  plan  and 
would  attempt  initially  to  feed  22  million  children  a  day  in  school. 
At  the  moment  we  are  feeding  7,500,000  children  a  day  in  India.  And 
at  the  end  of  the  5-year  period  to  provide  enough  commodities  for 
what  is  anticipated  school  population  at  that,  time  of  some  53  million 
children  a  day  in  India.  So  there  is  a  great  potential  for  this  kind 
of  program.  It  is  a  program  that  we  are  interested  in,  in  working  out 
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with  recipient  governments  so  that  we  can  get  to  the  point  of  what  is 
now  the  Japanese  situation,  in  other  words,  the  recipient  government 
takes  the  program  over,  CA11E  leaves,  and  they  then  buy  the  com¬ 
modity,  either  on  the  commercial  market  or  through  title  I.  It  is 
not  a  program  that  we  are  interested  in  doing  forever.  This  is  the 
success  of  a  title  III  school  lunch  program. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  noticed  that  you  say  in  your  statement,  and  I 
quote : 

We  are  seriously  concerned  over  and  above  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  this 
program  that  we  run  a  serious  risk  of  damaging  the  U.S.  image  overseas. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Devine.  Well,  I  would  say  that  the  reason  for  that  statement 
is  that  if  you  do  not  have  adequate  milk  supplies  to  feed  the  children 
in  school,  and  you  cut  back,  say,  from  1,500,000  children  to  what  may 
be  750,000  children,  then  this  cutback  is  not  going  to  be  because  of 
the  recipient  government’s  inability  to  cooperate  in  this  program — 
it  will  be  because  the  United  States  is  no  longer  willing  to  provide 
that  commodity.  This  kind  of  problem  will  be  manifested,  I  would 
say,  in  most  countries  throughout  the  Middle  East  and  the  Near  East 
and  southeast  Asia,  particularly,  and  to  some  extent  in  Latin  America, 
although  in  the  Latin  American  area  we  have  been  told  by  AID 
and  USDA  that  this  being  of  a  high  priority,  they  probably  will 
receive  as  much  commodity  as  we  need  for  this  area,  but  I  would 
say  in  the  other  areas  by  cutting  back  on  the  number  of  children, 
because  we  do  have  in  many  areas  women  with  children  who  are 
too  young  to  go  to  school,  standing  outside  of  the  gates  of  the 
school  during  the  feeding  program,  hoping  to  get  what  is  left  over 
after  the  children  are  finished  in  schools.  It  gets  that  close  to  the 
situation.  There  are  posters  in  the  school  indicating  that  this  food 
is  a  gift  from  the  people  of  the  United  States.  There  are  statements 
in  the  press  that  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  U.S.  people  are  proud 
of  their  cooperation  in  making  this  program  available  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  education  and  health  facilities  of  the  country. 

So  all  of  this  tends,  when  it  is  reduced,  to  be  a  serious  problem. 
And  I  think  can  adversely  affect  and  probably  will  affect  the  U.S. 
image  abroad. 

Senator  Cooper.  That  is  why  I  support  this  program.  The  prob¬ 
lem  probably  could  not  be  avoided  if  the  people  expect  that  the 
program  will  be  continued  in  the  same  scope. 

Is  there  anyone  who  is  guaranteeing  these  people  each  year  that  a 
certain  kind  of  program  will  be  continued?  Is  this  being  done?  I 
can  understand  that  once  a  program  is  started  that  they  think  that 
it  will  be  continued.  But  this  statement  seems  to  imply — maybe  I  am 
wrong — that  there  has  been  some  kind  of  a  commitment  that  it  will 
be  continued  and  that  a  failure  to  honor  the  commitment  would  be 
serious.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Devine.  I  would  say  there  is  certainly  not  a  guarantee  made. 
We  certainly  make  it  very  well  known  to  the  recipient  goveniment 
personnel,  and  also  to  cooperating  agency  personnel  that  this  is  a 
program  because  of  this  law.  That  it  is  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 
But  I  think  that  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  Public  Law  480  is  now 
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in  its  10th  year  and  we  have  continued  these  programs  in  many 
countries  for  just  that  long.  In  other  countries  we  have  been  able 
to  phase  out  the  program.  But  I  am  sure  that  you  understand  that 
people  who  have  been  receiving  this  help  from  this  program  for  10 
years  tend  to  expect  that  it  will  continue  so  long  as  the  need  exists 
but  there  certainly  is  no  guarantee  in  that  respect. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  expect  it  and  want  it. 

We  also  would  like  to  see  it  continue,  I  question  the  idea  that  in 
some  way  we  should  make  some  form  of  guarantee  or  commitment. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Senator  McGovern.  Mr.  Devine,  I  have  just  one  more  question. 
There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  as  reported  out  of  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  that  permits  the  use  of  a  small  amount  of  the  cur¬ 
rencies  that  have  accrued  under  title  I  sales  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  voluntary  agencies  in  carrying  on  some  of  the  food  programs.  As 
I  understand  it,  some  of  the  funds  could  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
simple  implements  and  utensils  and  other  things  that  might  be  used 
in  these  community  self-help  projects.  Some  of  it,  perhaps,  could  be 
used  to  purchase  certain  food  additives  that  would  increase  the  nutri¬ 
tional  value  of  the  food. 

Do  I  understand  from  your  testimony  that  Care  supports  that 
provision  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Devine.  We  certainly  support  it  wholeheartedly.  We  have 
been  doing  that  in  all  of  our  countries  that  we  have  programs  in,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  school  lunch  and  institutional  programs,  using  donor 
moneys  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  We  have  received  from 
excess  property  supplies  some  jeeps  and  other  materials.  We  are 
convinced  that  any  additional  help  along  these  lines  will  make  not 
only  a  better  program,  that  is,  make  for  a  better  program,  but  will 
also  give  that  extra  support  to  the  program  that  will  continue  long 
after  we  are  not  making  it  available,  that  is,  Public  Law  480  commod¬ 
ities.  In  that  respect  I  am  talking  about  title  II  and  title  III.  So 
we  certainly  do  support  that  part  of  the  bill.  We  think  it  is  a  step 
forward  for  institutional  building,  and  in  the  final  analysis  would 
make  the  recipient  governments  more  amenable  ultimately  to  their 
taking  over  these  programs,  which  is  therefore  our  goal. 

Senator  McGovern.  This  new  section  is  an  amendment  offered  by 
Congressman  Matthews,  of  Florida.  I  have  introduced  a  similar 
amendment  in  the  Senate. 

Do  you  have  any  other  questions,  Senator  Cooper? 

Senator  Cooper.  No. 

Senator  McGovern.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  thank  you 
very  much. 

Mr.  Devine.  Thank  you. 

Senator  McGovern.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Bernard  A.  Confer, 
executive  secretary  of  Lutheran  World  Relief,  Inc. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 
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STATEMENT  OF  BERNARD  A.  CONFER,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY, 
LUTHERAN  WORLD  RELIEF,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Confer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Bernard  A.  Confer.  My  office  is  in  New  York  City. 

May  I  depart  for  a  moment  from  my  prepared  statement  to  say 
that  it  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  speak  in  this  forum,  since  it  is  this 
afternoon  presided  over  by  a  man  who  has  been  a  friend  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  for  many  years.  And  I  say  this  without  any  detrimen¬ 
tal  implications  to  any  other  Senator. 

I  am  the  executive  secretary  of  Lutheran  World  Relief,  a  corpora¬ 
tion  which  gathers  and  distributes  material  relief  supplies  overseas 
and  engages  in  other  projects  of  social  service  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment. 

Lutheran  World  Relief  is  supported  by  the  American  Lutheran 
Church  and  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  through  the  National 
Lutheran  Council,  and  by  the  Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod  and 
other  Lutheran  groups  in  this  country. 

The  combined  membership  of  these  church  bodies  in  the  United 
States  is  in  excess  of  814  million  persons.  Since  its  organization  in 
1945  Lutheran  World  Relief  has  shipped  abroad  to  41  countries  com¬ 
modities  valued  at  more  than  $158  million,  about  53  percent  of  which 
has  been  donated  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

My  presence  here  today  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  Lutheran 
World  Relief  is  prompted  by  the  concerns  of  our  board  of  directors 
with  regard  to  information  that  new  legislation  is  under  consideration 
with  respect  to  the  scope  of  and  procedures  for  the  distribution  of 
U.S.  surplus  commodities  under  Public  Law  480. 

Such  a  step  seems  to  us  to  call  for  thoughtful  study,  looking  at  the 
entire  matter  in  long-range  perspective.  Since  this  hearing  may  be 
considered  a  contribution  toward  such  a  study,  we  respectfully  sub¬ 
mit  our  point  of  view  and  concerns,  which  are  based  upon  nearly  20 
years  of  experience  in  this  field.  Our  board  of  directors  has  gone  on 
record  identifying  itself  with  the  concerns  which  I  present  here  today. 

Since  the  time  opportunity  was  afforded  in  1950  to  expand  its  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food  through  the  use  of  sizable  amounts  of  Government 
surplus  commodities,  involving  in  most  cases  reimbursements  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  oversea  freight  costs,  Lutheran  World  Relief  has  partici¬ 
pated  with  appreciation  in  the  development  of  broader  programing 
overseas. 

From  the  start  and  continuing  today  it  has  welcomed  the  decision 
of  Government  to  make  available  surplus  foods  to  bring  relief  to 
needy  people  abroad. 

Lutheran  World  Relief  and  the  National  Lutheran  Council  have 
on  a  number  of  occasions  taken  official  action  to  commend  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  its  policy  directed  to  sharing  with  those  who  are  in  want. 
We  support  wholeheartedly  efforts  within  the  Congress  to  extend  and 
intensify  the  food-for-peace  program  on  a  nonpolitical  basis. 

Five  years  ago  at  a  similar  hearing  our  representative,  Dr.  Paul  C. 
Empie,  voiced  some  reservations  of  Lutheran  World  Relief  about  the 
trend  which  seems  to  be  developing  in  the  course  of  this  operation, 
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especially  with  regard  to  its  implications  for  the  role  of  voluntary 
agencies  in  their  relationships  to  Government.  We  made  it  plain  at 
that  time,  and  wish  to  reiterate  now,  that  we  of  Lutheran  World  Relief 
share  with  fellow  Americans  to  the  fullest  extent  a  deep  sympathy  for 
the  world’s  needy  and  the  desire  to  help  them. 

In  emergency  situations  where  human  lives  have  been  at  stake, 
Lutheran  World  Relief  has  opened  up  its  channels  for  the  shipment 
of  supplies  from  sources  other  than  its  own  constituencies  when  its 
services  have  been  needed.  In  such  circumstances  it  has  permitted 
the  primary  concern  for  saving  lives  to  override  its  uneasiness  over 
possible  long-range  effects  of  such  involvements.  This  is  its  posi¬ 
tion  today. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  study  it  is  of  central  importance  to 
underscore  the  fact  that  by  and  large  the  problems  which  confront  us 
currently  are  not  those  of  emergency  situations  but  rather  of  long- 
range  endemic  need.  Most  persons  now  receiving  Government  sur¬ 
plus  foods  are  not  starving  to  death.  Such  commodities  either  sup¬ 
plement  their  subsistence  rations,  to  help  build  up  bodily  vitality  and 
health  over  longer  periods  of  time,  or  are  used  in  self-help  projects. 
This  type  of  assistance  in  areas  of  chronic  need  has  been  going  on 
for  a  long  time  and  will  continue  for  many  years  to  come. 

Voluntary  agencies,  and  especially  those  of  a  religious  character, 
recognize  their  obligations  in  situations  of  endemic  need  and  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  persuade  their  constituencies  that  they  have  as  much  a 
responsibility  to  help  prevent  suffering  as  they  have  to  alleviate  it 
after  it  has  appeared.  But  in  long-range  perspective  it  seems  to  us 
that  a  satisfactory  answer  has  not  been  given  to  the  question:  Is  it 
best  or  even  wise  to  increase  the  scope  of  involvement  of  voluntary 
agencies  in  the  use  of  Government  resources  for  serving  areas  of  en¬ 
demic  need  ? 

We  believe  that  it  is  especially  urgent  that  concentrated  attention 
be  focused  upon  this  issue  since,  as  evidenced  by  S.  2925,  there  is  desire 
by  some  to  write  into  this  new  legislation  a  provision  whereby  U.S. 
Government-owned  foreign  currencies  can  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
programs  abroad  by  U.S.  voluntary  agencies.  Such  a  provision  would 
have  the  effect  of  removing  what  we  believe  to  be  the  healthy  current 
limitation  which  exists  by  virtue  of  the  necessity  for  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies  to  draw  upon  their  own  resources  for  the  cash  requii'ements  of 
extending  distribution  programs  overseas.  We  believe  that  this  is  a 
“healthy”  limitation  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  is  a  temptation  to  any  agency  in  its  zeal  for  its  goals  to  over¬ 
reach  itself  and  to  undertake  more  than  it  can  administer  effectively. 
The  use  of  “soft  currencies”  contributed  by  Government  would  en¬ 
able  voluntary  agencies  to  mushroom  their  programs  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  own  resources  and  perhaps  beyond  the  point  of  manage¬ 
ability. 

Our  experience  has  convinced  us  that  the  unique  value  of  voluntary 
agencies  resides  in,  and  their  reputation  for  integrity  depends  upon, 
involvement  of  an  adequate  number  of  competent  persons  truly  rep¬ 
resenting  their  constituencies,  to  witness  by  their  presence  and  their 
responsible  actions  that  spirit  of  constructive  brotherhood  which  the 
organizations  desire  to  demonstrate.  To  have  available  cash  and 
commodities  for  large-scale  programs  in  which  this  balance  is  upset 
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not  only  can  be  harmful  to  the  agencies  themselves,  but  can  result 
in  a  higher  percentage  of  wastage  in  the  use  of  the  commodities. 

Some  years  ago  Lutheran  World  Relief  was  the  first  agency  to  raise 
serious  questions  about  one  of  the  major  areas  overseas  where  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  were  distributing  Government  surplus  commodities 
and  to  request  a  Government  audit  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  these 
apprehensions  were  based  in  fact.  We  are  under  the  impression  that 
this  and  similar  audits  in  other  areas  confirmed  our  fears  all  too  well. 
This  committee  might  find  an  examination  of  them  useful  in  the 
course  of  its  study. 

Senator  McGovern.  Could  we  interrupt  you  there  just  for  a  few 
minutes?  We  are  going  to  have  to  go  to  a  roll  call.  We  will  resume 
as  soon  as  we  get  back. 

Mr.  Confer.  I  understand. 

(Brief  recess.) 

Senator  McGovern.  All  right,  Mr.  Confer,  will  you  resume? 

I  want  to  warn  you  there  will  be  another  rollcall  here  shortly  on 
final  passage.  AYe  are  perfectly  willing  to  listen  to  your  whole  state¬ 
ment,  but  if  you  want  to  give  the  highlights  of  it  and  insert  the  entire 
statement  in  the  record,  we  might  be  able  to  get  it  in  before  the  bell 
rings. 

Mr.  ( \>nfer.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  McGovern.  If  you  prefer  to  read  it  all,  that  is  fine.  AAre 
will  come  back  again  and  take  whatever  time  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Confer.  If  you  will  just  put  this  in  the  record. 

(The  balance  of  the  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Confer  follows:) 

2.  We  further  believe  that  it  is  a  wise  limitation  because  it  protects  the 
“voluntary”  character  of  the  agencies,  particularly  those  of  a  religious  nature. 
Some  of  them  may  retort  that  this  is  a  protection  they  neither  need  nor  want ! 
We  cast  no  aspersions  on  their  integrity ;  we  simply  assert  that,  when  dealing 
with  religious  agencies,  Government  policy  should  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  their  overriding  religious  motivations  and  objectives  encompass  their 
“humanitarian”  activities,  and  therefore  such  policy  should  not  facilitate  a 
mushrooming  of  situations  in  which  the  actual  though  not  deliberate  result  of 
the  distribution  of  relief  commodities  provided  by  the  U.S.  taxpayers  is  to  build 
up  the  prestige  and  frequently  to  further  the  evangelistic  efforts  of  religious 
groups. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  to  some  extent  this  effect  is  inevitable.  When  Luth¬ 
eran  World  Relief  distributes  commodities  in  an  area  where  Lutheran  missions 
are  at  work  it  is  both  natural  and  unavoidable  that  grateful  people  will  be 
influenced  thereby  when  Lutheran  mission  personnel  confront  them  with  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  be  scrupulously  honest,  we  have  made  strong  efforts 
to  publicize  locally  the  source  of  Government  commodities  and  to  publish  in 
open  reports  the  amounts  received  from  this  source,  for  all  to  see.  We  had 
felt  that  Lutheran  "World  Relief  was  not  compromising  its  character  as  a 
religious  agency  as  long  as,  in  good  faith,  it  could  incorporate  Government  com¬ 
modities,  made  available  without  political  or  other  strings  attached,  in  what 
would  continue  to  be  its  own  program.  But  when  the  proportion  of  receipts 
from  Government  sources  exceeded  50  percent  of  the  total,  Lutheran  World 
Relief  began  to  question  whether  or  not  it  could  continue  to  claim  the  program 
as  its  own.  One  can’t  be  sure  just  where  to  draw  the  line  but  there  ought  to 
be  a  border  zone  defined  somewhere.  Perhaps  the  character  of  religious  and 
other  voluntary  agencies  could  best  be  protected  if  some  kind  of  matching  basis 
were  established  such  as  that  which  obtains  with  respect  to  grants  and  loans 
to  denominational  colleges  and  universities. 

3.  This  limitation  also  seems  healthy  because  it  helps  to  underscore  the  neces¬ 
sity  that  voluntary  agencies — and  especially  religions  agencies — be  neither  in 
fact,  nor  in  the  estimate  of  the  public,  instruments  of  Government.  At  the  hear¬ 
ing  referred  to  above  it  was  stated  by  a  member  of  the  committee  that  a  motive 
for  distributing  Government  surplus  commodities  through  voluntary  agencies 
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was  to  save  money  for  the  taxpayers  since  the  agencies  could  do  the  job  more 
cheaply.  It  was  further  indicated,  without  being  in  these  precise  words,  that 
Government  could  (1)  capitalize  on  the  good  will  which  voluntary  agencies  have 
abroad,  (2)  fulfill  more  effectively  thereby  its  world  peace  objectives  through 
the  people-to-people  concept,  and  (3)  achieve  its  purposes  in  this  manner  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  dealing  officially  with  governments  or  organizations  in  the 
area  concerned.  In  such  matters,  what  may  be  good  for  Government  may  not 
be  good  for  the  agencies.  We  are  convinced  that  the  ever-closer  identification 
of  voluntary  agencies  with  Government,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  automatic 
outcome  of  deepening  the  involvement  of  voluntary  agencies  with  Government 
by  the  use  of  U.S.-owned  foreign  currencies,  may  work  eventual  loss  for  both 
parties. 

Agencies  in  the  programs  of  which  the  proportion  of  distributed  goods  from 
Government  sources  is  already  high  are  especially  vulnerable.  The  committee 
might  find  it  useful  to  take  a  closer  look  at  this  particular  point.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  secure  complete  statistics  but  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  53- 
percent  figure  for  Luthern  World  Relief,  cited  above,  is  among  the  lower  ones. 
We  are  under  the  impression  that  there  are  some  among  the  smaller  agencies 
which,  without  Government  commodities  or  contracts,  virtually  would  be  out  of 
business.  A  rejoinder  might  well  be  made  that  this  is  their  affair,  not  ours, 
let  it  seems  obvious  that  such  organizations  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  thinly 
veiled  instruments  of  Government;  when  anti-U.S.  feelings  erupt  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  all  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  get  tarred  with  the  same  stick. 
This  is  neither  in  the  interests  of  the  LT.S.  Government  nor  in  the  interests  of 
the  agencies  themselves.  It  ought  to  be  unmistakably  clear  that  no  voluntary 
agency  is  an  instrument  of  Government  and  the  criteria  according  to  which  this 
statement  can  be  affirmed  should  be  known.  The  great  virtue  of  voluntary 
agencies  has  been  the  confidence  they  have  engendered  because  their  resources 
result  from  the  spontaneous  generosity  and  sacrificial  giving  of  individuals  in 
their  constituencies.  Our  country  has  been  tremendously  blessed  by  this  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  a  thoughtful  Government  will  take  all  possible  measures  to  preserve  it. 

Permit  me  to  state  again  that  I  am  raising  the  issues  of  means,  not  ends. 
Lutheran  World  Relief  yields  to  no  agency  in  its  concern  for  the  ends  in  view; 
-namely,  to  alleviate  human  suffering  and  to  help  those  in  need  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  hearing  of  5  years  ago,  mentioned  above,  a  colleague  from  an¬ 
other  agency  whispered  to  our  representative  at  the  conclusion  of  his  testimony, 
“If  you  Lutherans  have  scruples  about  accepting  large  quantities  of  commodities 
from  Government,  you  don’t  have  to  take  them  ;  but  why  do  you  want  to  prevent 
the  rest  of  us  from  receiving  them  when  we  see  no  compromise  of  our  principles 
by  doing  so?”  We  know  that  not  all  agree  with  our  position  and  that  we  will 
be  regarded  by  some  as  a  “dog-in-the-manger”  in  stating  it.  But  the  matter  is 
not  that  simple,  especially  where  religious  agencies  are  involved.  To  have  each 
go  his  own  way  and  undermine  equitable  relationships  of  Government  with  all 
agencies  would  inevitably  intensify  sectarian  tensions.  A  glance  at  the  propor¬ 
tions  government  resources  bear  to  the  total  programs  of  some  of  the  larger 
voluntary  agencies  as  reported  by  them  to  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid  is  illuminating  in  this  connection : 


Calendar  year  1962 


Agency 

*  'V 

Agency 
cash  ex¬ 
penditure 

U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment 
ocean 
freight  re¬ 
imburse¬ 
ments 

U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment 
surplus  com¬ 
modities 

Other 

relief 

supplies 

Gov¬ 

ernment 

resources 

(percent) 

American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 
Committee.  ....  .  ......  . 

$28, 797, 200 

5, 097,  546 
5, 616,  462 
9,  756, 656 
807, 250 

$358, 124 

27, 506, 156 
6, 450, 189 
12, 129, 164 
1,542, 410 

$1, 406, 159 

103, 905, 884 
22, 971, 673 
42, 160, 794 
4,215,532 

5.8 

82.0 

71.0 

84.0 

47.0 

Catholic  Relief  Services — National 

Catholic  Welfare  Conference _  .. 

Church  World  Service. . . 

CARE 

$22, 974, 202 
6, 423, 429 
672, 413 
5, 741, 758 

Lutheran  World  Relief.  _  _ _ 
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These  five  agencies  shipped  98.15  percent  of  government  surplus  foods  received 
by  all  voluntary  agencies  in  1962.  The  breakdown  is  as  follows : 

Percent 

American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee _  0.79 

Catholic  Relief  Services — National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference _ 58.40 

Church  World  Service _ 12.91 

CARE _ 23.69 

Lutheran  World  Relief _  2.36 


From  the  stateside  viewpoint,  we  do  not  suggest  that  the  “equitable  relation¬ 
ships  of  government”  mentioned  above  require  that  grants  to  all  agencies  be 
cut  back  according  to  a  “least  common  denominator”  of  concern  and  activity 
for  the  needy  overseas.  But  this  viewpoint  by  itself  cannot  be  the  basis  for 
Government  policy.  The  facts  of  life  are  that  at  the  local  level  overseas  no  U.S. 
agency  is  able  to  exert  more  than  partial  control  over  what  transpires  in  the 
process  of  distribution.  Some  time  ago  Lutheran  World  Relief  declared  its  inten¬ 
tion  of  terminating  its  support  of  a  large  family-feeding  operation  in  a  certain 
area  overseas  because  of  widespread  abuses  and  violations  of  LWR  as  well  as 
Government  regulations  for  the  distribution  of  surplus  commodities. 

Some  of  our  group  who  opposed  this  withdrawal  were  quick  to  point  out  that 
it  would  place  Lutheran  missions  in  that  area  at  a  great  disadvantage.  It  was 
said  that  competitors  could  and  would  indicate  that  stoppage  of  relief  distri¬ 
bution  there  by  LWR  proved  that  Lutherans  were  not  really  concerned  about  the 
suffering  of  others,  while  they  (the  competitors)  demonstrated  by  their  deeds 
how  much  more  love  they  had  for  their  fellowmen  than  certain  other  people. 
Nevertheless,  we  terminated  our  support  of  the  project,  while  other  agencies 
continued. 

Enlarging  the  scope  of  voluntary  agency  involvement  by  making  available 
to  them  U.S.-owned  foreign  currencies,  or  goods  and  services  purchased  with 
these  currencies,  would  certainly  aggravate  this  problem.  One  can  put  a  label 
with  the  words  “Gift  of  the  American  people”  on  food  packages  but  such  a 
label  can  hardly  be  pinned  to  the  forehead  of  employees  or  be  made  prominent 
in  the  variety  of  uses  in  the  distribution  of  commodities  or  in  other  projects 
toward  which  the  funds  would  be  applied.  The  prestige  value  to  a  religious 
agency  of  a  large-scale  relief  program  is  enormous ;  it  is  naive  not  to  recognize 
this  or  to  suggest  that  it  is  a  negligible  or  a  trivial  factor,  or  so  indidental  as 
to  be  not  worthy  of  consideration. 

Nevertheless,  in  emergency  situations  where  it  is  clear  that  government  use 
of  the  channels  of  voluntary  agencies  for  relief  is  an  urgent  requirement, 
we  would  waive  this  particular  concern.  At  this  hearing,  however,  we  raise 
the  question  whether  or  not  in  fact  another  and  a  better  way  for  making  its 
surplus  commodities  available  overseas  in  situations  of  endemic  need,  may  be 
used  by  the  U.S.  Government.  We  believe  that  in  the  long  run,  responsibility 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  its  undernourished  and  ill-housed  citizens  rests  pri¬ 
marily  with  each  government,  and  that  the  United  States  should  make  every 
effort  to  assist  governments  in  developing  responsible  procedures  to  cope  with 
problems  of  endemic  need. 

The  underlying  assumption  upon  which  the  promotion  of  a  wider  role  for 
voluntary  agencies  in  this  matter  is  based  is  that  in  most  if  not  all  of  the 
lands  concerned  the  governments  are  incapable  of  organizing  effective  relief 
distribution  programs,  or  that  graft  and  corruption  are  so  deeply  ingrained 
in  their  national  life  that  our  Government  could  not  be  assured  that  the  com¬ 
modities  would  reach  the  persons  who  really  need  them.  This  allegation,  which 
has  been  made  frequently  in  our  presence,  Lutheran  World  Relief  rejects  as  a 
generalization  which  is  insulting  to  the  peoples  concerned,  harmful  to  U.S. 
relations  with  their  countries,  not  in  the  best  interests  of  either  donor  or  recip¬ 
ient  land,  and  dangerously  misleading  as  a  guide  to  future  policy.  Of  course 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  graft  and  corruption  everywhere,  including  our 
own  beloved  country;  there  is  also  a  degree  of  it  in  the  programs  of  the 
voluntary  agencies,  though  quite  contrary  to  their  wishes  and  beyond  their 
control.  Competent  and  responsible  administrative  procedures  in  this  field 
are  developed  only  in  the  course  of  experience,  for  which  most  receiving 
countries  have  had  little  if  any  opportunity  in  the  past.  We  believe  that  the 
U.S.  Government,  which  organized  the  brilliantly  successful  Peace  Corps, 
would  do  well  to  engage  here  in  long-range  planning,  making  available  to  the 
governments  concerned  experts  in  social  welfare  who  will  help  them  to  estab¬ 
lish  pilot  projects  for  relief  distribution  and  self-help  projects.  Such  govern- 
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ments  will  then  be  better  prepared  to  foster  the  development  of  indigenous 
voluntary  agencies  which  can  carry  on  the  work  effectively  and  responsibly  in 
the  future.  Toward  this  end  Lutheran  World  Relief  and  Church  World  Service 
cooperated  with  the  Red  Cross  of  Yugoslavia  in  a  school-feeding  pilot  project 
and  has  recently  brought  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Other  governments  are  not  stupid.  They  are  aware  of  the  allegations  men¬ 
tioned  above  and  surely  resent  any  step  which  our  Government  may  seem  to 
take  in  support  of  these  charges.  Furthermore,  in  some  quarters  at  least  there 
are  questions  raised  about  possible  ulterior  motives  possessed  by  a  country  of 
a  predominantly  Christian  tradition  which  chooses  to  use  religious  agencies 
in  assisting  lands  where  competing  religious  ideologies  prevail. 

Without  criticizing  anyone  for  the  record  of  the  past  and,  indeed,  applaud¬ 
ing  both  Government  and  the  agencies  for  what  has  been  accomplished  in  part¬ 
nership,  Lutheran  World  Relief  steadfastly  holds  to  the  point  of  view  that  the 
trend  toward  increased  identification  of  Government  with  the  voluntary  agency 
programs  should  be  halted  in  the  interest  of  bringing  back  into  sharp  focus 
the  now  blurred  line  of  distinction  between  the  respective  roles  of  private  and 
public  agencies,  and  strengthening  each  in  the  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  this  statement  is  intended  to  be 
constructive,  not  negative,  permit  me  to  summarize  our  position  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  points : 

1.  Lutheran  World  Relief  joins  wholeheartedly  with  its  colleagues  in  the 
American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service  in  expressing 
appreciation  to  the  American  people  through  their  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  “for  the  opportunity  to  share  with  their  Government  in  the 
utilization  of  these  valued  foods  in  their  program  of  assistance  overseas  through 
the  food-for-peace  program.”  Countless  lives  in  many  lands  have  been  blessed 
thereby  and  the  net  results  have  been  positive. 

2.  Lutheran  World  Relief,  while  recognizing  certain  inevitable  ambiguities 
inherent  in  use  of  Government  commodities  by  voluntary  agencies,  is  ready  to 
continue  such  use  on  the  present  basis,  as  long  as  it  does  not  result  in  an 
unbalanced  program,  but  rather  supplements  one  which  can  honestly  be  termed 
its  own  as  over  against  one  in  which  it  actually  would  be  serving  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  Government.  If  believes  that  the  latter  characterization  would  become 
virtually  unavoidable  should  substantially  more  than  half  of  its  relief  supplies 
come  from  Government  sources.  It  would  be  even  more  vulnerable  should 
Government  funds,  not  easily  identifiable,  serve  to  make  its  outreach  through 
food  distribution  and  special  projects  even  more  dependent  on  Government 
resources  and  thus  identify  it  more  closely  with  Government  and  its  policies. 

3.  Lutheran  World  Relief  holds  the  strong  conviction  that  the  United  States 
should  intensify  its  food-for-peace  program  on  a  nonpolitical  basis;  that  Govern¬ 
ment  should  institute  plans  wThereby  recipient  countries  may  be  assisted  in 
developing  indigenous  welfare  agencies,  public  and  private,  which  can  effec¬ 
tively  utilize  local  as  well  as  U.S.  gifts  to  meet  emergency  and  endemic  needs ; 
and  that  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  should  continue  to  supplement  such  efforts 
by  undertaking  small-scale  pilot  projects  where  these  are  needed  and  desired, 
financing  such  projects  in  proper  proportion  with  gifts  from  their  respective 
constituencies. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Confer.  May  I  say  in  my  own  words,  just,  to  hit  the  highlights, 
we  in  Lutheran  World  Relief  see.  a  developing  situation  here,  that 
started  after  World  War  II  with  Government  resources  being  made 
available  in  the  form  of  ocean  freight,  then  in  1950  surplus  foods, 
and  a  little  later  more  surplus  foods  more  liberally.  Gradually  we 
see  the  proportion  of  support,  to  vountarv  agencies  coming  more  and 
more  from  Government  and  less  and  less  from  voluntary  sources. 
We  question  whether  this  is  wise. 

On  oage  7  of  my  testimony  I  have  a  table  which  would  show  that 
two  of  the  largest  agencies  in  the  field  back  in  1962  already  received 
82  and  84  percent  of  their  resources  from  Government,  and  I  would 
think  that  since  programs  are  continuing  to  expand,  that,  this  would 
be  higher  today  than  it  was  then.  Though  we  are  in  principle  right 
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along  with  you  on  making  the  food  available,  we  wonder  how  far 
you  can  cafely  take  voluntary  agencies  in  this  relationship. 

When  does  an  agency  become  an  instrument  of  Government  ? 

In  the  eyes  of  oversea  people,  if  you  get  up  to  90,  95,  99  percent 
where  do  you  draw  the  line  ? 

For  ourselves,  within  our  own  group,  we  are  hesitant  at  the  moment 
we  hit  50  percent.  You  see,  Ave  have  no  case  for  any  particular  figure 
and  are  not  advancing  this  as  a  criterion.  But  when  do  oversea  people 
have  a  right  to  consider  a  voluntary  agency  as  an  instrument  of 
government? 

And  then,  if  we  more  and  more  become  dependent  on  Government 
resources  for  the  program,  in  essence  and  in  actuality  Iioav  independent 
are  we? 

We  say  that  Ave  are  going  to  be  independent,  and  yet  if  this  continues 
over  the  long  pull,  Ave  wonder  whether  voluntary  agencies  will  be  able 
to  keep  their  independence  really  or  whether  they  will  be  subjected  to 
the  political  objectives  of  government. 

Senator  McGovern.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Confer,  as  I  understand 
it,  Avhat  you  have  suggested  as  a  working  rule  is  that  not  over  50 
percent  of  the  resources  be  from  Government. 

Mr.  Confer.  This  is  for  ourselves,  yes.  We  do  not  know  where  to 
draw  the  line  really.  But  when  we  see  it  going  into  the  eighties  and 
nineties  we  really  have  serious  question  and  lay  the  question  before  you. 
Is  it  wise  to  increase  this  by  making  additional  resources  available? 

Senator  McGovern.  Would  that  same  concern  apply  to  a  non¬ 
religious  group  such  as  CABE,  for  example,  or  are  you  concerned 
primarily  about  the  church-state  relationship  ? 

Mr.  C  Ionfer.  We  are  concerned  first  of  all  Avith  voluntary  agencies, 
and  the  preservation  of  voluntary  agencies,  which  some  of  us  think  is 
pretty  valuable  on  the  American  scene,  and  it  becomes  valuable  abroad 
too.  But  it  has  the  extra  impact  at  the  point  of  the  church  agency. 
There  we  especially  have  a  concern,  mainly  because  overseas,  lets’  face 
it,  in  their  evangelistic  programs  the  churches  have  not  been  able  to 
come  to  an  agreement.  Although  Ave  may  not  be  in  competition  here, 
I  have  seen  it  develop  over  there.  This  is  referred  to  in  my  basic 
testimony,  and  this  does  mean  that  a  pull  is  made  on  each  of  the 
church-agency  headquraters  at  home  by  oversea.  Christian  groups.  So 
it  has  special  force  there,  as  you  rightly  suggest.  But  I  say  that 
voluntariness  in  itself  has  unique  A^alues  on  a  people-to-people  basis. 
It  really  expresses  what  the  man  in  the  street  feels.  I  wonder,  the  more 
Government  subsidy  we  put  on,  whether  this  will  not  just  complicate 
the  problem  and  make  less  valuable  in  the  long  run  the  service  of 
voluntary  agencies. 

Senator  McGovern.  One  of  the  concerns  you  expressed,  Mr.  Confer, 
in  your  testimony,  was  the  feeling  that  if  the  agencies  expand  their 
operations  too  far,  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  an  effective  adminis- 
trative  job.  Is  it  not  possible  that  under  the  provision  in  the  House  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  separately  over  here  on  the  Senate  side,  where 
we  provide  some  funds,  some  of  the  title  I  funds,  that  we  might  actually 
be  doing  just  the  opposite  ?  We  might  be  strengthening  the  adminis¬ 
trative  efficiency  of  the  program  ? 

Mr.  Confer.  It  is  possible,  and  I  know  that  those  men  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  who  want  this  passed  intend  to  try  to  do  just  that.  But  I 
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would  point  to  the  record  of  the  last  10  years,  and  wonder  how  effective 
this  is  going  to  be.  It  may  be  that  it  would  be  effective. 

For  example,  I  have  been  told  by  the  administration  representatives 
that  they  plan  not  to  make  funds  available,  but  to  use  the  funds  to 
acquire  equipment  or  other  commodities  or  services,  and  make  those 
equipment,  commodities,  and  services  available.  I  can  see  this  would 
make  for  tighter  administration. 

However,  the  legislation  proposed  is  rather  broad  at  this  point,  and 
does  not  even  limit  it  to  commodity  programs. 

Senator  McGovgern.  It  does  provide,  however,  that  the  major  pur¬ 
pose  of  that  provision  is  designed  to  alleviate  the  cause  of  the  need  for 
such  assistance.  In  other  words,  the  presumption  is  that  the  adminis¬ 
trators  would  carry  this  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  at  some  of  the  root 
causes  that  make  direct  feeding  programs  necessary.  If  properly 
executed,  this  could  be  a  device,  could  it  not,  for  getting  us  out  of 
some  of  the  present  long-term  feeding  programs  with  which  we  are 
involved  ? 

Mr.  Confer.  Yes,  it  could  be.  It  could  be  the  device. 

Please  note  that  I  do  not  question  the  end  here.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  end. 

Senator  McGovern.  I  think  you  have  a  legitimate  concern  here  and 
I  think  it  is  something  that  the  committee  ought  to  very  seriously 
consider  as  we  look  to  the  continuance  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Confer.  Then  let  me  summarize.  We  in  Lutheran  World 
Relief  are  for  the  extension  of  this  law.  We  feel  that  the 
food-for-peace  program  has  literally  made  it  possible  to  reach  millions 
of  people,  needy  people,  more  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case.  Millions  of  people’s  lives  have  been  truly  blessed,  we  think. 

Secondly,  we  would  call  upon  Government  to  halt  this  trend  of  in¬ 
creased  identification  of  Government  with  voluntary  agencies,  and 
bring  back  into  sharp  focus  the  lines  of  distinction  between  private 
and  public  agencies,  so  that  each  may  be  strengthened  in  the  process. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you  ever  so  much  for  your  testimony, 
Mr.  Confer. 

What  I  said  to  Mr.  Levine,  I  would  like  to  say  to  you.  I  think  that 
Lutheran  World  Relief  has  done  a  remarkably  good  job  in  the  way  it 
has  handled  its  programs  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Confer.  Thank  you. 

Senator  McGovern.  I  have  also  had  a  chance  to  look  at  some  of  them 
firsthand. 

Mr.  Confer.  I  am  glad. 

Senator  McGovern.  And  the  organization  has  done  a  remarkably 
effective  job. 

Mr.  Confer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McGovern. 

Senator  McGovern.  Lr.  McLain,  chancellor  of  the  American  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Cairo. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  RAYMOND  F.  McLAIN,  CHANCELLOR,  THE 
AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  IN  CAIRO 

Mr.  McLain.  May  I  ask  Dr.  Barco  to  join  me  ? 

Senator  McGovern.  Yes.  You  can  proceed  any  way  you  wish, 
paraphrase  your  statement,  read  it,  or  however  you  wish  to  proceed. 

Mr.  McLain.  Ours  is  a  very  short  statement,  Mr.  Senator.  I  think 
I  could  read  it  more  rapidly  than  paraphrasing  it. 

Mr.  Barco  is  the  chairman  of  our  board  of  trustees,  Mr.  McGovern, 
and  has  been  with  the  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  for  a  long 
time,  with  particular  reference  to  the  interest  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Middle  East,  and  I  am  Mr.  McLain.  I  was  for  eight  and  a  half 
years  president  of  the  university,  living  in  Cairo,  now  its  chancellor, 
living  here. 

We  speak  for  the  present  president,  Dr.  Thomas  Bartlett,  as  well 
as  for  the  rest  of  our  board  in  this  statement,  sir. 

While  the  specific  concern  of  the  university  is  best  expressed  in 
section  “u”  of  the  proposed  House  bill  (H.R.  12298),  a  copy  of  which 
is  attached — you  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  of  this,  the  statement  which 
has  to  do  with  the  excess  of  foreign  currencies  piled  up  in  the  U.S. 
account  in  a  few  of  these  countries  where  that  exists.  While  that  is 
our  primary  concern  at  this  moment,  the  broader  concern  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  arises  from  the  desire  that  public  funds,  such  as  accumulated 
in  the  excess  currencies  in  the  U.S.  uses  account  in  Cairo,  be  both  con¬ 
served  and  utilized  in  the  public  good.  An  educational  enterprise, 
being  permanently  rooted  in  the  foreign  country,  makes  the  funds  go 
a  long  way,  relatively  speaking. 

Further,  our  particular  proposal,  to  be  brought  before  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  if  this  legislation  passes,  would  both  conserve  and 
utilize  such  currencies.  The  money  would  not  be  spent,  but  be  invested 
in  enterprises  advantageous  to  Egypt  as  well  as  to  America  and  the 
university.  The  income  from  the  funds,  when  invested,  would  be 
utilized  for  the  current  support-  of  the  university. 

The  university  serves  the  public  good,  both  in  Egypt  and  America. 
Aside  from  its  central  and  direct  educational  program  the  university 
is  a  nonpolitical  instrument  serving,  in  the  finest  sense,  the  political 
purposes  of  the  United  States.  We  do  this  indirectly,  as  an  American 
presence  located  in  the  very  center  of  Cairo,  bringing  the  best  of  the 
American  cultural,  scientific,  economic,  and  political  traditions  to 
bear  cn  Egypt’s  major  current  problems  of  development. 

The  fact  that  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Cairo,  which  knows  the  institu¬ 
tion  intimately,  supports  this  major  interest  of  the  university  in  all 
respects  speaks  for  its  acceptability.  The  fact  that  both  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  State  Department,  and  the 
Administration  for  International  Development  have  been  interested 
in  and  support  the  university’s  effort  authenticates  it  as  meeting 
American  standards  and  objectives. 

Sir,  I  neglected  to  put  it,  and  it  should  be  inserted  at  this  point, 
the  fact  that  our  university  has  been  receiving  support  through  Public 
Law  480  funds,  beginning  in  1959  and  through  the  present  AID 
funds,  and  beginning  in  1959  the  ICA  as  predecessor  to  AID. 
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We  are  interested  in  the  revision  of  Public  Law  480  generally 
because  it  will  extend  the  ways  in  which  American  helpfulness  can 
be  made  available;  more  definitely,  because  it  will  open  the  way  for 
direct  assistance  to  our  university  in  getting  our  job  accomplished 
in  the  best  possible  manner. 

If  the  proposal  contained  in  section  “u”  becomes  law,  or  a  proposal 
similar  to  it,  I  am  not  speaking  just  of  its  wording  but  the  idea,  our 
university  will  request  the  President,  through  the  Committee,  to  place 
$30  million  in  Egyptian  pounds  of  the  $101  million  in  pounds  now 
in  the  U.S.  uses  account,  in  an  Egyptian  pound  investment  fund,  to 
be  handled  by  an  American  corporation  separate  from  and  yet  related 
to  the  university’s  board  of  trustees.  The  corporation  will  have  the 
duty  to  invest  these  Egyptian  pounds  and  will  turn  the  income  over 
to  the  university  for  its  current  support. 

It  will  report  to  the  U.S.  Government  as  to  its  handling  of  the 
funds;  the  university  will  report  as  to  its  use  of  the  income  from 
the  investment.  If  for  any  reason  the  university  should  cease  to 
operate  as  an  American  institution,  the  funds  would  revert  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

The  American  University  in  Cairo  was  incorporated  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  1919  as  a  private,  nonsectarian  institution,  with  a  self-per¬ 
petuating  board  of  American  trustees.  Its  academic  efforts  are  in 
direct  teaching  in  its  undergraduate  faculty,  with  six  majors  leading 
to  the  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science  degrees,  and  to  teach¬ 
ing  and  research  in  its  master  of  arts  program,  leading  to  the  six 
M.A.  and  M.S.  degrees.  It  is  beginning  a  Pli.  D.  program  in  Arabic 
studies.  The  social  science  research  center  conducts  widespread 
research  in  economics,  anthropology,  sociology,  and  political  science. 
Its  center  for  Arabic  studies  conducts  research  in  modern  Arabic 
literature,  in  Islamics,  and  in  other  aspects  of  the  humanities. 

The  university  is  placing  particular  emphasis  upon  developmental 
economics,  upon  business  organization  and  management,  and  in  teach¬ 
ing  of  English  as  a  foreign  language.  It  enjoys  the  fullest  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Egyptian  Government;  in  fact,  it  remains  as  the  only  free 
foreign  institution  of  learning  operating  in  Egypt. 

It  is  enrolling  close  to  a  thousand  students  in  its  credit  and  language 
studies,  and  some  750  adults  in  a  broad  and  flexible  evening  studies 
program.  (If  a  current  effort  to  purchase  an  adjacent  school  prop¬ 
erty  succeeds,  the  university  will  immediately  double  its  present  capac¬ 
ity.  It  has  done  and  continues  to  do  a  great  deal  of  creatitve  “ground 
breaking”  in  the  educational  enterprise.  It  stresses  quality  in  all 
phases  of  its  work.  It  finds  countless  ways  to  serve  Egypt  in  addition 
to  its  formal  studies. 

For  instance,  its  library  is  one  of  the  finest  in  its  content  and  opera¬ 
tion,  and  is  made  available  to  many  Egyptian  teachers  and  leaders  out¬ 
side  the  university  personnel;  many  of  its  staff  serve  on  significant 
Government  committees  and  councils  such  as  (at  present)  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Planning  Board  and  the  Family  Planning  Council ;  its  halls  are 
frequently  used  for  cultural  presentations  from  the  United  States, 
West  Germany,  Austria,  Greece,  and  the  like. 

In  brief,  it  is  a  small  but  splendid  institution  of  which  Americans 
can  be  proud.  In  the  judgment  of  its  officers  and  board,  an  American 
investment  in  it  is  an  investment  well  placed.  Such  an  investment 
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would  enable  the  university  still  further  to  bring  American  ways  of 
thinking,  doing  things,  and  living  to  the  inescapable  attention  of  the 
millions  of  people  of  the  Middle  East. 

If  Mr.  Barco  and  I  can  answer  any  questions,  we  should  be  only 
too  pleased  to  do  so. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  for  this 
particular  amendment  which  would  broaden  the  base  of  the  use  of 
the  excess  currencies  that  are  now  in  existence. 

(Attachment  to  statement  follows:) 

H.R.  12298 

Section  u 

“  (u)  To  use  foreign  currencies  which  are  in  excess  of  the  normal  requirements 
of  the  United  States  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  promote 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  less  developed  friendly  foreign  countries, 
their  technical  knowledge  and  skills  in  tields  such  as  food  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  education,  health  and  medicine,  and  engineering,  in  a  manner  which 
will  secure  to  the  United  States  the  maximum  benefit  from  currencies  ac¬ 
cruing  under  this  title :  Provided  however,  That  no  such  use  shall  be  made  of 
such  currencies  which  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  dollar  reimbure- 
ment  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  foreign  currencies.  There  is 
hereby  established  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  the  Secretax-y  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  The 
functions  of  such  committee  shall  be  to  review  from  time  to  time  the  status  of 
foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under  this  title  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  with  regard  to  (1)  the  use  of  excess  currencies  under  the 
authority  conferred  upon  him  by  this  subsection  and  (2)  gi-ants  under  subsection 
(e)  hereof.” 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you,  Dr.  McLain.  I  think  your  pro¬ 
posal  is  a  most  interesting  and  constructive  one  and  I  know  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  will  want  to  study  it  carefully. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  just  describe  some  of  the  possible  purposes  that 
the  funds  might  be  used  for,  the  kinds  of  projects  that  might  be 
undertaken.  Would  this  be  to  support  the  general  program  of  the 
university,  or  would  there  be  programs  especially  related  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  Egypt,  or  can  you  gwe  us  some  idea  how  it  might  be 
administered  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  The  fund  itself,  if  we  are  talking  about  the  purpose 
of  the  grant,  would  be  strictly  for  investment  purposes.  The  income 
from  it  would  be  for  the  general  operation  of  the  university. 

Now,  in  the  investment  of  the  Egyptian  pounds  for  this  purpose, 
they  have  to  be  invested  in  Egypt.  We  think  nonetheless  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  investment  could  be  in  the  type  of  American-Egyptian  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  that  is  developing  once  more  in  Egypt  since  their  diffi¬ 
culties  of  1956. 

Pfizer,  for  instance,  is  building,  has  built  a  plant  in  the  outskirts  of 
Cairo.  Reynolds  Metal  is  to  build  a  building  and  a  plant,  I  think,  up 
near  the  Aswan  Dam.  Many  of  the  oil  companies,  many  other  Ameri¬ 
can  companies  are  there  and  are  moving  into  Egypt,  and  investment 
in  these  kinds  of  businesses  would  open  certain  opportunities  not  only 
for  us  to  make  a  percentage  from  the  investment,  but  to  mold  together 
in  some  respect  American  and  Egyptian  business  interests.  Much  of 
the  investment  would  probably  be  in  Egyptian  Government  bonds. 
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A  good  deal  of  it  might  be  in  housing  that  we  in  turn  would  use  for  our 
own  staff,  particularly  the  more  itinerant  staff. 

Senator  McGovern.  Would  you  envision  using  some  of  the  funds 
for  plant  expansion  at  the  university  and  student  support? 

Mr.  McLain.  No.  We  would  use  the  income  from  the  funds  for 
student  support. 

Senator  McGovern.  Yes,  for  those  purposes. 

Mr.  McLain.  And  for  the  operational  expenses  at  the  university. 

Senator  McGovern.  Presumably  the  income  from  the  funds  could 
be  used  in  the  same  way  you  would  use  other  endowment  funds? 

Mr.  McLain.  Yes,  exactly  so. 

As  of  now  we  are  receiving  through  both  AID  and  Public  Law  480 
approximately  $1  million  per  year  of  assistance  applied  to  various  as¬ 
pects  of  our  general  current  operating  program.  The  income  from 
this  fund  would  take  the  place  of  this  annual  aid,  you  see,  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  university  program. 

One  reason  we  are  interested  in  a  more  continuing  thing,  and  reliably 
from  our  point  of  view,  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  plan  a  university 
development  program  and  employ  staff  and  so  on  when  one  never 
knows  quite  for  sure  if  and  when  a  grant  is  going  to  be  made. 

Senator  McGovern.  I  know  a  number  of  us  have  been  concerned 
about  how  we  can  put  these  idle  currencies  to  work,  and  this  would 
seem  to  be  a  very  constructive  and  interesting  way  to  do  it. 

I  had  the  opportunity  on  two  different  occasions  to  visit  American 
University  in  Cairo,  and  I  know  what  a  great  role  it  plays  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  think  the  proposal  ought  to  be  very  carefully  con¬ 
sidered. 

Senator  Cooper,  do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Senator  Cooper.  Yes.  I  am  glad  I  got  in  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Lain’s  testimony. 

Let  me  say  I  have  known  Dr.  McLain  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
since  the  time  he  was  president  of  Pennsylvania  College,  the  oldest 
college  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  We  are  very  proud  of  the 
work  he  has  done. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  committee  should  give  very  thoughtful 
and  serious  consideration  to  this  proposal.  Dr.  McLain  has  pointed 
out  that  this  university  now  lias  a  thousand  students. 

Mr.  McLain.  Roughly  so,  yes. 

Senator  Cooper.  About  750  adults  who  are  studying  in  the  evening 
program  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cooper.  What  percentage  of  these  students  are  citizens  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic? 

Mr.  McLain.  The  last  time  I  made  a  count,  Mr.  Senator,  about  60 
percent  were  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  an  additional  20  were 
from  the  other  Arab  countries  and  African  countries.  The  remaining 
20  are  mostly  the  children  of  embassy  personnel  from  all  over  the 
world  really,  about  30  to  35  nations  are  usually  represented  in  the 
student  body. 

Senator  Cooper.  Does  the  enrollment  remain  at  a  steady  and  con¬ 
stant  level  or  does  it  fluctuate  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  No,  it  is  going  up  continually,  and  if  we  do  secure 
this  adjacent  property  that  I  mentioned  in  this  statement,  we  could 
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almost  double  the  enrollment  overnight,  because  we  have  consistently 
turned  down  more  students  than  we  have  been  able  to  accept,  and  this 
would  greatly  augment  our  capacity.  It  would  take  us  several  years 
in  our  credit  program  to  grow  to  the  point  of  full  utilization  of  the 
additional  property.  In  our  adult  program  we  could  do  it  instantly, 
because  we  will  accept  750  adults  and  4,000  or  5,000  will  perhaps  be 
applying. 

So  we  could,  with  additional  capacity,  instantly  double  our  adult 
enrollment. 

Senator  Cooper.  What  is  the  size  of  your  faculty  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  It  is  a  little  hard  to — the  teaching  faculty,  sir,  would 
be  55  to  60.  The  research  staff,  some  of  whom  would  do  a  little  teach¬ 
ing,  most  of  whom  are  purely  involved  in  research,  would  vary  from 
as  few  as  8  to  as  many  as  15  or  20,  depending  on  the  different  projects 
we  were  undertaking. 

For  instance,  we  have  just  completed  a  3-year  research  project  in 
Aswan,  having  to  do  with  the  relocation  of  the  Nubian  peoples  when 
its  new  dam  is  built.  Well,  anywhere  from  5  to  20  people  have  been 
involved  in  that  research  project  at  different  times. 

Senator  Cooper.  Are  any  members  of  the  faculty  citizens  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  or  the  Arab  countries? 

Mr.  McLain.  Yes.  I  would  say  approximately  half  of  our  teach¬ 
ing  faculty  and  two-thirds  of  our  research  staff  are  Americans,  and 
the  other  half  are  mostly  Egyptian,  although  always  there  are  four  or 
five  other  Arab  countries  that  are  represented  on  the  faculty,  and  a 
number  of  European  countries  as  well.  Right  now  we  have  two 
Dutchmen  who  are  Communists,  one  or  two  British  people,  chiefly  in 
our  Arabic  studies  area,  a  Scandinavian.  We  will  have  ordinarily  10 
to  a  dozen  nationalities  on  the  staff.  But  the  great  majority  are  either 
American  or  Egyptian,  and  almost  all  of  the  Middle  East  staff  have 
American  graduate  degrees. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
he  has  not  already  done  so,  that  Dr.  McLain  file  with  the  committee 
the  names  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  their  residence. 

Mr.  McLain.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Senator  Cooper.  If  this  could  be  done,  then,  the  control  and  invest¬ 
ment  of  funds  would  be  within  the  competence  of  the  university  board 
of  trustees.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  Our  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  to  create  a  separate 
corporation,  most  of  the  members  of  which,  however,  would  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  board  of  trustees,  but  part  of  the  reason  for  the  separate¬ 
ness  is  to  safeguard  the  funds  in  case,  as  can  always  happen  in  a  for¬ 
eign  country,  something  were  to  happen  to  the  university.  It  would 
not  be  happening  to  the  funds,  in  other  words. 

Senator  McGovern.  Will  you  please  submit  that  information  for 
the  record  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to  and  any  other  details  that  you 
think  would  be  helpful. 

Our  board,  as  indicated  here,  are  all  Americans.  It  is  not  required 
by  our  university’s  constitution,  but  for  practical  reasons,  in  the  last 
decade  particularly,  this  has  proved  to  be  a  very  helpful  thing.  We 
may  ultimately  add  additional  persons  of  Egyptian  nationality  to  the 
board,  but  at  the  moment  they  are  all  American. 
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I  might  point  out  that  we  are  here  not  arguing  for  the  creation  of 
this  corporation  and  the  granting  of  these  funds.  We  are  here  in¬ 
terested  in  a  permissive  amendment  to  Public  Law  480  that  would 
allow  for  this  kind  of  use  of  the  excess  funds.  Then  we  will  have  to 
go  to  the  committee  if  such  a  committee  is  created,  with  the  proposal. 

But  to  be  honest,  we  wanted  to  state  what  was  in  the  back  of  our 
minds  as  well  as  to  indicate  the  desire  we  have  for  the  amendment, 
you  see. 

Senator  McGovern.  But  you  are  supporting  the  amendment  that 
was  included  in  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  Yes. 

Senator  McGovern.  And  then  if  that  is  approved,  you  will  submit 
to  the  committee  that  is  created  this  proposal  you  have  discussed  here 
today  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Senator  McGovern.  Do  you  have  any  other  questions,  Senator? 

Senator  Cooper.  No. 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  McLain,  for  your 
testimony. 

Is  Dr.  Danielian  here  ? 

Dr.  Danielian  is  president  of  the  International  Economic  Policy 
Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  N.  R.  DANIELIAN,  PRESIDENT,  AND  JOHN  A. 

WISE,  JR.,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT,  INTERNATIONAL 

ECONOMIC  POLICY  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Danielian.  With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  introduce 
Mr.  John  W  ise,  Jr.,  of  my  office.  He  has  made  an  extensive  study  of 
the  factual  background  of  Public  Law  480  and  will  be  prepared  to 
answer  questions  relating  to  it. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement  here,  and  cognizant  of  the  pressures 
under  which  this  committee  works,  I  would  like  your  permission  to 
insert  this  statement  in  the  record  instead  of  reading  it. 

Senator  McGovern.  Without  objection,  the  statement  will  be 
printed. 

(Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Danielian  follows:) 

The  International  Economic  Policy  Association  represents  a  group  of  American 
international  business  corporations  vitally  concerned  with  the  success  of  our 
foreign  economic  policies,  and  the  advancement  of  the  concepts  of  private  owner¬ 
ship  of  property  and  private  enterprise  as  the  best  means  toward  economic  and 
social  development  and  the  raising  of  the  standards  of  living  of  all  peoples. 

These  corporations  comprise  a  substantial  segment  of  the  American  economy, 
productivity,  and  employment.  Their  combined  annual  gross  revenues  are  in 
excess  of  $23  billion,  with  a  combined  capital  investment  of  over  $17  billion. 

The  extension  of  Public  Law  480  is  of  interest  and  concern  to  use  because 
this  program,  linanced  by  all  the  taxpayers,  has  become  an  expensive  and  impor¬ 
tant  tool  for  the  effectuation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  This  program  has  been  in 
effect  now  for  10  years.  The  19th  Semiannual  Report  on  Public  Law  480  states 
that  the  total  value  of  programs  since  the  beginning  of  operations  under  Public 
Law  480  in  July  1954  has  been  $20.5  billion.1  Under  title  I  alone,  sales  of  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  for  local  foreign  currencies  programed  since  July  of  1954  have 


1  Nineteenth  Semiannual  Report  on  Public  Law  4S0,  H.  Doc.  No.  294,  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
n.  11. 
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been  in  the  amount  of  $13.6  billion  (estimated  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
cost )  .2 

What  was  originally  conceived  as  a  method  of  disposing  of  nonrecurring  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses  has  been  converted  into  a  method  of  disposing  of  continuing 
and  increasing  agricultural  surpluses  as  a  supplement  to,  and  in  some  cases, 
a  substitute  for,  dollar  foreign  aid.  It  has  become  a  major  foreign  policy  tool. 

The  administration  has  requested  a  5-year  extension  of  title  I  through  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1969,  with  an  increased  authorization  of  $7.1  billion,  with  a  limitation 
that  agreements  entered  into  in  any  one  calendar  year  may  not  exceed  $2.5  bil¬ 
lion.  with  a  provision,  however,  for  the  carryover  of  uncommitted  authoriza¬ 
tions  from  prior  years.  The  administration  request  further  provides  that  agree¬ 
ments  may  be  entered  into  in  excess  of  $2.5  billion  to  the  extent  of  the  dollar 
equivalent  amount  of  the  local  currencies  repaid  from  previous  title  I  sales 

Tlie  administration  is  also  requesting  $2.7  billion  authorization  in  order  to 
carry  on  activities  under  title  II  (famine  relief  and  other  assistance)  at  $450 
million  per  year  over  the  5-year  period,  1965  through  1969.  This  is  a  $150  mil¬ 
lion  increase  over  present  authorizations  of  $300  million  per  year  under  title  II. 

In  total,  therefore,  the  administration’s  request  amounts  to  $11.2  billion  over 
the  next  5  years  (1965-69)  to  carry  on  activities  under  titles  I  and  II  of  Public 
Law  480  (see  table  1). 

A  program  of  such  magnitude  should  have  the  benefit  of  congressional  scrutiny 
more  frequently  than  once  every  5  years. 

COOLEY  LOAN  PROVISION  (SEC.  104(e)) 

On  August  13,  1957,  the  Congress  approved  the  so-called  Cooley  amendment 
which  authorized  U.S.  representatives  in  negotiating  title  I  agreements  to  set 
aside  up  to  25  percent  of  the  currencies  received  under  such  agreements  for  the 
purpose  of  making  loans  “to  (1)  United  States  business  firms  and  branches, 
subsidiaries,  or  affiliates  of  such  firms  for  business  development  and  trade  ex¬ 
pansion  in  such  countries,  and  (2)  for  loans  to  domestic  or  foreign  firms  for  the 
establishment  of  facilities  for  aiding  in  the  utilization,  distribution,  or  other¬ 
wise  increasing  the  consumption  of,  and  markets  for,  United  States  agricultural 
products.” 

The  appended  table  2  indicates  that  since  the  Cooley  amendment  was  enacted 
on  August  13,  1957,  to  December  31,  1963,  7  percent  of  the  dollar  equivalent 
value  of  the  currencies  generated  by  title  I  sales  has  been  negotiated  by  U.S. 
representatives  to  be  set  aside  for  Cooley  loans,  and  only  3.1  percent  has  been 
lent. 

This  is  in  contrast  to  63.4  percent  which  has  been  lent  or  granted  to  the 
governments  of  recipient  countries  for  economic  development  during  the  period 
July  1,  1954,  through  December  31,  1963  3 — 18.3  percent  in  the  form  of  grants 
and  45.1  percent  in  the  form  of  loans.  Loans  are  made  in  most  instances  for 
40  years  with  a  2-to-4-year  grace  period  after  which  three-fourths  of  1  percent 
interest  is  charged. 

Our  studies  indicate  that  there  is  greater  demand  by  U.S.  business  in  many 
countries  for  Cooley  funds  than  have  been  made  available  by  U.S.  negotiators 
under  Public  Law  480. 

In  the  case  of  Peru,  there  was  on  hand  as  of  June  30,  1964,  according  to  an 
AID  press  release  of  that  date,  $875,600  in  local  Peruvian  currency.  There  were 
requests  for  $5.3  million  represented  by  12  pending  applications  for  such  funds. 
Six  other  corporations  have  filed  letters  of  intent  to  apply  for  Cooley  funds  in 
Peru  but  no  figures  are  available  as  to  the  amounts  they  desire  to  borrow. 
Since  the  Cooley  amendment  was  passed  in  1957,  Cooley  loans  in  Peru  have 
amounted  to  $2,700,000  (12.3  percent  of  the  local  currency  generated  by  title  I 
sales  to  Peru  since  1957) .  4 

Since  July  1,  1957,  Colombia  has  purchased  $42,905,000  worth  of  Public  Law 
480  commodities  under  title  I.4  Eighteen  percent  of  that  amount  was  allocated 
for  Cooley  funds  and  only  12.8  percent  has  been  actually  lent. 


2  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  cost  (CCC  cost)  reflects  costs  incurred  by  the 
Corporation  to  be  reimbursed  under  Public  Law  480,  83d  Cong.,  as  amended;.  These  costs 
include  the  Corporation’s  investment  in  making  Government  and  commercial  surplus  stocks 
available  for  export,  cost  of  financing  the  exportation  of  these  surplus  commodities  and 
ocean  transportation  thereon  as  authorized. 

3  Nineteenth  Semiannual  Report  on  Public  Law  4S0,  H.  Doc.  No.  294,  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
table  12,  p.  102. 

4  SDS — '7—61,  SDS — 11-63,  USDA  Program  Operations  Division. 
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There  was,  as  of  June  30,  1964,  only  $271,400  in  local  Colombian  currency 
available  for  Cooley  loans.  Colombia  is  a  country  in  which  the  demand  for 
Cooley  loan  funds  generally  has  exceeded  the  supply.  It  has  been  announced  by 
AID  that  no  further  applications  will  be  accepted  for  Cooley  loans  in  Colombia. 

In  the  case  of  Brazil,  since  the  Cooley  amendment  was  passed,  $297,774,000 
worth  of  Public  Law  480  commodities  have  been  sold  for  cruzeiros.  No  funds 
whatsoever  have  been  available  for  Cooley  loans.  Since  1962,  title  I  sales  agree¬ 
ments  with  Brazil  have  contained  a  provision  that  10  percent  of  the  cruzeiros 
generated  by  any  sale  would  be  turned  over  to  the  Brazilian  Government’s 
National  Economic  Development  Bank  (BNDE)  which  is  to  make  loans  to 
United  States  and  Brazilian  private  business  on  a  50-50  basis. 

A  total  of  $11,237,000  in  cruzeiros  has  been  turned  over  to  BNDE  for  this 
purpose.  This  is  only  3.7  percent  of  the  value  of  commodities  that  have  been 
supplied  to  Brazil  since  the  Cooley  amendment  passed.  Of  that  amount 
$3,484,000  has  been  lent  to  U.S.  private  enterprise.  That  is,  only  1  percent  of  the 
value  of  commodities  sold  to  Brazil  since  1957  and  0.8  percent  of  the  value 
of  commodities  supplied  to  Brazil  since  the  Public  Law  480  program  began. 

The  above  facts  with  regard  to  BNDE  are  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  one 
of  our  member  companies  which  wrote  to  us  the  following  : 

“Applications  to  BNDE  for  loans  of  Public  Law  480  counterpart  funds  by 
American-owned  subsidiaries  have  been  completely  unproductive  and  Brazil  as¬ 
sumes  that  any  real  needs  will  be  supplied  from  parent  companies  in  the  United 
States.” 

This  attitude  negates  the  purpose  of  section  104(e)  of  Public  Law  480. 

A  number  of  our  member  companies  have  informed  us  that  if  Cooley  funds 
were  available  in  Brazil  they  would  have  applied  for  loans. 

Chile  is  another  example  where,  of  title  I  sales  of  $32,862,000,  only  $761,000 
has  been  provided  and  $400,000  has  been  lent  as  Cooley  loans  to  private  busi¬ 
ness — 2.3  and  1.2  percent  respectively  of  the  dollar  value  of  the  local  currencies 
generated  since  the  Cooley  amendment  was  passed.  There  are  no  Cooley  funds 
presently  available  in  Chile. 

In  India,  only  4  percent  of  the  $1,557,312,000  worth  of  commodities  sold  to 
India  under  title  I  since  the  Cooley  amendment  was  passed  have  been  lent  as 
Cooley  loans  to  private  American  business.  As  of  June  30,  1964,  there  was  on 
hand  $18,515,300  to  meet  a  demand  represented  by  pending  applications  of 
$32,820,000.  This  is  almost  double  the  available  amount.  Yet  India  has  re¬ 
ceived  $1.7  billion  worth  of  Public  Law  480  title  I  commodities  since  1954  and 
80  percent  of  the  local  currency  generated  by  these  sales  have  been  turned 
back  to  the  Government,  48  percent  in  the  form  of  loans  and  32  percent  in  the 
form  of  grants. 

Although  originally  125  million  were  provided  in  India  for  Cooley  loans, 
a  considerable  portion  of  that  lapsed  and  reverted  to  the  Treasury,  and  now 
we  find  ourselves  short  of  Cooley  funds.  Similar  situations  exist  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Nationalist  China  (Taiwan),  and  Finland. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  impression  is  perhaps  justified  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  section  104(e)  since  the  Cooley  amendment  was  added  in  1957 
has  not  lived  up  to  congressional  intent.  We  feel  that  it  is  desirable  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  clarify  by  new  legislation  what  its  intent  has  been  and  is  in  this  matter. 

COOLEY  FUNDS  FOR  WORKING  CAPITAL 

The  AID  agency  has  established  a  policy  in  some  countries  that  Cooley  funds 
are  to  be  made  available  only  for  fixed  investments  and  not  for  working  capital 
requirements.  This  policy  has  been  applied  to  Turkey.  Several  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  informed  by  AID  that  it  is  necessary  to  apply  this  policy  be¬ 
cause  the  demands  on  available  funds  are  considerably  greater  than  the  supply 
and  that  only  by  eliminating  their  use  as  working  capital  can  a  reasonable  num¬ 
ber  of  the  applications  for  loans  for  fixed  investments  be  approved. 

Yet  in  the  case  of  Turkey  only  14  percent  of  the  local  currency  generated  since 
July  1957  has  been  set  aside  for  this  purpose  and  6.8  percent  has  actually 
been  lent  to  American  business  firms  under  the  Cooley  provision. 

Our  information  indicates  that  as  of  June  30,  1964,  $9,174,000  worth  of  local 
Turkish  currency  was  on  hand  to  supply  a  demand  of  $2,100,000.  It  would 
appear  from  such  figures  that  adequate  funds  are  presently  available  both  for 
fixed  asset  investment  and  for  working  capital  loans  as  well. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Indian  Government  will  not  permit  the  use  of 
Cooley  funds  for  working  capital. 
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There  are  a  number  of  countries,  recipients  of  Public  Law  480  sales,  where 
there  is  need  by  U.S.  business  for  working  capital.  This  is  another  area  where 
Public  Law  480  Cooley  loan  administration  -stands  in  need  of  improvement. 

COOLEY  FUNDS  AND  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Increased  use  of  Cooley  funds  for  U.S.  business  investments  in  underdeveloped 
countries,  in  addition  to  aiding  their  economic  development,  will  also  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  problem.  It  would  be  responsive 
to  section  105  of  Public  Law  480  which  was  amended  last  year  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  88-205)  by  adding  -the  following  sentence  at  the 
end  of  section  105: 

“The  President  shall  utilize  foreign  currencies  received  pursuant  to  this  title 
in  such  manner  as  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  reduce  any  deficit  in 
the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United  States.” 

It  would  also  follow  the  recommendations  of  a  task  force  appointed  on 
October  2,  19G3,  by  the  late  President  Kennedy.  On  April  27,  1964,  that  task 
force  submitted  to  President  Johnson  its  report  on  “Promoting  Increased 
Foreign  Investment  in  U.S.  Corporate  Securities  and  Increased  Foreign  Financ¬ 
ing  for  U.S.  Corporations  Abroad.” 5  On  pages  18  and  19  of  that  report, 
the  task  force  comments  that  the  expanded  use  of  Public  Law  480  Cooley 
funds  would  help  to  alleviate  the  U.S.  chronic  balance-of-payments  deficit: 

“In  this  connection,  the  task  force  notes  that  the  ability  of  oversea  branches 
and  affiliates  of  U.S.  banks  to  provide  foreign  debt  financing  is  enhanced  by 
making  Public  Law  480  and  other  counterpart  funds  available  to  such  branches 
and  affiliates.  This  practice,  already  of  olng  standing,  should  he  encouraged 
to  the  greatest  extent  feasible  consistent  with  other  objectives  of  the  program 
where  possible  placing  such  funds  on  a  long-term  basis  and  thereby  facilitating 
badly  needed  capital  loans.”  [Emphasis  added.] 

The  report,  in  its  recommendations  that  U.S. -based  international  corpora¬ 
tions  should,  where  feasible,  finance  their  foreign  operations  in  a  manner  which 
minimizes  the  outlay  of  cash,  states  further : 

“U.S.  corporations  investing  overseas  should  examine  the  possibility  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  foreign  currency  loans  ( the  so-called  Cooley  loans)  made  available  in  certain 
countries  by  the  U.S.  Government  out  of  receipts  from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  under  Public  Law  480.”  [Emphasis  added.] 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Section  104(e) 

To  provide  adequate  Cooley  funds  in  countries  where  U.S.  business  indicates 
a  desire  to  borrow  for  economic  development  purposes,  we  recommended  to  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agricultural  Operations  that  a  minimum  of 
25  percent  of  local  currency  equivalents  of  title  I  sales  be  set  aside  for  Cooley 
loan  purposes  in  countries  where  there  is  a  clear  demand.  The  House  subcom¬ 
mittee  in  its  judgment  has  made  the  following  change  in  section  104 : 

“(e)  For  promoting  balanced  economic  development  and  trade  among  nations, 
for  which  purposes  (not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  currencies  received 
pursuant  to  each  such  agreement  shall  be  available)  currencies  shall  also  be 
available  to  the  maximum  usable  extent  through  and  under  the  procedures  es¬ 
tablished  by  such  agency  as  the  President  shall  direct  for  loans  mutually  agree¬ 
able  to  said  agency  and  the  country  with  which  the  agreement  is  made  to  United 
States  business  firms  and  branches,  subsidiaries,  or  affiliates  of  such  firms  for 
business  development  and  trade  expansion  *  *  *” 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  also  indicated  in  its  report  to  the  House 
strong  endorsement  of  providing  sufficient  funds  for  Cooley  loans  where  there 
is  demand,  and  has  indicated  that  the  elimination  of  the  ceiling  of  25  percent 
is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  more  than  that  amount  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  where  needed. 

Our  organization  accepts  this  expression  of  congressional  intent  and  we  would 
be  satisfied  if  the  Senate  concurred  in  this  revision  of  section  104(e). 

Since  this  still  leaves  a  wide  area  of  discretion  to  the  negotiators  and  admin¬ 
istrators  of  this  program,  we  urge  that  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Agriculture  keep  this  program  under  close  scrutiny.  Specifically,  it  should  be 
required  that  the  AID  Agency  should  accept,  and  keep  continuous  and  cumula- 


6  The  chairman  of  this  task  force  was  the  former  Under  Secretary  of  Treasury,  Henry 
Fowler:  the  members  were:  Robert  M.  McKinney,  Charles  A.  Coombs,,  Frederick  M.  Eaton, 
G.  Keith  Funston,  George  F.  .Tames.  George  .T.  Leness,  Andre  Meyer,  Dorsey  Richardson, 
Arthur  K.  Watson,  Walter  B.  Wriston,  John  M.  Young,  and  Ralph  A.  Young. 
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tive  records,  of  all  applications  for  Cooley  loans,  by  country,  and  indicate  clear¬ 
ly  those  that  have  been  granted  and  those  rejected,  and  the  reasons  therefor, 
as  a  measure  of  conformance  with  the  intent  of  Congress  in  the  revised  version 
of  section  104(e).  We  urge  this  committee  to  indicate  to  the  AID  Agency  that, 
wherever  possible,  Cooley  funds  should  be  made  available  in  sufficient  amounts 
to  satisfy  working  capital  requirements  as  well  as  fixed  asset  investment  needs. 

If  experience  should  indicate  that  the  administration  of  the  program  falls 
short  of  congressional  intent,  then  it  may  be  necessary  later  to  amend  further 
this  section  by  writing  into  the  law  a  mandatory  allocation  for  Cooley  funds 
as  originally  suggested  by  us  to  the  House  committee. 

Title  IV.  Long-term  dollar  sales 

Since  the  passage  of  title  IV’  in  1959,  providing  for  long-term  dollar  sales  of 
surplus  commodities,  only  $236.5  million  worth  of  agricultural  commodities  have 
been  programed  for  sale  under  title  IV,  while  title  I  sales  during  that  same 
period  amounted  to  almost  $6  billion.  The  value  of  commodities  actually  shipped 
under  title  IV  agreements  through  December  31,  1963,  has  been  substantially 
below  the  total  value  contemplated  in  the  agreements  signed  for  two  reasons : 

“First,  several  of  the  agreements  involved  a  multiyear  supply  period  includ¬ 
ing  commodities  to  be  shipped  in  future  years.  Second,  the  foreign  governments 
involved  sometimes  change  their  buying  plans  after  signing  an  agreement  be¬ 
cause  of  unforeseen  changes  in  domestic  production,  world  prices  or  foreign 
exchange  difficulties.” *  6 

The  amount  actually  shipped  through  December  31,  1963,  has  been  approxi¬ 
mately  $91  million  including  ocean  transportation  costs.7 

The  International  Economic  Policy  Association  is  of  the  opinion  that  consid¬ 
erably  greater  emphasis  ought  to  be  placed  on  title  IV  sales  which  at  some 
point  in  the  future  would  return  dollars  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  from  the  sales  of 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  under  Public  Law  480.  This  would  be  a  welcome 
contribution  to  future  external  dollar  resources  which  our  balance  of  payments 
may  sorely  need. 

Unloading  costs — Port  taxes 

The  United  States  pays  the  full  cost  of  transportation  to  the  port  of  entry 
of  recipient  countries  and  returns  a  substantial  amount  of  the  sales  proceeds  to 
the  recipient  government  in  the  form  of  grants  and  loans  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  The  IEPA  supports  the  policy  that  the  recipient  country  should  pay  the 
costs  of  unloading,  lighterage,  port  taxes,  and  wharfage  fees  abroad  involved 
in  Public  Law  4S0  shipments,  out  of  local  currencies.  This  would  be  a  dollar 
saving,  however  small,  and  would  have  a  favorable  impact  on  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

Table  1 


[In  billions] 

Title  I  : 

Title  I  authorization  request  for  5-year  period  1965-69 _  $7. 100 

Estimated  amount  of  reimbursements  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  from  other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  foreign 
currencies  and  repayment  of  economic  development  loans  in 

dollars -  1.  000 

Carryover  of  unused  balance  as  of  Dec.  31,  1961,  not  previously  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  Public  Law  87-128,  enacted  Aug.  8,  1961,  which  ex¬ 
tended  title  I  and  II  for  3  years  (Jan.  1,  1962,  to  Dec.  31,  1964) 
but  which  did  not  provide  for  a  carryover  of  unused  balances  from 

previous  authorizations  beyond  Dec.  31,  1961 _  .  407 

Carryover  of  any  amount  remaining  uncommitted  from  the  current 

authorization  on  Dec.  31,  1964  (estimate) _  .500 


Total  title  I  authorization  request _  9.  007 

Title  II  authorization  request  for  5-year  period  1965-69  ($450,000,000 

multiplied  by  5,  equals  $2,250,000,000) _ -f  2,  250 


Total  title  I  and  II  authorization  requests  of  the  administration-  11,257 


Source  :  Draft  of  the  administration  letter  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  accompanied  by 
a  draft  bill  with  explanation. 


o  Nineteenth  Semiannual  Report  on  Public  Law  4S0,  H.  Doc.  No.  2114,  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 

p.  82. 

7  Ibid. 
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Table  2. — Public  Law  480  title  I  sales,  1955-63,  and  Cooley  amendment  fiends 

and  loans,  1957-63,  by  countries 

[In  thousands  of  U.S.  dollar  equivalents] 


Countries 

Title  I  sales  1 

Cooley  funds 

Funds 
available 
June  30, 
1964 

(G) 

Jan.  1,  1955, 
to  Dec.  31, 
1963 

(A) 

July  1,  1957, 
to  Dec.  31, 
1963 

(B) 

Actually  provided 

Loans  made 

Amount 

(C) 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
col.  B 
sales 

(D) 

Amount 

(E) 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
col.  B 
sales 

(F) 

Europe: 

Austria _ 

39,  502 

13,  693 

Finland _ 

41,  207 

19,  481 

3, 457 

17 

2,600 

13.0 

332.5 

France _ 

35,  468 

33, 418 

6,  518 

19 

5,  800 

17.0 

Germany-  _ 

1. 197 

Iceland _ _ _ _ _ 

14,  128 

14, 035 

Italv _ 

139,  992 

34,  470 

3,  657 

10 

4,700 

13.0 

Netherlands _ _ 

17,481 

17,  234 

Poland  _  _ 

438, 865 

438, 865 

Portugal.  _ 

6,  282 

Spain _ 

467, 046 

302,  708 

United  Kingdom _ 

48.  094 

15,  094 

553,  761 

368,  868 

Africa: 

Congo _ _ _  _  _ 

35, 262 

35, 262 

Ethiopia.  -  --  --  -- 

870 

870 

103.5 

Guinea _ _ 

9,690 

9, 690 

193 

1.9 

909. 1 

Morocco _  -  -  - 

18/281 

18,’  281 

1,947 

10 

1, 986. 4 

Senegal _ _  _ 

622 

622 

Sudan _  -  -  .  .  . 

7,309 

7. 309 

1,378 

18 

600 

8.0 

1,011.6 

Tunisia _  _  _  _ 

30,  557 

30,  557 

3,  491 

11 

3, 939.  2 

Near  East  and  South  Asia: 

Burma _ 

45, 833 

26,  476 

24, 985 

24, 985 

4,  780 

18 

400 

1.6 

Cyprus _ _ 

648 

'  648 

155.2 

Greece..-  _ _  _  . 

99, 748 

59, 101 

8, 989 

15 

5,  100 

8.8 

3, 450. 2 

India _  -  _  .  . 

1,706, 540 

1,557,312 

125, 092 

8 

67,  200 

4.0 

18, 515.  3 

Indonesia. . 

257,  530 

186, 715 

20, 184 

10 

1,  438.  3 

Iran _ _ _ 

37,  219 

28, 997 

2,086 

7 

2,  400 

8.6 

'  589. 9 

Israel  _  .-  - 

223, 265 

176, 578 

37, 102 

20 

23,900 

13.0 

7.  431.5 

Pakistan.  _  .  _  _ _ 

615, 178 

521,  534 

30, 025 

5 

12,  300 

2.2 

9,910.0 

30, 400 

30. 400 

2,  934 

9 

1, 073. 6 

Thailand.  _ 

4, 115 

1,864 

Turkey _ _  _ 

393, 585 

307,  721 

45, 355 

14 

21,300 

6.8 

9,174.2 

United  Arab  Republic 

(Egypt) - 

480,  765 

463,  708 

57,  948 

12 

1,000 

.2 

22, 913. 1 

Far  East  and  Pacific: 

China  fTaiwan) _ 

142,  719 

134, 366 

10, 463 

7 

4,400 

3.0 

5, 245. 4 

Japan.  _ 

135,  028 

8,  586 

Korea _  _ 

336,  711 

273, 808 

5, 757 

2 

1,800 

.6 

1,  709.  5 

Philippines  - _ _  -  _ 

33.  687 

33, 687 

5,945 

18 

3,900 

11.6 

1, 300. 0 

Vietnam _  _ _ 

76, 452 

76, 452 

2, 936 

4 

500 

.6 

Latin  America: 

Argentina _  _ 

29,  875 

1,226 

Bolivia _  _ _ 

16,  457 

16,457 

943 

5 

1, 504. 7 

349,  486 

297,  774 

Chile _ _ 

65,  544 

32’  862 

761 

2.3 

400 

1.2 

Colombia _  _ 

57, 827 

42, 905 

7,959 

18 

5,  500 

12.8 

271.4 

Ecuador _ 

10, 870 

6,  905 

991 

10 

1,000 

14.5 

Mexico..  _ _ 

24,  644 

24.644 

6,  762 

27 

7,400 

30.0 

Paraguay _ _ 

10,  990 

8.393 

1,028 

12 

800 

9.5 

PeruT. .  . . 

31,419 

21.881 

3,532 

16 

2,  700 

12.3 

875.6 

Uruguay. . .  ..  . 

34, 119 

34, 119 

3,  462 

10 

3, 300 

9.7 

17.4 

Totals  .  _ 

7, 157, 913 

5,  728,  655 

405,  675 

7.08 

179, 300 

3.1 

95, 224. 1 

1  Estimated  market  value  of  shipments. 

Sources:  (A)  SDS-11-63  USDA  Program  Operations  Division.  (B)  SDS-7-61  and  SDS-11-63  USDA 
Program  Operations  Division.  (C)  W-206  AID  Public  Law  480,  see.  104(e)  Cooley  loan  funds  available  for 
new  loan  authorizations,  prepared  by:  International  Loan  Branch,  Accounting  Division,  Office  of  Con¬ 
troller.  (E)  19th  semiannual  report  on  activities  carried  on  under  Public  Law  480,  83d  Cong.,  as  amended, 
covering  the  period  July  1  through  Dec.  31,  1963,  table  XVIII,  p.  36.  (G)  Same  as  (3);  See  also  AID  press 
release  AID-64-158  of  June  30,  1964. 
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Mr.  Danielian.  I  have  a  very  brief  summary  which  I  would  like 
to  use  as  a  part  of  my  comments.  It  may  not  take  more  than  5  or  6 
minutes,  if  I  may  have  your  indulgence. 

This  is  the  first  time,  at  least  to  my  knowledge,  that  a  group  of 
important  business  organizations  have  become  very  much  interested 
in  the  administration  of  Public  Law  480,  realizing  that  over  its  life¬ 
time  it  has  cost  approximately  $20  million  to  the  U.S.  Government, 
and  therefore  the  use  of  these  funds  in  foreign  countries  have  a  very 
vital  influence  upon  the  evolution  or  the  economic  structure  and  direc¬ 
tions  of  these  countries.  Under  title  I  alone  of  this  program,  sales 
of  surplus  commodities  for  local  currencies  programed  since  July  of 
1954  have  been  in  the  amount  of  $13.6  billion.  These  are  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  estimated  costs. 

The  administration  has  requested  a  5-year  extension  of  title  I 
'Trough  December  31,  1969.  Attached  to  my  testimony  is  a  break¬ 
down  of  the  administration’s  authorization  request  for  title  I  and 
title  II.  which  amounts  to,  during  these  5  years,  $11,257  million. 

A  program  of  such  magnitude  we  believe  should  have  the  benefit  of 
congressional  scrutiny  more  frequently  than  once  every  5  years.  We 
are  particularly  interested  in  the  provisions  of  section  104(e)  relat¬ 
ing  to  Cooley  loans. 

COOLEY  LOANS  (104(E)) 

On  August  13,  1957,  the  Congress  approved  the  so-called  Cooley 
amendment,  which  authorized  the  U.S.  representatives  in  negotiating 
title  I  agreements  to  set  aside  up  to  25  percent  of  the  currencies  ret- 
f’eived  under  such  agreements  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans : 

“(1)  To  U.S.  business  firms  and  branches,  subsidiaries,  or  affiliates 
•  tf  such  firms  for  business  development  and  trade  expansion  in  such 
countries;  and 

“(2)  For  loans  to  domestic  or  foreign  firms  for  the  establishment 
of  facilities  for  aiding  in  the  utilization,  distribution,  or  otherwise 
increasing  the  consumption  of,  and  markets  for,  U.S.  agricultural 
products. ' 

Now,  this  has  been  the  law  since  1957.  The  table  2  appended  to  our 
statement  indicates  that  since  the  Cooley  amendment  was  enacted  on 
August  13,  1957,  to  December  31,  1963,  only  7  percent  of  the  dollar 
equivalent  value  of  the  currencies  generated  by  title  I  has  been  negoti¬ 
ated  by  U.S.  representatives  to  be  set  aside  for  Cooley  loans,  and  only 
3.1  percent  has  been  lent.  This  is  in  contrast  to  63.4  percent  which 
has  been  lent  or  granted  to  the  governments  of  recipient  countries  for 
economic  development  during  the  period  July  1, 1957,  through  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1963,  18.3  percent  of  it  in  the  form  of  grants  and  45.1  percent 
in  the  form  of  loans. 

Loans  are  made  in  most  instances  for  40  years,  these  loans  to  the 
governments,  with  a  2-  to  4-year  grace  period,  after  which  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  interest  is  charged. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  maintenance  of  value  clause  in  these  loan 
agreements  with  the  local  governments. 

Our  studies  indicate  that  there  is  greater  demand  by  U.S.  business 
in  many  countries  for  Cooley  funds  than  have  been  made  available  by 
U.S.  negotiators  under  Public  Law  480.  In  the  following  countries 
demand  for  Cooley  funds  has  often  exceeded  the  supply : 
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Colombia,  Peru,  Chile,  Brazil,  Philippines,  Taiwan  (China), 
Turkey,  and  Finland.  In  the  case  of  India,  demand  presently  exceeds 
supply  despite  the  fact  that  India  has  been  the  largest  single  recipient 
of  Public  Law  480  sales,  a  total  of  $1.7  billion  since  the  beginning  of 
the  program,  of  which  80  percent  has  been  turned  back  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  48  percent  in  the  form  of  loans,  and  32  percent  in  the  form 
of  grants. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  impression  is  perhaps  justified  that 
the  administration  of  section  104(e),  since  the  Cooley  amendment  was 
added  in  1957,  has  not  lived  up  to  congressional  intent. 

We  feel  it  is  desirable  for  Congress  to  clarify  by  new  legislation 
what  its  intent  is  and  has  been  in  this  matter. 

COOLEY  FUNDS  FOR  WORKING  CAPITAL 

The  AID  Agency  which  administers  Cooley  loans  has  established 
a  policy  in  some  countries  that  Cooley  funds  are  not  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  only  for  fixed  investments  and  not  for  working  capital  require¬ 
ments.  This  policy  is  the  result  of  a  lack  of  funds  to  meet  demand, 
and  therefore  it  has  been  necessary  to  place  priority  on  fixed  invest¬ 
ments. 

The  Indian  Government  in  particular,  we  are  told,  will  not  permit 
the  use  of  Cooley  funds  for  working  capital.  If  more  Cooley  funds 
were  available,  this  problem  could  be  solved. 

Senator  McGovern.  Mr.  Danielian,  we  have  got  another  rollcall  on. 
Can  you  let  us  interrupt  you  here  for  a  few  minutes  and  we  will  get  the 
vote  out  of  the  way  and  come  back  and  finish  hearing  your  testimony. 

(A  recess  was  taken.) 

Senator  McGovern.  You  can  proceed,  Mr.  Danielian. 

Mr.  Danielian.  We  pointed  out  that  insufficient  amounts  of  Cooley 
funds  have  been  available  to  private  business  and  that  they  have  not 
been  available  for  working  capital. 

COOLEY  FUNDS  AND  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Now,  one  of  the  significant  factors  in  using  Cooley  loans  for  private 
investment  is  in  the  area  of  balance  of  payments.  The  increased  use 
of  Cooley  funds  for  U.S.  business  investments  in  underdeveloped 
countries,  in  addition  to  aiding  their  economic  development,  would 
also  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  problem. 
It  would  be  responsive  to  section  105  of  Public  Law  480,  which  was 
amended  last  year  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  Public  Law  88-205, 
by  adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end  of  section  105 : 

The  President  shall  utilize  foreign  currencies  received  pursuant  to  this  title 
in  such  manner  as  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  reduce  any  deficit  in 
the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United  States. 

A  study  by  a  President’s  task  force  on  increased  foreign  financing 
by  U.S.  corporations  abroad,  a  task  force  appointed  by  President 
Kennedy  which  reported  to  President  Johnson  this  spring,  comes  to 
this  same  conclusion,  that  specifically  the  use  of  Cooley  funds  for  priv¬ 
ate  investment  abroad  would  help  the  LLS.  balance  of  payments. 

There  is  a  third  factor  to  consider  in  this  connection.  There  is  a 
proposal  before  Congress  to  give  a  30-percent  tax  credit  for  invest- 
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ments  in  underdeveloped  countries,  but  this  tax  credit  would  be 
available  only  to  that  portion  of  the  investments  which  results  in 
TJ.S.  procurement. 

That  means  that  these  companies,  if  they  do  want  to  invest  money 
and  expand  their  facilities  abroad,  must  either  use  additional  dollars 
for  which  they  do  not  get  tax  credit,  by  converting  them  into  local 
currencies,  which  will  of  course  adversely  affect  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments,  or  if  they  are  given  facilities  to  borrow  in  the  local  area,  then 
they  could  combine  U.S.-procured  dollar  investments  with  local  cur¬ 
rency  investments  for  the  expansion  of  their  enterprises. 

So  there  is  no  question  that  the  use  of  Cooley  funds  for  private 
investment  would  help  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments,  and  it  would  be 
consonant  with  the  idea  of  creating  economic  development  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  field  as  much  as  possible  in  the  private  sector. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  adequate  Cooley  funds  for  economic 
development  in  those  countries  where  U.S.  business  has  need  of  local 
currency  loans  be  provided.  The  association  recommended  to  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agriculture  Operations  that  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  25  percent  of  local  currency  equivalents  be  set  aside  for  Cooley 
loan  purposes  in  countries  where  there  is  a  clear  demand. 

The  House  subcommittee,  in  its  judgment,  unanimously  has  amended 
section  104(e),  by  removing  the  25-percent  ceiling  and  replacing  ;f 
with  the  following  language : 

Currencies  shall  also  be  available  to  the  maximum  usable  extent. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  also  indicated  in  its  report  to 
the  House  a  strong  endorsement  of  providing  sufficient  funds  for 
Cooley  loans  where  there  is  demand,  and  has  indicated  that  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  a  ceiling  of  25  percent  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  more 
than  that  amount  should  be  made  available  where  needed. 

The  committee  report,  just  printed,  has  come  to  my  attention,  and 
I  was  just  reading  it,  and  perhaps  it  is  relevant  here  to  give  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  committee  report  on  this  subject. 

On  pages  29  and  ?>0,  the  committee  states,  and  this  is  a  report  un¬ 
animously  adopted  by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  according 
to  my  understanding : 

In  some  countries  there  is  little  or  no  demand  from  private  business  for  these 
loans.  In  other  countries,  the  requests  for  loans  substantially  exceed  the  amount 
of  currency  available  for  this  use. 

Continuing  to  read  from  the  recently  issued  House  Agriculture 
Committee’s  report : 

The  committee  believes  that  in  some  of  these  countries  a  higher  proportion 
than  25  percent  of  the  Public  Law  480  currencies  could  profitably  be  used  for 
Cooley  loans  and  it  has,  therefore,  included  in  this  bill  an  amendment  removing 
the  25-percent  ceiling,  with  the  expectation  that  this  expanded  authority  will 
be  used  in  proper  cases. 

The  committee  notes  with  disapproval  that  there  are  a  few  countries  where 
the  amount  of  currency  reserved  for  such  loans  in  the  country  agreements  is  less 
than  the  maximum  authorized  by  present  law  and  apparently  less  than  the 
amount  which  could  profitably  he  used  for  this  purpose,  as  measured  by  business 
demand  for  such  loans.  Neither  the  business  community  nor  the  committee 
understands  why  this  should  he. 

The  committee  suggests,  therefore  (1)  that  the  President  in  negotiating  title 
I  agreements  with  other  countries  should  make  it  clear  to  them  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  expects  that  there  will  be  included  in  such  agreements  provision  for  the 
use  of  local  currencies  for  section  104(e)  loans  up  to  the  maximum,  which  he 
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estimates  may  reasonably  be  used  profitably  in  that  country,  and  (2)  that  in 
connection  with  the  signing  of  any  agreement  providing  for  less  than  the  maxi¬ 
mum  authorized  by  present  law  for  such  loans,  the  President  should  issue  a 
statement  informing  the  business  community  and  the  committee  why  the  amount 
is  less  than  25  percent. 

Our  organization  would  be  satisfied  if  the  Senate  concurred  in  this 
revision  of  section  104(e)  by  the  House  committee. 

ihis,  however,  leaves  a  wide  area  of  discretion  to  the  negotiators, 
and  administrators,  of  this  program,  and  hence  we  urge  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Agriculture  to  keep  this  program  under 
close  scrutiny. 

If  experience  should  indicate  that  the  program  falls  short  of  con¬ 
gressional  intent,  then  it  may  be  necessary  later  to  amend  further  this 
section  by  writing  into  the  law  a  mandatory  allotment  for  Cooley 
funds  as  originally  suggested  by  us  to  the  House  committee. 

I  think  to  be  specific  in  this  regard,  I  must  say  that  we  would  prefer 
paragraph  -4  on  page  2  of  IT  K.  12298,  the  House  bill,  the  paragraph 
5  on  page  8  of  S.  2G87,  which  merely  eliminates  the  ceiling  without 
giving  any  additional  authority  to  the  administration. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  failed  to  use  the  25-percent-lioped- 
for  ceiling  in  the  past,  just  eliminating  the  ceiling  does  not  augur  well 
for  expanded  Cooley  loan  programs  in  the  future.  Therefore,  we  feel 
that  a  stronger  statement,  such  as  the  House  has  added  in  its  bill, 
paragraph  3  of  page  2  in  the  House  bill,  would  be  preferable. 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  committee  in  its  report  in  iicate 
also  its  intent  to  include  working  capital  as  one  of  the  permissible  uses 
of  Cooley  funds. 

This  concludes  my  oral  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Danielian. 

Do  I  understand  you  correctly  now  to  say  that  your  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  you  have  submitted  here  to  the  committee  have  D  en  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Danielian.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McGovern.  And  you  are  satisfied  that  your  objectives — — 

Mr.  Danielian.  We  accept  that  language  subject  to  the  proviso 
that  the  administration  must  be  kept  under  observation,  and  that  in 
the  future,  if  it  turns  out  that  they  fail  to  provide  funds  in  those 
instances  where  there  is  demand,  then  perhaps  a  stronger  mandatory 
requirement  may  be  placed  in  future  legislation. 

Senator  McGovern.  Is  it  possible  that  in  those  cases  to  which  you 
have  referred,  where  the  25-percent  allowance  has  not  been  used,  that 
the  administrators  of  the  program  have  not  found  feasible  use  for 
the  total  amount  'l 

Mr.  Danielian.  Well,  of  course  in  certain  countries  like  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia,  there  would  be  little  opportunity  to  use  funds  for 
private  investment.  In  other  countries  like  India,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  it,  but  for  some  reason  some  of  these  Cooley  funds  have 
reverted  back  to  the  Treasury,  and  at  the  present  time,  as  my  state¬ 
ment — the  full  statement — indicates,  we  find  ourselves  with  only  $18 
million  available  in  India,  with  demands  up  to  $32  million,  which 
means  that  it  is  within  the  capacity  of  the  administration  to  replenish 
the  Cooley  funds  either  from  those  funds  that  have  been  reverted  to 
the  Treasury,  or  by  providing  in  future  agreements  a  more  liberal 
allotment  to  Cooley  funds. 
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Do  you  have  anything  to  add  to  this,  Mr.  Wise  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  Only  that  the  full  statement  indicates  that  there  are  six 
or  seven  countries  in  which  the  present  demand  for  Cooley  funds  now 
exceeds  the  supply.  The  appended  table  2  indicates  in  column  D  the 
percentages  that  have  been  set  aside,  country  by  country,  to  be  made 
available  for  Cooley  loans,  and  in  column  F  the  percentages  which  the 
actual  amount  by  country  that  has  been  lent  represents. 

If  you  take  a  quick  look  at  page  1  of  table  2,  and  run  down  column 
D,  you  will  see  that  the  percentages  that  have  been  set  aside  for 
Cooley  loans,  not  one  of  them  has  been  up  to  25  percent.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  them  have  been  less  than  20  percent,  and  in  some  of  the  critical 
countries,  in  Latin  America  where  the  funds  are  needed,  you  will  see 
that  the  percents  have  been,  as  in  the  case  of  Peru,  16  percent  made 
available;  in  the  case  of  Colombia,  18  percent;  in  the  case  of  Brazil, 
none;  in  the  case  of  Chile,  2.3  percent;  and  always  the  amount  that 
actually  lias  been  lent  has  been  less  than  the  amount  that  has  been 
set  aside  by  3  to  4  to  10  percent. 

Senator  McGovern.  Can  you  shed  any  light  as  to  why  that  is  the 
case,  as  to  why  the  full  amount  has  not  been  used  ?  Do  you  know  why  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  I  think  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  shed  some  light. 

In  negotiating  these  agreements,  the  AID  agency  has  certain 
priorities,  and  among  them,  as  our  testimony  indicates,  63  percent 
has  been  turned  back  to  the  countries  for  economic  development. 
When  you  add  to  that  the  U.S.  use,  that  leaves  small  amount  left  for 
the  private  enterprise  sector. 

Mr.  Danielian.  I  think  perhaps  I  can  add  a  word  to  that. 

Projects  approved  for  Cooley  loans  must  also  receive  the  approval 
of  the  local  government,  and  I  think  there  are  all  kinds  of  possibilities 
there  of  delays. 

Furthermore,  in  some  countries  it  has  been  announced  by  the  AID 
agency,  as  in  Colombia,  that  no  further  applications  are  being  ob¬ 
tained  because  there  are  insufficient  funds.  Therefore,  people  do  not 
apply  for  these  funds,  since  it  would  be  quite  useless.  There  have 
been  discouragements,  of  course,  in  many  countries,  and  people  have 
just  thrown  up  their  hands. 

Now  what  is  the  use  of  going  through  the  expense  of  applying  if 
there  are  going  to  be  all  these  handicaps  ? 

We  recommend  in  our  principal  statement  that  the  AID  agency 
be  required  to  keep  a  record  of  all  applications,  separating  them  of 
course  bet  ween  those  approved  and  those  disapproved,  and  the  reasons 
for  disapproval.  But  I  think  a  record  of  all  applications  should  be 
available.  This  would  be  the  best  measure  of  what  demand  there  is 
for  these  funds. 

Of  course,  not  all  applications  will  be  qualified  as  sound  projects, 
but  if  the  applications  are  on  file  and  the  record  is  kept,  it  would  be 
possible  to  evaluate  how  much  demand  there  is  for  these  funds. 

At  the  present  time  there  has  been  an  air  of  discouragement  and 
therefore  the  applications  filed  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  demand 
for  these  funds. 

Senator  McGovern.  I  think  in  the  case  of  the  big  India  agreement 
of  1960,  as  I  remember  it,  about  85  percent  of  those  funds  was  com- 
mited  for  loans  and  grants  and  for  economic  development  purposes 
largely  in  India ;  is  that  not  coi'rect  ? 
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Mr.  Danielian.  Yes,  in  India  it  is  about  80  percent  as  an  average 
over  the  years  has  been  turned  back  to  the  country. 

Senator  McGovern.  So  there  is  not  25  percent  left. 

Mr.  Danielian.  There  is  only  20  percent  left,  and  of  course  of  that, 
10  percent  was  set  aside  for  Government  use.  That  leaves  very  little 
for  other  use. 

Senator  McGovern.  Senator  Cooper,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Senator  Cooper.  I  have  no  questions. 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Danielian. 

Mr.  Miller  of  the  American  Partners,  Inc. 

The  Chair  will  announce  now  that  the  record  will  be  kept  open 
until  Friday  noon  for  any  subsequent  statements  that  anyone  wishes 
to  file. 

Mr.  Miller. 

STATEMENT  OF  TOM  HALL  MILLER,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 

PARTNERS,  INC. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Cooper,  I  am  Tom  Hall 
Miller,  president  of  American  Partners,  Inc.  I  was  a  Government 
employee  for  12  years,  much  of  which  time  was  spent  in  India,  Paki¬ 
stan,  Ceylon,  and  Afghanistan.  I  resigned  from  the  Government 
more  than  2  years  ago  to  develop  this  self-help  plan,  which  proposes 
to  generate  broad  public  funds  to  augment  Government  seed  moneys, 
and  thus  project  the  private  enterprise  concept  in  developing  countries. 

Seated  with  me  is  Khurshed  Bhumgara,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  American  Partners.  Directors  of  our  organization  include :  Am¬ 
bassador  Ellsworth  Bunker,  U.S.  representative  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States;  Kalwey  H.  Johnson,  management  consultant; 
Carl  Levin,  public  relations  counsel;  Robert  H.  Shorb  of  Pogue  & 
Neal  as  legal  counsel,  and  Samuel  S.  Spaulding  of  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 

We  are  here  today  to  summarize  the  American  Partners  program, 
which  envisages  partial  use  of  so-called  surplus  currencies,  and  to  pro¬ 
pose  consideration  of  new  legislation  which  will  double  the  value  of 
portions  of  these  local  currencies  in  terms  of  accomplishment  of  U.S. 
Government  objectives  in  some  developing  countries. 

Briefly,  the  purpose  of  this  nonprofit  corporation  is  to  assist  na¬ 
tions  by  arranging  loans  between  U.S.  citizens  and  groups  to  worthy 
and  talented  foreign  nationals,  ranging  from  several  hundred  to  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  dollars,  to  start  and  expand  truly  small  business. 

The  corporation  plans  to  establish  an  American  representative — • 
preferably  a  retired  businessman — in  a  foreign  country  where  oper¬ 
ations  are  intended,  to  enlist  the  voluntary  help  of  resident  Americans 
to  locate  such  worthy  individuals,  and  to  analyze  and  report  feasible 
loan  applications. 

In  the  United  States,  these  loan  opportunities  will  be  publicized 
through  service  clubs,  industry  and  trade  associations,  and  the  general 
press  to  locate  individual  citizens  or  groups  to  sponsor  each  worthy 
applicant,  much  as  Foster  Parents  does  with  orphans. 

The  corporation  will  act  as  agent  for  the  lender  and  as  a  communica¬ 
tions  link  between  the  American  “partner”  and  the  recipient  “partner.” 
Tn  view  nf  the  intent  of  the  International  Executive  Service  Corps  to 
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provide  technical  assistance,  American  Partners  presumably  will  aban¬ 
don  activity  in  that  sphere  that  was  originally  intended. 

Prior  to  forming  American  Partners,  with  the  help  of  a  number  of 
associates,  many  of  whom  are  career  Foreign  Service  officers,  I  drafted 
a  plan  which  I  then  circulated  among  a  number  of  Government  and 
industry  leaders.  In  the  interests  of  brevity  of  this  statement,  I  have 
turned  over  excerpts  of  their  comments  to  the  clerk  of  this  committee 
for  (lie  record,  at  the  discretion  of  the  chairman. 

After  incorporating  their  suggestions,  we  edited  and  circulated  what 
has  since  become  known  as  the  American  Partners  plan.  In  December 
of  last  year  when  the  President  directed  an  intensive  review  of  foreign 
aid,  we  proposed  to  AID  that  it  provide  the  “seed”  money  needed  to 
test  this  concept  in  two  foreign  countries. 

This  was  well  received  by  AID  officials  and,  in  fact,  the  Deputy 
Administrator,  William  S.  Gaud,  advised  Senator  J.  W.  F  id  bright  on 
March  25  that  AID  was — 

actively  exploring  tlie  possibilities  of  a  pilot  operation  using  excess  rupees  in 
India,  and  will  consider  helping  send  one  of  the  American  Partners  to  one  or 
two  countries  in  Latin  America  to  explore  a  possible  project  with  the  American 
business  community  and  the  AID  missions. 

To  provide  the  modest  funds  needed  to  accomplish  this  exploration, 
American  Partners  submitted  a  study  proposal  to  AID.  Though  this 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  in  early  April,  there  has  been  no  ade¬ 
quate  response  to  this  proposal  during  the  4  months  intervening. 

This  morning,  however,  I  received  a  call  from  an  AID  represen¬ 
tative  advising  me  that  Mr.  Peiser,  who  has  said  very  good  things  about 
our  organization  and  its  program  during  hearings  conducted  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  would  set  up  a  meeting  shortly  to 
discuss  our  proposals. 

Nonetheless,  we  are  beginning  now  operations  on  a  limited  basis. 
As  a  result  of  publicity  which  appeared  in  El  Comerc.io  in  Ecuador  and 
El  Universal  in  Venezuela,  we  have  received  two  loan  applications  for 
which  we  have  located  prospective  “investing”  American  Partners. 
One  application  is  from  a  medical  doctor,  who  needs  $2,000  to  expand 
his  small  drugstore  and  establish  a  clinic. 

The  second  is  from  a  couple  who  need  $1,000  to  start  a  beauty  salon. 

We  are  beginning  to  investigate  a  third  application  from  a  skilled 
worker  who  hopes  to  start  a  sockmaking  business.  We  have  asked 
the  publishers'  of  these  newspapers  and  the  American  ambassadors 
to  act  for  us  in  these  first  two  cases,  as  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
establish  our  own  resident  representatives  in  those  countries. 

We  detail  this  so  that  the  members  of  this  committee  may  better 
realize  how  this  program  will  fill  an  acknowledged  vacuum  by  reach¬ 
ing  directly  to  individuals  in  developing  countries,  and  how  this  plan 
identifies  the  American  benefactors.  It  is  at  this  broad  base  that  the 
economic  and  altitudinal  impact  is  so  sorely  needed. 

It  is  in  this  area,  the  area  of  the  voluntary  agencies  and  services, 
where  this  committee  by  new  legislation  may  well  be  able  to  double 
the  value  of  portions  of  its  excess  currency  deposits  in  terms  of  accom¬ 
plishment  of  UjS.  Government  objectives.  CARE,  the  Catholic 
Relief  Service,  Church  'World  Service,  the  Foster  Parents’  Plan,  the 
Heifer  project,  Lutheran  World  Relief,  Project  Hope,  and  'World 
Neighbors,  Inc.,  are  only  a  few  of  the  worthy  organizations  which 
would  likewise  benefit. 
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Specifically,  we  propose  that  this  committee  consider  legislation 
which  will  authorize  the  Government  to  match  from  excess  currency 
deposits  contributions  made  by  American  citizens  arid  organizations 
to  approved  voluntary  agencies  arid  services  for  oversea  projects. 

Under  this  proposed  legislation,  the  excess  currencies  will  be  allo¬ 
cated  without  the  need  for  individual  appropriations.  It  will,  of 
course,  be  necessary  to  establish  that  the  objectives  of  the  country 
programs  conducted  by  these  voluntary  agencies  and  services  parallel 
the  defined  objectives  of  the  U.S.  mission  in  each  specific  country  in 
point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Senator  Cooper,  we  very  much  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  report  on  American  Partners  and  to  place  these  views 
before  you.  We  will  further  appreciate  the  advice,  and  support  of 
the  members  toward  carrying  out  our  program,  and  your  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  new  legislation  we  have  summarized  herein. 

Thank  you  again. 

Senator  McGovern.  Mr.  Miller,  without  objection,  we  will  include 
in  the  record  the  attached  statement  from  the  two  newspapers,  as 
well  as  the  supporting  statements  that  you  submitted,  the  mimeo¬ 
graphed  statement  you  submitted  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you,  sir. 

(The  documents  referred  to  follow:) 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  July  26.  1964] 

Partners  in  Work 

(By  Joseph  R.  Slevin) 

Washington. — Tom  Hall  Miller  is  a  bespectacled,  gray-haired  former  Gov¬ 
ernment  official  who  wants  to  make  Horatio  Alger  heroes  out  of  thousands  of 
workers  in  India,  Korea,  Peru,  Morocco  and  other  underdeveloped  countries. 

It  is  an  exciting  idea  and  some  day  it  may  rank  alongside  the  Peace  Corps 
as  one  of  the  important  breakthroughs  in  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  Miller  is  proposing  a  private  small  loan  program  that  will  help  capable 
workmen  start  their  own  businesses.  Foreign  aid  experts  call  it  a  person-to- 
person  program  for  Mr.  Miller  hopes  the  loans  will  go  directly  to  foreign  bor¬ 
rowers  from  American  companies,  foundations,  and  ordinary  citizens. 

“I  come  from  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,”  Mr.  Miller  says.  “I  think  of  Milt  Grossman 
who  runs  the  ladies  wear  store  and  Ken  Griffin  who  runs  the  woodworking 
plant.  There’s  no  question  in  my  mind  that  Ken  Griffin  would  start  a  man  in 
the  woodworking  business.” 

Mr.  Miller  is  stocky,  47,  and  enthusiastic.  He  spent  10  years  promoting 
Commerce  Department  trade  fairs,  most  of  them  in  south  Asia,  then  resigned  2 
years  ago  to  launch  his  small  business  plan.  He  calls  the  fledgling  organization 
American  Partners,  Inc.,  and  has  six  directors,  including  Ellsworth  Bunker, 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

When  Mr  Miller  talks  about  small  loans,  he  means  very  small  loans.  He 
suspects  that  most  would  run  about  $2,000  and  that  very  few  would  amount  to 
as  much  as  $5,000. 

“No  one  is  doing  this  now.”  he  declared.  “If  you  want  a  $100,000  Government 
aid  loan,  it’s  fairly  easy,  but  if  you  want  to  borrow  $5,000  it’s  just  about 
impossible.  There’s  nothing  that  reaches  the  man  in  the  street.” 

Loan  applicants  will  be  chosen  by  a  committee  of  resident  American  and  local 
businessmen,  and  American  Partners  will  find  the  needed  funds  for  approved 
borrowers,  Mr.  Miller  explains. 

He  hopes  the  lending  American  and  the  borrowing  foreigner  will  establish  a 
relationship  like  the  bond  that  develops  when  an  American  supports  a  foreign 
child  under  the  highly  successful  Foster  Parents  plan.  “We  originally  talked 
about  Foster  Partners,  but  we  decided  that  American  Partners  was  a  better  name 
for  our  purposes,”  he  says. 

Mr.  Miller  thanks  a  Pakistani  cab  driver  for  inspiring  the  American  Partners 
idea.  He  borrowed  $300  from  a  British  bank  in  Karachi  in  1955  to  help  the 
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driver  make  a  downpayment  on  a  cab.  The  driver  paid  off  the  loan  ahead  of 
schedule. 

When  Mr.  Miller  returned  to  Karachi  2%  years  later,  the  driver  owned  5 
cabs,  was  paying  off  2  more  and  had  just  received  a  contract  to  provide  40 
cars  for  a  meeting  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Miller  says  a  $750  loan  arranged  by  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  representative  Dr.  Douglas  Ensminger  gave  New  Delhi  a  prospering  chicken 
and  egg  man.  He  started  with  a  300-egg  incubator  in  1959  and  just  recently 
replaced  it  with  a  22,000-egg  incubator. 

“He’s  a  real,  honest-to-heaven  small  businessman,”  Mr.  Miller  declared. 

“If  we’re  going  to  promote  private  enterprise,  there’s  no  way  of  doing  it 
better,”  he  contends.  “We’re  talking  about  the  man  who  needs  $2,000  to  start 
a  paint  factory  or  $1,000  for  a  metal  lamp  shade  factory — the  mechanic  who 
now  spends  all  his  life  working  for  someone  else  because  he  can’t  find  the 
money  to  buy  the  tools.” 

Mr.  Miller  hesitated  a  moment,  “You  know,  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  got 
started  with  a  $55  loan,”  he  says. 


[From  the  Washington  Post] 

Worker  Plans  Own  Foreign  Aid  Plan 
(By  B.  D.  Ayres,  staff  reporter) 

A  former  Department  of  Commerce  worker  has  staked  his  future— including 
his  $15,000  in  retirement  savings — on  a  plan  to  set  up  a  person-to-person,  grass¬ 
roots  level  foreign  aid  program  sponsored  by  American  businessmen. 

The  program,  christened  American  Partners,  Inc.  by  its  47-year-old  founder. 
Tom  Hall  Miller,  would  use  technical  advice  and  small  low-cost  loans  from  U.S. 
businessmen  and  companies  to  set  up  small  business  men  in  developing  nations. 

Similar  projects  are  under  consideration  by  other  groups  and  individuals  as 
part  of  a  growing  effort  to  bypass  the  bureaucratic  nature  and  effect  of  Govern¬ 
ment-sponsored  aid. 

The  American  Partners  plan,  Miller  says,  would  complement  but  in  no  way 
replace  U.S. -sponsored  foreign  aid  programs.  He  says  the  plan  would  simply 
avoid  the  massive  aid  concepts  in  which  funds  almost  always  are  used  on  large 
projects  and  seldom  “trickle  down”  in  recognizable  form  to  the  man  in  the  street. 

Few  loans  from  American  Partners  would  exceed  $5000  and  most  would  be  less 
than  $2000,  Miller  says. 

Miller  proposes  to  reach  the  foreign  man  in  the  street  through  the  American 
man  in  the  street. 

Thus,  to  set  up  a  radio  repair  service  in  Peru,  American  Partners  would  per¬ 
suade  an  American  businessman — preferably  one  associated  with  electronics — 
to  loan  a  Peruvian  the  funds  necessary  for  establishing  a  shop.  Training  would 
be  provided  through  part  of  the  loan  or  perhaps  through  an  American  Partners 
volunteer  experienced  in  radio  repair. 

Because  of  the  person-to-person  nature  of  the  American  Partners  plan,  Miller 
thinks  its  impact  would  be  “direct  and  immediate.”  He  also  thinks  the  plan 
would  provide  a  better  image  of  America  than  that  provided  by  massive  aid. 

Among  other  attributes,  Miller  said,  “this  project  will  identify  the  American 
individual  instead  of  the  impersonal  American  dollar.  It  will  create  a  new, 
small  business  class  in  developing  countries  and  perhaps  will  lead  to  some  joint 
ventures.” 

As  an  International  Trade  Fairs  representative  for  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment,  Miller  spent  almost  a  decade  overseas  working  with  both  company  execu¬ 
tives  and  shopowners  in  India,  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  Italy,  and  Ceylon. 

Two  years  ago  he  resigned  from  Government  work  to  devote  full  time  to  the 
American  Partners  concept. 

In  a  year  he  spent  his  retirement  savings  and  was  forced  to  go  back  to  work. 
He  now  is  a  public  relations  executive  with  Carl  Levin  Associates,  one  of  the 
project’s  strongest  supporters. 

The  impact  of  the  American  Partners  plan,  Miller  says,  will  stem  from  two 
key  points — low  interest  rates  on  loans  and  a  provision  to  provide  loans  to  men 
with  business  potential  but  not  loan  collateral. 

Miller  proposes  to  peg  interest  rates  considerably  below  prevailing  commer¬ 
cial  rates,  which  exceed  30  percent  in  some  countries.  He  says  streamlined 
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administration  and  the  nonprofit  aspect  of  American  Partners  will  aid  in  reduc¬ 
ing  rates. 

The  business  potential  of  a  man  requesting  a  loan  is  to  be  determined  by  a 
local  board  composed  of  native  businessmen  and  American  businessmen  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  area.  If  approved,  the  loan  request  immediately  will  be  forwarded 
to  American  Partners’  U.S.  headquarters  at  1725  I  Street,  NW.  and  a  search  will 
be  started  for  an  American  sponsor. 

Miller  now  is  attempting  to  acquire  a  $10,000  grant  from  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  for  a  2-month  survey  to  prove  the  project’s  worth. 
AID  officials  informally  have  indicated  that  they  would  consider  providing  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  initial  operating  funds  for  a  worthwhile  pilot  program  in 
two  Latin  American  countries. 

Miller  is  confident  that  if  AID  joined  in  support  of  the  project’s  administrative 
costs,  American  business  would  be  quick  to  follow. 


[From  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C.,  Mar.  30,  1904] 

Small  Aid  Groups  Forming  To  Counter  Critics’  Claims 
(By  George  Sherman,  Star  Staff  Writer) 

Foreign  aid  supporters  here  are  launching  a  counterattack  against  critics  who 
charge  that  U.S.  programs  are  too  bureaucratic,  too  impersonal,  and  too  vast. 

The  strategy  is  to  take  the  criticism  literally.  Small,  private  aid  operations  are 
springing  up  here  which  require  little  or  no  Government  financing  and  which  aim 
at  stirring  the  grassroots  of  underdeveloped  countries. 

These  small  programs  do  not  seek  the  spectacular,  but  rather  to  supplement 
the  billion  dollar  development  programs  which  the  United  States  works  out  with 
foreign  governments.  They  call  on  native  American  enthusiasm  and  know-how 
to  help  create  local  incentives  for  progress  which  often  are  missed  by  the  larger 
programs. 

Newest  Recruits 

Two  of  the  newest  recruits  are  the  Pan  American  Development  Foundation, 
centered  in  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  American  Partners,  Inc.,  which  has  still 
to  find  a  home  here.  Both  are  classed  as  tax-exempt,  nonprofit  organizations 
under  U.S.  revenue  laws. 

American  Partners,  Inc.,  which  is  still  in  its  infant  stage,  plans  to  establish 
small  private  enterprises  by  channeling  loans  from  this  country  to  little  people 
abroad  with  talent  but  no  capital. 

“Nowhere  is  there  an  American-sponsored  private  sector  program  that  reaches 
directly  and  effectively  to  the  man  in  the  street,”  says  Tom  Hall  Miller,  chairman 
of  the  board  and  founder  of  American  Partners. 

“Nowhere  can  individuals  in  developing  countries  obtain  small  loans  to  help 
them  start  truly  small  businesses,  and  to  learn  the  lessons  and  benefits  of  the 
private  enterprise  system  as  practiced  in  democratic  countries,”  he  says. 

Plan  Given  to  AID 

His  plan,  together  with  a  complete  outline  of  organization  has  been  presented 
to  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  several  congressional  committees 
and  has  been  endorsed  by  such  men  as  George  D.  Woods,  President  of  the  World 
Bank  and  Senator  Fulbright,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Committee. 

Mr.  Miller,  47,  says  the  idea  for  American  Partners  grew  out  of  an  “accident” 
he  and  his  wife  had  in  1955  in  Karachi,  the  capital  of  Pakistan.  They  were 
traveling  in  the  Far  East  for  the  U.S.  Trade  Fair  program. 

“Our  driver  asked  us  for  a  loan  of  $300  worth  of  rupees  to  make  a  down- 
payment  on  his  first  taxi,”  Mr.  Miller  explained.  “We  went  to  the  local  British 
bank  and  I  arranged  to  stake  him  to  the  money  at  the  local  interest  rate.  In 
5  months  the  loan  was  repaid.  Two  years  later,  when  I  returned,  he  owned 
five  taxis  outright  and  wTas  paying  off  two  more.” 

Employs  11  People 

“He  now  employs  11  people  and  is  providing  sugar,  tea,  and  rice  for  more  than 
150  refugees,”  Mr.  Miller  added. 

In  June  1962,  Mr.  Miller  left  the  Government  and  put  1  year  and  all  his  retire¬ 
ment  money  into  expanding  the  idea. 
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Today,  American  Partners  has  a  board  of  six  members,  all  respected  business¬ 
men  in  the  Washington  community. 

They  have  approached  AID  for  $100,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  running  a  pilot 
project  in  one  country  for  a  year.  If  that  works,  they  want  $150,000  more  the 
second  year  to  cover  expansion  to  a  second  country. 

The  group  believes  this  $250,000  will  be  the  total  needed,  since  after  the  first 
2  years  the  program  will  generate  its  own  loans  and  payment  of  costs  from 
private  U.S.  citizens. 

“We  need  the  initial  $100,000  to  begin  operations  here  and  in  the  country  AID 
chooses  overseas,”  said  Kalway  H.  Johnson,  management  consultant  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  American  Partners.  “We  would  use  the  money  to  open  offices  to  get 
ourselves  known  to  businessmen  throughout  the  United  States,  and  to  form 
the  basis  for  our  first  lending  operations.” 

INDIA,  PAKISTAN  FAVORED 

The  plan  calls  for  Mr.  Miller  to  go  to  the  chosen  country — he  leans  toward 
India  or  Pakistan — to  make  contacts  with  the  local  and  American  business 
community. 

He  will  ask  these  business  representatives  to  recommend  prospective  candi¬ 
dates.  With  50  applications  in  hand,  American  Partners  will  begin  the  search 
for  “partners”  in  this  country.  They  place  no  minimum  on  loans.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  sum  would  be  $5,000. 

“If  AID  approves  our  application  by  April  1,  I  could  be  on  my  way  in  48 
hours,”  Mr.  Miller  says.  “There  are  at  least  81  countries  around  the  globe  cry¬ 
ing  out  for  the  services  of  small  businessmen  which  are  taken  for  granted 
here.  Why  can’t  small  businessmen  here  show  them  how?” 

The  Pan  American  Development  Foundation,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  aim 
at  private  enterprise,  but  at  going  beyond  governments  to  cooperation  between 
the  peoples  of  the  hemisphere. 

“Our  objective  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  citizens  of  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  States  to  become  personally  involved  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress,”  says  Dr. 
Jose  Mora,  Secretary  General  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  foundation.  That  board  also  includes  Dr. 
Milton  Eisenhower,  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  brother  of 
General  Eisenhower,  and  Dr.  Alberto  Lieras  Camargo,  former  President  of 
Colombia. 

PERSONAL  PARTICIPATION 

The  foundation  presently  is  operating  on  funds  from  a  $5,000  grant  of  the 
Alfred  Sloan  Foundation  in  New  York.  Through  such  projects  as  supplying 
1,000  pounds  of  seed  peanuts  to  a  new  farmers’  cooperative  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  foundation  is  stimulating  a  sense  of  personal  participation  in  both 
parts  of  the  Americas  in  social  and  economic  progress. 

The  novelty  of  the  foundation  is  that  recipients  of  help  do  not  pay  back  the 
donors.  They  give  what  they  receive  toward  helping  another  cooperative  or 
individual  beginning  operations.  The  aid  does  not  go  only  from  north  to  south. 
In  each  country  of  Latin  America,  businessmen,  clubs,  societies,  and  private 
foundations  are  being  encouraged  to  band  together  in  committees,  to  select  pro¬ 
jects  and  to  supply  50  percent  of  the  needed  aid. 

Experts  in  aid  operations  believe  that  such  unspectacular  but  basic  efforts  in 
cooperation  can  well  give  foreign  aid  “the  practical  heart”  which  many  of  its 
critics  now  claim  it  lacks. 


[From  the  Palm  Beach  Post,  Feb.  20,  1964] 

Currency-Use  Proposal  Would  Help  Foreigners 

Washington. — A  plan  to  use  U.S.-owned  foreign  currencies  to  help  worthy 
foreigners  start  small  businesses  was  outlined  yesterday  to  a  House  agriculture 
subcommittee. 

The  idea  was  proposed  by  Tom  Hall  Miller,  president  of  American  Partners, 
Inc.,  of  Washington.  Dollars  put  up  by  Americans  here  would  guarantee  loans 
made  abroad  in  foreign  currencies. 

This  country  now  has  a  program  for  disposing  of  surplus  U.S.  agricultural 
products  abroad  through  barter,  gift,  or  exchange  for  foreign  currencies.  The 
Agriculture  Committee  is  cosidering  a  5-year  extension  of  this  program. 
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Miller  suggested  that  the  committee,  in  its  bill  to  extend  the  program,  em¬ 
phasize  the  intent  of  Congress  to  allow  considerable  executive  discretion  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  broadest  possible  utilization  of  these  foreign  funds. 

He  also  proposed  consideration  of  a  bill  which  would  permit  utilization  of 
funds,  from  the  foreign  currency  accounts  owned  by  the  United  States,  to  match 
any  money  put  up  for  loans  by  American  nationals  living  in  any  foreign  land 
where  U.S.-owned  foreign  currencies  were  available. 

American  Partners,  Miller  told  the  committee,  is  incorporated  as  a  District 
of  Columbia  nonprofit  corporation,  formed  less  than  2  years  ago,  to  promote 
the  private  enterprise  concept  at  the  grassroots  level  in  developing  countries 
by  recruiting  the  interest  of  U.S.  citizens  and  organizations  in  giving  financial 
and  tecnhical  help  to  establish  and  expand  small  businesses  in  countries  requir¬ 
ing  such  assistance. 

The  American  Partners’  plan  proposes  to  enlist  the  participation  of  U.S. 
citizens,  businesses,  and  civic  organizations  in  fostering  small  business  starts 
abroad  by  extending  loans  to  talented  nationals  of  developing  nations  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  necessary  credit  through  regular  commercial  sources. 

The  proposal  is  designed,  Miller  said,  to  combat  Communist  advances  in  these 
countries  by  dramatizing  the  benefits  of  the  American  private  enterprise  system. 

Americans  living  abroad  would  help  select  worthy  nationals  with  ability  to 
start  small  businesses.  A  board  composed  of  such  Americans  would  screen 
applicants  and  forward  to  American  Partners  the  names  of  those  it  regarded  as 
worthy. 

American  Partners  would  then  publicize  the  applications  to  find  persons  or 
organizations  willing  to  provide  the  necessary  funds. 

When  American  Partners  begins  operation  in  a  country  where  U.S.-owned 
foreign  currency  is  available  and  where  convertibility  of  foreign  currency  into 
dollars  is  a  problem,  American  Partners  would  apply  to  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Commodity  Credit  Corp.  Here  for  an  interest-free  loan  of  the  equivalent 
of  perhaps  $500,000  to  be  used  as  loan  capital,  Miller  said. 

Each  individual  loan  made  with  such  money,  he  said,  would  be  secured  by  a 
guarantee  deposit  of  dollars  in  escrow  in  the  United  States. 

“In  this  manner  the  need  to  transfer  dollars  into  a  recipient  country  and  later 
repatriate  them  (dollars)  will  be  minimized,”  Miller  said. 

The  plan,  Miller  said,  “will  dramatize  at  the  very  grassroots  level  the  benefits 
of  the  American  private  enterprise  system  by  assisting  development  of  private 
enterprise  in  developing  countries.” 


In  Support 

Many  people  in  responsible  positions  throughout  the  world  have  expressed  in¬ 
terest  and  confidence  in  the  American  Partners  plan.  A  few  opinions  : 

“I  have  read  with  great  interest  and,  indeed,  excitement  your  proposal  for 
American  Partners,  Inc.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  ideas  I  have  come  across 
in  many  a  day  and  I  have  every  confidence  that  it  can  fill  a  most  important  need 
in  our  oversea  activities. 

“I  am  impressed  particularly  with  the  small  sums  of  money  involved  and  with 
the  philosophy  of  aiding  the  little  man  *  *  *. 

“I  believe  that  this  type  of  enterprise,  coupled  with  American  investment  in 
larger  industrial  undertaking,  would  give  the  lie  to  those  people  who  preach 
that  the  United  States  is  only  interested  in  seeing  the  African  countries  remain 
pastoral  and  agricultural  *  * 

William  J.  Handley, 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  Mali. 

“Your  refined  ‘American  Partners,  Inc.’  project  arrived  last  week  and  at  once 
I  went  into  a  huddle  with  my  staff  to  see  what  guidance  or  comments  we  could 
give  you  on  your  refreshing  idea. 

“Various  possible  bugs  were  discussed,  but  none  seemed  to  me  to  be  sufficiently 
weighty  to  be  passed  on  to  you  *  *  *. 

“As  far  as  the  selection  of  Togo  for  your  pilot  project,  you  can  be  assured 
that  I  am  with  you  100  percent  and  would  be  delighted  to  have  you  try  it 
■out  here  *  * 

Leon  B.  Poullada, 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  Togo. 
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“I  was  very  interested  to  learn  of  the  establishment  of  this  enterprise  which, 
I  am  sure,  will  prove  a  great  success  *  *  *. 

“I  am  confident  Iran  will  be  a  most  suitable  country  for  your  initial  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Near  East  *  * 

Dr.  A.  Minai, 

Economic  Counselor,  Iranian  Embassy,  Washington,  D.C. 

“I  have  given  careful  attention  to  your  proposal  and  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Venezuela  should  be  an  adequate  country  to  test  the  operation  of 
such  a  program  *  * 

Du.  Luis  Vallenilla, 

Presidcnte,  Corporation  Venezolana  De  Fomento. 

“*  *  *  We  have  in  fact  given  consideration  within  the  Department  to  request¬ 
ing  Congress  to  provide  some  seed  money  for  this  type  of  investigation  and  loans 
for  initial  operation  of  small  enterprise  abroad.  But  if  this  same  technique  could 
be  achieved  through  private  means,  with  the  support  of  a  nonprofit  foundation, 
it  would  be  all  to  the  good  *  * 

Jack  N.  Beiikman, 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

“I  feel  very  strongly  that  encouraging  small  business  in  the  less  developed 
countries  of  the  world  is  a  very  important  objective,  the  usefulness  of  which  goes 
well  beyond  the  economic  consequences  of  the  development  *  *  *. 

“The  problems  of  credit  selection,  character  evaluation,  and  loan  supervision 
are  all  difficult  to  do  when  dealing  with  small  operation  *  *  *.  Mr.  Miller’s  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  partnership  arrangement  is  an  interesting  idea  for  overcoming  these 
obstacles  *  * 

Martin  M.  Rosen, 

Executive  Vice  President,  International  Finance  Corp. 

Father  Daniel  McLellan,  the  American  missionary  in  Peru,  who,  a  very  few 
years  ago,  with  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  started  a  credit  union  now  worth 
over  a  million  dollars,  comments  as  follows : 

“Credit  is  necessary  as  you  know  for  the  development  of  a  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  and  social  dignity  of  man.  Credit  through  Government  channels,  if  achieved, 
is  done  so  after  very,  very  long  delays  and  it  is  a  cold  international  banking 
operation  which  usually  leaves  both  parties  unsatisfied. 

“*  *  *  Your  ideas  are  magnificent  and  very  needed.  My  only  suggestion  is 
to  put  them  into  action  as  soon  as  possible.” 

A  study  of  the  American  Partners’  proposal  undertaken  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Section  of  the  Library  of  Congress  reported  as  follows : 

“*  *  *  in  distinction  from  foreign  aid  programs  currently  in  effect  *  *  *  the 
program  is  aimed  at  the  development  of  the  smallest  units  *  *  *  the  plan  is  not 
intended  to  supplant  Government  aid  *  *  *  will  channel  developmental  assist¬ 
ance  to  a  part  of  an  underdeveloped  economy  which  has  thus  far  been  by  and 
large  neglected. 

“*  *  *  impact  in  terms  of  economic  development  would  be  direct  and  would 
probably  generate  almost  immediate  results. 

“*  *  *  the  person-to-person  aspect  as  envisaged,  rather  than  the  impersonality 
of  government-to-government  aid,  would  create  a  definite  awareness  both  at  the 
giving  and  receiving  ends  that  assistance  is  being  given  and  would  generate  in  the 
underdeveloped  country  a  sense  of  individual  and  personal  involvement  in  this 
assistance,  as  well  as  a  clear  identification  of  the  United  States  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  as  its  giver,  a  point  which  impersonal  Government  aid  despite  its 
hugeness  and  publicity  at  times  does  not  succeed  in  driving  home  among  the 
rank  and  file  abroad. 

“*  *  *  the  utilization  of  American  retired  skilled  workers  *  *  *  by  small 
enterprises  in  underdeveloped  countires  could  be  a  vital,  if  not  giant,  step  for¬ 
ward.” 

Industry  Support 

“I  am  intrigued  with  your  American  Partners,  Inc.  It  is  the  sound,  prac¬ 
tical,  people-to-people  approach  that  is  desperately  needed  in  this  crazy,  bureau¬ 
cratic  world.  What  can  I  do  to  help  you  with  your  API  plan?” 

E.  S.  Whitman, 

De  La  Roza  Corp. 
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“Your  plan  is  certainly  an  interesting  one  and  I’m  sure  that  continuing  efforts 
of  this  type  will  be  of  value  in  strengthening  the  position  of  free  men  throughout 
the  world.  As  you  are  well  aware,  it’s  bound  to  be  difficult  to  get  something  of 
this  type  going,  but  I  would  personally  agree  with  the  approach  of  getting  some 
results  before  going  to  the  public  for  money.” 

A.  W.  Elwood, 

Senior  Vice  President,  Food,  Machinery  <f-  Chemical  Cory. 

“Your  brief  on  American  Partners,  Inc.,  I  found  of  great  interest.  I  really 
believe  it  can,  with  proper  help  and  guidance,  work  quite  well.  It  might  even 
become  a  milestone  in  new  international  cooperation.” 

John  Forney  Rudy, 

Assistant  to  Executive  Vice  President,  the  Goodyear  Tire  ct-  Rubber  Co. 

“*  *  *  The  program  seems  to  have  merit.  It  is  apparently  a  worthwhile  en¬ 
deavor,  which,  if  successful  and  sufficiently  widespread,  should  be  of  definite 
economic  value  to  private  enterprise  in  the  foreign  countries  and  foster  much 
needed  respect  and  good  will  for  the  United  States.” 

W.  T.  Piper,  Jr., 

Piper  Aircraft  Corp. 

“I  can  see  some  merit  in  the  program  you  have  in  mind  to  promote  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  small  businesses  in  countries  requiring  development  assistance, 
but  I  am  not  informed  sufficiently  to  evaluate  how  such  a  program  might  work. 
No  doubt,  this  is  something  that  would  have  to  be  coordinated  and  worked  out 
in  conjunction  with  some  of  our  foreign  aid  programs  *  * 

Spencer  T.  Olin, 

Chairman,  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp. 

“We  have  read  your  letter  of  November  2  proposing  an  organization  which 
might  be  known  as  American  Partners,  Inc.,  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  has  a  great  deal  of  merit.” 

Harry  O.  Bercher, 
President,  International  Harvester  Co. 

“Mr.  Watson  has  asked  me  to  answer  your  letter  of  November  1  about 
American  Partners,  Inc.  It  certainly  sounds  as  though  you  have  an  excellent 
idea  for  helping  really  small  businesses  get  started,  especially  in  those  areas 
where  business  opportunities  are  not  as  easily  entered  into  and  yet  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  self-development  of  the  countries  involved.  Your  plan  appears 
to  be  well  though  out  as  far  as  starting  in  restricted  areas  in  previously  se¬ 
lected  countries  and  using  that  record  of  success  to  generate  the  further  funds 
required  for  additional  growth.” 

H.  D.  Clawson, 

Administrative  Assistant,  International  Business  Machines,  Inc. 

“The  idea  is  certainly  an  imaginative  one,  and  it  would  help  to  meet  a  genuine 
need  in  most  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  where  credit  is  available,  generally, 
only  to  a  small  group  of  families  or  enterprises  and  where  interest  rates  tend 
to  be  exorbitant  *  * 

Frank  X.  White, 

President,  American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 

“*  *  *  I  think  your  American  Partners  'approach  is  extremely  interesting 
and  well  worth  an  aggressive,  well-planned  effort  *  *  *” 

George  D.  Woods, 

President,  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

“The  proposal  as  you  describe  it  certainly  sounds  worthwhile  and  to  be  a 
project  which  could  prove  of  help  to  deserving  individuals  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  *  *  *  I  do  know  that  a  number  of  philanthropic  foundations  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  programs  concerning  the  underdeveloped  countries  and  you  might  want 
to  look  into  the  possibility  of  gaining  support  from  one  or  more  of  them.” 

David  Rockefeller, 
President,  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 
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“Mr.  Grace  particularly  asked  me  to  be  of  whatever  assistance  I  can  to  you 
with  regard  to  your  plan  *  *  *  Mr.  Grace  told  me  he  was  very  highly  im¬ 
pressed  with  you  and  he  wants  to  help  all  he  can.” 

John  D.  J.  Moore, 

Vice  President,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Go. 

“M  hat  you  are  trying  to  do  seems  to  be  an  interesting  thing  and  while  it  may 
possibly,  to  some  extent,  parallel  the  work  of  the  newly  formed  International 
Executive  Service  Corps,  I  can  see  where  you  are  dipping  into  what  is  probably 
a  different  level  of  oversea  operations  *  *  *” 

“I  am  enclosing  my  own  check  which  I  hope  will  be  of  value  to  you  in  getting 
forward  with  your  work.” 

Fred  C.  Fot, 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Koppers  Co.,  Inc. 

Senator  McGovern.  I  think  your  proposal  is  an  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  one.  The  objective  is  certainly  a  praiseworthy  one  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

As  I  understand  it,  it  is  designed  to  encourage  the  development  of 
a  stronger  middle  class  in  the  countries  that  we  are  trying  to  assist, 
and  particularly  to  encourage  small  business  enterprise  in  these 
countries  with  the  support  of  the  private  citizens  in  this  country;  is 
that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  McGovern.  I  think  it  is  a  most  interesting  proposal  and 
one  I  hope  the  committee  will  look  at  very  carefully. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  join  -with  you  in  your  comments.  It  seems  to 
me  that  several  years  ago  some  man  from  out  West  went  to  India  and 
tried  to  set  up  such  a  program  as  this  by  himself  with  his  own  funds. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cooper.  He  probably  decided  that  he  needed  more  re¬ 
sources.  I  think  the  idea  has  merit. 

Senator  McGovern.  I  was  talking  with  a  gentleman  the  other  day 
who  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  Venezuela  during  the  last  15 
or  20  years,  Mr.  Milo  Perkins,  who  is  known  to  many  people. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McGovern.  He  makes  the  statement,  and  I  have  heard  him 
make  it  repeatedly,  that  the  kind  of  thing  that  you  propose  here  is  a 
most  urgent  need  in  Latin  America  today.  If  we  could  find  some  way 
of  encouraging  and  forwarding  small  business  development,  encourag¬ 
ing  these  little  entrepreneurs  who  are  trying  to  operate  a  taxi  business 
or  a  shoe  repair  shop  or  a  small  retail  establishment,  that  it  would 
not  only  contribute  to  the  economy  of  those  countries,  but  we  would 
provide  the  economic  base  that  makes  political  democracy  stronger 
and  more  hopeful.  So  I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  efforts  in  this 
direction. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you. 

I  had  discussion  about  this  with  Mr.  Perkins  some  weeks  ago,  and 
one  of  the  suggestions  he  made  was  that  we  investigate  to  determine 
whether  in  some  cases  the  loans  should  not  be  repaid  on  a  percentage 
of  the  volume  of  business  each  month  rather  than  on  a  fixed  rate,  which 
is  certainly  one  of  the  things  we  will  try  out  eventually. 

His  feelings  was  that  if  there  is  so  much  which  must  be  met  in  spite  of 
seasonal  ups  and  downs  of  a  little  business,  that,  it  might  be  impossible 
for  some  of  the  people  to  make  each  monthly  payment,  and  that  it 
might  be  easier  for  them  in  that  kind  of  a  business  to  use  a  percentage 
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of  monthly  income  rather  than  a  fixed  rate  of  return.  He  was  most 
encouraging  to  us  about  this. 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  McGovern.  I  believe  that  completes  our  list  of  witnesses, 
but  the  hearing  record  will  remain  open  until  Friday  noon  for  any 
additional  statements. 

(Whereupon,  at  4:30  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 

(Additional  statements  filed  for  the  record  are  as  follows:) 

Statement  Filed  by  Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the 

State  of  New  York 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  submit  a  statement  in  support  of  my  bill, 
S.  1498,  which  would  amend  section  304(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  to  (1)  provide  for  the  use  of  title  I  of  the  act 
for  “alternative  marketing  and  purchasing  opportunities”  to  assist  friendly 
nations  to  be  independent  of  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  and  (2)  add  areas  and 
nations  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Communist  regime  in  China  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  from  which  the  United  States  would  seek  to  assist  friendly  nations  to  be 
independent  in  their  trade. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  strength  U.S.  policies  to  lessen  the  dependence  of  non- 
Communist  countries  trading  with  the  Soviet  block.  Experience  clearly  indi¬ 
cates  that  Soviet  bloc  trade  with  developing  nations  is  designed  to  disrupt  the 
rational  movement  of  trade  between  the  industrialized  West  and  the  new  nations 
seeking  economic  development.  Opportunities  for  such  disruptive  operations 
are  ever  present.  While  we  are  assured  by  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
State  that  considerable  use  is  made  of  title  I,  Public  Law  480  authority  to  assist 
friendly  nations  to  be  independent  of  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  through  the 
sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  local  currency,  we  must  constantly 
press  for  new  methods  which  would  make  the  use  of  this  authority  more  effective. 

The  present  language  in  section  304(a)  states  only  that  the  President  shall 
exercise  the  authority  contained  in  title  I  of  this  act  to  assist  such  friendly 
nations  to  be  independent  of  trade  with  the  U.S.S.R.  or  its  satellites  without 
specifically  stating  how  such  assistance  may  be  carried  out. 

The  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  State  object  to  the  first  provision  on  the 
ground  that  the  addition  of  the  proposed  language  would  raise  practical  diffi¬ 
culties  in  that  it  may  give  rise  to  the  belief  in  friendly  countries  that  the  United 
States  is  about  to  embark  on  a  major  campaign  of  preemptive  buying  of  com¬ 
modities  throughout  the  world  by  the  use  of  title  I  proceeds.  I  believe  this 
problem  could  be  avoided  by  deleting  the  words  “provisions  for”  on  line  6  of  S. 
1498  and  substituting  therefore  the  words  “assistance  toward  planning  for.” 
Such  language  would  make  the  intention  of  the  United  States  entirely  clear :  it 
would  stand  ready  to  assist  friendly  nations  to  be  independent  of  trade  with  the 
Communist  bloc  of  nations  by  assisting  them  to  find  alternative  markets  for 
products  they  may  be  compelled  to  dispose  of  in  the  Communist  bloc.  If  a  de¬ 
veloping  nation  runs  into  trouble  with  any  Communist-bloc  or  Communist-bloc- 
dominated  nation,  because  it  is  taking  a  pro-Western  position,  such  a  provision 
in  the  act  would  make  it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  assist  such  countries 
to  find  markets  for  their  products  in  Western  Europe,  in  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere  in  the  free  world  through  such  means  as  the  provision  of  market  in¬ 
formation,  marketing  experts  and  possibly  the  use  of  credit. 

Also,  I  urge  the  committee  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  the  inclusion 
of  the  provision  which  would  add  areas  dominated  or  controlled  by  Communist 
China  to  section  304(a)  of  the  act.  The  inclusion  of  this  provision  in  the  act  has 
the  favorable  support  of  both  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  State  as  they 
consider  this  change  as  useful  and  desirable  and  entirely  consistent  with  U.S. 
policy. 


Statement  Filed  by  Walter  A.  Hasty,  Jr.,  Assistant  Director, 
Legislative  Services  Division,  National  Farmers  Union 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  sincerely  appreciate  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  appear  before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  more  than  750,000  family 
farm  members  of  National  Farmers  Union. 
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On  behalf  of  these  members  who  are  truly  farmers,  I  urge  your  support  of  a 
5-year  extension  of  titles  I  and  II  of  Public  Law  480. 

You,  Mr.  Chairman,  along  with  the  members  of  your  committee  are  due  a  vote 
of  thanks  by  farmers  and  city  people  alike  for  the  contribution  you  have  made 
to  the  utilization  of  our  abundant  food  and  fiber.  The  positive  concept  of  using 
our  food  abundance  as  a  weapon  for  peace  in  a  hungry  world  as  contrasted  with 
the  concept  of  a  surplus  disposal  operation  has  stimulated  many  significant 
accomplishments. 

We  are  very  pleased  that  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  view  agricultural  abundance  as  a  national  blessing  and 
they  have  and  continue  to  use  this  abundance  under  the  food  for  peace  program 
in  a  positive  manner. 

The  program  has  operated  on  a  substantial  basis  since  1954  but  the  short-term 
extension  of  the  law  has  severely  limited  our  ability  to  plan  ahead.  We  have 
not  been  able,  therefore,  to  use  food  and  fiber  to  the  extent  that  we  believe 
possible  as  a  tool  for  promoting  economic  growth  and  development  in  the  many 
areas  of  the  world  where  it  is  badly  needed.  A  5-year  extension  is  desirable, 
we  believe,  because  programs  can  be  planned  further  in  advance  and  com¬ 
modities  moved  in  a  more  orderly  manner.  It  will  help  the  underdeveloped 
countries  because  they  can  plan  ahead  and  make  much  more  judicious  use  of 
the  commodities  to  feed  their  population  and  the  foreign  currencies  generated 
for  economic  projects. 

We  further  believe  it  is  more  practicable  for  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  to  make  plans  over  a  longer  period  of  time  so  that  more  extensive 
use  can  also  be  made  of  transportation,  storage  and  distribution  facilities. 

We  believe  most  of  all  that  the  merits  of  the  program  based  on  its  past 
accomplishments  warrants  this  5-year  extension. 

We,  therefore,  urge  you  to  give  this  proposal  favorable  consideration. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  the  leadership 
that  you  have  given  to  what  has  come  to  be  fondly  referred  to,  as  the  best  known 
food  label  in  the  world,  “Food  for  Peace.” 


Statement  Filed  by  Ken  Kendrick,  Executive  Vice  President, 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
committee  in  behalf  of  the  extension  of  titles  I  and  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

Public  Law  480  has  been  a  success  by  almost  any  yardstick  by  which  it  is 
measured.  It  has  reduced  surpluses  of  agricultural  commodities,  and  strength¬ 
ened  farm  income. 

It  has  been  a  stimulus  to  business  and  the  U.S.  economy.  It  has  produced 
thousands  of  jobs  on  farms,  in  export  firms,  in  processing  plants,  and  businesses 
all  over  the  country  that  serve  farm  communities. 

The  matter  of  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480  is  of  vital  importance,  not 
only  to  the  economy  of  the  United  States,  but  also  for  economic  as  well  as  social 
and  political  development  of  nations  with  whom  we  trade. 

Not  to  extend  the  life  of  Public  Law  480,  or  to  phase  it  out  too  rapidly 
would  be  denying  many  nations  the  opportunity  to  grow  and  develop  that  we 
gave  to  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  Japan,  and  others  when  they  so  desperately 
needed  help.  These  nations  have  become  some  of  our  strongest  allies,  as  well 
as  our  best  dollar  customers. 

The  economy  of  the  United  States  in  general,  and  agriculture  in  particular, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  upon  foreign  trade.  Public  Law  480 
was  responsible  to  a  large  degree  for  the  rapid  postwar  recovery  of  many  nations. 
It  is  just  as  necessary  at  this  time  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  many  emerging  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

American  wheat  producers  have  practiced  considerable  restraint  in  the  plant¬ 
ing  and  production  of  wheat  during  the  past  several  years,  and  without  the  use 
of  Public  Law  480,  our  wheat  surpluses  would  have  undoubtedly  reached  un¬ 
manageable  proportions,  thereby  causing  unduly  low  returns  to  wheat  producers, 
and  adversely  affecting  many  other  segments  of  our  economy. 

We  must  have  a  market  for  the  things  we  produce.  A  great  many  of  our  mar¬ 
kets  have  been  developed  through  this  instrument.  Failure  to  extend  Public 
Law  480  at  this  time  would  be  disastrous  to  our  agriculture,  our  balance  of  pay- 
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ments,  and  to  millions  of  people  throughout  the  world  upon  whom  we  depend 
and  who  depend  upon  us. 

The  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers  feels  that  it  is  imperative  to 
extend  Public  Law  480  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  To  continue  to  boost  the  expansion  of  markets  for  our  agricultural  products, 
and  by  so  doing,  maintain  a  sound  and  healthy  American  agricultural  economy 
as  well  as  assist  in  our  balance  of  payments. 

2.  Strengthen  the  economy  of  less  developed  countries  and  provide  them  with 
the  incentive  to  resist  aggression. 

3.  Create  good  will  for  the  United  States  from  the  countries  we  are  helping  to 
feed  and  aid  them  in  approaching  economic  stability. 

4.  Showing  uncommitted  countries  that  free  U.S.  agriculture  is  more  efficient 
than  regimented  Communist  agriculture. 

American  agriculture  cannot  stand  still.  We  cannot  reverse  the  forces  of  effi¬ 
ciency  and  technology  that  have  developed  in  agriculture  in  recent  years  without 
serious  injury  to  our  entire  economy.  The  fact  is  that  American  agriculture 
simply  has  the  ability  to  produce  more  than  the  market  will  take,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  many  commodities  have  made  substantial  reductions  in  the  acreage 
sown  in  recent  years.  Public  Law  480  has  served  agriculture  aud  the  Nation 
well  the  past  10  years.  The  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers  recommends 
its  extension. 


Washington,  D.C.,  August  12,  196 4. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Senator  Ellender  :  Since  the  inception  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  the  National  Cotton  Council  has  supported 
the  legislation  as  a  temporary  means  of  disposing  of  current  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses  and  as  a  basis  for  aiding  friendly  countries  which  do  not  have  sufficient 
dollars  to  finance  their  import  requirements  of  cotton.  The  delegate  body  of  the 
council  passed  the  following  resolutions  with  respect  to  Public  Law  4S0  at  the 
council’s  last  annual  meeting  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  January  27  to  18,  1964 : 

(a)  That  the  council  reiterate  its  belief  that,  in  view  of  the  continuing  critical 
imbalance  of  foreign  payments,  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs,  especially  Public  Law 
480,  should  be  examined  critically  and,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  assist¬ 
ance  to  foreign  countries  should  be  extended  through  self -liquidating  dollar 
credits,  as  in  most  cases  exports  for  foreign  currencies  do  not  help  our  balance- 
of -payments  situation  to  any  significant  degree. 

(5)  That  the  council  reaffirm  its  previous  decisions  to  stimulate  exports  of 
U.S.  cotton  *  *  *  by  supporting  the  use  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  Government 
funds  for  *  *  *  market  development  programs  abroad  in  accordance  with  cur¬ 
rent  provisions  of  law. 

(e)  That  the  council  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  shipments  of  cotton  under 
Public  Law  480  are  frequently  processed  in  third  countries,  and  urge  that  as  large 
an  amount  as  possible  of  such  processing  be  carried  out  in  the  United  States. 

The  council  considers  that  Cotton  Council  International’s  programs  to  promote 
the  consumption  of  cotton  and  cotton  products  in  foreign  countries  have  been 
highly  effective.  These  programs  have  been,  and  are  being,  undertaken  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  a  provision  of 
Public  Law  480.  We  hope  that  the  cooperative  cotton  market  development  pro¬ 
grams  abroad  can  be  continued.  In  view  of  this,  we  urge  that  the  market  devel¬ 
opment  provisions  of  Public  Law  480  be  continued  without  impairment. 

Furthermore,  the  council  considers  that  it  would  benefit  the  U.S.  textile 
industry  and  the  U.S.  economy  if  as  large  an  amount  as  possible  of  Public  Law 
480  cotton  wffiich  is  approved  for  processing  outside  a  recipient  country  was 
authorized  for  processing  in  the  United  States.  Consequently,  we  hope  that 
the  Public  Law  480  program  can  be  designed  or  administered  to  accomplish  this 
worthy  objective. 

We  respectfully  request  that  this  letter  be  included  in  the  records  of  your 
committee,  so  that  our  views  will  be  known  by  the  other  members  of  your  com¬ 
mittee.  Favorable  consideration  of  our  position  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 


Carl  C.  Campbell, 

Assistant  Director,  Foreign  Trade  Division,  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
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Washington,  D.C.,  August  12,  1964. 


Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  Public  Law  480  has,  since  1958,  included  a  special 
provision,  applicable  only  to  cotton  products,  which  effectively  prevents  U.S. 
textile  mills  from  participating  in  the  processing  of  480  cotton.  That  provision 
reads  as  follows : 

“ Provided ,  That  that  portion  of  the  sales  price  of  such  products  which  is 
financed  as  a  sale  for  foreign  currency  under  title  I  of  the  Act  shall  be  limited  to 
the  estimated  portion  of  the  sales  price  of  such  products  attributable  to  the  raw 
cotton  content  of  such  products.” 

The  result  has  been  that  low-wage  countries — chiefly  Japan — have  received 
all  of  the  business  resulting  from  third-country  processing  of  480  cotton.  In 
fiscal  1963,  for  example,  155,000  bales  of  480  cotton  were  involved  in  triangular 
processing  deals.  Recipient  countries  were  Vietnam,  Indonesia,  and  Burma, 
with  Japan  processing  115,000  of  the  155,000  bales. 

We  urge  that  the  language  discriminatory  against  the  U.S.  textile  industry 
be  stricken  in  the  Public  Law  480  renewal  authority  now  before  your  committee. 
We  further  request  that  U.S.  processing  be  made  mandatory  in  the  future.  This 
would  create  many  additional  jobs  in  the  American  textile  industry. 

Respectfully, 


R.  Buford  Brandis, 

Foreign  Trade  Director,  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute. 


August  11,  1964. 

Hon.  Axlen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  American  Maritime  Association,  representing 
owners  and  operators  of  American-flag  vessels  which  rely  heavily  upon  cargo 
financed  under  Public  Law  480  for  their  survival,  opposes  legislation  contem¬ 
plated  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (6)  (u)  of  S.  2687. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  S.  2687  would  amend  section  102  of  Public  Law  480  by  add¬ 
ing  the  following : 

“The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  finance  freight  charges  under  this 
section  only  to  the  extent  that  such  charges  are  higher  (than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case)  by  reason  of  a  requirement  that  the  commodities  be  transported  in 
United  States-iiag  vessels.” 

Under  the  terms  of  this  provision,  the  financing  of  ocean  freight  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  would  be  restricted  to  the  amount  of  the  differential 
between  U.S.-  and  foreign-flag  rates.  This  would  require  the  purchasing  country 
to  pay  for  ocean  freight  services  in  dollars,  at  least  up  to  the  world  market  rate, 
since  services  must  be  paid  for  in  usable  currency.  The  result  of  this  may  very 
well  be  a  reduction  of  agricultural  sales,  since  some  purchasing  nations  may  be 
unable  to  pay  hard  currencies  for  ocean  transportation.  Certainly  if  this  occurs 
the  objective  of  Public  Law  480  would  be  blunted,  with  both  the  agricultural 
and  shipping  segments  of  our  economy  suffering  huge  losses.  The  loss  of  agricul¬ 
tural  cargoes  by  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  would  deprive  it  of  vital  cargoes 
necessary  for  its  survival. 

S.  2687  would  also  amend  section  104  of  the  existing  law  by  adding  the 
following : 

(u)  For  the  sale  for  dollars  to  privately  owned  U.S.-flag  commercial  vessels 
for  use  in  paying  port  fees,  unloading,  lightering,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
in  foreign  ports  in  connection  with  the  carrying  of  cargo  under  this  act  and 
section  9  of  the  act  of  September  6, 1958. 

Traditionally  the  ordering  and  utilization  of  services  necessary  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  ship  delivery  functions  abroad  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  ship¬ 
owner,  whether  he  be  American  or  foreign.  Should  the  proposed  legislation  be 
enacted  the  moneys  to  be  paid  abroad  for  these  services  would  be  in  local  foreign 
currency.  As  a  result  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the  control  over  the 
above-mentioned  services  would  pass  to  the  provider  of  the  service  rather  than 
to  the  ship  operator. 

Longshore  service,  berthing  privileges,  and  the  use  of  specialized  equipment  in 
foreign  ports  is  now  paid  for  in  convertible  currency.  Should  American-flag 
vessels  be  forced  to  pay  for  these  services  in  inconvertible  foreign  currency 
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while  foreign-flag  vessels  continue  to  pay  in  hard,  convertible  currency  it  is 
quite  likely  that  U.S.-flag  vessels  will  end  up  being  serviced  last.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  ports  where  title  I  Public  Law  480  cargo  is  being  dis¬ 
charged  are  often  congested  and  subject  to  many  delays,  the  effect  on  U.S.-flag 
vessels  would  be  disastrous.  Should  such  delays  occur  higher  costs  will  result. 
Ameriean-flag  vessels  would  then  be  forced  to  pass  these  added  costs  on  in  the 
form  of  higher  freight  rates. 

In  view  of  the  problems  which  would  ultimately  arise  should  sections  (2) 
and  (G)  (u)  of  S.  2687  be  enacted,  the  American  Maritime  Association  urges  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  reject  the  aforementioned 
sections  in  their  consideration  of  S.  2687.  The  American  Maritime  Association 
requests  that  its  views  be  incorporated  in  the  hearing  record. 

Rat  R.  Murdock, 

Legislative  Director ,  American  Maritime  Association. 


Statement  Filed  by  C.  Edward  Behre,  Policy  Committee, 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 

My  name  is  C.  Edward  Behre,  2  Gahent  Road,  Alexandria,  Va.  I  am  appear¬ 
ing  as  a  member  of  the  Policy  Committee  of  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation  to  support  the  revision  and  extension  of  Public  Law  480  (the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954).  This  testimony  has 
been  prepared  in  cooperation  with  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  executive  secretary 
emeritus  of  the  FCNL,  who  had  expected  to  testify  had  the  hearings  been  held 
last  week  as  originally  scheduled. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  wrell  aware  that  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  does  not  claim  to  speak  for  all  Quakers  in  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  the  Friends  Committee  is  widely  representative  of  Friends 
in  this  country,  and,  on  the  question  of  maximum  use  of  our  agricultural  abund¬ 
ance  for  humanitarian  purposes  throughout  the  world,  Friends  are  as  nearly 
united  as  they  are  on  anything.  The  FCNL  supported  the  general  purposes  of 
this  legislation  even  before  Public  Law’  480  was  enacted  10  years  ago.  On  vari¬ 
ous  occasions  it  has  worked  strenuously  for  various  amendments  which  have 
broadened  the  application  of  this  act. 

We  now  wish  to  make  five  proposals  for  making  this  law  more  clearly  and 
effectively  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy  for  the  promotion  of  human  welfare 
and  world  peace. 

I.  RESTATE  THE  PURPOSE 

Originally  this  law  was  directed  almost  exclusively  toward  the  relief  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  by  disposal  of  agricultural  surplus.  In  recent  years  the  concept 
of  food  for  peace  has  been  increasingly  emphasized.  However,  the  purpose  of 
using  our  agricultural  abundance  as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy  for  the 
promotion  of  human  welfare  and  world  peace  can  be  stated  more  clearly  and 
without  equivocation. 

May  we  suggest  that  the  title  and  section  2  be  amended  to  read  somewhat  as 
follows  (proposed  preamble  for  Public  Law  480)  : 

“An  act  to  use  American  food  and  fiber  to  improve  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States,  to  relieve  human  hunger  and  to  promote  economic  and  social 
development  throughout  the  world,  to  expand  international  trade,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

“Be  it  enacted,  etc. 

“Sec,  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  expand  inter¬ 
national  trade  among  the  United  States  and  other  nations ;  to  facilitate  the 
convertibility  of  currency ;  to  promote  the  national  wrelfare  and  the  economic 
stability  of  American  agriculture  by  making  maximum  use  of  American  agricul¬ 
tural  abundance  for  the  relief  of  human  hunger  and  the  promotion  of  adequate 
nutrition,  for  economic  and  social  development,  and  for  expansion  of  economic 
agricultural  production  in  other  countries,  including  its  use  in  furthering  the 
efforts  and  programs  toward  these  ends  of  the  United  Nations,  its  specialized 
agencies  and  affiliated  organizations ;  to  purchase  strategic  materials ;  to  pay 
II. S.  obligations  abroad ;  and  to  foster  in  other  ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.” 

In  similar  vein,  we  suggest  that  the  justification  for  the  humanitarian  dona¬ 
tion  provisions  of  title  III  should  be  on  a  more  statesmanlike  basis  than  the 
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present  wording.  The  present  wording  of  section  302  makes  it  appear  that  the 
United  States  is  only  interested  in  barter  and  donation  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  as  a  means  of  preventing  waste.  For  your  consideration  we  suggest 
the  following : 

“Sec.  302.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended  as  follows : 

“Sec.  416.  Recognizing  that  current  world  trends  in  population  and  food  pro¬ 
duction  present  the  United  States  with  a  unique  opportunity  and  responsibility 
to  use  its  agricultural  abundance  and  productive  capacity  for  the  relief  of 
human  distress  and  to  further  economic  development  around  the  world,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized,  on  such  terms  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  President  may  deem  in  the  public  interest:  (1)  upon  appli¬ 
cation,  to  make  agricultural  commodities  that  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  normal 
domestic  channels  or  sold  abroad  at  competitive  world  prices,  whether  in  private 
stocks  or  acquired  through  price-support  operations,  available  to  any  Federal 
agency  for  use  in  making  payment  for  commodities  not  produced  in  the  United 
States;  (2)  to  barter  or  exchange  such  commodities  *  *  *  etc.”  (The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  section  would  remain  unchanged. ) 

To  further  strengthen  the  humanitarian  purposes  of  the  act  we  also  suggest 
deletion  of  the  w'ord  “emergency”  from  the  first  sentence  of  section  201.  This 
section  is  sufficiently  qualified  without  adding  the  difficulty  of  construing  the 
meaning  or  duration  of  an  emergency. 

II.  TAKE  FOOD  OUT  OF  THE  COLD  WAR 

A  world  at  peace  should  be  the  primary  objective  of  civilized  man.  Almost 
as  important  for  this  objective  as  the  necessity  of  avoiding  nuclear  war  and 
achieving  disarmament  under  world  law  is  the  urgency  of  ending  the  cold  war. 

What  has  been  done  through  Public  Law  480  in  sharing  American  food  with 
100  million  people  in  over  100  countries  is  unparalleled  in  human  history.  But 
it  is  not  an  achievement  on  which  the  United  States  can  rest  with  selfish 
pride  and  satisfaction.  It  ought  to  humble  every  one  of  us  that  God  has  blessed 
us  with  a  country  rich  in  land,  in  power,  in  technology,  in  favorable  climate, 
in  a  large  measure  of  freedom,  and  in  a  people  characterized  by  industry  and 
initiative. 

While  the  United  States  should  seek  to  cherish,  nourish,  and  expand  demo¬ 
cratic  ideas  and  institutions,  is  it  not  high  time  to  cease  using  food  as  a 
weapon  in  the  cold  war?  When  Christians  pray,  “Give  us  our  daily  bread,”  is 
it  not  clear  that  “us”  must  refer  to  all  the  children  of  God?  As  a  nation  do 
we  choose  to  flout  the  New  Testament  injunction,  “If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him”? 

Yet  under  Public  Law  480,  use  of  our  agricultural  abundance  abroad  is 
focused,  with  only  one  exception,  on  “friendly  nations.”  And  in  two  places  in 
the  law  transactions  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  areas  dominated  by  a  Communist 
regime  are  specifically  prohibited. 

The  Communist  part  of  the  world,  because  of  a  variety  of  reasons,  tends  to 
be  a  food  deficient  area.  Part  of  their  trouble  is  climate,  such  as  recurrent 
drought  in  Siberia  and  typhoons  in  China.  Part  is  due  to  the  slowdown  in 
agricultural  production  as  a  result  of  the  communization  of  farms.  Part  is 
due  to  rapidly  increasing  population.  Whatever  the  cause  of  food  shortages, 
the  people  in  these  countries,  including  Russia,  China,  and  Cuba,  are  our  fellow 
men.  Many  of  them  are  unwilling  captives  of  a  totalitarian  system.  Such 
regimes  should  never  have  an  excuse  for  expansionist  policies  in  order  to  have 
access  to  food.  In  the  elemental  need  for  food,  humanity  is  one  family. 

The  United  States  has  recently  recognized,  at  least  indirectly,  a  moral  respon¬ 
sibility  in  this  direction  by  authorizing  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  to  ease  the 
current  food  shortage  in  that  country.  Now,  by  appropriate  amendment  so  that 
our  agricultural  abundance  may  be  used  to  promote  the  objectives  of  Public  Law 
480  anywhere,  our  country  has  the  opportunity  to  make  clear  to  the  world  that 
we  did  not  take  this  step  away  from  the  cold  war  solely  for  monetary  reasons, 
but  that  we  are  sincerely  interested  in  people  under  whatever  regime  they  may 
live. 

The  Friends  Committee  urges  that  Public  Law  480  be  carefully  edited  to 
eliminate  all  reference  to  dealing  exclusively  with  “friendly  nations.”  By  the 
same  token,  we  urge,  that  section  107  and  section  304  (a)  and  (b),  which  prohibit 
dealing  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  Communist-dominated  areas,  be  deleted. 

By  so  doing  the  Congress  would  end  an  arbitrary  obstacle  to  the  use  of 
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agricultural  products  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  Our  hearts,  our  consciences 
and  our  tradition  tell  us  that  such  use,  when  feasible  and  appropriate,  will  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  humanity. 

in.  USE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  TO  PROMOTE  FAO  AND  OTHER  U.N.  PROGRAMS 

Under  section  104  the  President  may  enter  agreement  with  “organizations  of 
nations”  to  use  foreign  currencies  accruing  under  title  I  of  the  act  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  many  of  which  parallel  purposes  and  programs  of  the  United  Nations, 
its  specialized  agencies  and  affiliated  organizations.  However,  as  far  as  we 
know,  no  U.S.  contributions  for  the  programs  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  or  other  U.N.  agencies  come  out  of  the  currencies  generated  by 
title  I  transactions. 

Because  the  long-range  world  food  outlook  is  so  critical  and  because  the  burden 
of  meeting  human  needs  will  fall  ever  more  heavily  on  the  United  States,  it  will 
be  increasingly  in  the  national  interest,  as  well  as  crucial  for  the  general  welfare 
of  mankind  to  improve  agricultural  production  in  underedeveloped  countries 
and  to  encourage  better  nutrition  of  people  in  food-shortage  countries.  These  are 
objectives  toward  which  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  is  working. 

For  fiscal  1963  the  FAO  received  from  U.S.  general  appropriations  (not  from 
Public  Law  480)  only  $4,669,000,  plus  an  additional  $1,075,800  for  the  U.N. 
expanded  technical  assistance  program.  Would  it  not  be  in  the  spirit  of  the 
freedom  from  hunger  program  to  increase  our  contribution  to  FAO  and  related 
U.N.  programs  by  authorizing  the  President  to  allocate  to  them,  for  use  in 
countries  where  unused  balances  exist,  some  of  the  foreign  currencies  generated 
under  title  I  ? 

IV.  MAKE  TITLES  I  AND  II  PERMANENT 

We  suggest  that  it  would  be  in  the  national  interest  to  assure  the  world  of  the 
sustained  intention  of  the  United  States  to  work  for  world  peace  and  to  play  its 
righful  part  in  the  world  struggle  against  hunger,  by  making  titles  I  and  II  of 
Public  Law  480  permanent.  This  would  mean  removing  time  limitations  on  the 
applicability  of  these  titles,  by  deletion  of  section  103(b)  and  section  204.  It 
would  also  require  change  of  language  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  203. 

Elimination  of  section  103(b)  would  involve  removal  of  the  dollar  limitation 
also.  We  think  this  is  desirable  because,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Director 
of  Food  for  Peace,  sales  under  title  I  in  1962  had  already  reached  the  rate 
implicit  in  the  current  dollar  limitation.  With  huge  stocks  still  in  storage,  we 
doubt  that  opportunities  for  further  constructive  expansion  of  the  program  have 
been  exhausted. 

If  your  committee  cannot  see  its  way  clear  to  put  titles  I  and  II  on  a  permanent 
basis,  we  urge  that,  as  a  minimum,  they  be  extended  for  5  years  with  appropriate 
lifting  of  the  ceiling  for  sales  under  title  I  and  reconsideration  of  the  annual 
dollar  limitation  in  title  II,  section  203. 

We  hope  that  dollar  limitations  in  various  subsections  of  section  104  are  also 
being  reexamined  to  be  sure  that  none  of  these  worthwhile  channels  for  using 
foreign  currencies  accrued  under  title  I  is  crippled  by  arbitrary  limitations 
established  in  earlier  years. 

V.  AUTHORIZE  PAYMENT  OF  INTERNAL  FREIGHT  ABROAD 

At  present  there  is  authority  in  section  203  for  payment  of  ocean  freight  on 
commodities  transferred  under  title  II  or  section  416  of  the  AgriculturalAct 
of  1949.  Only  in  the  case  of  reaching  points  of  entry  in  landlocked  countries 
is  payment  of  overland  transportation  abroad  authorized. 

In  principle  it  is  desirable  that  people,  when  in  a  position  to  do  so,  make  some 
contribution  in  effort,  money,  or  work  for  benefits  received,  but  title  II  is  directed 
toward  two  great  purposes.  One  is  to  respond  to  great  natural  disasters  such 
as  floods,  prolonged  drought,  typhoons,  earthquakes,  or  other  circumstances 
beyond  control.  The  other  is  to  further  economic  development  in  disadvantaged 
areas  of  the  world.  We  can  conceive  of  situations  of  extreme  urgency  where 
it  might  be  desirable  for  the  President  to  have  discretionary  authority,  similar 
to  that  which  he  now  has  with  respect  to  ocean  freight,  to  cover  the  cost  to 
transportation  to  inland  points  of  distribution.  This  is  now  done  with  military 
aid.  Is  food  for  people  in  distress  less  important  than  guns  and  bombs? 

To  implement  this  we  suggest  inserting  in  the  next  to  last  sentence  of  section 
203,  after  the  word  “to  designated  points  of  entry  abroad”,  the  word  “or,  in 
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cases  of  extreme  urgency,  from  United  States  ports  to  inland  points  of  distribu¬ 
tion  abroad,”. 

In  closing  may  we  say  that,  as  Americans,  we  are  proud  of  the  tremendous 
and  unprecedented  contribution  which  our  country  has  made  to  human  welfare 
and  economic  development  under  Public  Law  480.  This,  we  believe,  ranks 
among  the  world’s  most  notable  pieces  of  humanitarian  legislation.  We  com¬ 
mend  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  the  Congress  for  its  careful  study  and  spon¬ 
sorship  of  this  legislation  over  the  years. 

We  believe  the  recommendations  we  have  made  for  improving  this  act  merit 
your  sympathetic  consideration.  We  want  to  feel  sure  that  the  fruits  of  our 
country’s  God-given  resources  and  its  productive  achievements  are  put  to  use 
wherever  needed  for  human  welfare. 


Statement  Filed  by  Herman  Will,  Jr.,  Division  of  Peace  and  World  Order, 

General  Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns  of  the  Methodist  Church 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Herman  Will,  Jr.,  a  staff 
member  of  the  Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
I  am  presenting  this  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Division  of  Peace  and  World 
Order  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church,  which  meets  quadrennially, 
stated  in  1964 :  “The  desperate  unmet  needs  of  people  in  this  world  are  of 
grave  concern  to  Christians.  *  *  * 

“We  believe  that  economic  assistance,  which  seeks  to  make  the  benefits  of 
scientific  advance  and  industrial  progress  available  for  the  improvement  of 
underdeveloped  areas  is  an  example  of  both  Christian  love  and  practical 
international  brotherhood.” 

In  view  of  this  statement,  we  favor  the  extension,  expansion,  and  where 
desirable,  the  amendment  of  Public  Law  480  in  order  that  even  larger  quantities 
of  surplus  foods  may  reach  human  beings  in  need  through  either  governmental 
or  nongovernmental  channels.  We  would  like  to  encourage  a  long-range  pro¬ 
gram,  even  beyond  the  5  years  recommended  by  the  administration,  until  the 
newly  independent  and  developing  countries  are  able  to  depend  on  their  own 
efforts  to  provide  adequate  food  and  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

While  disposal  of  surplus  food  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  American  farmer 
and  the  American  taxpayer,  we  might  well  consider  going  further  in  our  Christian 
concern  and  sharing  some  of  the  foods  which  have  not  become  surplus,  but  which 
are  sorely  needed  to  overcome  malnutrition  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

We  would  approve  of  an  emphasis,  either  in  the  preamble  or  in  the  bill  itself, 
upon  the  rationale  of  the  program  being  one  which  primarily  seeks  to  meet  the 
world’s  hunger  needs  rather  than  being  largely  one  of  surplus  disposal.  This 
we  believe  to  be  consistent  both  with  the  Christian  Gospel  and  the  Methodist 
general  conference  statement.  Such  a  rationale  would  tend  to  make  more 
specific  Secretary  Freeman’s  excellent  general  statement  when  he  recently  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  program  as  an  expression  of  “the  high  moral  purpose  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.”  We  also  wish  to  note  our  agreement  with  Church  World 
Service  in  changing  their  slogan  from  “Share  Our  Surplus”  to  “Share  Our 
Substance.” 

Our  general  conference  further  stated :  “All  programs  of  *  *  *  economic  aid 
should  be  designed  to  benefit  the  peoples  of  underdeveloped  countries  and  their 
economies  rather  than  to  serve  political  *  *  *  purposes.”  Therefore,  our  ex¬ 
planation  of  general  conference  action  is  that  we  would  generally  favor,  under 
title  II,  the  possible  use  of  surplus  food  for  the  people  of  Communist  countries 
where  there  may  be  a  continuing  hunger  need  as  well  as  in  emergency  situations. 
In  other  words,  we  would  like  to  see  food  used,  not  as  a  political  weapon  in  the 
cold  war.  but  as  an  instrument  of  good  will  for  all  peoples. 

We  would  recommend  that  food  for  peace  be  used  increasingly  to  strengthen 
multilateral  programs,  particularly  those  of  U.N.  agencies,  rather  than  that 
it  consist  largely  of  bilateral  programs. 

Our  general  conference  has  declared  in  its  statement  of  1960 :  “We  sincerely 
acknowledge  the  liberal  contribution  by  the  United  States  *  *  *  of  food  *  *  * 
to  benefit  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.”  We  take  great  pleasure  in 
the  knowledge  that,  as  Secretary  Freeman  has  pointed  out :  “We  are  now  pro- 
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Tiding  school  lunches  for  40  million  children  *  *  *  in  over  a  hundred  coun¬ 
tries  *  * 

As  Christians,  we  support  the  program  basically  because  Christ  said : 
“*  *  *  for  I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  food  *  *  *  as  you  did  it  to  one  of 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  you  did  it  to  me.” 


Jesuit  College, 

St.  Bonifacius,  Minn.,  July  19, 1961f. 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellendeb, 

Senator  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Ellendeb  :  The  following  news  dispatch  was  sent  from  Santiago, 
Chile,  recently  by  means  of  the  National  Catholic  Press  service. 

“Cardinal  Silva  of  Santiago  has  proposed  to  the  U.S.  Government  a  change 
in  the  law  governing  the  distribution  of  U.S.  surplus  agricultural  products. 

“Up  to  now  the  U.S.  surpluses  have  been  distributed  absolutely  free  to  indigent 
families.  Cardinal  Silva  is  president  of  Caritas  International,  worldwide  Cath¬ 
olic  charity  organization  which  cooperates  with  Catholic  Relief  Services-Na- 
tional  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  in  the  distribution. 

“Cardinal  Silva  proposes  that  the  surplus  food  also  be  sold  at  half  its  market 
value  to  families  of  modest  means.  The  money  thus  received  would  be  used 
for  maintaining  housing  cooperatives,  building  schools,  and  other  community 
projects,  according  to  Cardinal  Silva.” 

The  facts  of  this  case  boil  down  to  this : 

(1)  U.S.  surpluses  are  currently  being  distributed  in  Chile  free  of  charge 
to  destitute  families. 

(2)  U.S.  surpluses  could  be  distributed  at  about  half  their  market  value  to 
families  who  are  not  destitute,  but  who  have  not  much  money  to  buy  food  at  the 
full  market  price. 

(3)  The  resulting  income  could  be  used  in  Chile  for  social  projects  which  are 
badly  needed. 

I  have  been  reading  in  the  paper  of  the  upcoming  election  in  Chile,  which  is 
seen  as  a  fight  between  Catholic  Social  Democrats  (liberals  who  favor  land  re¬ 
form)  and  Marxists  Socialists  (radical  liberals  who  would  fashion  a  second  Cuba 
in  Latin  America) . 

Programs  such  as  this  one  proposed  by  Cardinal  Silva  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  peaceful  settling  of  economic  crisis.  Much  of  Chilean  land  is  unarable 
so  they  have  been  forced  to  import  most  of  their  food  in  the  past  few  decades. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  will  attentively  consider  the  needs  of  the  Chilean  nation  and  approve 
an  extension  in  surplus  distribution  to  include  families  of  low  income  who  can 
pay  a  portion  of  the  market  price. 

I  would  appreciate  a  reply  from  you  indicating  your  stand  on  this  matter. 

Tours  truly, 


o 


Donald  Schallau. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  1963  FISHERY  AMENDMENT  TO 

PUBLIC  LAW  480 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  27,  1964 

House  of  Representatives, 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agricultural  Operations 

of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

IF ashington,  D.O . 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  recess  and  subsequent  postpone¬ 
ment,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  1310,  Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Hon.  W.  R.  Poage  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present  :  Representatives  Poage,  Jones  of  Missouri,  Harding, 
Matsunaga,  Dague,  and  Mclntire. 

Also  present :  Representative  Duncan. 

Hyde  H.  Murray,  assistant  clerk;  John  J.  Heimburger,  general 
counsel :  and  Robert  Bruce,  assistant  counsel. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  subcommittee  will  please  come  to  order. 

Our  colleague,  Congressman  Stanley  Tupper  is  with  us,  and  I 
understand  that  you  want  to  make  a  statement.  We  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MAINE 

Mr.  Tupper.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
would  like  to  associate,  myself  with  my  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Maine,  Congressman  Cliff  Mclntire,  in  commending  the  provisions 
of  section  401  of  Public  Law  88-205  to  permit  fishery  products  to  be 
included  in  the  food-for-peace  program  and  distributed  under  Public 
Law  480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  and  Development  Act  of  1954.  It 
seems  entirely  appropriate,  indeed  just,  that  fishery  products  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

The  food-for-peace  program  should  certainly  utilize  produce  har¬ 
vested  from  the  sea  to  help  provide  stability  to  our  domestic  fishing 
industry,  in  the  same  way  that  excess  products  harvested  from  the  land 
are  utilized  to  help  promote  stability  of  U.S.  agriculture.  Inclusion 
of  fishery  products  would  definitely  strengthen  the  food-for-peace 
program.  I  need  not  remind  this  committee  that  there  is  no  product 
that  is  higher  in  protein  value  than  fish  and  fish  products,  and  no 
product  more  necessary  to  the  diet.  If  we  are  to  attack  malnutrition 
and  assuage  hunger  in  many  areas  of  the  world,  we  certainly  must 
utilize  surplus  fishery  products. 
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Maine  sardines  are  a  good  example  of  the  many  fishery  products 
which  could  be  advantageously  used  in  this  program;  sardines  are 
exceptionally  nutritious,  very  inexpensive,  easily  shipped  and  distri¬ 
buted,  and  tasteful.  The  product  may  be  stored  for  indefinite  periods 
without  danger  of  spoilage.  At  times,  as  you  know,  the  Maine  sardine 
industry  faces  problems  of  surplus;  and  in  qualifying  for  the  food- 
for-peace  program,  the  outlook  becomes  much  brighter  for  this  in¬ 
dustry.  A  great  many  people  in  the  State  of  Maine  depend  directly 
and  indirectly  upon  this  resource  for  a  livelihood. 

As  a  former  commissioner  of  sea  and  shore  fisheries  for  the  State 
of  Maine  and  presently  a  member  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  I  am  familiar  with  the  many  problems  besetting 
the  commercial  fishing  industry  in  my  State  and  in  the  Nation.  Im¬ 
plementation  of  Public  Law  88-205,  section  103,  is  one  way  the  Con¬ 
gress  can  help  this  ailing  industry. 

Thank  you.  ^ 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Tupper.  We  are  very  glad® 
to  have  had  you  with  us.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  stay,  if  you 
can. 

Mr.  Tupper.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  hearing  me, 
sir. 

Mr.  McIntire.  May  I  join  with  the  chairman  in  expressing  appre¬ 
ciation  to  Congressman  Tupper  for  presenting  his  testimony  this 
morning  on  this  very  important  matter. 

Mr.  Tupper.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McIntire.  I  would  like  also  to  present  some  testimony  to  the 
committee.  However,  we  have  listed  as  witnesses  this  morning  three 
persons  from  my  State  of  Maine  who  are  here  to  present  testimony 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  and  with  the  chairman’s  permission  I 
would  like  it  very  much  if  we  were  to  proceed  with  the  department 
witnesses  first,  and  then  following  that,  I  would  appreciate  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  present  my  statement  and  to  introduce  those  officials 
from  Maine  and  others  who  are  here  to  present  testimony  to  the  sub¬ 
committee. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  be  glad  to  follow  that  course.  In  fact,  I  think 
that  it  might  expedite  matters  if  we  asked  you,  Mr.  McIntire,  to  callj 
the  witnesses,  if  you  care  to  do  so.  Why  do  you  not  just  call  the  wit-™ 
nesses  in  the  order  in  which  you  think  that  you  would  like  to  have 
them  called? 

Mr.  McIntire.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  department  witnesses  are  listed 
first,  and  I  would  suggest  that  they  be  heard  first,  and  then  following 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Butler,  the  second  witness,  I  will  be  happy  to 
make  my  statement. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  will  be  fine. 

The  next  witness,  therefore,  is  Mr.  Richard  H.  Roberts,  Deputy 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Sales  Programs,  Development  and  Op¬ 
erations,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  now,  Mr.  Roberts. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  H.  ROBERTS,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATOR  FOR  EXPORT  PROGRAMS  SALES  AND  OPERATIONS, 
FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
my  name  is  Richard  H.  Roberts  and  I  am  Deputy  Assistant  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  in  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  the  area  of  sales  and  operation  of  export  programs. 

I  do  not  have  a  prepared  statement.  I  feel  that  the  senior  witness 
here  is  Mr.  Butler  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  that  the 
best  that  I  can  do  is  to  assist  him  in  responding  to  any  questions  about 
Public  Law  480  operations  that  he  would  like  to  have  my  help  on. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  call  Mr.  Butler  now,  then,  and  he  can  make 
any  statement  that  he  cares  to  make.  And  you  can  join  him  at  the 
table. 

|  Mr.  Roberts.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now,  Mr.  Butler. 
Proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  BUTLER,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  FOR 
INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  E.  A.  POWER,  CHIEF, 
BRANCH  OF  STATISTICS;  D.  Y.  ASKA,  CHIEF,  BRANCH  OF  MAR¬ 
KETING;  AND  RALPH  CURTIS,  LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL;  ALL 
STAFF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  COMMERCIAL  FISHERIES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  Butler.  I  have  with  me  several  gentlemen  that  I  would  like 
to  have  sit  with  me. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  may  have  them  sit  with  you. 

Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am 
Assistant  Director  of  Industrial  Research  and  I  am  pinch-hitting  for 
our  Director,  Mr.  McKeman,  who  has  a  conflicting  appointment  in  the 
Senate.  He  regrets  that  he  is  not  able  to  be  here  today,  because  he  has 
a  great  interest  in  this  subject  and  is  interested  in  our  contributing  to 
I  the  overall  objective  of  Public  Law  480  and  the  food-for-peace  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  to  testify  before  this  com¬ 
mittee  and  to  give  you  a  brief  progress  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  with 
respect  to  actions  being  taken  to  implement  the  amendment  making 
fishery  products  eligible,  within  certain  limits,  under  titles  I  and  IV  of 
Public  Law  480.  Under  this  amendment,  fishery  products  can  qualify 
under  title  IV  immediately  and  under  title  I  after  January  1, 1965. 

Inasmuch  as  fishery  products  did  not  become  eligible  until  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  1963,  when  President  Johnson  signed  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1963  (Public  Law  88-205),  I  can  report  only  on  our  study  of 
the  problem  during  these  past  2  months,  and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
make  any  recommendations  at  this  time.  Since  this  is  a  new  program 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  our  principal  efforts  thus  far  have  been 
connected  with— 
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(1)  Studying  the  operational  mechanics  of  Public  Law  480  so  that 
we  can  best  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  his  au¬ 
thority  and  responsibilities  under  this  amendment.  In  addition,  we 
have  attempted  to  apprise  the  commercial  fishing  industry  with  respect 
to  its  opportunities  and  obligations.  We  have  been  working  closely 
with  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  with  the  food-for-peace  pro¬ 
gram,  and  Agency  for  International  Development.  I  would  like  to 
state  that  these  meetings  have  been  characterized  by  excellent  co¬ 
operation,  and  we  are  most  appreciative  of  the  guidance  and  experience 
available  from  these  representatives  in  the  conduct  of  our  study. 

(2)  In  addition  to  our  contacts  with  the  Government  agencies, 
we  have  issued  a  preliminary  progress  report  to  the  domestic  com¬ 
mercial  fishing  industry  through  its  trade  associations  advising  them 
of  the  general  operations  of  Public  Law  480  and  primarily  title  IV 
of  that  law  since  this  title  applies  to  fisheries  products  immediately. 
They  would  be  able  to  determine  whether  their  products  could  meet 
the  basic  criteria  upon  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  eventu¬ 
ally  determine  eligibility  for  programing  of  any  particular  fishery 
products  under  Public  Law  480. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  not  made  any  determinations  as 
to  whether  any  fishery  products  meet  the  criteria  for  programing 
under  title  IV  to  date,  but  several  fishing  groups  have  indicated  to 
us  that  they  will  be  making  commodity  nominations  under  this 
program. 

By  way  of  background,  I  would  like  to  explain  some  of  the  problems 
that  presently  face  our  domestic  fishing  industry.  We  are  not  now  a 
major  exporting  nation  as  far  as  fishery  products  are  concerned.  The 
United  States  imported  1.2  billion  pounds  of  edible  fishery  products 
in  1962  while  exporting  57  million  pounds.  However,  many  of  our 
traditional  fisheries  have  been  developed  largely  on  the  basis  of  export 
trade  and  up  to  World  War  II,  we  had  a  brisk  trade  with  such  im¬ 
portant  markets  as  the  Philippines,  Scandinavia,  Central  America, 
Western  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asian  countries.  Four  principal  fac¬ 
tors  have  generally  accounted  for  this  loss  in  exports  with  a  resulting 
loss  of  dollar  income  to  the  United  States : 

(1)  In  the  postwar  developmental  processes  many  countries  with 
previously  undeveloped  or  underdeveloped  fisheries  expanded  their 
fisheries  as  a  means  of  obtaining  U.S.  dollars  by  exporting  to  this 
country,  even  sometimes  at  the  sacrifice  of  food  for  their  people. 

(2)  Our  export  trade  pattern  for  many  fishery  products  was  upset 
during  World  War  II  when  these  products  were  diverted  for  relief 
feeding  and  wartime  troop  and  civilian  feeding  throughout  the  world. 

(3)  As  a  result  of  the  fishery  development  of  certain  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  their  products  came  into  direct  competition  with  our  previous 
export  markets  at  prices  far  below  those  of  our  products.  This  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  was  possible  largely  as  a  result  of  subsidies  made 
available  by  the  governments  of  those  countries  and  lower  production 
costs  because  of  lower  labor  costs. 

(4)  As  the  living  standards  in  the  United  States  have  improved, 
there  has  been  a  general  upgrading  of  foods  purchased  by  U.S.  con¬ 
sumers.  The  result  has  been  that  processors  of  some  of  our  traditional 
fisheries,  who  had  specialized  in  the  lower  income  market,  such  as 
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the  California  mackei'el  fishery  and  the  Maine  sardine  fishery,  were 
forced  to  limit  their  pack  since  their  traditional  customers  no  longer 
purchased  the  lower  cost  fishery  products  in  large  amount.  This 
has  caused  economic  difficulty  in  many  strategic  fishing  communities 
at  a  time  when  other  industries  were  booming  and  overall  employment 
was  rising  rapidly. 

Although  it  is  clear  that  surplus  of  fishery  products  may  occur  from 
time  to  time,  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  this  country 
is  faced  with  heavy  and  continued  surplus  stocks  of  fish.  The  highly 
seasonal  nature  of  so  many  of  our  important  fisheries  does  contribute 
to  the  uncertainty  of  the  supply-demand  ratio  and  as  a  result  ex¬ 
cessive  stocks  of  certain  fish  products  occur  that  are  beyond  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  processor  to  control  or  even  anticipate. 

For  instance,  the  production  of  canned  salmon  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  and  Alaska  is  compressed  into  a  very  short  packing  period.  As 
a  result,  a  salmon  canner  has  only  a  few  months  to  pack  for  a  full 
year’s  market.  Also,  he  gets  only  one  chance  to  catch  and  process 
these  fish  and  he  is  unable  to  predict  his  probable  pack  because  of 
such  factors  as  weather,  the  migration  patterns  of  the  fish,  and  in¬ 
ternational  competition  for  the  raw  product.  If  his  pack  exceeds 
market  demands,  he  is  either  forced  to  gamble  on  the  following  year’s 
pack  and  demand,  or  suspend  operations,  which  means  a  loss  in 
employment  and  to  the  economy. 

Another  striking  example  is  the  situation  facing  the  Maine  sardine 
canning  industry.  Over  the  past  several  years  its  pack  annually 
totaled  slightly  over  2  million  cases  and  there  were  no  particular 
inventory  problems.  However,  because  of  an  unpredictable  failure 
of  the  fish  to  appear  in  1961,  the  pack  of  Maine  sardines  amounted  to 
only  about  one-third  normal  pack.  Foreign  producers  quickly  filled 
this  market  void.  The  following  year,  the  Maine  pack  returned  to 
normal,  but  the  packers  found  that  their  previous  markets  were 
largely  taken  over  by  imports  and  the  industry  was  unable  immedi¬ 
ately  to  regain  its  former  shelf  space  in  traditional  markets.  Despite 
an  aggressive  advertising  and  promotion  program  plus  an  industry¬ 
wide  quality  control  program,  the  inventories  did  not  move  at  previous 
rates.  Normal  landings  continued  in  1963  and  the  same  supply- 
demand  imbalance  situation  seemed  imminent.  As  a  result  many 
canners  slackened  or  suspended  packing  operations,  causing  wide¬ 
spread  unemployment  in  local  Maine  communities  where  this  industry 
represents  the  principal  or  only  source  of  employment. 

The  California  mackerel  canners,  the  gulf  shrimp  canners,  and  the 
river  herring  packers  of  the  mid- Atlantic  also  operated  under  reduced 
packing  schedules  this  past  year  because  of  heavy  landings  and  fast 
buildup  of  inventories. 

These  conditions  are  now  under  intensive  study  in  the  department, 
as  to  how  they  might  fit  into  the  Public  Laxv  480  program.  Until 
these  studies  are  completed  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  to  what 
extent  current  stocks  of  fishery  products  could  be  utilized  in  this 
program. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  sure  that  I  did  not  understand  what  you  said, 
but  I  thought  that  you  said  that  fishery  products  were  used  to  great 
advantage  or  could  be  used  to  great  advantage  to  improve  the  food- 
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for-peace  program.  I  thought  that  was  one  of  your  earlier  state¬ 
ments,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  referred  to  the  food-for-peace 
program  per  se.  I  referred  to  Public  Law  480,  the  overall  program. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  Public  Law  480  program  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  understand  that  in  conclusion  you  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  you  do  not  know  how  they  can  be  used,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Butler.  At  the  moment  we  have  not  decided  how  they  might 
fit  into  the  program. 

Mr.  Poage.  How  they  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  Public  Law 
480  program — you  do  not  know  how  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  It  is  so  complicated  that  it  has  taken  quite  a  while 
even  with  the  help  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  determine 
that. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  law  does  include  that — the  law  says : 

For  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  title  IV,  the  term  “surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modity”  shall  include  any  domestically  produced  fishery  product  (not  including 
fish  flour  until  approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration)  if  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  had  determined  that  such  product  is  at  the  time  of  exportation  in 
excess  of  domestic  requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated  exports 
for  dollars. 

I  want  to  know  how  as  a  practical  matter  you  contemplate  imple¬ 
menting  the  program.  I  guess  that  you  do  not  know  that  that  is  the 
answer.  But  how,  as  a  practical  matter,  would  you  do  it — would  you 
go  out  and  buy  the  fish  at  the  market  price  and  then  give  them  away  ? 
Would  you  establish  some  kind  of  price-support  program?  In  Other 
words,  offer  fishery  products  without  any  control  over  the  production  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  No,  sir.  As  I  understand  the  legislation  as  it  applies 
to  fishery  products,  first  of  all,  fishery  products  are  not  price-support 
items. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  that  they  are  not  now,  but  if  you  go  out  and 
buy  them  and  give  them  away,  they  will  have  to  have  support. 

Mr.  Butler.  We  have  not  anticipated  doing  this.  Under  title 
IY  we  are  talking  about  sales  for  hard  currencies  on  long-term  loans, 
sir,  not  a  giveaway  program. 

Mr.  Poage.  Well,  but  you  still  would  have  to  go  out  and  buy  them, 
would  you  not,  in  order  to  sell  them  ?  How  would  you  get  them  for 
hard  currencies  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  As  I  understand  the  procedure,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  buys  them,  and  then  in  turn  the  long-term  loan  repays 
the  money  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Poage.  Somebody  has  to  go  out  and  buy  the  fish.  You  do  not 
plan  to  use  the  Department  of  the  Interior’s  funds  to  do  it.  You  are 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  spending  its  money  doing  this  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  do  not  believe  this.  What  I  understand  is  that  the 
country  that  wants  the  product  has  to  indicate  its  interest,  then  the 
arrangement  is  made  between  that  country’s  broker  and  the  broker 
owning  it  here  representing  the  producer  owning  the  property  to  sell 
the  product  for  hard  currency. 

Mr.  Poage.  To  sell  the  product  for  hard  currency,  with  a  loan 
at  2  percent  interest.  Who  carries  that  interest  and  the  loan? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  understand  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
does. 
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Mr.  Poage.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  understand  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
does. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  is  still  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  is  just  as  much  a  subsidy  as  any  of  the  rest  of  these 
other  programs  for  these  other  products.  I  am  saying,  let  us  face 
it  and  do  not  say  that  it  will  come  out  here  without  costing  anybody 
anything.  It  is  bound  to  cost  the  taxpayers,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  am  sure  that  this  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  you  are  willing  to  do  that  as  long  as  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture's  money  is  spent,  and  not  the  money  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior.  You  would  not  favor  letting  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  put  up  the  money,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  do  not  know  how  the  operation  of  the  finances  work. 
I  think  that  Mr.  Roberts  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  do  not  know  about  the  financial  side.  Is  that  not 
factually  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  this  morning,  to  talk  about  the 
"financial  side  of  this  subject.  These  people  are  not  sports  fishermen. 
They  are  not  out  fishing  just  because  they  like  to  fish.  They  are  out 
there  to  make  a  living,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Butler.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  that  is  the  financial  side  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Butler.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  So  we  have  to  talk  about  the  financial  side  as  well  as 
the  other  side,  do  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  think,  sir,  that  the  financial  side  is  already  set  up. 
We  are  just  applying  fish  to  the  program,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this,  that  you  are  perfectly 
willing  to  have  the  Department  of  Agriculture  spend  its  money,  al¬ 
though  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  certain  responsibilities  to 
the  fisheries— you  want  the  control,  but  you  do  not  want  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  it,  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  It  could  be  interpreted  that  way.  But  that  is  not  the 
way,  I  understand  the  way  the  legislation  works  out. 

Mr.  Poage.  Would  you  not  have  a  good  deal  of  complaint  if  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  were  to  decide  that  since  the  Department 
|of  the  Interior  is  involved  in  lands  that  the  Department  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior  should  spend  its  money  in  support  of  wheat  or  the  cotton  crop — 
you  would  feel  that  was  sort  of  unfair,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement.  I  think  we  would. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Might  I  say  at  this  point,  that  there  is  in  the  law 
a  funding  arrangement  for  the  purchase  of  this  product,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Butler.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  law  that  says  that  we  can 
use  up  to  $1  million — $1.5  million  Saltonstall-Kennedy  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  surplus  commodities  for  domestic  relief  purposes. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Has  there  been  a  determination  by  the  Department 
that  this  program  of  which  you  speak  is  something  separate  and 
apart,  functioning  exclusive  of  section  403(c)  (1)  of  Public  Law  88- 
205  and  that  the  commodity  would  still  be  made  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution  under  a  Public  Law  480  agreement?  Isn't  it  so  that  the 
actual  expenditure  of  those  funds  would  come  under  the  Saltonstall- 
Kennedy  program — has  not  there  been  this  determination  made  by 
the  Department  ? 
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Mr.  Butler.  As  I  said,  our  interpretation  is  that  for  purposes  of 
the  Saltonstall -Kennedy  .Vet,  the  money  could  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  surplus  fishery  commodities  for  disposal  to  domestic  relief 
channels. 

Mr.  Me  Inti  re.  What  is  the  Department’s  legal  interpretation  of 
that  point  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Saltonstall-Kennedy  program 
funds  could  be  used  under  Public  Law  480 — has  there  been  a  final 
determination  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Butler.  Under  title  I  and  IV,  it  would  be  my  opinion  that  we 
could — that  we  would  not  qualify  for  the  use  of  this  fund  for  these 
purposes,  since  they  are  for  long-term  loans  for  cash  and  counter¬ 
parts  in  the  case  of  title  I.  The  Saltonstall-Kennedy  program  is  pri¬ 
marily  to  help  solve  the  long-term  problems  of  the  fishing  industry 
through  research  and  the  development  of  tools  which  would  improve 
the  stability  of  the  fishing  industry  to  produce  and  to  compete  through 
research.  And  this  has  been  a  long-term  objective.  The  moneys  are 
assigned  to  this  purpose  now  to  the  extent  of  the  full  amount  of  the  a 
annual  appropriation.  " 

Mr.  McIntire.  That  aspect  of  the  fund  is  also  in  the  act  and  is 
being  used  now  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes,  the  full  amount  is  being  used  on  research  aspects. 

Mr.  McIntire.  On  the  research  project? 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes. 

Mr.  McIntire.  But  under  that  act,  no  part  has  been  used  to  pur¬ 
chase  surplus  commodities  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  No  surplus  commodities.  Over  the  years  there  have 
only  been  two  times  when  fish  were  considered  to  be  in  sufficient  sur¬ 
plus  to  buy  them  for  disposal  through  relief  channels,  but  not  in 
recent  times. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  we  are  very  much 
obligated  to  the  Department. 

Mr.  McIntire,  our  colleague,  will  now  present  a  statement,  and  he 
will  call  his  witnesses  in  such  order  as  he  desires. 

We  will  be  delighted  to  hear  from  you  now,  Mr.  McIntire. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CLIFFORD  G.  MclNTIRE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  1 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MAINE 

Mr.  McIntire.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee, 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  kindness  of  the  chairman  in  arranging  this 
opportunity  so  that  some  testimony  might  be  taken  in  the  hearings 
which  the  subcommittee  is  holding  in  connection  with  Public  Law  480, 
testimony  that  relates  to  the  amendment  which  was  made  to  Public 
Law  480  in  relation  through  Public  Law  88-205  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1963.  This  amendment  came  into  this  legislation  with  a 
relatively  minimum  amount  of  legislative  history,  other  than  state¬ 
ments  on  the  Senate  floor,  because  this  was  introduced  in  the  other 
body.  I,  therefore,  felt  that  it  would  be  important,  inasmuch  as  we 
are  considering  an  extension  of  Public  Law  480,  that  an  opportunity 
be  given  to  put  into  the  legislative  record  some  testimony  in  connection 
with  this  provision.  In  asking  the  chairman  to  give  this  phase  consid¬ 
eration,  I  hoped  that  some  legislative  record  would  be  developed  and 
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that  those  interested  in  the  provision  might  have  some  opportunity  to 
testify.  In  this  way  the  committee  and  the  Congress  would  have  some 
legislative  record  as  to  how  this  provision  would  be  implemented  now 
that  it  is  a  part  of  Public  Law  480. 

I  will  not  necessarily  read  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  file  it  for  the  record,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Poage.  Without  objection,  that  may  be  done,  as  well  as  any 
other  statements  that  witnesses  may  have,  they  may  file  them  for  the 
record  and  they  may  abbreviate  them  or  present  them  as  they  like. 
The  record  will  so  appear. 

Mr.  McIntire.  The  statement  which  I  will  file  for  the  record  is  a 
statement  in  support  of  the  fishery  products  provision  as  we  have 
referred  to  it,  and  also  I  wish  to  associate  Congressman  Bates  of 
Massachusetts  with  this  testimony.  And  as  Congressman  Tupper 
has  already  indicated,  and  as  one  of  the  two  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  Maine  and  interested  in  this  matter,  I  want  further  to  say 
that  Mr.  Tupper  and  I  are  associating  ourselves  in  this  presentation, 
this  morning. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you,  sir.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  time  I  would  like  to 
introduce  to  the  committee  the  persons  who  are  here  from  the  State 
of  Maine  to  express  their  interest  in  this  matter. 

First  I  would  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Ronald  Green,  who  is  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  sea  and  shore  fisheries  for  the  State  of  Maine.  Mr.  Green, 
if  you  will  come  forward,  you  may  proceed  with  your  statement,  with 
the  Chairman’s  permission. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 

(The  statement  of  Hon.  Clifford  G.  McIntire  follows:) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Clifford  G.  McIntire,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From 

the  State  of  Maine 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  to  establish  for  the  record  that  I  am  highly  pleased  that 
fish  products  have — through  Public  Law  88-205— been  made  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
My  interest,  in  having  this  accomplished  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  on 
February  21.  1963,  I  introduced  H.R.  3965,  legislation  designed  to  attain  this 
identical  objective.  Although  no  progress  was  made  with  respect  to  this  sepa¬ 
rate  legislation,  the  essence  of  this  bill  was  incorporated  into  Public  Law  88-205. 
)  In  effect,  this  adjustment  in  the  law  has  a  twofold  purpose.  In  the  first 
instance,  it  will  make  available  to  the  people  of  friendly  nations  throughout  the 
world  a  highly  nutritious  and  reasonably  priced  food  commodity.  In  the  second 
instance,  it  can  very  well  serve  as  a  convenient  vehicle  to  accommodate  surpluses 
as  they  occur  with  fishery  products,  thereby  lending  stability  to  the  price  of  these 
fishery  products  in  the  domestic  marketplace. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  under  this  newly  enacted  legislation,  fish  products 
would  be  eligible  to  participate  under  two  titles  of  Public  Law  480 — title  I,  the 
eommodity-for-foreign-currency  title,  and  title  IV,  the  long-term  loan  title.  And 
as  the  law  provides,  the  mechanics  of  title  I  will  not  be  implemented  until 
January  1,  1965. 

I  am  hopeful,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  administrative  machinery  of 
this  new  law  will  lie  quickly  adjusted  so  as  to  permit  the  prompt  participation  of 
fish  products  in  title  IV  functions.  I  am  also  hopeful  that,  in  the  interim,  the 
stage  will  be  properly  set  up  so  that  fish  products  will  be  permitted  to  take  part 
under  title  I  operations  right  at  the  outset  of  1965. 

My  interest  in  this  inclusion  of  fish  products  in  Public  Law  480  has  largely 
been  centered  in  making  Maine  sardines  eligible  for  participation  in  the  food-for- 
peace  program.  I  feel  that  this  product  is  eminently  equipped  to  take  part  in  this 
program,  for  not  only  is  it  possessed  of  highly  nutritious  food  value,  but  its 
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uniquely  packaged  form  makes  it  a  highly  protected  food  unit  that  can  be 
shipped  into  any  climate  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

There  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  many  influences  that  play  on  the  Ashing  industry  to 
cause  economic  imbalances,  and  surplus  situations  are  among  these.  And  al¬ 
though  we  must  immediately  recognize  that  this  new  phase  of  law  will  not  per¬ 
form  as  a  panacea  for  all  of  the  negative  influences  that  touch  upon  the  fishing 
industry,  nonetheless,  there  is  every  assurance  that  it  can  serve  as  a  very  valuable 
vehicle  for  coping  with  those  price  dislocations  that  result  from  surplus  supply 
conditions. 

As  a  further  note,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  proper  application  of  this 
newly  enacted  authority  can  very  well  contribute  to  an  expansion  of  markets  for 
fish  products  in  foreign  lands,  thereby  broadening  the  outlets  for  American- 
produced  fish  commodities.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  already  has  formulated  plans  for  exploring  the  market  potential  in 
various  foreign  areas,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  these  activities  will  be  properly 
coordinated  with  efforts  of  the  private  industry  toward  the  end  of  achieving 
optimum  benefits. 

I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record  of  these  hearings  that  the  Maine  sardine 
industry  stands  in  solid  support  of  this  inclusion  of  fish  products  in  the  food-for- 
peace  program.  And  this  industry  stands  ready  to  cooperate  with  both  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  in  the  implementation  of  this  program  which,  d 
I  feel  confident,  will  prove  to  be  a  program  that  brings  broad  benefits  to  nutrl-" 
tion-hungry  people  of  the  world  and  to  the  fishing  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  deeply  appreciate  having  the  opportunity  of  submitting  this 
statement  to  the  record  of  these  proceedings.  And  I  would  like  to  say  that  just 
as  I  have  a  vivid  interest  in  this  matter  of  fish  products  under  Public  Law  480, 
so  do  other  legislators  from  States  where  the  fishing  industry  is  an  important 
part  of  the  economy.  In  this  regard,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  in 
closing  that  it  is  the  desire  of  Congressman  William  H.  Bates,  of  Massachusetts 
to  be  associated  with  my  views  and  comments  relating  to  the  interest  of  the 
fishing  industry  in  this  new  aspect  of  law  where  fish  products  have,  through 
Public  Law  88-205,  been  made  eligible  to  participate  in  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

STATEMENT  OF  RONALD  W.  GREEN,  COMMISSIONER,  MAINE  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  OF  SEA  AND  SHORE  FISHERIES,  AUGUSTA,  MAINE 

Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Ronald  W.  Green,  commissioner  of  the  Maine  Department  of 
Sea  and  Shore  Fisheries,  and  I  am  appearing  before  you  today  as  a 
spokesman  for  Maine’s  commercial  fishing  industry.  In  this  capacity 
I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  expressing  the  appreciation  of  the 
Maine  industry  for  the  inclusion  of  fisheries  products  in  the  Publici 
Law  480  programs  and  to  point  out  that  this  inclusion  should  prove" 
most  beneficial  to  our  entire  commercial  fisheries — especially  those 
segments  which  produce  canned  seafood  products. 

We  believe  that  we  have  in  Maine  a  product  which  is  practically 
tailor-made  for  the  food-for-peace  program — our  Maine  sardines. 
These  sardines  are  an  excellent-tasting,  nutritious,  high-protein  food. 
They  are  packed  in  compact,  easy-to-handle  cans  which  require  no 
refrigeration  or  special  handling  and  which  have  a  long  shelf  life. 
The  small  herring  which  are  processed  into  sardines  are  usually  avail¬ 
able  in  plentiful  quantities.  In  fact,  each  year  many  millions  of 
pounds  of  fish  are  not  caught  or  processed  simply  because  the  domestic 
market  cannot  absorb  such  increased  production.  As  a  result,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  cases  of  top-quality  food  are  lost  to  a  world 
where  hunger  is  too  often  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

In  addition  to  Maine  sardines,  there  are  a  number  of  other  low- 
priced  canned  seafood  products  which  have  been  produced  in  the 
State  but  which,  because  of  a  lack  of  markets,  have  either  been  dis- 
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continued  or  are  currently  manufactured  in  very  limited  quantities. 
Certainly,  under  the  food-for-peace  program  there  would  seem 
to  be  very  great  possibilities  for  such  high-protein  items  as  canned 
mackerel,  alewives  and  the  larger  sizes  of  herring;  for  canned  fish 
flakes  and  fish  cakes;  and  possibly  even  for  such  items  as  canned 
mussels. 

In  our  opinion,  the  inclusion  of  such  canned  fisheries  items  as  these 
in  the  Public  Law  480  programs  would  serve  a  double-barreled  pur¬ 
pose.  On  the  one  hand  it  would  provide  a  much-needed  stimulus  to 
many  segments  of  Maine’s  commercial  fishing  industry,  and  on  the 
other  it  would  mean  inexpensive  and  nutritious  food  for  many  of  the 
hungry  millions  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world.  Maine 
is  fortunate  to  have  the  natural  resources  along  its  shores.  Thanks 
to  the  food-for-peace  program,  the  mechanism  now  exists  so  that 
these  resources  can  be  made  available  where  they  are  needed  most. 

Certainly  the  food-for-peace  program  must  be  considered,  along 
with  such  organizations  as  the  Peace  Corps,  as  among  the  most  im¬ 
aginative  and  humanitarian  projects  ever  undertaken  by  any  nation, 
and  we  in  Maine  feel  privileged  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  people  for  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  appear  here  today. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Green. 

Did  you  want,  Mr.  Mclntire,  to  call  all  of  your  witnesses  and  then 
let  us  question  them  en  bloc  or  do  you  prefer  to  have  us  question 
them  separately  ? 

Mr.  McIntire.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  suggestion.  Mr. 
Richard  Reed,  who  is  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Maine  Sardine 
Council  is  here  today,  but  he  has  indicated  to  me  that  he  wishes  his 
views  to  be  associated  with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Verne  McFadden, 
who  is  vice  president  of  the  Maine  Sardine  Packers’  Association.  And 
with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Verne  McFadden  to  present  his  testimony  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  McFadden  present  his 
testimony. 

Mr.  McIntire.  And  may  Mr.  Green  remain  here  and  respond  to  any 
questions  that  may  be  asked  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 

Mr.  McIntire.  I  am  very  happy  to  introduce  to  the  subcommittee 
Mr.  Verne  McFadden,  vice  president  of  the  Maine  Sardine  Associa¬ 
tion  of  McKinley,  Maine.  And  may  I  say  that  Mr.  McFadden  is  a 
packer  and  in  his  business  association  is  affiliated  as  manager  of  a 
Maine  sardine  packing  plant  for  the  Underwood  Co.,  but  he  is  here 
today  in  his  capacity  as  vice  president  of  the  Maine  Sardine  Packers’ 
Association.  I  am  very  happy  to  present  Mr.  Verne  McFadden. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  you  with  us,  Mr.  McFadden. 
We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 

STATEMENT  0 F  VERNE  McEADDEN,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  MAINE 
SARDINE  PACKERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  McFadden.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
my  name  is  Verne  McFadden.  actively  engaged  in  the  canning  of  sar¬ 
dines  at  McKinley,  Maine,  and  I  am  here  today  as  vice  president  of 
the  Maine  Sardine  Packers’  Association,  pinchhitting  for  our  presi- 
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dent,  Mr.  Iv.  R.  Trenholm,  who  is  unable  to  be  present.  With  me  is 
Richard  E.  Reed,  executive  secretary  of  the  Maine  Sardine  Council, 
as  well  as  the  association,  who  will  be  glad  to  assist  me  in  answering 
any  questions  that  you  may  have. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  us  to  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
you  and  we  wish  to  publicly  thank  our  Congressman  Clifford  G. 
Mclntire  for  making  such  an  arrangement. 

Members  of  our  association  who  represent  virtually  100  percent  of 
the  Maine  sardine  production  have  instructed  me  to  express  their 
great  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  the  inclusion  of  fishery  products 
in  the  Public  Law  480  programs.  Through  this  we  see  a  much-needed 
opportunity  for  expanded  markets  and  encouragement  for  our  Nation’s 
fishing  industry  as  well  as  the  addition  of  a  wide  variety  of  nourish¬ 
ing,  high-protein,  healthful,  modestly  priced  new  products  to  the 
food-for-peace  activities. 

We  have  faith  and  belief  in  the  humanitarian  as  well  as  other 
aspects  of  food  for  peace  and  certainly  hope  that  the  Congress  sees 
fit  to  continue  this  form  of  assistance  and  cooperation  with  the  food-  I 
short  nations  which  are  unable  to  produce  or  furnish  proper  and  ade¬ 
quate  nourishment  to  their  millions  of  citizens. 

Recently  some  members  of  our  industry  had  an  opportunity  to  hear 
an  address  by  Food  for  Peace  Director,  Richard  W.  Reuter,  at  the 
National  Caimers  Association  convention  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  facts  he  gave  as  well  as  his  comprehensive 
elucidation  of  the  purposes  and  goals  for  which  this  activity  was 
established. 

We  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  share  our  blessings  of  abundance 
with  the  less  fortunate  people  of  this  earth. 

Our  industry  considers  itself  most  favored  to  have  a  fishery  product 
which  is  so  ideally  suited  for  sale  and  distribution  under  this  pro¬ 
gram.  To  our  knowledge  there  are  none  better  presently  available. 

In  the  clear  cool  waters  off  the  coast  of  our  State  we  are  visited  each 
year  by  great  schools  of  firm,  flavorful,  succulent,  little  herring  which 
furnish  our  raw  material.  On  shore  we  have  29  modern  and  efficient 
canneries  which  process  these  fish  as  sardines  in  large  volume  with 
greater  production  possible  if  we  had  a  ready  marketplace  for  it. 

This  is  a  product  that  is  usually  in  great  abundance  and  which  can  i 
be  produced  to  sell  at  fair  prices  that  can  seldom  be  equaled  by  other  " 
foods  of  similar  body  building,  health,  and  nutritrte  qualities.  To 
quote  our  advertising  agency,  Maine  sardines  offer  “more  protein  per 
penny.” 

Our  can  is  designed  for  easy  handling  and  transportation,  long  shelf 
life  in  every  type  of  climate,  and  strong  enough  to  withstand  reason¬ 
ably  rough  handling. 

The  contents  are  the  meat  and  soft  bones  of  the  little  herring  with 
a  variety  of  oils  and  sauces  added  to  accentuate  all  of  the  flavor  and 
goodness.  A  can  of  Maine  sardines  is  a  rewarding  lunch  in  itself  and 
certainly  would  be  welcomed  by  anyone  who  is  suffering  from  the 
pangs  of  hunger. 

In  his  Dallas  talk,  Mr.  Reuter  stressed  the  concept  that  food  for 
peace  was  not  designed  to  set  up  a  relief  program  for  any  industry  but 
to  sponsor  a  goal  of  long-term  market  development.  This  appears 
to  us  to  be  a  very  solid  and  sensible  approach. 
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We  can  see  in  the  program  an  opportunity  for  greater  stabilization 
of  our  industry  and  a  reversal  of  its  declining  fortunes  through  such 
market  development. 

Since  1951  the  number  of  Maine  sardine  canneries  has  dwindled 
from  51  to  the  present  29  and  a  further  decrease  is  indicated  unless 
we  can  broaden  our  marketing  base.  As  it  stands  now  we  are  besieged 
by  increasing  imports  which  results  in  a  continuous  oversupply  of 
sardines  on  the  domestic  market.  Naturally  this  serves  to  depress 
prices,  more  often  than  not,  to  profitless  levels,  and  therefore  either 
additional  plant  closures  or  expanded  markets  appear  to  be  the  only 
answers  to  the  dilemma. 

Recently  our  council  has  launched  an  export  market  development 
program  and  is  finding  the  going  rather  rough  due  to  severe  price 
competition  by  the  foreign  producers.  Furthermore,  many  of  the 
countries  which  need  and  would  like  to  purchase  large  quantities  of 
Maine  sardines  are  stymied  because  of  the  lack  of  dollars. 

.  We  do  not  look  upon  food  for  peace  as  being  a  cure-all  for  the  ills 
I  of  our  industry  but  do  see  it  as  an  instrument  of  help  to  support  our 
own  development  efforts.  We  envision  a  completely  new  and  favor¬ 
able  outlook  for  the  future  of  the  Maine  sardine  industry,  if  our  prod¬ 
uct  creates  a  demand  from  those  countries  which  are  eligible  and  desir¬ 
ous  of  taking  advantage  of  the  transactions  available  to  them  under 
titles  I  and  IV,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  this  should  not  happen. 

The  removal  of  sizable  quantities  of  sardines  from  our  industry’s 
inventories  from  time  to  time  would  be  of  inestimable  encouragement 
to  our  canners,  fishermen,  and  workers  and  almost  certainly  provide  a 
stimulant  for  the  rebuilding  of  this  segment  of  the  fishing  industry 
which  has  been  in  a  continuous  decline  since  World  War  II. 

As  we  see  it  Maine  sardines  are  one  of  the  best  examples  of  how  food 
for  peace  can  serve  its  twofold  purpose  of  getting  modestly  priced 
protein  and  nourishment  to  the  world's  hungry  and  bolstering  our 
domestic  economy  at  the  same  time.  Such  an  example  seems  to  make 
our  foreign  aid  efforts  more  realistic  and  logical. 

Over  the  long  term  we  visualize  the  establishing  of  permanent  and 
profitable  new  export  markets  for  Maine  sardines,  thereby  helping  to 
perpetuate  a  95-year-old  American  industry  long  after  the  need  for 
I  foreign  aid  has  been  eliminated. 

As  it  stands  now  we  are  virtually  100  percent  dependent  upon  the 
domestic  market  which  is  continuously  plagued  by  supply-and- demand 
problems  and  have  to  control  our  pack  rigidly  and  carefully  with 
periodic  times  of  unemployment,  economic  dislocation,  and  great 
distress. 

Thirteen  years  ago  our  canners  asked  the  Maine  Legislature  to  im¬ 
pose  a  25-cent-a-case  tax  upon  them  to  finance  an  industry  develop¬ 
ment  program  consisting  of  quality  control  and  improvement,  greater 
consumer  demand  through  advertising  and  promotion  as  well  as  other 
activities.  About  $7.5  million  has  been  expended  by  our  compara¬ 
tively  small  industry  on  this  project  in  its  fight  for  survival  which  is 
clear  evidence  that  we  have  never  operated  on  the  philosophy  that 
Government  handouts  were  our  only  salvation. 

However,  we  look  upon  food  for  peace  as  something  different — as 
an  opportunity  for  America  and  for  the  safeguarding  of  its  food- 
producing  capacity. 
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In  closing  I  wish  to  suggest  that  foreign  participants  in  the  food- 
for-peace  activities  will  welcome  this  added  selection  of  products 
which  will  be  made  available  by  our  marine  farmers.  A  bit  of  fish 
always  goes  well  with  a  loaf  of  bread,  glass  of  milk,  or  piece  of  cheese. 

I  thank  you  for  your  time  and  interest  and  hope  that  these  few  re¬ 
marks  have  helped  to  impress  you  of  the  importance  to  the  Maine 
sardine  industry  and  the  fishing  industry  in  general  that  we  rate  the 
inclusion  of  fishery  products  under  Public  Law  480. 

If  there  are  any  questions,  we  will  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  McFadden. 

Now,  are  there  others  that  you  want  to  bring  in  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Mclntire  ? 

Mr.  McIntirk.  Well,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  think  that  the  only 
remaining  witness  on  the  schedule  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
Mr.  De  Lucien  of  the  National  Canners  Association;  would  it  be  per¬ 
haps  appropriate  for  his  testimony  to  be  made,  and  this  would  finish 
the  list  of  witnesses? 

Mr.  Poage.  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  appear  with  the 
group.  He  has  perhaps  much  the  same  viewpoint. 

Mr.  McIntire.  I  expect  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  if  it  is  your 
pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman,  then  I  would  be  very  happy  if  Mr.  De  Lucien 
presented  his  testimony,  and  then  all  of  the  witnesses  would  have 
been  heard,  and  the  presentation  of  those  of  us  from  Maine  would  be 
completed,  and  the  committee  could  then  proceed  with  questioning, 
if  that  is  the  pleasure  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  come  up,  Mr.  De  Lucien,  to 
the  table  and  to  present  your  statment. 

STATEMENT  OF  RONALD  W.  DE  LUCIEN,  DIRECTOR,  FISHERY 
PRODUCTS  PROGRAM,  NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  De  Lucien.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Mr.  De  Lucien  is  the  director  of  the  fishery  products 
program  of  the  National  Canners  Association  and  has  been  following 
this  proposal  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  I  am  sure  that  his 
testimony  will  add  to  the  legislative  record  that  we  are  attempting 
to  put  together  today  in  relation  to  this  amendment  to  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 

Mr.  De  Lucien.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
with  your  permission  I  would  like  to  read  a  short  statement  that  I  have 
today  and  at  the  end  of  which  I  would  request  permission  to  read 
a  telegram  from  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries,  an  association 
representing  the  salmon  industry,  and  to  insert  this  in  the  record, 
with  your  permission. 

Mr.  Poage.  Without  objection  that  may  be  done. 

Mr.  De  Lucien.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Ronald  W.  De  Lucien,  director  of  the  fishery  products  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  The  fishery  products 
program  as  part  of  the  national  trade  association  representing  com¬ 
mercially  canned  food  processors  represents  substntially  the  entire 
production  of  canned  fishery  products.  This  statement  on  behalf  of 
our  fish  canner  members,  is  brief  in  order  to  conserve  your  time,  but  we 
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will  attempt,  to  indicate  our  interest  and  support  for  the  extension  of 
Public  Law  480,  as  amended. 

Although  this  matter  is  not  an  issue  before  your  subcommittee  we 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  express  our  support  for  the  recent  in¬ 
clusion  of  domestically  produced  fishery  products  under  titles  I  and 
IV  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (Public  Law  480). 

In  the  enactment  of  this  amendment  to  Public  Law  480,  the  food- 
for-peace  program,  we  are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
recognized  that  domestically  produced  fishery  products  will  serve 
a  useful  function  in  fulfilling  the  objectives  of  this  program.  It  is 
known  that  foreign  governments  have  requested  in  the  past  that 
canned  fishery  products  be  made  available  under  the  food-for-peace 
program. 

The  director  of  the  food-for-peace  program,  Richard  W.  Reuter,  has 
in  the  past  strongly  endorsed  the  inclusion  of  high-protein  fish  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  program.  Also,  Senator  George  McGovern,  former  di¬ 
rector  of  the  program,  has  also  strongly  endorsed  this.  Speaking  for 
the  proposal  in  the  Senate,  he  said : 

I  believe,  if  we  wish  to  strengthen  our  food-for-peace  program — a  program 
which  enjoys  the  support,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  every  Senator — we  could  make  a 
great  contribution  to  the  program,  with  little  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  by  including 
tisli  and  fish  products  under  the  terms  of  the  program. 

We  feel  that  the  inclusion  of  U.S.  fishery  products  in  this  program 
is  a  twofold  accomplishment.  As  is  well  recognized,  many  countries 
wish  to  obtain  protein  foods  such  as  fish.  The  United  States  has 
a  good  supply  of  these  high-protein  fishery  products — such  as  sar¬ 
dines,  both  Maine  and  California  types,  mackerel  and  pink  salmon, 
among  others — which  would  be,  we  believe,  available  as  a  vital  protein 
supplement,  at  relatively  low  cost,  in  the  diets  of  many  developing 
nations.  The  world’s  food  program  has  been  said  to  currently  involve 
not  an  inadequacy  of  food  but  only  an  imbalance  in  its  distribution. 
The  inclusion  of  canned  fish  in  the  food-for-peace  program  will  help 
to  right  the  imbalance  by  delivering  surplus  fishery  products  when 
available  to  those  in  need. 

Secondly,  we  view  the  recent  law  as  a  means  to  develop  new  markets 
for  U.S.  produced  fishery  products  overseas.  To  the  extent  that  over¬ 
sea  markets  for  U.S.  fishery  products  may  be  developed  on  a  long¬ 
term  basis,  the  recent  amendment  will  prove  to  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  entire  domestic  fisheries  industry,  including  fishermen,  processors, 
and  distributors,  in  helping  to  stabilize  the  market  for  such  products. 

As  an  example,  the  California  mackerel  industry  in  1963  was  faced 
with  a  curtailment  on  the  fish  landed  because  of  a  limited  market  for 
the  product  in  this  country.  The  recent  amendment,  when  put  into 
effect,  would  help  to  alleviate,  we  believe,  surplus  conditions  in  this 
market  and  aid  in  bringing  stability  to  the  domestic  industry. 

We  understand  that  the  participation  of  domestically  produced 
fishery  products  in  the  food-for-peace  program  will  depend  on  findings 
to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  on  the  negotiation  of 
international  agreements  which  meet  all  of  the  basic  requirements  of 
Public  Law  480.  The  initial  participation  may  well  be  modest,  how¬ 
ever,  we  do  hope  that  fishery  products  will  be  utilized  when  abundant 
supplies  exist  in  the  domestic  market  and  the  products  are  needed 
overseas. 
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Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you,  Mr.  De  Lucien. 

Mr.  De  Lucien.  I  would  like  now  to  read  a  telegram  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Poage.  Certainly. 

Mr.  De  Lucien.  It* is  from  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries, 
signed  by  Stanley  G.  Tarrant.  This  is  an  organization  representing 
the  salmon  canning  industry  in  Alaska,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

(The  telegram  referred  to  follows :) 

Seattle,  Wash.,  February  26, 196Jf. 

Ronald  W.  de  Lucien, 

Care  of  the  National  Gunners  Association, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  present  to  Hon.  Harold  B.  Cooley,  chairman  of  the  House  Agricultural 
Committee,  Washington,  tomorrow  morning,  the  following  statement : 

“This  is  to  respectfully  express  our  support  for  the  inclusion  of  domestically 
produced  fishery  products  under  titles  I  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Development 
aud  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  480).  The  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries,  a 
trade  association  substantially  representing  the  salmon  canning  industry  of 
the  States  of  Alaska,  Oregon,  and  Washington  view  the  inclusion  of  fishery 
products  in  this  program  for  the  first  time  as  a  vast  opportunity  to  expand 
markets  overseas  for  fishery  products  and  assist  in  fulfilling  the  objectives  of 
the  food-for-peace  program.  Therefore  we  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  appreciation  and  to  acknowledge  our  recognition  of  this  opportunity 
for  the  fishing  industry.  Mr.  Ronald  de  Lucien  is  hereby  authorized  to  make 
further  verbal  statements  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries  before 
your  committee  at  the  hearing  February  27, 1964.” 

Respectfully  yours, 

Stanley  G.  Tarrant, 
President,  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McIntire.  T  think  it  would  be  interesting  for  the  record  of  this 
hearing  to  show-  that  there  is  broad  territorial  interest,  you  might  say, 
geographic  interest  in  this  amendment.  The  amendment  in  the  other 
body  was  proposed  by  Senator  Bartlett  of  Alaska,  and  associated  with 
him,  of  course,  were  many  other  Senators;  however,  this  proposal  has 
rather  broad  geographic  interest,  and  I  wanted  to  inject  that  into  the 
record  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  that  the  whole  program  has  a  wide  interest. 
We  are  all  concerned  with  it.  I  would  like  the  record  to  show  just 
what  the  witnesses  feel  about  subsidies.  I  repeat  that  I  am  not  try¬ 
ing  to  put  anybody  on  the  spot,  to  work  anybody  into  a  trap,  because 
I  believe  in  subsidies,  but  I  want  to  find  out  your  views,  and  I  just 
wonder  if  the  members  of  this  panel  would  care  to  tell  us  how  they 
feel  about  subsidizing  gifts  of  food  to  other  nations. 

Mr.  McIntire.  As  a  matter  of  protocol  I  suppose  that  I  am  sup¬ 
posed  to  respond  first.  I  am  on  record,  certainly,  as  having  helped 
within  this  committee  to  write  Public  Law  480,  and  this  puts  me  on 
record  in  a  qualified  sense,  certainly,  in  relation  to  this  point. 

Mr.  Poage.  Of  course,  I  am  sure  that  our  colleague  is,  but  many 
others  so  often  come  here  and  they  want  help,  but  they  so  often  say 
that  they  do  not  want  any  subsidy  help.  I  just  want  to  find  out  if 
some  of  those  people  who  do  not  want  help — who  do  not  want  Govern¬ 
ment  dollars — believe  in  subsidies.  I  wonder  if  you  would  express 
yourself,  Mr.  McFadden? 

Mr.  McFadden.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  think  that  I  under¬ 
stand  the  question.  All  of  the  statements  that  we  have  made  to  you 
are  true,  and  I  believe  that  I  am  sure,  speaking  for  myself — obviously 
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I  cannot  speak  for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the  sardine  industry,  but 
I  believe  that  we  understand  what  subsidy  is.  And,  personally,  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  it.  I  realize  that  in  this  particular  case  that  we 
are  referring  to — and  this  will  also  include  many  others — while  we 
are  here  on  this  particular  subject  that  to  this  subsidy,  I  believe  that 
we  can  increase  the  market  for  sardines  over  the  years.  We  have  a 
quality  product.  We  have  spent  considerable  amounts  of  money  de¬ 
veloping  our  quality.  The  records  will  prove  that  over  the  last  4 
years  it  has  steadily  been  increased. 

You  asked  the  question,  and,  yes,  I  believe  in  subsidies. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  have  a  question. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  would  like  to  get  to  the  rest  of  them,  first. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  It  is  with  reference  to  one  fact  that  he  men¬ 
tioned  about  subsidy.  In  one  of  the  statements  here  something  was 
said  about  the  subsidizing  by  other  countries  of  the  fishing  industry, 
and  fishery  products.  As  I  have  observed  when  I  have  gone  to  the 
market — and  I  like  sardines  and  I  eat  a  lot  of  sardines — I  have  ob¬ 
served  that  sardines  imported  are  so  much  higher  in  price  than  the 
Maine  sardines  for  instance.  It  is  not  the  price  that  gives  the  competi¬ 
tive  relationship,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  McFadden.  I  did  not  get  the  last  part  of  your  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Price  is  not  the  competitive  factor  in  your 
business,  is  it,  with  the  foreign  product  selling  at  a  higher  price? 

Mr.  McFadden.  Maine  sardines,  historically — well,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain,  I  am  sorry — I  am  not  able  to  answer  your  question — I  am  more 
in  the  production  end  of  it,  but  my  observation  would  be,  sir,  that  in 
certain  areas  you  will  find  imported  sardines  and  you  will  also  find 
certain  types  of  Maine  sardines  that  are  very  near  comparable  in  price 
to  the  imported  sardines,  that  is,  there  may  be  one  or  two  grams  of 
special  curing  and  sauces  that  are  very  high,  but  we  have  the  difference 
between  the  key  and  the  keyless  pack.  Our  executive  secretary,  prob¬ 
ably,  could  answer  that  question.  He  would  have  a  broader  knowledge 
of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  And  if  you  would  like  a  comment  from 
him,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  You  are  familiar  with  how  other  countries 
and  what  other  countries  do  subsidize  sardines? 

Mr.  McFadden.  No,  sir,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Does  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Green,  know  about 
the  subsidization  of  other  countries  as  it  relates  to  sardines? 

Air.  Green.  Not  to  sardines  in  particular,  but  sardines  would  be 
a  part  of  any  of  the  fishery  programs  that  are  being  carried  on  by 
any  of  these  countries  in  which  we  find  ourselves  in  Maine  in  com¬ 
petition  with,  and  I  do  know  that  they  do  enjoy  a  heavily  subsidized 
program,  as  far  as  their  fishery  interests  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Well,  let  us  take  specifically  Norway,  do 
they  enjoy  a  subsidy  on  their  sardines  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I  cannot  answer  so  far  as  the  sales  price  is  concerned, 
but  I  do  know  that  they  enjoy  a  subsidy  so  far  as  boat  construction 
and  plant  modernization  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  If  they  are  always  a  high  price  sardine 
product,  it  would  appear  that  a  subsidy  is  not  necessary  in  their  case. 
I  cannot  quite  get  the  picture  as  to  that.  It  was  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  statements — I  believe  it  was  in  Mr.  McKernan’s  statement  about 
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the  subsidy,  and  I  should  have  asked  him,  but  I  was  not  here  at  the 
time.  But  I  am  interested  in  the  subject  or  the  question  of  the  sub¬ 
sidy  abroad  and  this  competition  that  presents  itself  because  of  this 
subsidy.  I  would  like  to  have  some  information  on  that,  if  anybody 
could  lend  any  information  on  it.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that, 
Mr.  Mclntire  ? 

Mr.  McIntire.  Mr.  Butler  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  indi¬ 
cates  that  he  would  be  happy  to  comment  on  that  point,  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  McIntire.  May  Mr.  Butler  make  a  brief  comment  to  the  point 
that  Mr.  Jones  has  raised  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  Butler.  Sir,  our  reference  to  subsidies  abroad  and  the  impact 
on  the  product  was  in  a  broad  sense.  I  can  give  you  several  examples, 
particularly  in  the  canned  fish  area.  There  are,  as  Mr.  Green  said,  in 
many  foreign  countries  subsidies  in  support  of  low  rate  interest,  ad-  d 
vances  for  construction  of  vessels,  procurement  of  gear,  salt  allowance  ™ 
for  the  curing  of  the  product — these  are  kinds  of  subsidies  which,  indi¬ 
rectly,  buttress  the  economic  situation,  so  that  the  canned  fish  can 
be  competitive  at  a  high  or  low  price. 

In  the  frozen  fish  field,  for  example,  and  also  in  the  canned  fish, 
there  are  combines  which  are  semigovernmentally  controlled,  so  that 
the  price  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  competition  in  order  to  sell  the  prod¬ 
ucts  which  are  so  important  in  the  country.  For  example,  in  Norway 
and  Iceland,  they  depend  largely  on  the  fishing  industry  for  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  their  economy.  They  have  to  sell  fishery  products  in 
order  to — in  order  to  do  this,  they  take  whatever  measures  seem  feas¬ 
ible  to  them  and  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  fishery  products  com¬ 
petitive  on  the  world  market. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  subsidies  that  we  are  speaking  of  here. 

At  the  time  of  sale  there  is  not  often  a  subsidy.  You  can  recognize, 
that  is,  one  that  you  can  recognize,  but  in  the  total  gamut  attaching 
to  the  sale  there  are  subsidies  that  we  do  have  to  combat. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  There  are  no  direct  subsidies,  so  far  as  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  There  are  some  direct  subsidies.  There  is  assistance  A 
in  the  form  of  negotiating  sales  and  things  of  this  kind  which  I  would  ^ 
call  a  direct  subsidy.  There  is  an  allowance  for  the  purchase  of  salt 
for  the  curing  of  the  fish  which  I  would  call  a  direct  subsidy.  There 
are  direct  grants  for  the  purchase  of  vessels  which  are  direct  subsidies, 
which  then  in  turn  are  used  for  the  fishing  operation,  but  they  start 
with  the  fish  itself. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Thank  you.  I  am  sorry  that  I  interrupted. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  wanted  to  know  how  it  affects  the  com¬ 
petition. 

Mr.  Poage.  Now  if  I  may  go  back  to  my  own  question.  Mr.  Jones 
was  talking  about  foreign  products  and  the  policy  of  foreign  nations. 

I  am  talking  about  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  I  understood  Mr.  McIntire  and  McFadden  to  say 
that  they  believed  in  subsidies,  that  they  did  not  think  that  it  was 
something  to  be  avoided  just  because  it  involved  a  subsidy,  and  that 
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they  would  find  no  fault  with  the  Government  assisting  in  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  fishery  products  because  it  took  some  public  money  to  move  it. 
Is  that  your  view,  Mr.  Green  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I  believe  that  your  statement  more  or  less,  answers  your 
question,  so  far  ,as  I  am  concerned.  We,  in  Maine,  are  an  export  State. 
We  are  in  direct  competition  with  these  other  countries  that  are 
marketing  their  products  within  this  country.  We  do  know  that  as 
Mr.  Butler  pointed  out  that  the  other  countries  are  receiving  heavy 
subsidies  in  one  form  or  another. 

I  have  always  been  a  firm  believer  that  we  have  the  responsibility 
to  our  own  industry  and  both  the  State  and  the  Federal  level  to  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  to  our  domestic  fishing  industry. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  De  Lucien,  do  you  agree  in  a  subsidy  as  such  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Pardon  me  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  I  asked  Mr.  De  Lucien  if  he  agreed  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  vicious  in  a  subsidy  as  such  ? 

Mr.  De  Lucien.  We,  Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  support  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  titles  I  and  IV. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  not  asking  your  opinion  about  that.  What  do 
you  think  about  subsidies  on  wheat — do  you  think  that  is  bad  to  sub¬ 
sidize  the  exportation  of  wheat? 

Mr.  De  Lucien.  Well,  I  cannot  speak  for  the  association  in  this 
capacity,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  if  you  would  concede  to  that  and  take  a 
personal  comment. 

Mr.  Poage.  All  right. 

Mr.  De  Lucien.  The  subject  of  wheat  subsidies,  I  think,  has  tended 
to  help  the  wheat  industry  and  to  expand  the  shipment  of  wheat  over¬ 
seas  which  I  understand  approximates  80  percent  of  our  total  wheat 
production  that  does  go  overseas.  It  would  seem  that  this  program 
helps  in  the  balance-of-payments  problem  and  gives  some  stability  to 
that  industry. 

Mr.  Poage.  Are  you  opposed  to  it  or  are  you  for  it  ? 

Mr.  De  Lucien.  Well,  in  that  context  I  would  be  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  would  be  in  favor  of  it,  and  then  you  would  apply 
the  same  thing  to  cotton — you  would  apply  approximately  the  same 
thing  to  feed  grains  ? 

Mr.  De  Lucien.  But  the  point  I  would  like  to  make  clear  is,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that- - 

Mr.  Poage.  I  did  not  ask  you  to  make  a  point.  I  just  asked  you 
about  the  point  that  I  was  making.  I  want  you  to  talk  about  that. 

Mr.  De  Lucien.  I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  that  I  am  hedging,  but 
you  want  me  to  further  amplify  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  We  can  just  take  it  that  you  are  opposed  to  all  sub¬ 
sidies — -shall  we  put  it  that  way  ? 

Mr.  De  Lucien.  Could  you  define  the  word  “subsidy”  for  me,  sir? 
That  is  a  broad  term  and  it  is  used  today  with  many  meanings. 

Mr.  Poage.  Where  the  Government  pays  money  to  move  a  com¬ 
modity  from  private  hands  to  other  private  hands. 

Mr.  De  Lucien.  In  relation  to  the  fish  canning  industry  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  I  did  not  ask  you  one  word  about  the  fish  canning 
industry  this  time,  Mr.  De  Lucien.  And  I  think  that  you  have  made 
it  quite  plain.  I  do  not  mean  to  embarrass  you.  I  just  want  to  see 
whether  you  agree  with  me  or  not.  Obviously  you  do  not  agree  with 
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me.  You  are  under  no  obligation  to  do  so.  I  do  not  see  any  purpose 
in  prolonging  the  record. 

Now,  let  me  ask  these  gentlemen  who  say  they  do  favor  subsidies, 
do  you  favor  subsidies  where  there  is  no  control  over  the  production 
of  a  commodity?  There  is  control  in  the  case  of  wheat.  I  asked 
about  wheat  here  a  moment  ago.  There  is  certainly  a  control  over 
the  production  of  wheat.  And  the  reason  is  that  the  Government  does 
not  want  to  pay  out  too  much  subsidy.  Do  you  favor  subsidizing  un¬ 
limited  production  ?  I  am  not  asking  about  fisheries,  but  as  a  general 
proposition,  do  you  favor  a  subsidy  on  unlimited  production? 

Mr.  McFadden.  Are  you  asking  me,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 

Mr.  McFadden.  I  would  like  to  know  more.  I  would  say  “No” 
I  would  not  be  against  it.  I  would  say  I  would  not  favor  unlimited 
subsidies.  There  are  so  many  things  that  might  be  in  that  particular 
thing. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  that  that  is  true  of  such  a  question. 

Mr.  McFadden.  I  am  willing  to  answer,  however. 

Mr.  Poage.  Again  trying  to  be  fair  with  you,  I  will  tell  you  that 
I  do  not — I  do  not  favor  subsidies — subsidizing  unlimited  production, 
whether  it  be  on  wheat  or  on  cotton  or  on  rice  or  any  of  the  rest  of 
these  commodities — I  do  not  favor  that — I  am  just  asking  whether  you 
favor  subsidy  on  unlimited  production. 

Mr.  McFadden.  I  think  that  I  answered  that  way  just  before  that 
I  do  not,  unless  there  is  some  particular  situation  for  a  certain  definite 
purpose. 

Mr.  Poage.  Some  temporary  proposition  ? 

Mr.  McFadden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  upon  that,  but  as  a  fixed  prop¬ 
osition,  Mr.  Green,  what  do  you  think  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Green.  I  feel  that  that  question  posed  to  any  person  would 
have  to  be  answered  in  the  negative.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us 
could  ever  agree  that  we  would  favor  subsidy  on  unlimited  production. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  answered  exactly  as  I  would.  I  find  no  fault 
with  that.  It  brings  us  down  to  the  practical  proposition  of  just 
how  far,  just  what  should  we  do  about  this  matter.  That  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  real  question.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  answer  it 
until  we  understand  these  other  things.  There  are  a  great  many 
people  who  tell  us  that  the  Government  ought  not  to  inject  itself  into 
agriculture  or  into  the  production  of  any  kind — that  it  ought  not 
to  help  the  producers  at  all.  They  say  that  they  do  not  want  any 
help,  but  our  industry  here  needs  it.  I  am  not  talking  about  your 
industry.  I  am  talking  about  industry  in  general.  I  am  not  trying 
to  criticize  you  gentlemen,  but  just  what  would  you  do — how  far 
would  you  go — would  you  have  the  Government  buy  these  commodi¬ 
ties,  process  these  commodities,  ship  these  commodities  at  Government 
expense,  deliver  these  commodities  at  Government  expense,  and  on 
sardines  would  you  deliver  them  over  into  the  Congo — would  you  do 
that — do  you  think  it  is  necessary,  Mr.  Green — do  you  think  that  we 
should  deliver  crackers  to  go  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Cheese  that  is  being  shipped — cheese  is  being  shipped 
right  at  the  present  time. 
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Mr.  Poage.  I  want  to  know  how  far  should  we  go.  How  much 
should  we  do  to  give  this  stuff  away. 

Mr.  Green.  I  think  we  tried  to  make  it  clear — at  least  I  did — being 
a  country  boy,  I  may  not  have  made  myself  quite  clear  on  this,  but 
my  testimony  here  today  was  merely  to  point  out — and  I  tried  to  make 
myself  clear — that  in  the  event  that  you  did  find  yourself  with  a 
surplus  and  there  was  a  need  for  high-protein  product,  and  this  pro¬ 
gram  we  really  believe  in,  or  I  do,  1  believe  that  it  contributes  more 
to  the  underprivileged  countries  than  does  ready  cash,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  can  help  the  domestic  industry  here.  I  feel  whenever 
there  is  a  surplus  and  a  product  that  is  needed  in  another  country,  that 
fishery  products  could  be  incorporated  into  the  present  program,  and 
that  seems  to  be  working  quite  well. 

Mr.  Poage.  This  goes  to  the  point  that  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  And 
I  think,  frankly,  that  I  do  not  know  my  own  views  on — how  far 
should  we  go  in  the  way  of  processing  and  delivering  surplus  foods 
to  needy  people  abroad?  Most  people  will  agree,  I  think,  that  when 
we  have  a  surplus  of  a  commodity  here  at  home  and  if  there  are 
people  who  are  hungry,  no  matter  where  they  are,  that  it  is  just  the 
right  thing  for  us  to  give  them  the  food  that  we  have.  We  are  not 
taking  it  away  from  anybody  at  home.  We  generally  agree  that  it  is 
perfectly  proper  and  that  we  should  give  them  the  food.  How  much 
further  should  we  go?  I  do  not  know.  When  I  open  a  can  of  sar¬ 
dines,  the  actual  sardines,  how  much  would  be  the  value  of  the 
sardines  in  that  can — how  much  does  the  fisherman  get — he  would 
not  get  5  cents  for  the  sardines  in  the  can,  would  he?  What  about 
that,  Mr.  McF  ad  den  ? 

Mr.  Mc.Fadden.  The  fish  in  100  cans  of  sardines  are  not  too  far 
away,  probably  from  7  to  11  cents,  depending  upon  different  years 
and  different  sizes. 

Mr.  Poage.  Let  me  see  if  we  can  get  an  answer  to  this.  We  would 
not  have  more  than  one-half  pound  of  sardines  in  a  can,  would  they? 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  No,  not  that  much. 

Mr.  Poage.  Not  that  much,  a  fourth  of  a  pound?  Would  it  have 
a  fourth  of  a  pound  of  sardines  in  the  can,  and  if  he  got  7  cents  a  can 
for  those  hardines,  that  would  be  28  cents  a  pound  for  the  sardines. 
Would  the  fisherman  get  28  cents  a  pound  for  the  sardines  when  he 
brings  them  in  ? 

Mr.  McFadden.  I  am  sorry-just  to  give  you  a  little  picture,  we 
speak  in  terms  of  bushels  when  we  buy  fish  from  the  fisherman.  There 
will  be  roughly  in  a  pack,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  fish,  about  70, 
maybe  110  cans  per  bushel.  So  that  you  would  have  somewhere  from 
75  to  100 — it  would  average  probably  100  cans  to  a  bushel.  So  you 
would  be  paying  $1  or  $1.25  for  a  bushel  of  fish,  which  would  give  you 
roughly  100  cans. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  would  be  just  over  a  cent  per  can? 

Mr.  McFadden.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  when  I  pay  35  cents  for  that  can,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  that  price  that  does  not  go  to  the  fisherman. 

Mr.  McFadden.  You  have,  of  course,  the  oil  that  is  in  the  can,  you 
have  the  can,  the  cover,  and  in  the  key  cans  the  key  that  goes  on  it, 
and  the  extra  cost  of  scoring  the  cover,  and  then  you  have  the  pack¬ 
aging,  and  the  carton  on  the  outside.  There  is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  hand  labor  in  this.  It  is  about  all  hand  labor. 
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Mr.  Poage.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  that  we 
are  delivering  a  product  which  has  a  great  deal  of  cost  in  it  that  does 
not  go  to  the  producer.  It  is  not  onty  true  of  your  product,  but  it  is 
true  of  other  products.  Again,  I  am  not  otfering  any  criticism,  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  when  we  have  processed  these  food  products,  we  have 
packaged  them  and  shipped  them,  that  we  have  a  great  deal  more  of 
cost  in  many  of  them  than  that  which  goes  to  the  producer,  whether  he 
be  a  farmer  or  a  fisherman.  Actually,  what  we  are  sending  abroad 
then  is  not  merely  wheat,  it  is  not  merely  fish,  it  is  not  merely  meat  or 
cheese — it  is  something  that  involves  a  great  deal  of  cost  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers. 

Now,  then,  what  I  am  asking  is,  how  much  additional  cost  should 
we  put  on  these  gifts  of  food  when  we  send  them  abroad?  As  a  boy, 
I  lived  in  the  country,  in  west  Texas,  and  we  did  not  have  very  much 
fruit,  but  we  had  a  neighbor  about  2  miles  away  who  had  a  real  nice 
orchard  and  some  years  he  made  quite  a  crop.  We  could  go  over  there 
and  get  peaches  from  that  neighbor.  He  would  give  them  to  us.  But 
the  neighbor  expected  us  to  come  and  pick  them.  He  expected  us  to 
carry  a  sack  over  there  to  carry  them  home  in.  He  would  give  us  the 
peaches,  but  he  expected  us  to  pick  them.  And  we  thought  that  he 
was  a  right  generous  neighbor.  And  he  thought  so,  too.  We  did  not 
ask  him  to  pick  the  peaches,  to  can  them,  to  put  sirup  in  the  can  on 
them  and  to  send  them  to  us  packed.  We  did  not  ask  that.  We  thought 
that  we  were  being  well-treated  when  they  let  us  come  and  get  the 
fruit. 

Is  it  necessary  for  us  to  provide  all  of  these  additions  to  the  food  we 
give  away  ? 

Mr.  McFadden.  Sir,  I  think  that  we  agree  that  most  of  it  is  hand 
labor  in  our  particular  industry.  I  would  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Reed.  As 
you  notice  in  our  statement  we  have  done  some  work  ourselves  in  try¬ 
ing  to  do  some  export  business,  and  I  think  perhaps  Mr.  Reed  may  have 
some  better  ideas.  Frankly,  I  am  sort  of  down  on  this — I  am  in  the 
production  end  of  the  business,  and  when  you  get  involved  in  some  of 
these  other  things  I  will  be  perfectly  frank  that  I  do  not  know  too 
much  of  what  I  am  talking  about  there,  sir. 

Mr.  McIntire.  May  we  call  on  Mr.  Richard  Reed,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Sardine  Council  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reed.  What  is  the  specific  question  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  I  would  like  to  have  your  judgment  on  how  far  we 
should  go  when  wTe  give  food  to  needy  people  abroad — Iioav  far  do  you 
think  we  should  go  ?  We  give  them  wheat,  but  there  are  those  who  say 
that  we  should  mill  it  and  give  them  flour,  because  they  have  to  make 
bread  out  of  it.  And  there  are  those  who  say,  “do  not  give  them  just 
bread,  you  must  toast  it.”  And  there  are  those  who  say  that,  “the  toast 
is  not  much  good  until  you  put  butter  on  it.”  And  there  are  those  who 
say,  “I  like  jam  on  my  toast,  along  with  the  butter,  and  you  must  put  a 
little  jam  on  the  toast.” 

Now,  in  order  to  give  away  a  bushel  of  wheat  we  then  have  a  good 
many  dollars  tied  up  in  the  additions.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  your 
fishing  industry.  I  think  that  your  sardine  is  probably  in  that  cate¬ 
gory,  that  it  is  true  even  there  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  relation  to 
wheat.  But  the  principle  is  the  same.  I  am  asking  how  far  should  we 
go  in  preparing  these  foods  before  we  give  them  away. 
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Mr.  Reed.  I  really  do  not  know  how  to  answer  you.  I  think  this 
thing  all  ties  in.  Do  you  believe  in  foreign  aid  ?  I  do  not  know — it  is  a 
big  sub j  ect.  Is  it  not  a  part  of  foreign  aid  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes.  I  understand  that  is  what  you  want.  That  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  you  are  here  for,  to  tell  us  that  you  want  to  encourage  for¬ 
eign  aid. 

Mr.  Reed.  We  do. 

Mr.  Poage.  But  I  am  asking  how  far  do  you  want  us  to  go  with  this 
foreign  aid  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  really  do  not  know.  I  cannot  make  any  specific  state¬ 
ment  as  to  sardines  or  fish.  I  do  think  that  when  we  have  surpluses  of 
a  good  high-protein  food,  if  they  need  protein,  if  we  want  to  help  these 
countries  with  food,  that  fish  products  should  be  in  the  program.  I 
think  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  decide  how  far  they  want  to  go  with 
foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  take  it  that  some  of  you  gentlemen  live  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  have  lived  30  miles  from  a  railroad.  We  were  a  long  ways 
from  any  volume  of  water,  but  sometimes  the  folks  would  go  down  to 
the  river  10  miles  away  and  fish,  and  they  might  come  by  our  house 
and  leave  us  two  or  three  catfish.  It  was  up  to  us  then  to  clean  those 
fish — to  fillet  them.  Now  I  suppose  that  if  you  apply  the  philosophy 
of  some  as  they  have  it  to  foreign  aid,  that  we  should  have  said  that  the 
neighbors  should  clean  those  fish,  fillet  them,  and  that  they  ought  to 
put  cornmeal  on  them,  because  we  always  put  cornmeal  on  our  catfish 
and  that  they  ought  to  bring  the  grease,  because  somebody  has  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  grease  and  that  we  should  not  be  called  on  to  cook  the  cat¬ 
fish  ourselves.  You  have  got  to  have  some  grease  to  cook  them  in. 
And  then  you  have  to  have  wood  for  the  stove  to  cook.  And  if  you 
would  be  a  good  neighbor,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  you  would  cut  the 
wood.  You  would  have  to  do  that.  And  then  you  would  have  to  carry 
it  in  and  build  the  fire. 

And  then  somehow  they  would  find  that  it  was  hard  on  the  women 
folks  to  stand  over  the  hot  stove  and  cook  those  fish.  And  it  would 
look  like  the  neighbors  ought  to  come  in  and  cook  them. 

And  then  it  is  not  just  right  to  put  the  catfish  on  the  table  alone. 
You  would  just  like  to  have  something  else  with  it.  I  like  liuslipuppies 
with  my  catfish  and  it  looks  like  they  should  have  brought  them 
along,  too. 

What  I  am  saying  is,  is  it  our  obligation  to  do  all  that  for  people  all 
over  the  world,  just  to  give  them  fish  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  De  Lucien  will  answer  that. 

Mr.  De  Lucien.  Mr.  Chairman,  your  point  is  well  taken  and  we  are 
sympathetic  to  your  point.  I  certainly  understand  that. 

With  your  permission  I  think  our  position  might  be  well  summed  up 
if  you  would  permit  me  to  read  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  from  Senator 
Bartlett  of  Alaska  to  the  House  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It 
was  addressed  to  Mr.  Boyd  Crawford,  staff  administrator.  Mr.  Bart¬ 
lett  said,  and  I  quote, 

as  indicated  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  report  the  amendment — 
that  is,  the  inclusion  of  fishery  products  in  the  food-for-peace  program — would 
put  fish  on  the  same  basis  as  frozen  beef,  canned  pork,  and  a  variety  of  meats  and 
fruits  that  are  currently  under  this  program.  This  is  not  a  subsidy  program  un¬ 
der  which  the  Government  would  purchase  surplus  fish  products.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  would  only  make  long-term  loans  to  foreign  importers  interested  in  pur- 
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chasing  surplus  fish  products  from  a  private  producer  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  under  title  IV.  Or  the  Government  would  accept  foreign  currencies  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  surplus  fish  products  sold  by  a  private  producer  in  the  United  States 
under  title  I.  It  is  anticipated  that  will  help  the  fishery  industry  to  dispose  of  the 
surpluses  and  help  develop  markets  through  the  U.S.  fishery  products. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quote.  And  I  think  that  this  is  pertinent  as 
indicating  our  feeling  and  understanding  as  to  the  inclusion  of  fishery 
products  under  the  Public  Law  480  program. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  explanation - 

Mr.  De  Lucie  n.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage  (continuing)  Of  the  attitude  of  about  three-fourths  of 
those  who  come  before  this  committee. 

Do  you  think  there  is  any  subsidy  in  REA  loans,  loans  to  elec¬ 
tric  cooperatives?  I  realize  that  you  may  not  be  familiar  with 
these  loans  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Mc.Fadden.  I  thing  there  is. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  there  is,  too,  and  I  am  for  it.  But  for  anybody 
to  tell  me  that  there  is  no  subsidy  when  you  are  putting  this  money  j 
out  seems  to  me  that  is  incorrect.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  in  " 
Texas  or  from  some  other  State,  whether  he  is  a  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  or  not,  and  if  he  is,  it  does  not  make  it  true.  It  is  a  subsidy 
just  the  same.  I  am  not  opposed  to  that  sort  of  thing.  I  am  for 
REA  loans.  I  am  for  them.  But  I  know  that  it  is  a  subsidy.  And 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  I  know  it  is  a  subsidy.  You  are  bound 
to  know  that,  too. 

The  very  thing  that  you  are  proposing  here  is  a  Government  sub¬ 
sidy.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  wrong,  but  I  am  saying,  let  us  call 
it  by  its  name,  instead  of  coming  here  and  telling  this  subcommittee, 
“Now,  we  do  not  want  any  Government  belli — we  just  want  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  give  us  something,  one-half  of  what  it  is  costing  the  Gov¬ 
ernment — we  do  not  want  the  Government  to  help  us — we  just  want 
the  Government  to  take  the  taxpayers’  money  and  to  spend  it  and 
let  us  hold  onto  a  good  part  of  it.”  And  when  we  do,  I  think  that 
we  just  are  not  being  frank.  'We  ought  to  state  the  facts. 

Your  industry  and  my  industry  and  most  of  the  rest  of  us  are 
in  the  same  shape,  my  friends — they  want  something  for  nothing  and 
they  want  the  U.S.  Government  to  bail  us  out  without  costing  the 
taxpayers  money.  It  cannot  do  otherwise.  I  am  not  opposed  to  | 
bailing  out.  But  I  just  want  to  know  about  it  and  I  just  resent  ^ 
people  trying  to  pull  the  wool  over  my  eyes  telling  me  that  everybody 
else  has  got  their  hands  in  the  public  pocketbook  but  that  they  do 
not  want  to  do  that — they  just  want  the  Government  to  help  them  but 
they  do  not  want  to  admit  that  they  ever  got  any  help  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Yes,  Mr.  Mclntire? 

Mr.  McIntire.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reser¬ 
vation  on  the  part,  of  those  of  us  interested  in  this. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  not  charging  any. 

Mr.  McIntire.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  agree  that  the  statement  fails  to  face  the  facts, 
would  you  not? 

Mr.  McIntire.  The  facts  are  quite  obvious,  I  think,  within  the 
framework  of  Public  Law  480  that  there  is  subsidy  there — there  is 
not  any  question  about  that. 
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Mr.  Poage.  Certainly  we  are  not  attacking  it — we  were  just  trying 
to  recognize  what  it  is. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Coming  back,  if  I  might  comment  to  the  point  which 
you  have  well  developed,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  how  far  one  should 
go,  I  think  that  the  record  of  operations  under  Public  Law  480  is 
very  clear.  Certainly,  we  go  to  that  point  where  the  commodity  in¬ 
volved  is  in  a  physical  position  which  permits  it  to  be  transported 
and  used  abroad.  And,  of  course,  the  language  in  the  amendment 
which  recently  was  put  on  Public  Law  480  by  the  Congress  refers  to 
domestically  produced  fishery  products. 

Now,  I  think  that  the  same  rule  would  apply,  that  the  point  of  ac¬ 
tivity  here  in  relation  to  the  legislation  that  the  Congress  has  already 
enacted,  would  be  a  product  in  a  condition  which  would  permit  its 
handling  and  delivery  abroad  in  a  usable  condition.  In  the  case  of 
sardines,  as  is  the  interest  of  our  group  from  Maine,  this  certainly 
is  not  a  case  of  delivered  fresh  fish  off  the  boat — this  is  a  processed 
product  that  is  put  into  a  can  and  made  deliverable  almost  anywhere. 
For  an  indefinite  period  of  time  this  commodity  is  virtually  imperish¬ 
able  under  reasonable  conditions  of  handling. 

I  think  it  is  very  obvious  that  this  is  the  point  in  which  interest 
is  and  has  been  expressed  so  far  as  this  particular  commodity  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  that  is  the  extent  to  which  the  program  accepts  or  takes  into 
its  function  a  commodity  in  that  condition,  so  that  it  can  be  delivered. 
It  is  of  course,  processed  and  this  means  that  any  activity  here  would 
be  at  the  volume  wholesale  prices  prevailing  in  the  market  at  the  time 
of  the  function  under  this  law,  at,  whatever  price  level  that  might 
be.  This  would  be,  undoubtedly,  an  activity  in  which  the  manufac¬ 
turer  would  offer  his  commodity  at  a  negotiated  price  and  the  price 
certainly  would  relate  to  a  point  of  preparation  where  it  could  be 
handled  and  delivered  abroad  in  a  usable  condition — but  beyond  that 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  say  that  the  intention  is  not  to  pay  for 
services  beyond  the,  same  type  of  delivery  as  is  normally  made  with 
commodities  under  Public  Law  480. 

With  wheat  this  is  in  a  dry  transportable,  deliverable  condition 
as  grain,  pretty  largely.  With  cheese,  so  far  as  butter  oil  is  concerned, 
there  is  a  conversion  at  the  cost  of  the  American  taxpayer  to  put  it 
in  an  acceptable  condition  for  delivery,  particularly  in  India. 

And  by  the  same  token  other  commodities  have  different  character¬ 
istics. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  your 
very  appropriate  inquiry  is  that  I  do  not.  think  that  there  is  any  ques¬ 
tion  but  what  the  idea  is  that  these  products  are,  in  fact,  packaged — 
they  are,  in  fact,  put  in  a  deliverable  condition,  but  interested  parties 
have  no  idea  of  extending  services  beyond  that  point  of  packaged 
convenience. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McIntire. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  There,  is  one  question  that  I  want  to  ask. 
As  to  Public  Law  480,  most  of  it  has  been  confined,  or  I  should  say 
the  major  portion  of  it  has  been  confined  to  those  products  which, 
while,  in  surplus,  have  been  accumulated  under  a  restrictive  program, 
where  the  producer  has  tried  to  bring  his  production  in  line  with 
demand  and  has  taken  a  great  reduction  in  the  acreage  involved  and 
has  tried  to  curtail  the  production,  but  even  under  those  circumstances 
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we  still  have  accumulated  surpluses.  Would  your  industry  want  to 
accept  any  kind  of  controls;  and,  if  so,  what  type  of  control  would  be 
applicable? 

Mr.  McIntire.  May  I  respond  briefly  to  your  point,  Mr.  Jones? 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Yes. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Certainly,  so  far  as  my  thinking  is  concerned  in 
connection  with  this  provision  I  am  thinking  somewhat  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  section  32  in  which  some  commodities  do  move  through  the 
authority  of  Public  Law  480.  In  those  instances  it  is  used,  when  there 
is  a  rather  clear  definable  surplus  situation,  so  determined  executively, 
and  it  is  my  thought  that  such  a  general  rule  would  prevail  in  the  use 
of  this  amendment.  It  would  be  used  on  a  finding  of  a  current  surplus 
sitation  in  a  particular  fishery  product  item.  And  on  this  finding 
then  authorities  move  in  for  an  alleviation  of  this  surplus.  In  many 
of  those  commodity  interests,  Mr.  Jones,  which  operate  under  Public 
Law  480,  there  are  no  production  controls. 

My  thought  in  the  implementation  of  this  provision  is  that  it  would  i 
be  on  a  rather  intermittent  and  not  a  continuous  basis,  and  for  that" 
reason  it  would  avoid  the  basic  problems  associated  with  a  perpetual 
surplus. 

This  is  the  principle  which  is  set  forth  in  the  Saltonstall-Kennedy 
Act  which  is  already  on  the  books  which,  too,  relates  its  funding  to 
section  32.  And  my  thought  in  this  amendment  is  that  it  would 
come  within  that  framework,  not  as  a  continuous  program,  but  as  a 
useful  vehicle  available  when  there  has  developed  some  surplus 
situation. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  just  want  to  make  this  comment.  I  have 
been  very  much  disturbed  and  have  come  to  the  point  where  I  am 
opposed  to  the  use  of  section  32  funds  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
been  used  to  bail  out  commodities  in  areas  where  the  representatives 
from  those  areas  have  consistently  opposed  other  programs  where 
the  producers  have  been  willing  to  make  reductions.  I  am  afraid, 
particularly  at  this  point,  that  we  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  when 
they  have  an  overproduction  in  the  citrus  industry  and  nothing  has 
irritated  me  more  than  the  fact  that  we  had  taken  over  a  part  of  the 
citrus  crop,  in  the  form  of  frozen  juices,  then  they  had  a  disaster, 
and  then  we  permitted  them  to  take  their  product  back,  and  they  ( 
raised  the  price.  Whereas  I  formerly  was  buying,  say,  two  cans  of 
frozen  juice  for  35  cents,  now  it  is  costing  me  35  cents  a  can. 

I  am  getting  tired  of  helping  people  who  are  unwilling  to  extend 
their  cooperation  to  what  I  think  is  a  more  realistic  program,  where 
the  producer  is  willing  to  accept  controls  in  order  to  participate  in 
a  surplus  distribution  program. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  think  that  the  problem  of  how  far  we  go  has  been 
thoroughly  discussed.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about  when  we 
go.  You  know  last  night  the  President  signed  a  tax  cut  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $11.5  billion.  And  in  the  past  few  days  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  about  cutting  spending. 

Are  you  in  favor  of  cutting  spending  ? 

Mr.  McFadden.  I  would  say  that  would  be  too  broad  a  statement.  I 
think  that  there  are  certain  areas  that  will  have  to  stand  on  their  own. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
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Mr.  Harding.  I  want  to  ask,  then,  Are  you  in  favor  in  cutting  back 
Federal  expenditures,  to  try  and  bring  into  being  a  balanced  budget? 
Realizing  our  Federal  Government  would  cut  all  but  those  necessary 
expenses  to  limit  expenses  to  the  amount  of  our  tax  income? 

Mr.  McFadden.  I  do  not  think  in  answering  broadly  a  question 
which  is  as  broad  as  that — I  am  not  in  favor.  I  do  not  think  I  would 
l>e  in  favor  of  cutting  back  spending  at  the  expense  of  some  program 
that  has  been  built  up  and  which  is  coming  almost  to  the  end,  where  it 
might  be  self-supporting,  or  it  might  mean  something  better  would  be 
coming  from  it.  I  do  not  think  that  I  would  be  in  favor  of  that.  I 
think  that  in  certain  areas  that  would  have  to  be  decided  on  its  own 
merits  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Harding.  You  think  that  if  there  are  meritorious  programs, 
it  is  quite  all  right  for  the  Federal  Government  to  operate  in  those? 

Mr.  McFadden.  I  would  think  so,  yes.  We  may  operate  at  a  deficit, 
and  we  try  to  do  what  we  can.  Perhaps  we  spend  more  money  some¬ 
times  than  we  should  for  certain  things,  but  we  hope  that  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year  or  so  we  will  get  out  of  debt,  and  get  that  straightened 
out  and  do  something  else.  That  may  not  be  a  good  answer,  but  that 
is  the  way  I  feel. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  think  that  you  have  been  very  frank  in  your  answer. 
I  would  like  to  ask  our  colleague,  Mr.  Mclntire,  the  same  question.  I 
think  that  you  are  very  much  in  favor  of  a  balanced  budget ;  is  that 
not  correct  ? 

Mr.  McIntire.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harding.  Would  you  consider  this  program,  if  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  presented  such  a  new  program — and  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  criticism  of  some  new  programs — a  valid  Federal  expenditure? 
Of  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  find  that  we  should  enter 
into  this  type  of  Public  Law  480  program  for  commercial  fisheries, 
and  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  today  made  that  finding,  would 
you  consider  him  a  spender  ? 

Mr.  McIntire.  Mr.  Harding,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  this  prob¬ 
lem,  each  of  us  as  Members  of  the  House,  and  I  do  favor  bringing  our 
expenditures  within  the  framework  of  our  income;  however,  we  are 
not  in  a  static  situation,  and  we  are  going  to  continue  public  expendi¬ 
tures  in  very  broad  areas.  Some  of  them  we  can,  I  think,  effectively 
cut  back.  Some  of  them  are  by  the  forces  that  prevail  today  going  to 
be  expanded,  and  we  are  not  going  to  stay  static  as  regards  new  pro¬ 
grams.  These  things  are  coming  up  every  day.  And  each  of  us  must 
sort  them  out  and  put  them  into  their  priority  position. 

As  to  this  program  that  we  have  had  witnesses  this  morning  testify 
about,  I  think  that  the  funding  of  this  program  is  an  area  we  should 
consider.  I  say  this  because  the  language  did  not  come  into  this  act 
by  any  action  of  this  committee.  It  came  in  by  the  action  of  the  Con¬ 
gress — it  came  in  by  the  action  of  the  Senate  and  the  support  of  the 
conference  reports  and  because  it  is  in  this  act,  and  because  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  this  act  comes  within  the  framework  of  this  committee,  I 
have  been  interested  in  gathering  some  testimony  to  build  a  legisla¬ 
tive  record  in  relation  to  this  provision.  And  I  say  very  frankly,  I 
think  where  this  is  now  in  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee,  we 
might  well  look  at  how  this  is  to  be  funded,  making  our  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  just  how  it  is  to  be  funded.  And  if  it  might  be  a  reasonable 
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proposal  to  do  the  funding  through  the  Saltonstall-Kennedy  Act  by 
way  of  an  amendment  that  provides  a  basis  for  incorporation  in  the 
Food  for  Peace  program,  then  I  throw  this  out  as  a  proposition  which 
I  think  our  committee  can  examine.  And  we  as  a  committee  should 
determine  whether  or  not  this  should  be  funded  through  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  or  through  the  vehicles  of  the  Saltonstall- 
Kennedy  Act.  There  may  be  some  committee  jurisdiction  involved 
here.  These  are  not  new  problems,  but  I  say  very  frankly  that  I  think 
we  ought  to  examine  this,  because  I  do  not  feel  the  legislative  record 
is  too  explicit  as  to  some  of  the  details  of  Iioav  this  amendment,  which 
is  now  a  part  of  the  law,  is  to  be  handled.  If  it  were  incorporated, 
Mr.  Harding,  within  the  framework  of  section  32  and  the  Saltonstall- 
Kennedy  provision,  then  this  comes  within  the  framework  of  the  fund¬ 
ing  mechanism  which,  of  course,  is  expenditure ;  I  will  grant  you  that. 
And  to  the  extent  to  which  this  would  be  funding  of  the  authority  to 
purchase  these  commodities  or  funding  for  purchase  of  these  commodi¬ 
ties  for  export,  it  would  be,  in  fact,  a  new  provision  in  that  act.  And 
I  will  be  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  acting  in  our 
best  national  interests,  if  we  do  not  move  forward  vigorously  in  the 
attainment  of  worthy  and  necessary  programs.-  This  means  we  are  not 
going  to  stand  pat  against  new  proposals.  Each  of  us  must  frame 
those  into  our  position  in  relation  to  the  overall  objective  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  a  balanced  budget. 

Mi-.  Harding.  In  other  words,  what  the  gentleman  is  saying,  and 
I  think  that  I  would  agree  with  him,  is  that  we  have  a  need  for  neces¬ 
sary  new  programs. 

Mr.  McIntire.  We  do,  indeed. 

Mr.  Harding.  And  each  one  should  be  judged  on  its  merits? 

Mr.  McIntire.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harding.  And  we  should  never  attack  any  program,  whether 
it  be  Public  Law  480  subsidies  to  commercial  fisheries,  Federal  aid 
to  education,  medical  care  for  the  aged,  or  any  other  proposed  Federal 
program  on  the  basis  that  we  cannot  afford  it — we  should  instead  look 
at  each  program  on  the  basis  of  its  merits? 

Mr.  McIntire.  And  each  of  us,  individually,  Mr.  Harding,  I  think 
has  to  evaluate  the  priority  of  that  proposal  within  the  framework  of 
his  own  philosophy  as  to  how  far  one  goes. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  appreciate  your  answer.  I  would  like  to  put  this 
same  question  to  Mr.  De  Lucien.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  demands 
on  Congress  to  cut  back  Federal  spending — are  you  in  sympathy  with 
that  ? 

Mr.  I)e  Lucien.  In  answer  to  your  question,  Congressman  Harding, 
I  do  believe  in  a  balanced  budget  with  respect  to  expenditures  as  they 
relate  to  income.  Certainly,  I  think  all  of  us  philosophically  believe 
in  that,  but  realistically,  in  extension  of  your  remarks  and  Congress¬ 
man  Mcln tire’s  remarks,  we  have  to  weigh  each  new  program  on  its 
own  merits,  and  fit  it  into  a  concept  of  a  balance  budget.  And  that 
I  think  is  a  logical  approach  to  spending  and  income  and  fiscal 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Harding.  Then  you  would  accept  the  reality  that  we  are  going 
to  have  new  programs,  even  at  a  time  when  we  are  attempting  to  cut 
back  our  Federal  budget? 

Mr.  De  Lucien.  I  would  expect  such  a  dynamic  society. 
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Mr.  Harding.  The  final  question  that  I  want  to  ask  of  you,  Mr. 
De  Lucien,  is  do  you  think  that  this  program  has  enough  merit  to 
justify  it  when  we  are  operating  at  a  deficit  in  our  Federal  budget? 
If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  find  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  make  contracts  to  utilize, 
the  commercial  fishery  products  in  Public  Law  480  programs — Do  you 
think  that  is  a  matter  of  urgency  or  do  you  think  this  is  one  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  that  can  wait  until  we  do  have  a  balanced  budget  before  we  go 
into  a  new  program  requiring  new  financing  ? 

Mr.  De  Luclen.  I  think  the  answer  should  be  that  fishery  products 
could  be  included  in  the  existing  mechanism  of  Public  Law  480  activ¬ 
ity,  in  that  we — and  I  refer  to  my  statement — indicated  that  we  en¬ 
visage  a  modest  participation  under  title  I  and  title  IV  to  alleviate 
certain  conditions  of  over-stocked  domestic  fishery  products.  At  the 
same  time  I  think  that  we  would  have  an  opportunity  to  develop 
overseas  markets  within  the  framework  of  Public  Law  480  activities 
as  well  as  establish  markets  through  which  we  can,  through  private 
channels,  follow  up. 

Mr.  Harding.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  very  ably  brought 
out  that  this  proposal,  as  well  as  much  of  our  food-for-peace  program 
under  Public  Law  480  legislation  is  a  subsidy.  Any  time  that  our 
Government  makes  long-term  loans  without  interest  we  are  certainly 
making  a  subsidy.  You,  as  businessmen  know,  because  you  use  a 
reserve  for  bad  debts  in  your  accounts  receivable — that  sales  do  not 
necessarily  mean  profits.  Many  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world  will  never  repay  us  for  some  of  these  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
grams.  We  might  just  as  well  write  them  off  now  as  the  subsidies 
they  actually  are.  You  talk  about  a  modest  program.  When  you 
say  a  modest  program,  what  do  you  mean  as  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers? 
Are  you  talking  about  a  million  dollars  annually  or  $5  million  an¬ 
nually — what  is  vour  interpretation  of  a  modest  program? 

Mr.  De  Lucien.  I  would  have  to  defer  to  the  agencies  that  would 
implement  this  program  as  to  what  their  position  would  be  within  the 
framework  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  However, 
I  will  cite  an  example — we  have  the  production  of  canned  mackerel  in 
southern  California  and,  admittedly,  the  domestic  market  for  this 
product  is  limited.  However,  we  do  have  a  carryover  of  this  domesti¬ 
cally  produced  product  on  hand.  F or  example,  we  had  a  production  in 
1962  of  1.2  million  cases.  We  had  at  the  beginning  of  January  1, 
1963,  a  carryover  estimated  in  excess  of  200,000  cases.  If  some  of 
those  cases  in  excess  of  domestic  supply  could  go  into  overseas  markets, 
this  would  help  the  domestic  mackerel  industry  considerably. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  think  that  this  focuses  our  attention  on  the  need 
for  such  a  program. 

May  I  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman  by  saying  I  want  to  compliment  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  here  today.  I  think  very  frankly,  after  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
C.E.D.  that  appeared  last  year,  that  this  has  been  most  refreshing 
to  have  a  group  of  liberal,  progressive  businessmen  come  in  and  testi¬ 
fy  before  this  committee.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  De  Lucien.  Well,  will  that  stay  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Matsunaga? 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  After  that  statement  I  do  not  believe  that  any¬ 
thing  that  I  would  say  would  be  necessary.  [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Poage.  Do  you  have  anything  further,  Mr.  Mclntire? 

Mr.  McIntire.  I  would  only  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Harding,  can  well  make  his  own  comments  on  designating  the 
political  spectrum  of  any  individual  witness.  I  will,  however,  reserve 
my  own  opinion  on  this  and  also  let  my  own  record  speak  out  for  my 
position  in  political  philosophy. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  Chair  would  like  to  say  that  we  do  appreciate  all  of 
your  contributions.  When  we  asked  you  questions,  we  were  not  trying 
to  embarrass  you.  I  hope  that  is  your  thought,  too.  I  recognize  that 
1  have  a  bad  reputation  in  that  respect,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  way  to  get  the  information,  except  to  put  out  the  questions.  We 
do  appreciate  you  coming  here  and  giving  us  your  testimony.  It  is 
a  subject  matter  on  which  I  am  certain  that  I  do  not  have  too  much 
knowledge  and  I  am  sure  that  the  committee  does  not,  either.  We  ai*e 
not  well  versed  on  fisheries.  We  have  to  have  you  folks  come  here 
to  tell  us.  And  you  should  appreciate  your  Congressmen  bringing 
you  down  here  to  acquaint  us  with  this  subject.  After  all,  he  is  a  long  ( 
way  from  home  now.  Your  conditions  are  quite  different  from  those 
that  many  of  the  rest  of  us  have.  You  are  more  on  the  order  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  that  Mr.  Matsunaga— we  do  not  know  so  much  about  his  condi¬ 
tions  so  far  away.  We  do  not  know  so  much  about  Senator  Bartlett’s 
State,  for  that  matter.  We  do  appreciate  very  much  your  being  here. 

Mr.  McIntire.  May  I  express  our  appreciation  to  you  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee?  And  may  I  again  restate  my  pur¬ 
pose  in  asking  for  time  today  to  make  the  presentation  on  this  provi¬ 
sion  in  Public  Law  480.  I  am  one  who  feels  rather  deeply  about  the 
importance  of  a  legislative  record,  and  in  the  consideration  of  Public 
Law  480  which  we  are  now  studying  toward  the  end  of  extension  we 
were  afforded  the  opportunity  of  developing  a  legislative  record 
regarding  this  fishery  products  proposition  or  provision  which  is  now 
in  the  law.  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  witnesses  for 
the  contribution  they  have  made,  and  to  the  members  of  the  sub¬ 
committee. 

Thank  you  very  kindly. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess  until  10  o’clock  tomorrow 
morning  at  which  time  representatives  of  the  State  Department  will  | 
be  present. 

Thank  you. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  subcommittee  was  in  recess,  to  recon¬ 
vene  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  February  28,  1964.) 

(The  following  letter  was  later  submitted  to  the  subcommittee 

Maine  Saedine  Council, 

Augusta,  Maine,  March  3, 196 4. 

Congressman  W.  R.  Poage, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  Foreign  Agriculture  Operations, 

House  Agriculture  Committee,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Poage  :  During  the  hearing  before  your  subcommittee  on 
the  inclusion  of  fishery  products  under  Public  Law  480  which  was  held  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  a  couple  of  pertinent  questions  came  up  which  we  believe  should  have 
somewhat  more  detailed  replies  than  our  group  was  prepared  to  give  at  the 
time. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  write  and  it  would  be  appreciated  if  this  letter 
could  be  included  in  the  record  of  the  hearing. 
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One  member  asked  in  effect  why  if  foreign  sardine  producers  were  subsidized 
by  their  governments,  as  mentioned  in  the  statement  read  by  the  Bureau  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Fisheries  spokesman,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pay  35  cents  a  can  for 
the  imported  product. 

There  are  some  imported  brands  that  retail  from  35  cents  to  $1  a  can  but  the 
sales  volume  that  they  generate  is  infinitesimal  as  compared  with  the  overall 
domestic  sardine  market.  These  are  brands  that  have  been  established  over  a 
long  period  of  years  and  retain  a  following  of  connoisseurs  who  are  mostly  in 
the  upper  income  brackets.  Because  of  this  following  the  producers  and  the  trade 
are  able  to  charge  the  very  high  prices  with  a  resulting  high  profit  margin. 

We  do  not  believe  that  anyone  expects  or  feels  that  they  should  be  able  to  sell 
such  expensive  specialty  items  under  the  food-for-peace  program  and  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  our  industry  has  no  such  ambitions. 

The  bulk  of  the  sardines  sold  in  the  United  States  are  those  from  Maine  and 
California  and  the  lower  priced  imported  varieties.  Our  industry’s  products 
have  an  average  retail  price  of  about  12  cents  a  can  and  a  wholesale  price  of 
about  9  cents  with  the  latter  figuring  out  to  less  than  40  cents  a  pound  for  good 
solid  protein.  The  California  type  retails  for  even  less  on  a  per-pound  basis 
while  there  are  plenty  of  imported  brands  on  sale  at  from  12  cents  to  16  cents 
retail. 

It  is  our  lower  priced  can  without  key  or  wrapper  that  we  see  as  an  ideal, 
.modestly  priced  item  for  food-for-peace.  If  purchased  at  the  going  wholesale 
Trice  you  may  be  sure  that  our  canners,  because  of  the  inexorable  laws  of  supply, 
demand,  and  competition  will  be  making  a  very  slim  profit. 

Another  question  dealt  with  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  involved  by 
the  inclusion  of  fishery  products.  We  would  expect  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  be  able  to  give  you  a  good  estimate  on  this  in  the  very  near 
future  but  it  would  seem  to  us  that  it  would  be  an  extremely  small  percentage 
as  compared  with  the  agricultural  products  operations. 

We  believe  that  our  statement  read  by  Mr.  McFadden  adequately  covers  other 
phases  of  the  matter  so  far  as  our  industry  is  involved. 

Sincerely, 


Richard  E.  Reed,  Executive  Secretary. 
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House  committee  reported  H.  R.  12298  with 
amendments.  H.  Report  No.  1767.  Print  of 
bill  and  report. 

House  committee  submitted  supplemental  report 
on  H.  R.  12298.  H.  Report  No.  1767,  part  2. 

Print  of  report. 

House  rejected,  82  to  71,  a  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  H.  R.  12298. 

/ 

Senate  committee  ordered  S.  2687  reported. 

/ 

Senate  committee  reported  S.  2687  with  amend¬ 
ment.  S.  Report  No.  11*67.  Print  of  bill  and 
report. 

Senate  passed  S.  2687  with  amendment. 

Print  of  S.  2687  as  passed  by  Senate. 

House  Rules  Committee  reported  resolution  for 
the  consideration  of  H.  R.  12298.  H.  Res.  865, 

H.  Report  No.  18 36.  Print  of  resolution  and 
report • 

House  began  debate  on  H.  R.  12298. 

House  passed  H.  R.  12298  with  amendments;  vacated 
action  and  passed  S.  2687,  substituting  language 
of  H.  R.  12298  as  passed. 

H.  R.  12298  was  laid  on  table  due  to  passage  of 
S.  2687. 

House  conferees  were  appointed. 

Senate  conferees  were  appointed. 
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INDEX  AND  SUMMARY  OF  S.  2687,  cont'd 


Sept-  22,  1961*  House  received  conference  report  on  S,  2687. 

H*  Report  No*  1897.  Print  of  report* 

Summary  of  conference  report* 

Sept.  23,  1961*  Senate  debated  conference  report. 

House  agreed  to  conference  report. 


Sept.  2l*,  1961*  Senate  agreed  to  conference  report* 

Oct.  8,  1961*  Approved:  Puhlic  Law  88-638 # 

President’s  statement  when  signing  bill. 


Hearings:  S.  Agri.  and  Forestry  Committee  on  S.  ll*98, 

S.  2687,  and  S.  2925,  Aug.  12,  196k. 

H,  Agri.  Committee: 

1)  Administration  of  1963  Fishery  Amend¬ 
ment  to  P.  L.  1*80,  Serial  MM,  Feb.  27, 
1961*$  and 

2)  Extension  of  Public  Law  U80— Titles  I  and 
II,  Serial  LL,  Feb.  1961*. 
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DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  88-638 


AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
AMENDMENTS . 

Extends  Titles  I  and  II  of  Public  Law  480,  83rd  Congress, 
for  two  years,  through  December  31,  1966.  Authorizes 
$2,700,000,000  plus  carryovers  and  reimbursements  to 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  sales  of  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  for  dollars  to  cover  the  extended  period  for  Title  I. 
Provides  an  annual  authorization  of  $400,000,000  plus 
carryover  for  Title  II.  Prohibits  sales  under  Title  I  to 
any  Communist  country  or  any  country  whose  ships  or  air¬ 
craft  are  permitted  to  carry  goods  to  Cuba,  but  provides 
that  such  countries  shall  be  eligible  for  sales  under  Title 
IV.  Limits  financing  on  ocean  freight  charges  on  Title  I 
shipments  to  U.  S.  flag  vessel  differentials.  Requires 
exchange  rates  to  be  no  less  favorable  than  those  obtaina¬ 
ble  by  any  other  nation.  Establishes  an  advisory  committee 
to  review  the  status  and  usage  of  foreign  currencies,  the 
maximum  return  from  sales  under  Title  I,  and  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  President,  including  recommendations  for 
improving  the  act  and  its  administration.  Authorizes  the 
use  of  CCC  funds  up  to  $7.5  million  a  year  under  Title  II 
to  purchase  Title  I  foreign  currencies  for  use  on  self- 
help  activities  designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  need 
for  assistance.  Requires  that  foreign  currencies  obtained 
from  sales  under  Title  I  be  converted  to  dollars  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act.  Requires 
that  expenditures  be  classified  for  purposes  of  budget 
presentation  as  expenditures  for  international  affairs  and 
finance.  Removes  the  ceiling  on  foreign  currencies  reserved 
for  loans  to  private  business  and  provides  that  such  currency 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  maximum  usable  extent.  Pro¬ 
vides  that  foreign  currency  nonmilitary  grants  and  use  of 
loan  repayments  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  and  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and 
prohibits  them  from  being  made  if  either  Committee  disap¬ 
proves.  Requires  that  Title  I  loans  bear  interest  at  not 
less  than  the  cost  of  funds  to  the  United  States.  Makes  the 
minimum  interest  rate  provided  by  law  for  Development  Loan 
Fund  loans  the  minimum  rate  for  interest  on  sales  of  surplus 
commodities  for  dollar  credit  under  Title  IV.  Directs  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  sell  extra  long  staple  cotton 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  surplus  at 
competitive  world  prices. 
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to  the  Comm  it  toe  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 


A  BILL 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


S.  2687 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  25  (legislative  day,  March  9),  1964 

Mr.  Ellender  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 


A  BILL 

To  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 

4  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

5  (1)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 

6  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

7  “(g)  require  such  foreign  currencies  to  be  convertible 

8  to  dollars  to  the  extent  consistent  with  effectuation  of  the 

9  purposes  of  this  Act.” 

10  (2)  Section  102  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 

11  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
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poration  shall  finance  ocean  freight  charges  under  this  section 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  charges  are  higher  (than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case)  hy  reason  of  a  requirement  that  the 
commodities  be  transported  in  United  States-flag  vessels. 

(3)  Effective  January  1,  1965,  section  103  (b)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  he  entered  into  under  this 
title  during  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1965,  and  end¬ 
ing  December  31,  1969,  which  will  call  for  appropriations 
to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  a  total 
amount  in  excess  of  $7,100,000,000  plus  any  amount  hy 
which  agreements  entered  into  in  prior  years  have  called 
or  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such 
prior  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during  such  years: 
Provided,  That  agreements  shall  not  he  entered  into  during 
any  calendar  year  of  such  period  which  will  call  for  appro¬ 
priations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
amounts  in  excess  of  $2,500,000,000.  In  addition  to  the 
agreements  which  may  he  entered  into  within  the  foregoing 
limitations,  agreements  may  also  he  entered  into  in  an 
amount  equal  to  amounts  received  in  United  States  dollars 
as  loan  repayments  under  this  title  and  deposited  to  the 
account  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  as  reim¬ 
bursements  from  other  agencies  pursuant  to  section  105 
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of  this  Act  or  section  407  of  the  Act  of  September  1,  1954, 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  171z-l).” 

(4)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
in  subsection  (c)  the  word  “military”  and  inserting  after 
the  words  “common  defense”  the  words  “including  internal 
security”. 

(5)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (e)  the  words  “not  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  currencies  received  pursuant  to  each  such 
agreement  shall  he  available”  and  substituting  “currencies 
shall  also  be  available”. 

(6)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsections: 

“  (t)  For  the  sale  for  dollars  to  nonprofit  voluntary 
agencies  for  payment  of  expenses  in  foreign  countries  in 
connection  with  the  distribution  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  and  products  thereof  pursuant  to  titles  II  and  III 
of  this  Act  and  section  9  of  the  Act  of  September  6,  1958 
(72  Stat.  1790)  :  Provided,  That  nothing  contained  herein 
shall  prohibit  the  payment  of  such  expenses  pursuant  to  other 
authority  contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act. 

“  (u)  For  the  sale  for  dollars  to  privately  owned  United 
States-flag  commercial  vessels  for  use  in  paying  port  fees, 
unloading,  lightering,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in  foreign 
ports  in  connection  with  the  carrying  of  cargo  under  this 
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Act  and  section  9  of  the  Act  of  September  6,  1958  (72 
Stat.  1790).” 

(7)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  “Any  loan  made  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  shall  hear  interest  at  such  rate  as  the 
President  may  determine  hut  not  nSrelthan  the  cost  of  funds 
to  the  United  States  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the 
current  average  market  yields  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  having  maturity  comparable 
to  the  maturity  of  such  loans.” 

(8)  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  “six  months”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  “year”;  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
following:  “In  the  case  of  any  country  which  has  more  than 
one  exchange  rate,  or  for  which  the  exchange  rate  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  the  sale  did  not  reflect  the  real  value  of  the 
foreign  currency,  such  report  shall  specify  the  various  effec¬ 
tive  exchange  rates,  the  exchange  rate  applied  to  the  sale,  an 
estimate  of  the  real  value  of  the  currency,  and  such  other 
information  as  may  he  appropriate  to  explain  the  trans¬ 
action”. 

(9)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  (i)  by  striking 
out  “1961”  and  substituting  “1965”;  (ii)  by  striking  out 
“1964”  and  substituting  “1969”;  (iii)  by  striking  out 
“$300,000,000”,  and  substituting  “$450,000,000”;  and 
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(iv)  by  inserting  after  “charges  for  general  average  contri¬ 
butions  arising  out  of  the  ocean  transport  of  commodities 
transferred  pursuant  hereto”  the  following:  “or  donated  un¬ 
der  said  section  416,  section  308  of  this  Act  or  section  9  of 
the  Act  of  September  6,  1958  (72  Stat.  1790)”.  Clauses 
(i),  (ii),  and  (iii)  hereof  shall  not  become  effective  until 
January  1,  1965. 

(10)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are  amended  hy 
striking  out  “1964”  and  inserting  “1969”. 

(11)  Title  III  of  such  Act  is  amended  hy  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

“Sec.  309.  The  President  shall  take  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  funds  and  commodities 
available  under  titles  I  and  IV  and  section  202  of  this  Act 
are  used  only  to  carry  out  purposes  which  otherwise  would 
be  carried  out  with  appropriated  funds.  The  President  shall 
include  in  the  annual  budget  required  by  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  a  statement  showing 
for  each  subsection  of  section  104  the  following:  (a)  The 
estimated  amount  of  foreign  currencies  available  under  title 
1  for  the  purposes  of  such  subsection,  and  the  amount  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  used  therefor  during  such  fiscal  year;  (b)  the 
estimated  amount  of  all  other  commodities  and  funds  avail¬ 
able  under  each  other  provision  of  this  and  other  Acts  for 
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generally  similar  purposes,  and  the  amount  thereof  proposed 
to  be  used  for  such  generally  similar  purposes  during  such 
fiscal  year;  (c)  the  amount  of  appropriations  provided  for 
in  the  budget  for  generally  similar  purposes,  designating 
each  appropriation  item;  (d)  the  reasons  for  not  using  com¬ 
modities  and  funds  described  in  (a)  and  (b)  in  lieu  of  the 
appropriations  described  in  (c)  ;  and  (e)  the  total  amounts 
of  currencies,  commodities,  and  funds  devoted  to  such  pur¬ 
poses  and  generally  similar  purposes  during  the  period 
beginning  July  10,  1954,  and  ending  with  the  last  date  prior 
to  the  submission  of  the  budget  for  which  such  information 
is  available.  For  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing  sentence 
currencies,  commodities,  and  funds  shall  be  considered  avail¬ 
able  for  any  purpose  if  they  could  lawfully  and  properly  be 
used  for  such  purpose,  even  though  they  may  have  been 
administratively  allocated  to  some  other  purpose.  Such 
statement  shall  also  contain  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  com¬ 
modities  to  be  covered  by  sales  agreements  or  grants  negoti¬ 
ated  or  made  under  titles  I  and  IV  and  section  202  of  this 
Act,  respectively,  during  such  fiscal  year;  the  amounts  of  the 
sales  proceeds  therefor  (including  the  value  of  any  economic 
or  community  development  carried  out  through  grants  under 
section  202)  ;  the  purposes  for  which  such  proceeds  will  be 
used;  the  extent  to  which  such  use  will  preclude  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  appropriation  of  other  funds;  and,  if  any  foreign 


7 

1  currencies  which  will  accrue  under  any  such  agreement 

2  cannot  be  used  within  the  foreseeable  future,  the  reasons  for 

3  entering  into  such  agreement.  No  agreement  shall  he  entered 

4  into  which  would  result  in  exceeding  any  estimate  provided 

5  for  in  the  preceding  sentence,  or  such  other  limitation  as  may 

6  he  fixed  by  appropriation  Act.” 

7  (12)  The  first  sentence  of  section  403  of  such  Act  is 

8  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “more  than”  and  insert- 
^  ing  the  words  “less  than”. 
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H.  R.  1 2298 


JR'!.  S  iiOUM  >  «  . PRESEN  •' ! 


Vr«ji  ?•;  7,1964 


Mr.  Povok  irr  -n  r!  .<  ( trilowing  1»ill :  which  van  ;  * 

on  Agriculture 


To  extend  tb<  \*cr?»*Mh-u  ?  n»«h-  development  and  \ 


. 


4  Act  of  Ilf V4,  nr  ended,  is  further  amended  ♦»- 


H.  R.  1 2298 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

August  7, 1964 

Mr.  Poage  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 


A  BILL 

To  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 

4  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

5  (1)  Effective  January  1,  1965,  section  103  (b)  of  such 

6  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  and  substituting  in 

7  lieu  thereof  “1965”,  by  striking  out  “1964”  and  substituting 

8  in  lieu  thereof  “1967”,  by  striking  out  “$4,500,000,000” 

9  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  “$4,000,000,000”,  and  by 

10  inserting  prior  to  the  colon  the  following:  “plus  any  amount 

11  by  which  agreements  entered  into  in  prior  years  have  called 

I 


1  or  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 

2  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such 

3  prior  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during  such  years”. 

4  (2)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

5  out  in  subsection  (c)  the  word  “military”  and  inserting  after 

6  the  words  “common  defense”  the  words  “including  internal 

7  security”. 

8  (3)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

9  from  subsection  (e)  the  words  “not  more  than  25  per 

10  centum  of  the  currencies  received  pursuant  to  each  such 

11  agreement  shall  be  available”  and  substituting  “currencies 

12  shall  also  be  available  to  the  maximum  usable  extent”. 

13  (4)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 

14  following  new  subsections: 

15  “  (u)  To  use  foreign  currencies  which  are  in  excess  of 

n  t  • 

16  the  normal  requirements  of  the  United  States  as  determined 

17  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  promote  the  develop- 

18  ment  of  the  resources  of  less  developed  friendly  foreign 

19  countries,  their  technical  knowledge  and  skills  in  fields  such 

20  as  food  production  and  distribution,  education,  health  and 

21  medicine,  and  engineering,  in  a  manner  which  will  secure 

22  to  the  United  States  the  maximum  benefit  from  currencies 

23  accruing  under  this  title:  Provided,  however,  That  no  such 

24  use  shall  be  made  of  such  currencies  which  would  have  the 
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effect  of  reducing  the  dollar  reimbursement  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  foreign  currencies.  There  is  hereby 
established  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  The  functions  of  such  Committee  shall  be  to 
review  from  time  to  time  the  status  of  foreign  currencies 
which  accrue  under  this  title  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  with  regard  to  (1)  the  use  of  excess  cur¬ 
rencies  under  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  this 
subsection  and  (2)  grants  under  subsection  (e)  hereof. 

“  (v)  For  the  use  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
to  make  investigations  and  studies  deemed  necessary  by  the 
chairman  of  the  respective  committees  to  carry  out  their 
statutory  responsibility  for  legislative  oversight  of  operations 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.” 

(5)  The  first  proviso  at  the  end  of  section  104  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “to  not  less  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under  this 
title:”  and  substituting  “,  effective  with  respect  to  agree- 
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ments  entered  into  beginning  January  1,  1965,  to  not  less 
than  20  per  centum  in  the  aggregate  of  the  foreign  currencies 
which  accrue  under  such  agreements:”. 

(6)  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  “six  months”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  “year”. 

(7)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are  amended  by 
striking  out  “1964”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  “1967”. 

(8)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “1961”  and  substituting  “1965”;  b}^  striking  out  “1964” 
and  substituting  “1967”;  by  striking  out  “$300,000,000”, 
and  substituting  “$450,000,000”;  and  by  inserting  after 
“charges  for  general  average  contributions  arising  out  of 
the  ocean  transport  of  commodities  transferred  pursuant 
hereto”  the  following:  “or  donated  under  said  section  416, 
section  308  of  this  Act  or  section  9  of  the  Act  of  September 
6,  1958.” 

(10)  Section  203  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  third  sentence  of  said  section  the  following  new 
sentence :  In  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes  under  any  other  Act,  funds  made  available  under 
this  title  may  be  used  to  purchase  foreign  currencies  accruing 
under  title  I  in  order  to  meet  costs  (except  the  personnel 
and  administrative  costs  of  cooperating  sponsors,  distributing 
agencies,  and  recipient  agencies)  designed  to  assure  that 
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commodities  made  available  under  this  title  or  under  title 
III  are  used  to  carry  out  more  effectively  the  purposes  for 
which  such  commodities  are  made  available  or  to  promote 
community  and  other  self-help  activities  designed  to  alleviate 
the  causes  of  the  need  for  such  assistance:  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  such  funds  shall  be  used  only  to  supplement  and 
not  substitute  for,  funds  normally  available  for  such  purposes 
from  other  non-United  States  Government  sources.”  and 
by  inserting  after  the  word  “costs”  in  the  last  sentence  the 
words  “or  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  currencies”. 

(11)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  in  subsection  (f)  the  words  “from  the  government  or 
agencies  thereof”  and  further  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (f)  and  adding  the  following:  “,  and 
which  are  not  less  favorable  than  the  highest  of  exchange 
rates  obtainable  by  any  other  nation.”. 

Sec.  '2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  612  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by 
redesignating  it  as  subsection  (t)  of  section  104  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended. 

(2)  By  striking  “this  Act”  and  substituting  “the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.”. 

(3)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  subsection 
to  a  comma  and  adding  “except  that  in  the  case  of  any  such 
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foreign  currencies  acquired  through  operations  under  title  I 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  the  United  States  dollars  received 
from  the  sale  of  such  foreign  currencies  shall  he  deposited  to 
the  account  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  shall 
be  treated  as  a  reimbursement  to  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  under  section  105  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
of  such  section:  “The  assistance  to  needy  persons  provided 
in  (4)  above  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  he  directed  toward 
community  and  other  self-help  activities  designed  to  alleviate 
the  causes  of  the  need  for  such  assistance.”. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  voted  to  ryfibnrt  Public  Law  480  bill.  Senate  debated 
foreign-aid  authorization  bill.  Senate  agi^ed  to  one  hour  debate  limitation  on 
House  amendment  to  poverty  bill.  Serrate  combuttee  reported  land-water  conservation 
fund  bill.  Senate  committee  reported  bill  restricting  FPC  jurisdiction  over 
electric  cooperatives. 


HOUSE 

1.  PUBLIC  LAW  480.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually 
report)  H.  R.  12298,  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954.  p.  D666 


2.  RESEARCH.  Ren/  Elliott  presented  and  discussed  the  second  re'^ort  of  the  Select 
Committee  oy Government  Research  on  administration  of  researen^and  development 
grants  (H./Kep.  1729).  pp.  18266,  A4206-7 

3,  NATIONAL/PARKS.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af f airs\Committee 

voted/To  report  to  the  full  committee  H.  R.  12289,  amended,  to  establish  the 
Lewi &  and  Clark  Trail  Commission;  and  H,  R.  6925,  amended,  to  provide\for  the 
establishment  of  the  Canyonlands  National  Park,  Utah.  p.  D666 


4. 


SGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  on  Tues.  action  will  ft 
taken  on  the  resolution  providing  for  sending  to  conference  H.  R.  1839,  the' 
meat-import  and  wild  birds  and  animals  bill.  p.  D666 
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SENATE 

)VERTYe  Agreed  to  limit  debate  to  1  hour  on  agreeing  to  the  House  amendnj^nt 

S.  2642,  the  poverty  bill.  p.  18243 

6.  ELECTRIFICATION.  The  Commerce  Committee  reported  with  amendments  S.  2028,  to 

amend '-the  Federal  Power  Act  regarding  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  £ower 
Commission  over  nonprofit  cooperatives  (S,  Rept.  1363).  p.  18164^ 

7.  RECREATION X  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  report^dH.  R.  3846,  to 

establish  a'^and  and  water  conservation  fund  (S.  Rept.  1364)  /and,  with  amend¬ 
ments,  S.  2249,  to  establish  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lal^shore  (S«  Rept. 
1362).  pp.  18^7,  18164 

8.  STATE,  JUSTICE,  COMMERCE,  JUDICIARY  APPROPRIATION  BILL, /1 9 65.  A  Subcommittee 

of  the  Appropriations  Committee  approved  for  full  coipmittee  consideration 
this  bill,  H.  R.  11134.  p.  D664 

90  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT.  Sen.Niumphrey  inserted  a  spee/fin  by  David  E.  Bell  discussing 
the  problems  of  rural  development  in  underdeveloped  areas,  pp.  18188-90 

10.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debat^on.H.  R’.  1138p%  the  foreign-aid  authorization 
bill.  pp.  18211-47 

‘  ITEMS  \N  APPENDIX 


11.  WATER  RESOURCES.  Sen.  Holland  inser^d  the  annual  report  of  the  National  Rivers 

and  Harbors  Congress,  pp.  A4201-J 

12.  CONSERVATION.  Extension  of  remaps  of  Ser\  Hartke  inserting  an  article,  "A  Few 

More  Acts,  and  88th  Will  Be  'The  Conservation  Congress."1  pp.  A4202-3 

13.  OPINION  POLL.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  BroVhill,  N.  C. ,  inserting  the 

results  of  an  opinion  po]/l,  including  items  of\Lnterest  to  this  Department, 
pp.  A4204-5 

14.  NATIONAL  PARKS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Morri  ^inserting  Interior 

Secretary  Udall's  ofemorandum  which  "has  clearly  spelied  out  the  management 
principles  to  be  ^followed"  in  the  management  of  the  national  parks,  pp. 
A4203-10 


15.  PATENTS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Mathias  stating  that 
a  revision y6f  patent  laws,  and  inserting  three  articles  on 
pp.  A4217/8 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  concurn§d  in  Senate  version  of  food-st^rap  bill,  Meat-imports 

bill  was  sent  to  conference.  House  committee  reported  Pubidc  Law  480  bill.  Senate 
concurred  in  House  ameurament  to  poverty  bill.  Senate  debat^,  foreign-aid  authori¬ 
zation  bill. 


HOUSE 


1-  FOOD  ST/nPS,  Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.  R.  10222,  to  p^vide  spe¬ 
cif  ior  statutory  authority  for  a  food  stamp  plan.  This  bill  will  now  b^.  sent  to 
the/President.  pp.  1832  5-8 


2.  MAT  IMPORTS. 
✓  bill.  House 


Voted  to  request  a  conference  on  H.  R.  1839,  the  meat  imports 
,-a.nd ^Senate • <1  on£,urx £ s/i ware  appointed,  pp.  18311-2£ ,  181;5>2 


3.  PUBLIC  LAW  480*  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendments H.  R.  12298., 
to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  (H*  Rept* 
1767).  p.  18390 


4*  ALASM  CENTENNIAL.  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  without  amendment  3.  4>, 
provide  for  establishment  of  the  Alaska  Centennial  Commission  to  study  arajr  re 
port  orkthe  extent  to  which  the  U.  S.  should  participate  in  the  Alaska  centen¬ 
nial  celebration  in  1967  (H.  Rept.  1733).  p*  18389 


to 


5.  EXPOSITIONS.\The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  reported  without  amendmajfb  H.  J.  Res. 
952,  authorising  the  President  to  call  upon  the  States  and  foreignr countries  to 
participate  in^he  International  Exposition  for  southern  Calif  *  Rept.  1737). 

p.  18390 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H^l.  11707,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  U.  S.  participation  in  the  Canadian  Universal  International  Exposition 
(H.  Rept.  1738).  p.\8390 


6.  CROP  INSURANCE.  The  Agr^ulture  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S.  277,  to 
authorize  extension  of  cr^c  insurance  to  150  additiomQ  counties  per  year 
rather  than  100,  as  now  pr^rided  (H.  Rept.  1740).  ©<  18390  \ 


7.  SEED— SCREENING  IMP  CRT  S .  The  Apiculture  Committee^  reported  without  amendment 
H.  R.  3607,  to  amend  the  Federal  Seed  Act  so  as/bo  limit  the  importation  of 
seed  screenings  (H,  Rept.  1742 ).  \p.  18390 


8.  ASC  COMMITTEEMEN.  The  Agriculture  Cofc 
9178,  to  limit  terms  and  provide  for 
Rept.  1743).  p,  18390 


litteN reported  without  amendment  H.  R. 
✓as^ered  terms  of  ASC  committeemen  (H. 


9.  WATER  RESOURCES.  The  Interior  and  Tt yfilar  \ffa~i  rs  Committee  reported  with  amend¬ 
ment  H.  R.  5118,  to  authorize  the  IJrLtestoriP Coulee  unit  of  the  Okanogan- 
Similkameen  division.  Chief  Josep)«Dam  proje<r^  Wash.  (H.  Rept.  1747) .p.  18390 
The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolutionVor  consideration  of  H.  R.  975>2_ 
to  preserve  jurisdiction  over  ^Construction  of  hydroelectric  projects  on  the 
Colo.  River  below  Glen  Canyonr  Dam  «  p.  18390'. 


10. 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT.  Tb6  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R. 
5406,  to  authorize  this/Department  to  cooperate  with  >tates  and  other  public 
agencies  in  planning  f6r  changes  in  the  use  of  agricultural  land  in  rapidly 
expanding  urban  areas  and  in  other  nonagricultural  use  ps as  (H.  Rept.  1757). 
p.  18390 


11.  FARM  LOANS;  NATIONAL  PARK.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reporteo^with  amendment 
H.  R.  8290,  to/authorize  addition  of  certain  FHA— foreclosed  laS^s  to  the 
Everglades  National  Park,  Fla.  (H.  Rept.  1758).  p.  18390 


12.  INFORMATION  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of 
H.2  R.  95o6,  to  provide  for  establishment  of  a  National  Council  on  tnfck  Arts  to 
assisiyun  development  of  the  arts,  including  photography  and  motion  pictures, 
p.  13390 


13.  D.yC.  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1965.  Received  the  conference  report  on  this  bill 
R.  10199  (H.  Rept.  1732).  pp„  18268-9 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1965.  House  conferees  were  appointed 
on  this  bill,  H.  R.  11296.  Senate  conferees  have  already  been  appointed,  p. 
18271 
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EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480 


August  11,  1964. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Cooley,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  12298] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.R.  12298)  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered 
the  same,  reports  favorably  thereon  with  amendments  and  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Page  2,  beginning  on  line  4,  strike  out  "striking  out  in  subsection 
(c)  the  word  ‘military’  and  inserting  ”  and  insert  "inserting  in  sub¬ 
section  (c)”. 

Page  2,  line  14,  strike  out  "subsections”  and  insert  "subsection”. 

Page  2,  beginning  on  line  19,  strike  out  "countries,  their  technical 
knowledge  and  skills  in  fields  such  as  food  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  education,  health  and  medicine,  and  engineering,”  and  insert 
"countries”. 

Page  3,  beginning  on  line  15,  strike  out  all  of  proposed  new  subsec¬ 
tion  (v). 

Page  4,  line  18,  strike  out  "(10)”  and  insert  "(9)”. 

Page  4,  line  25,  strike  out  "agencies)”  and  insert  "agencies,  and  the 
costs  of  construction  or  maintenance  of  any  church  owned  or  operated 
edifice  to  be  used  for  sectarian  purposes)”. 

Page  5,  line  11,  strike  out  "(11)”  and  insert  "(10)”. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  plentiful  production  of  America’s  farms  is  the  greatest  stabiliz¬ 
ing  force  today  in  the  economy  of  the  free  world.  Our  food  has  been 
the  free  world’s  bulwark  against  the  spread  of  communism. 

Public  Law  480,  the  Food-for-Peace  Act,  is  the  most  effective 
instrument  ever  devised  by  any  government  to  share  its  food  abund- 
35-006 — 64 - 1 
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ance  with  free  and  hungry  people  the  world  over.  Under  this  pro¬ 
gram,  which  originated  with  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  the  products  of  America’s  farms  reached 
more  than  100  million  people  in  more  than  100  nations. 

H. R.  12298  extends  Public  Law  4S0  for  3  years  and  makes  changes 
in  the  law  designed  primarily  (a)  to  encourage  the  development  of  free 
enterprise  in,  and  expanded  normal  commerce  with,  other  nations, 
and  (6)  to  return  a  greater  benefit  to  the  United  States  from  the  foreign 
currencies  which  accrue  from  the  sale  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
under  the  act. 

MAJOR  PROVISIONS 

Following  are  the  major  provisions  of  H.R.  12298: 

I.  Extends  title  I  of  the  act  for  3  years,  until  December  31,  1967. 
This  title  governs  the  sale  of  farm  commodities  for  foreign  currencies. 
This  new  legislation  authorizes  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
foreign  currencies  at  the  same  average  rate  as  the  present  law — 
approximately  $1.7  billion  a  year. 

2.  Removes  the  25-percent  limitation  on  the  amount  of  foreign 
currencies  which  may  be  made  available  for  loans  to  private  business 
for  free  enterprise  developments  in  other  nations,  under  the  “Cooley 
loan”  program.  This  authorization  of  credits  to  stimulate  free 
enterprise  in  the  free  world  was  written  into  the  Food-For-Peace  Act 
in  1957  “to  hasten  the  building  of  free  enterprise,  self-sustaining 
economies  in  the  developing  nations  of  the  world”  and  is  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  its  author. 

3.  Increases  from  10  to  20  percent  the  proportion  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  which  must  be  devoted  exclusively  to  U.S.  uses  and  made 
subject  to  the  appropriating  process. 

4.  Authorizes  the  use  of  excess  foreign  currencies  which  have  accrued 
in  about  six  countries  for  special  programs  “which  will  secure  to  the 
United  States  the  maximum  benefit  for  currencies  accruing  under” 
the  surplus  sales  program  and  establishes  a  special  top-level  committee 
to  advise  the  President  on  such  currency  uses. 

5.  Makes  grants  of  foreign  currency  for  economic  development 
subject  to  scrutiny  by  the  same  top-level  committee. 

6.  Extends  for  3  years,  through  1967,  title  II  of  the  act  which 
authorizes  the  use  of  surplus  food  commodities  by  the  President  for 
disaster  relief  and  community  development  projects  overseas.  Au¬ 
thorizes  the  commitment  of  not  to  exceed  $450  million  annually  of 
surplus  commodities  for  this  purpose. 

7.  Authorizes  the  use  of  foreign  currencies,  to  a  limited  extent,  to 
supplement  the  use  of  surplus  foods  in  community  improvement  and 
self-help  work  projects.  Such  currencies  could  not  be  used  for  con¬ 
struction  or  maintenance  of  any  church  owned  or  operated  edifice 
or  any  other  edifice  to  be  used  for  sectarian  purposes. 

8.  Requires  that  agreements  for  the  sale  of  surplus  commodities 
for  foreign  currencies  shall  be  made  at  the  most  favorable  legal 
exchange  rate  and  not  less  than  the  rate  available  to  any  other  country. 

9.  Authorizes  the  sale  of  foreign  currency  to  tourists  and  other 
private  individuals  where  a  saving  in  dollar  outgo  may  be  made  by 
such  sales. 

10.  Requires  that  donations  of  food  commodities  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  this  act  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  “be  directed  toward 
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community  and  other  self-help  activities  designed  to  alleviate  the 
causes  of  the  need  for  such  assistance.” 

PROGRAM  SERVES  AMERICA  AND  THE  FREE  WORLD 

Public  Law  480  has  served  the  national  interest  well  in  the  past  10 
years.  This  landmark  legislation,  in  assuring  enlarged  outlets  for 
U.S.  farm  products,  has  been  an  essential  stabilizing  influence  on 
the  American  agricultural  economy  during  a  difficult  supply-demand 
adjustment  period.  At  the  same  time,  Public  Law  480 — the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  food-for-peace  program — has  enabled  the  United  States 
to  meet  urgent  food  requirements  of  less  developed  free  world  countries 
and  has  promoted  their  economic  growth. 

Activities  under  title  I — authorizing  sales  of  farm  products  for 
foreign  currencies — have  constituted  the  major  component  of  the 
overall  Public  Law  480  program.  Under  title  I,  62  percent  of  Public 
Law  480  shipments  have  moved  to  needy  people  in  less  developed 
countries  through  private  trade  channels,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  The  foreign  currencies  received  in  payment  are  being 
used  constructively  to  accelerate  economic  growth  in  less  developed 
countries,  to  finance  U.S.  agency  programs,  and  to  develop  new 
commercial  markets  for  American  farm  products. 

The  lifting  of  the  25-percent  restriction  on  the  use  of  currencies  for 
“Cooley  loans”  will  permit  a  vast  expansion  of  this  free  enterprise 
development  program,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States 
and  the  countries  entering  into  Public  Law  480  agreements. 

Showcases  of  free  enterprise  have  been  established  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  by  such  loans.  In  the  last  7  years,  since  the  program  was 
inaugurated,  approximately  $200  million  in  foreign  currency  has  been 
used  in  “Cooley  loans”  in  Latin  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 

Title  II  authorizes  the  use  of  U.S.  farm  products  in  emergency 
assistance  programs,  such  as  are  required  following  earthquakes, 
floods,  droughts,  or  other  disasters.  Title  II  commodities  also  are 
utilized  to  support  economic  development  projects  in  the  emerging 
countries.  Exports  under  title  II  in  the  past  10  years  account  for 
9  percent  of  Public  Law  480  shipments. 

Title  III  authorizes  donations  of  surplus  food.  This  food  may  be 
donated  for  use  by  eligible  recipients  in  the  United  States  and  also 
for  distribution  to  needy  persons  overseas  through  nonprofit  American 
voluntary  relief  agencies  and  intergovernmental  organizations. 
Foreign  donations  have  accounted  for  13  percent  of  total  Public 
Law  480  exports. 

Title  III  also  authorizes  the  barter  of  Government-owned  com¬ 
modities  for  foreign-produced  strategic  and  other  materials,  goods, 
and  equipment.  Bartered  farm  products  have  made  up  15  percent 
of  total  Public  Law  480  exports  over  the  past  decade. 

Title  IV,  enacted  late  in  1959,  provides  for  the  expansion  or  mainte¬ 
nance  of  export  sales  of  U.S.  farm  products  for  dollars  through  long¬ 
term  supply  and  credit  contracts.  Activity  under  title  IV  is  increas¬ 
ing  as  countries  which  have  bought  U.S.  commodities  for  foreign 
currencies  begin  to  make  the  transition  to  cash  buying. 

In  the  10  years  through  June  30,  1964,  Public  Law  480  programs 
have  resulted  in  commitments  totaling  over  $20  billion  at  cost  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  This  total  includes  substantial 
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amounts  of  ocean  transportation  being  financed  by  CCC  under  cargo 
preference  and  other  requirements,  and  is  considerably  higher  than 
the  world  market  value  of  these  commodities.  The  world  market 
value  of  these  commodities  is  estimated  at  about  $15  billion. 

Actual  exports  of  commodities  through  June  30,  1964,  under  Public 
Law  480  programs,  total  about  $12.3  billion  at  world  market  prices 
with  substantial  quantities  still  to  be  moved  under  present  commit¬ 
ments.  The  $12.3  billion  is  about  27  percent  of  the  total  $44.8  billion 
worth  of  all  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  exported  during  this  period. 

Public  Law  480  has  a  tremendous  economic  impact  on  some  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities. 

The  United  States  has  exported  about  3}£  billion  bushels  of  wheat 
under  Public  Law  480.  This  is  equal  to  three  average  U.S.  crops. 
Shipments  under  the  program  in  the  fiscal  year  1964  were  equivalent 
to  43  bushels  out  of  every  100  bushels  of  wheat  U.S.  farmers  harvested 
in  1963. 

Rice  shipments  since  1954  total  160  million  bags,  rough  basis.  That 
is  equivalent  to  more  than  two  average  U.S.  crops.  Public  Law  480 
shipments  in  the  fiscal  year  1964  equaled  30  bags  out  of  every  100 
harvested  by  ricegrowers  in  1963. 

Public  Law  480  cotton  exports  over  the  years  amount  to  1 1  million 
bales,  or  about  two-thirds  of  a  U.S.  crop.  These  shipments  have 
added  over  $1.5  billion  to  the  incomes  of  American  cotton  producers. 

Other  exports  include  5.5  billion  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  4.8 
billion  pounds  of  soybean  oil,  and  sizable  volumes  of  feed  grains  and 
tobacco. 

In  terms  of  value,  total  U.S.  agricultural  exports  in  the  1964  fiscal 
year  established  by  a  wide  margin  a  record  high  of  $6.1  billion.  Of 
this  total,  $1.5  billion  or  about  25  percent,  represented  shipments 
■under  Public  Law  480. 

DETAILED  RECORD  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

A  detailed  record  of  the  operations  and  accomplishments  under 
Public  Law  480,  the  Food-for-Peace  Act,  is  displayed  in  the  following 
discussions  and  tables. 

Title  I,  foreign  currency  sales 

The  primary  purpose  of  title  I  is  to  make  possible  increased  sales 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  friendly  countries  which  are 
unable  to  expand  their  commercial  purchases  because  of  a  lack  of 
dollar  exchange. 

The  total  authorization  of  the  program  through  December  31, 
1964,  is  $15.75  billion,  of  which  agreements  through  June  30,  1964, 
committed  $14.2  billion.  Details  concerning  the  commodities  pro¬ 
gramed,  the  value,  and  the  countries,  are  shown  in  the  following  tables. 

The  major  recipients  have  been  India,  Pakistan,  United  Arab 
Republic,  Yugoslavia,  Brazil,  Poland,  and  Turkey.  Agreements  have 
been  entered  into  with  49  countries  with  more  than  half  of  the  volume 
in  the  Near  East  and  south  Asia.  In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
an  increasing  number  of  agreements  with  the  newly  emerging  African 
nations. 

As  the  economies  of  countries  have  improved  there  has  been  a 
gradual  shift  from  Public  Law  480  categories  warranting  high  propor¬ 
tions  of  assistance  to  other  programs  involving  hard  terms  and  further 
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into  normal  commercial  purchases.  In  the  early  years  of  Public 
Law  480  such  countries  as  Italy,  Japan,  Austria,  Finland,  France,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  were  included  in  title  I  agreements.  As  their 
economies  improved  title  I  was  phased  out  and  dollar  purchases  in¬ 
creased  to  the  point  that  these  countries  are  no  longer  title  I  countries 
but  instead  are  among  the  strongest  dollar  customers  for  agricultural 
commodities. 

In  more  recent  years  Spain,  Greece,  Taiwan,  and  others  progressed 
largely  out  of  the  title  I  category.  Some  countries  have  shifted  from 
foreign  currency  purchasers  under  title  I  to  long-term  dollar  credit 
sales  under  title  IV  in  their  progress  toward  normal  commercial  buy¬ 
ing.  In  many  instances  as  the  economy  of  a  country  improves  title  I 
sales  agreements  have  provided  harder  terms  reflected  in  such  ways  as 
increased  U.S.  uses  of  local  currencies,  increased  convertibility  to  hard 
currency,  and  larger  amounts  for  Cooley  loans  to  private  enterprise. 

At  the  same  time  other  countries,  especially  the  newly  independent 
African  countries,  have  been  experiencing  increasing  foreign  exchange 
difficulties  and  have  been  moving  into  the  Public  Law  480  title  I 
foreign  currency  sales  category.  The  agricultural  commodities 
which  have  been  available  under  the  program  have  made  possible 
this  continuous  improvement  in  terms  of  sales  and  provided  assistance 
in  the  progress  toward  normal  commercial  purchasers  on  a  cash  dollar 
basis. 

More  than  3  billion  bushels  of  wheat  had  been  committed  under 
title  I  under  agreements  signed  through  June  30,  1964,  of  which  more 
than  2%  billion  had  been  exported.  The  program  has  also  resulted  in 
the  shipment  of  about  400  million  bushels  of  feed  grains,  over  6  billion 
pounds  of  fats  and  oils,  86  million  bags  of  rice,  more  than  8  million 
bales  of  cotton,  383  million  pounds  of  tobacco  and  substantial  quanti¬ 
ties  of  other  commodities. 


Table  I. — Approximate  quantities  of  commodities  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements  signed  July  1,  1954,  through  June  30,  1964 
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A  major  feature  of  title  I  is  the  provisions  that  have  been  made 
for  the  use  of  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  from  the  sale  of  the 
commodities.  In  keeping  with  the  U.S.  policy  of  helping  under¬ 
developed  countries  the  greater  part  of  the  currencies  is  being  set 
aside  for  economic  development  projects  in  those  countries.  Of  the 
$9.9  billion  to  be  generated  from  title  I  agreements  signed  through 
June  30,  1964,  about  $4.4  billion,  44  percent,  is  reserved  for  loans  for 
economic  development,  18  percent  as  grants  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  and  8.7  percent  for  military  assistance  to  such  countries  as 
Taiwan,  Turkey,  Korea,  Pakistan,  and  Vietnam. 

A  large  part  of  the  currencies  which  accrue  under  title  I  is  set 
aside  for  various  U.S.  uses  such  as  embassy,  USIA,  and  military 
installation  obligations  abroad,  and  other  U.S.  programs.  More  than 
$2.3  billion  is  being  reserved  for  these  purposes  under  agreements 
signed  through  June  30,  1964,  and  actual  disbursements  amounted 
to  nearly  $1  billion. 

This  is  a  direct  saving  in  the  dollar  outflow  from  the  United  States 
and  in  dollar  expenditures  of  the  Govermnent.  It  amounts  to  paying 
a  billion  dollars  of  our  expenses  overseas  with  surplus  commodities, 
instead  of  with  gold  or  dollars. 

Agricultural  market  development  projects  have  contributed  signif¬ 
icantly  to  the  increasing  volume  of  agricultural  exports  in  recent 
years  and  can  be  directly  related  to  the  record  $6  billion  in  exports  of 
agricultural  commodities  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Currencies  are 
also  used  to  assist  in  financing  international  educational  exchange 
programs,  American-sponsored  schools,  various  types  of  research 
programs,  and  similar  mutually  beneficial  activities. 

In  total,  collections  through  June  30,  1963,  amounted  to  $7  billion 
of  which  $4  billion  had  been  disbursed.  Details  on  foreign  currency 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  3. — Uses  of  foreign  currency  as  -provided  in  title  I,  Public  Law  480, 
agreements  signed  July  1,  1954,  through  June  30,  1964  1 

[Amounts  are  in  thousand  dollar  equivalents  at  the  deposit  rate  of  exchange] 


Area  and  country 

Total 
amount  in 
agreements 
(market 
value 
including 
ocean  trans¬ 
portation) 

104(c) 

common 

defense 

104(e) 
grants  for 
economic 
develop¬ 
ment 

104(e) 
loans  to 
private 
enterprise 

104(g) 
loans  to 
foreign 
govern¬ 
ments 

Other  U.S. 
uses  2 

Europe: 

Austria _ 

40, 096 
43,440 
35, 697 
1,196 
16,233 
144, 194 
254 
534, 651 
7,082 
497, 112 
48, 540 
637, 753 

25,453 
19, 392 

14,643 
19,531 
29,218 
1, 196 
3,777 
47, 709 
254 
533, 306 
3,682 
242, 064 
10,335 
105, 335 

4,433 

6,454 

Germany _ 

198 

12, 226 
92,838 

3,647 

Netherlands _ 

Portugal _  _ 

3, 400 
245, 138 

9, 910 
38, 205 

United  Kingdom.  _ 

140, 613 

391, 177 

Total _ _ 

2, 006, 248 

48, 115 

140,811 

14, 534 

789,  624 

1,  Oil,  050 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  13. 
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Table  3. — Uses  of  foreign  currency  as  provided,  in  title  I,  Public  Law  480, 
agreements  signed  July  1,  1954,  through  June  80,  1964  1 — -Continued 

[Amounts  are  in  thousand  dollar  equivalents  at  the  deposit  rate  of  exchange] 


Area  and  country 


Total 
amount  in 
agreements 
(market 
value 
including 
ocean  trans¬ 
portation) 


104(c) 

common 

defense 


104(e) 
grants  for 
economic 
develop¬ 
ment 


104(e) 
loans  to 
private 
enterprise 


104(g) 
loans  to 
foreign 
govern¬ 
ments 


Other  U.S. 
uses  2 


Africa: 


Congo _ _ 

Ethiopia _ 

Guinea _ 

Ivory  Coast _ _ 

Morocco _ 

Senegal . . . 

Sudan _ _ _ 

Tunisia _ 

Total _ 

Near  East  and  south  Asia: 


65, 116 
908 

26. 840 
3,800 

21, 870 
4,022 

23. 840 
37, 061 


38, 444 


4,636 
7, 079 


3,360 
182 
3,077 
570 
2, 130 
603 
3,576 
4, 828 


15,  680 
499 
17,321 
19, 000 
14,273 
2,011 
8,344 
19, 618 


7, 632 
227 
6, 442 
1,330 
5,457 
1,408 
7,284 
5,393 


183, 457 


50, 159 


18,326 


79,  646 


35, 183 


Burma _ _ 

Ceylon _ : _ 

Cyprus... _ _ 

Greece _ 

India _ _ _ 

Indonesia _ 

Iran _ 

Israel _ , _ 

Jordan _ 

Pakistan _ 

Syrian  Arab  Republic _ 

Thailand _ 

Turkey _ 

United  Arab  Republic _ 

Total _ 

Far  East  and  Pacific: 


50. 200 
29,119 

2, 200 
123, 570 
2, 484, 806 
344, 625 
55, 682 
288, 526 
3,000 
1,048,810 

37. 200 
4, 303 

533, 956 
812, 605 


7, 900 
5,280 


10, 040 


7,329 

788,175 

25,312 


5, 900 


79,260 


32, 600 
750 
556, 841 


101,107 


2, 340 
25, 701 


5,312 
550 
11,251 
168, 087 
22, 616 
3, 563 
46, 427 


31,870 
11,096 
1,100 
54, 069 
1,212, 958 
239, 507 
29, 513 
171,320 


51,551 
6, 550 


69, 638 
78, 979 


256, 707 
22, 750 
1,753 
199, 098 
579, 197 


10, 430 
7,335 
550 
40, 881 
315, 586 
57, 190 
15, 877 
38,179 
2,250 
101,647 
7,900 
2,550 
160,942 
128, 728 


5,818,602 


196, 307 


1, 452, 228 


464, 524 


2,810,938 


890, 045 


China  (Taiwan) 

Japan _ 

Korea _ 

Philippines _ 

Vietnam _ 

Total _ 

Latin  America: 


193,264 
146, 277 
457, 035 
46, 018 
119,  597 


100, 391 
17, 192 
387, 854 
7,489 
98, 384 


600 
2, "857 


13,156 


6, 799 
7, 743 
5, 688 


34, 909 
105, 538 


11, 574 


44, 808 
22, 947 
61, 707 
15, 902 
15, 465 


962, 191 


611,310 


3, 457 


33, 386 


152,021 


160, 829 


Argentina _ 

Bolivia _ 

Brazil _ 

Chile _ 

Colombia _ 

Ecuador _ 

Mexico _ 

Paraguay - 

Peru _ 

Uruguay - 

Total _ 

Grand  total _ 

Uses  as  percent  of  total 


30, 525 
32, 229 
572, 407 
67, 985 
69, 453 
11,554 
25, 185 
13, 872 
41, 889 
36, 747 


3, 874 


123, 157 


100 


3,366 

779 
11,270 
1,201 
6, 296 
1,376 
4,534 
9,100 


18,714 
22,  744 
345, 340 
52, 974 
39,  743 
7, 218 
11,389 
6, 013 
23, 518 
15, 250 


11,799 
5,611 
103, 910 
13, 842 
18,440 
3, 100 
7,500 
3,057 
13, 837 
12,  050 


901,846  100 

9, 872, 344  855, 832 

100  8. 7 


126, 523 
1, 773, 178 
18 


38, 430 
569, 200 
5.8 


542, 903 
4, 375, 132 
44.3 


193, 146 
2, 290, 253 
23.2 


1  Many  agreements  provide  for  the  various  currency  uses  in  terms  of  percentages  of  the  amount  of  local 
currency  accruing  pursuant  to  sales  made  under  each  agreement.  In  such  cases,  amounts  included  in  this 
table  for  each  use  are  determined  by  applying  the  specified  percentages  to  the  total  dollar  amount  provided 
in  each  agreement.  Amounts  shown  include  adjustment  on  closed  out  agreements. 

2  Agreements  provide  that  a  specific  amount  of  foreign  currency  proceeds  may  be  used  under  various  U.S, 
use  categories,  including  currency  uses  which  are  limited  to  amounts  as  may  be  specified  in  appropriation 
acts.  Included  are  uses  specified  under  subsections  104  (a),  (b),  (f),  (h),  (i),  (j),  (k),  (1),  (m),  (n),  (o),  (p), 
(q),  (r),  (s),  and  sometimes  (c)  and  (d),  insofar  as  specified  in  agreements. 

3  Amounts  shown  in  this  column  may  differ  from  amounts  on  table  I,  which  reflect  purchase  authoriza¬ 
tion  transactions. 
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Title  II 

Title  II  has  been  important  in  meeting  quickly  food  needs  of  victims 
of  disasters  such  as  earthquake,  flood,  and  drought.  Under  expanded 
authority  to  use  food  to  promote  economic  development,  the  concept 
of  “food  for  work”  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  mere  food  distribu¬ 
tion,  this  principle  of  using  food  as  part  payment  of  wages  for  work  on 
projects  for  community  development  will  be  substantially  furthered 
by  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  total  title  II  authorization  through  June  30,  1964,  is  $1.7 
billion.  This  amount  includes  about  $1.3  billion  in  commodities  and 
the  remainder  hi  ocean  transportation  costs  both  for  title  II  ship¬ 
ments  and  for  title  III  foreign  donations. 

Approximately  $292  million  was  obligated  during  the  past  year. 
During  the  past  year  disaster  relief  programs  totaled  about  $100 
million  with  most  of  this  beirg  used  in  Africa  and  the  Near  East. 
Economic  development  programs  totaled  about  $92  million  and  , 
the  remainder  was  programed  for  voluntary  relief  agencies,  refugee 
relief,  child-feeding  programs,  and  the  world  food  program. 

The  economic  development  programs,  which  have  become  in¬ 
creasingly  important,  involve  using  commodities  to  assist  under¬ 
employed  and  underfed  people  working  on  labor-intensive  projects. 
These  projects  include  irrigation  and  drainage  projects,  feeder  roads, 
the  clearing  of  land,  and  similar  projects  which  require  a  large  amount 
of  labor  and  which  are  designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  the  need 
for  relief. 

Details  of  title  II  transfers  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


( 


i 


Table  4. —  Title  11,  Public  Law  480,  transfer  authorizations  issued,  value  of  commodities  by  area  and  country,  July  1,  1954,  through  J une  30,  1964 

[In  thousands  of  dollarsl 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  17. 


Table  4. — Title  II,  Public  Law  480 ,  transfer  authorizations  issued,  value  of  commodities  by  area  and  country,  July  1,  1954,  through  June  80 

1964 — Continued  ’  ’ 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 
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Commodities 

Raw 

cotton 

4,474 

till 

1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1 

l  1  1  l 

1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1 

lilt 

1  I  i  l 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1  I  1 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

4,474 

3,238 

P-  ©  I  i  c£ 

©  tO  i  i  C£ 

04  i  i  a 

i  i 

1  •  o 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

3  1  1  1  © 

I  I  i  04 
Dili 

fill 
i  i  I 
i  i  I 

I  I  i 
i  i  i 
i  I  i 

I  i  i 
i  i  I 

2, 528 

2, 528 

Rice 

22, 656 

i  i  i 

1  ©  i  l  C£ 
i  ^  i  i  cC 

ico  i  i  cc 

i  CO  1  1  O' 

1  1  1 

1  1  1 

1  1  1 

1  1  1 

1  >  1 

1  1  1 

1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1  1 

>11111 
>1*111 

1  1  1  1  1  1 
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Greece .  . .  __ . __ 
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18  EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  4 SO 
Title  III,  foreign  donations 

The  title  III  foreign  donation  program  distributes  CCC  commodities 
acquired  in  carrying  out  price-support  programs,  to  needy  persons 
through  U.S.  voluntary  relief  agencies  and  intergovernmental  organi¬ 
zations.  During  the  past  10  years,  this  people-to-people  program  has 
distributed  more  than  20  billion  pounds  of  commodities  at  a  CCC  cost 
of  about  $2.4  billion,  with  the  greatest  volume  being  in  flour,  nonfat 
dry  milk,  rice,  cornmeal,  and  dairy  products.  During  the  past  year 
commodities  shipped  were  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  corn  and  cornmeal, 
nonfat  dry  milk,  vegetable  oils,  shortening,  beans,  bulgur,  butter, 
butter  oil,  cheese,  ghee,  and  rolled  wheat  totaling  more  than  3  billion 
pounds  and  with  a  CCC  value  of  more  than  $330  million.  The  pro¬ 
gram  has  distributed  commodities  in  112  countries  with  a  relatively 
even  distribution  among  the  continents.  Details  are  shown  in  the 
following  table. 


Table  5. —  Title  III,  Public  Law  480,  foreign  donations,  shipments  fiscal  years  1955-64 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Latin  America — Continued 

Grenada _ _  ______ 

Guadeloupe . . . . . . 

Guatemala. __  . . .  _  __ 

Haiti--. . . . . . . . 

Honduras . . .  ______  _ 

Jamaica.. . .  _ 

Martinique _ _ _  _ 

Mexico... . . . 

Montserrat... . . . .  . . 

Nicaragua  _ 

Panama . . . .  ._  __ 

Paraguay. . . . . 

Peru _ _  _ _ _ _ _ 

St.  Kitts . . 

St.  Lucia _  ___  _ 

St.  Vincent _ _ _ _ 

Surinam _ _ _ _ _ 

Trinidad  and  Tobago . . . . .  _ 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands... .  . . . 
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BARTER 

Title  III  also  authorizes  the  exchange  of  surplus  U.S.  farm  products 
for  foreign-produced  materials,  goods,  equipment,  and  services.  All 
barter  is  conducted  with  private  U.S.  firms  under  contracts  with  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  barter  program  is  being  utilized 
in  offshore  procurements  by  Government  agencies,  not  only  to  widen 
market  outlets  for  farm  products  but  also  to  stem  the  outflow  of  U.S. 
dollars  abroad. 

Title  III  requires  that  no  restrictions  be  placed  on  the  countries  of 
the  free  world  into  which  surplus  commodities  may  be  sold,  except 
that  reasonable  precautions  be  exercised  to  safeguard  usual  U.S. 
marketings  and  to  assure  that  barter  will  not  unduly  disrupt  world 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities  or  replace  cash  sales  for  dollars. 
Title  III  also  provides  for  cooperation  with  other  exporting  countries 
in  preserving  the  normal  patterns  of  commercial  trade  in  commodities 
covered  by  international  commodity  agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party. 

Barter  transactions  are  subject  to  the  following  requirements: 
Agricultural  commodities  may  not  be  transshipped  from  approved 
countries  of  destination  without  prior  approval;  materials  delivered  in 
exchange  for  the  U.S.  commodities  must  originate  in  friendly  coun¬ 
tries;  financial  coverage  for  agricultural  commodities  taken  in  advance 
of  barter  materials  is  required  in  the  form  of  cash  deposits  or  irrevoc¬ 
able  letters  of  credit  in  favor  of  the  CCC ;  and  shipment  of  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  materials  imported  into  the  United  States  must  be  made 
on  privately  owned  U.S. -flag  vessels.  Some  barter  transactions  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  further  processing  of  foreign-produced  materials  in  the 
United  States. 

Table  6. — Summary  of  barter  contracts  entered  into  in  specified  periods  1 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Purpose 

1954-55 
through 
June  30,  1963 

July- 

December 

1963 

.Tanuary- 
June  1964 

Cumulative 
through 
June  30,  1964 

Stockpile: 

Strategic _ _ _ 

2  151.  5 

151.5 

Supplemental 3 . . . . 

1, 295.  0 

66. 1 

15.0 

1, 376. 1 

Total  stockpile . . . . 

1,446.5 

66.1 

15.0 

1, 527.  6 

Supply: 4 

Agencv  for  International  Development _ 

33.5 

8.5 

4.1 

46. 1 

4.  5 

12.0 

16.  5 

Department  of  Defense . . 

84.2 

25.3 

38.7 

148.2 

Total  supply.. . . 

122.2 

45.8 

42.8 

210.8 

Grand  total.. . . 

1,  568.  7 

111.9 

57.8 

1, 738.  4 

1  Years  beginning  July  1:  Based  on  barter  operating  records. 

2  Adjustments  have  been  made  to  reflect  net  transfers  of  materials  valued  at  $258,600,000  to  supplemental 
stockpile. 

3  Materials  transferred  or  to  be  transferred  to  supplemental  stockpile  with  reimbursement  as  provided 
by  sec.  206  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

4  Strategic  and  other  materials,  equipment,  goods  and  services  for  other  Government  agencies.  Adjust¬ 
ments  have  been  made  to  reflect  transfers  of  $8,800,000  acquired  for  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  $4,100,000 
acquired  for  Department  of  Defense,  to  the  supplemental  stockpile  from  July  1954  through  June  1964. 
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Title  IV 

Long-term  supply  and  dollar  credit  sales  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  are  authorized  by  title  IV.  Objectives  are  to  stimulate 
the  sale  of  U.S.  farm  products  for  dollars  through  the  extension  of 
credit,  develop  permanent  foreign  markets  for  U.S.  farm  products, 
and  assist  in  the  development  of  the  economies  of  friendly  nations. 

The  program  is  being  employed  by  some  dollar-short  countries 
whose  economies  are  improving  as  a  “transition  stage”  from  title  I 
purchases  with  foreign  currencies  to  straight  cash  purchases  with 
dollars. 

Under  the  program,  agreements  are  entered  into  by  the  U.S. 
Government  with  governments  of  friendly  nations — and  with  indi¬ 
viduals,  commercial  firms,  cooperative  associations,  or  other  private 
organizations  of  the  United  States  or  friendly  foreign  countries — 
for  delivery  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  periods  up  to  10 
years.  Credit  periods  of  up  to  20  years  are  authorized,  but  on  the 
due  dates  both  principal  and  interest  are  payable  in  U.S.  dollars. 

Sales  in  recipient  countries  of  the  commodities  supplied  on  credit 
have  made  local  currencies  available  to  foreign  countries  for  various 
projects  which  are  contributing  significantly  to  economic  growth. 
Nearly  all  of  the  agreements  signed  to  date  have  been  accompanied 
by  a  formal  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  government  re¬ 
ceiving  the  credit  that  the  funds  made  available  by  the  sale  of  the 
commodities  financed  under  the  agreement  would  be  used  for  develop¬ 
ment  objectives  to  be  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  two  governments. 

Tables  showing  dollar  value  and  quantities  of  commodities  pro¬ 
gramed  under  title  IV  follow: 


Table. —  Dollar  value  of  commodities  prW^imed  under  title  IV,  Public  Laic  4 80  agreements  s^ned  July  1 ,  1961 ,  through  June  30}  196Jt 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
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See  footnote  on  p.  26. 
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STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

The  committee  believes  it  is  time  to  reach  a  better  understanding 
about  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  received  in  return  for  surplus 
commodities  and,  with  such  understanding,  to  adopt  some  better 
procedures  and  policies  for  the  use  of  these  currencies  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  return  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  United  States.  There 
is  now  a  total  of  nearly  $2.5  billion  of  such  currencies  on  hand  in  U.S. 
Treasury  and  agency  accounts  in  foreign  banks. 

Most  of  this  currency  is  not  “money”  in  the  sense  that  it  can  be 
used  for  goods  or  services  in  this  country  or  in  other  countries  of  the 
world.  Most  of  it  can  be  spent  only  in  the  country  of  origin  and, 
except  for  a  small  degree  of  convertibility,  the  agreement  with  each 
country  so  stipulates. 

This  foreign  currency  is  not  money  in  the  sense  that  withholding 
it  from  use  is  going  to  make  the  United  States  richer  or  save  money  for 
the  Treasury.  The  money  was  spent  when  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  used  dollars  to  support  farm  prices  by  buying  and  disposing 
of  surplus  commodities.  The  commodities  and  the  dollars  spent  for 
them  are  irretrievably  gone  when  the  commodities  have  been  ex¬ 
changed  for  foreign  currencies. 

The  only  cpiestion  to  be  resolved,  then,  is  how  can  we  get  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  United  States  out  of  this  money  that  has 
already  been  spent? 

U.S.  USES 

The  greatest  tangible  benefit  to  the  United  States  occurs,  of  course, 
when  these  local  currencies  are  used  to  pay  the  cost  of  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  then-  programs  in  foreign  countries.  About 
$200  million  a  year  is  now  being  used  in  this  manner;  for  payments 
that  would  otherwise  be  made  in  dollars.  This  not  only  results  in  a 
direct  dollar  savings  to  the  United  States,  but  reduces  the  gold  outflow 
by  an  identical  amount,  and  actually  means  that  we  are  paying  this 
much  of  our  Government  expenses  abroad  with  surplus  agricultural 
commodities. 

When  currencies  are  used  in  this  manner,  the  Government  agency 
concerned  uses  the  dollars  it  receives  in  its  regular  annual  appropria¬ 
tions  to  purchase  foreign  currencies  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  use  instead  of  its  appropriated  dollars  in  the  countries 
and  for  the  programs  for  which  such  currencies  are  usable.  In 
addition,  the  agencies  receive  dollar  appropriations  with  which  to  buy 
Public  Law  480  currencies  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  the  special  purposes  authorized  in  section  104  of  the  act. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  not  opposed  to  this  process.  On 
the  contrary,  the  committee  wishes  that  an  even  larger  part  of  our 
foreign  currency  could  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Each  time  Public 
Law  480  has  been  extended  the  committee  has  added  additional  uses 
for  these  foreign  currencies  when  purchased  with  appropriated  agency 
dollars.  Unless  the  law  so  provides,  the  President  cannot  include  in 
the  agreement  with  the  foreign  country  provision  for  use  of  its  cur¬ 
rency  in  lieu  of  dollars  in  this  manner. 

In  spite  of  the  substantial  expansion  in  the  law  of  the  purposes  for 
which  foreign  currencies  may  be  used  instead  of  dollars,  and  in  spite 
of  expanding  provisions  for  such  uses  in  Public  Law  480  agreements 
with  other  countries,  the  percentage  of  such  currencies  actually  used 
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in  this  manner  has  decreased  from  23  percent  in  the  fiscal  year  1960 
to  17  percent  in  fiscal  1963. 

Since  the  dollars  which  are  used  to  purchase  these  currencies  are 
paid  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  thus  reducing  its  need  for 
direct  appropriations,  the  committee  believes  it  is  poor  economy  not 
to  permit  the  agencies  of  the  Government  to  use  these  currencies 
liberally  for  every  authorized  and  justifiable  overseas  activity  of  such 
agencies. 

COOLEY  LOANS 

Although  not  usually  listed  as  a  “U.S.  use,”  foreign  currency  loans 
to  private  business  firms  authorized  in  section  104(e)  of  Public  Law 
480  are  high  in  the  priority  of  uses  which  return  a  tangible  benefit 
to  the  United  States.  Popularly  called  Cooley  loans  after  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  they  are  of  two  general  types:  (1)  To  U.S.  private 
business  firms  or  affiliates  for  business  development  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  that  will  not  compete  with  U.S.  products  or  agricultural  exports 
and  (2)  to  domestic  or  foreign  private  business  firms  for  facilities 
which  will  expand  the  export  of  U.S.  agricultural  products. 

The  loans  are  made  in  and  repaid  in  foreign  currencies  generated 
from  the  sale  of  agricultural  surpluses,  at  interest  rates  comparable 
to  prudent  business  loans  in  the  country  involved.  Loan  repayments 
and  interest  go  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  are  available  for  other 
uses,  including  the  direct  U.S.  uses  by  Government  agencies  discussed 
above. 

The  Cooley  loans  program  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
constructive  parts  of  the  Public  Law  480  operation.  A  recent  develop¬ 
ment,  which  the  committee  strongly  commends,  is  the  use  of  the  loan 
funds  to  help  finance  low-cost  housing  developments  in  other  countries 
by  U.S.  firms. 

The  present  law  has  a  ceiling  of  25  percent  on  the  amount  of  for¬ 
eign  currency  which  may  be  allotted  for  such  loans  in  the  agreement 
covering  any  single  sale.  Under  this  limitation,  the  amount  author¬ 
ized  for  such  use  in  the  agreements  entered  into  since  the  enactment 
of  the  provision  has  averaged  about  7.5  percent. 

In  some  countries  there  is  little  or  no  demand  from  private  busi¬ 
ness  for  these  loans.  In  other  countries,  the  requests  for  loans  sub¬ 
stantially  exceed  the  amount  of  currency  available  for  this  use.  The 
committee  believes  that  in  some  of  these  countries  a  higher  propor¬ 
tion  than  25  percent  of  the  Public  Law  480  currencies  could  profitably 
be  used  for  Cooley  loans  and  it  has,  therefore,  included  in  this  bill 
an  amendment  removing  the  25  percent  ceiling,  with  the  expectation 
that  this  expanded  authority  will  be  used  in  proper  cases. 

The  committee  notes  with  disapproval  that  there  are  a  few  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  amount  of  currency  reserved  for  such  loans  in  the 
country  agreements  is  less  than  the  maximum  authorized  by  present 
law  and  apparently  less  than  the  amount  which  could  profitably  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  as  measured  by  business  demand  for  such 
loans.  Neither  the  business  community  nor  the  committee  under¬ 
stands  why  this  should  be. 

The  committee  suggests,  therefore,  (1)  that  the  President  in  nego¬ 
tiating  title  I  agreements  with  other  countries  should  make  it  clear  to 
them  that  the  Congress  expects  that  there  will  be  included  in  such 
agreements  provision  for  the  use  of  local  currencies  for  section  104(e) 
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loans  up  to  the  maximum  which  he  estimates  may  reasonably  be  used 
profitably  in  that  country  and  (2)  that  in  connection  with  the  signing 
of  any  agreement  providing  for  less  than  the  maximum  authorized 
by  present  law  for  such  loans,  the  President  should  issue  a  statement 
informing  the  business  community  and  the  committee  why  the  amount 
is  less  than  25  percent. 

DEFENSE  USES 

Under  the  authority  of  section  104(c)  of  Public  Law  480,  agreements 
entered  into  by  the  President  may  stipulate  that  part  of  the  local 
currencies  received  from  the  transaction  will  be  used  for  military 
procurement,  services,  and  other  common  defense  purposes  in  the 
country  involved.  In  this  manner,  agricultural  surpluses  are  being 
used  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  military  and  defense  operations  in 
countries  such  as  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  Greece. 

Although  this  is  not  listed  as  a  “U.S.  use”  of  these  currencies, 
it  is,  clearly,  high  on  the  priority  of  those  uses  returning  a  direct, 
identifiable  benefit  to  the  United  States.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  dollars  would  be  used  for  much  of  this  defense  operation  if 
local  currencies  generated  by  the  sale  of  agricultural  surpluses  were 
not  available.  This  use,  therefore,  results  in  a  direct  dollar  saving 
and  a  reduction  in  the  outflow  of  gold  to  the  extent  that  these  cur¬ 
rencies  would  not  otherwise  be  used  in  lieu  of  dollars. 

The  committee  includes  in  this  bill  an  amendment  to  section  104(c) 
which  will  make  it  clear  that  this  use  of  local  currencies  may  include 
such  internal  security  measures  as  the  “strategic  hamlet”  program  in 
Vietnam  and  operations  against  internal  insurgency  arising  from 
outside  sources. 

There  is  another  area  of  military  operations  where  it  seems  to  the 
committee  that  more  use  might  be  made  of  Public  Law  4S0  currencies. 
Wherever  our  military  forces  are  stationed  there  is  inevitably  a  certain 
amount  of  expenditure  for  local  supplies  and  services.  Some  of  the 
dollars  which  are  normally  spent  in  this  manner  are  now  being  saved 
by  procuring  these  local  services  and  supplies  through  barter  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  and  the  committee  commends  this  policy. 
There  are  some  cases  where  direct  use  of  foreign  currencies  by  the 
military  saves  dollars  in  local  procurement.  The  committee  believes 
that  this  approach  should  be  expanded  whenever  possible. 

LOANS  AND  GRANTS  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  Public  Law  480  is  to  use  our  agricultural 
abundance  to  develop  the  economies  of  countries  which  need  our  help. 
The  success  of  this  operation  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report. 
Under  the  Marshall  plan,  which  had  a  similar  objective,  we  donated 
our  agricultural  commodities  outright  to  the  governments  involved 
and  reserved  only  a  “veto”  control  over  the  use  of  the  local  currencies 
generated  from  the  local  sale  of  these  commodities,  which  we  call 
counterpart  funds. 

Under  Public  Law  480,  the  agricultural  commodities  are  not  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  government  involved,  but  are  sold  by  the  United  States 
into  commercial  trade  channels  in  the  country  of  destination  and  the 
local  currencies  generated  by  this  local  distribution  are  paid  to  the 
U.S.  Government.  Since  part  of  the  purpose  of  Public  Law  480  is 
identical  with  the  purpose  of  the  Marshall  plan — to  assist  in  the  de- 
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velopment  of  the  economy  and  the  capital  resources  of  the  foreign 
country — some  of  the  proceeds  from  the  local  sale  of  the  commodities 
are,  in  the  case  of  some  countries,  made  available  to  them  for  economic 
development.  The  objective  and  the  result  is  the  same  as  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  but  the  procedure  puts  all  of  the  foreign  currency  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  the  recipient  government,  in 
effect,  lets  the  United  States  decide  the  use  to  which  its  donated  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  are  to  be  put. 

In  the  past,  many  agreements  which  have  provided  for  the  donation 
of  agricultural  commodities  in  this  manner,  as  part  of  the  transaction, 
have  stipulated  only  in  very  general  terms  the  use  to  which  the  donated 
portion  of  the  commodities  (the  loan  or  grant  proceeds)  are  to  be  put. 
It  is  true  that  at  least  with  respect  to  loan  funds,  the  United  States 
continues  to  exercise  some  degree  of  control.  But  it  seems  to  the 
committee  that  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  proceeds  from  these  donated 
commodities  might  well  be  spelled  out  more  particularly  in  the 
agreements  themselves. 

The  committee  has  also  felt,  over  the  years,  the  need  for  more 
knowledge  about  what  the  recipient  countries  were  doing  with  those 
donated  commodities  (currencies).  The  U.S.  agencies  involved  in 
their  use  have  always  been  prompt  and  frank  in  their  response  to  the 
committee’s  requests  for  information.  But  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  committee’s  operations,  its  responsibilities  in  other  areas  do  not 
permit  it  to  make  such  requests  as  often  as  it  would  like  or  even  as 
often,  probably,  as  it  should.  When  it  does  so,  most  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  gets  concerns  what  has  been  done  in  the  past — very  little, 
quite  naturally,  about  what  is  going  to  be  done  in  the  future. 

In  order  to  bring  about  a  better  rapport  and  mutual  understanding, 
and  as  an  instrument  of  current  information,  in  this  important  area 
of  the  use  being  made  of  donated  commodities,  the  committee  has 
provided  in  this  bill  for  a  joint  executive-legislative  committee  to 
review  and  consider  grants  which  are  a  part  of  Public  Law  480  agree¬ 
ments. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  constitutionality  of  such  a  committee. 
It  has  no  administrative  function  nor  authority.  The  President  is 
free  to  accept  or  reject  its  advice,  as  he  may  see  fit  and  it  does  not 
affect  in  any  manner  his  authority  and  responsibility  to  decide  what 
provisions  shall  be  in  a  Public  Law  480  agreement.  Washington  has 
had  many  such  joint  executive-legislative  advisory  committees,  the 
most  recent  being  the  commission  established  by  Congress  to  study  the 
food  marketing  system  and  advise  the  President  and  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  its  findings.  It  is  hoped  that  the  committee  established 
by  this  bill  will  be  a  valuable  source  of  information  for  both  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  and  the  Congress. 

The  committee  is  also  given  the  task  of  reviewing  surplus  currencies 
and  advising  the  President  on  ways  in  which  they  may  be  used  so  as  to 
return  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  United  States.  This  is  discussed  in 
the  following  section  of  the  report. 

EXCESS  CURRENCIES 

According  to  the  latest  figures  of  the  Treasury,  there  are  on  deposit 
throughout  the  world  almost  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  which  are  reserved  in  Public  Law  480  agreements  for  U.S. 
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uses  but  which  are  surplus  to  any  foreseeable  use  for  Government  pur¬ 
poses  within  the  countries  involved. 

Following  is  the  list  of  currencies  of  which  Treasury  Department 
holdings  are  considered  in  excess.  The  table  shows  the  total  amount 
of  such  holdings  broken  down  between  those  arising  from  Public  Law 
480  title  I  sales  and  those  arising  from  other  sources. 

The  table  does  not  show  the  amount  of  the  estimated  excess  on  hand 
in  the  case  of  each  currency  because  these  amounts  can  only  be  esti¬ 
mated  in  a  rough  order  of  magnitude  depending  as  they  do  on  estimates 
of  requirements  for  a  wide  variety  of  programs  over  a  period  of  time. 
There  are  only  two  countries  where  excess  balances  are  estimated  to 
be  very  substantial.  In  the  case  of  Poland,  the  excess  is  estimated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $475  million  (equivalent);  India,  $250  million; 
Egypt,  $50  million;  other  countries,  under  $25  million  equivalent  in 
each  case. 

Excess  currency  countries,  June  30,  1964,  balance  ( preliminary )  U.S.  use  only 


[U.S.  dollar  equivalent  in  miUions] 


Country 

Title  I 
Public  Law 
480 

Non-Public 
Law  480 

Total 

8.5 

7.0 

15.  5 

171.2 

208.2 

379.  4 

19.9 

11.9 

31.8 

33.4 

107.9 

489.  9 

0 

489.9 

United  Arab  Republic  (Cairo) _ _ _ _  _ 

75.9 

20.2 

3.  4 
32.1 

79.3 

52.3 

819.0 

337.1 

1, 156. 1 

These  currencies  are  as  truly  a  part  of  our  surplus  as  were  the 
commodities  which  generated  them.  Like  commodity  surpluses, 
they  are  a  liability  if  we  simply  store  them,  but  can  be  an  asset  if 
we  use  them.  They  are  returning  to  the  United  States  a  low  rate 
of  interest  which  may  be  more  than  offset  by  inflation  within  the 
country.  Like  our  commodity  surpluses,  there  is  no  danger  of  not 
having  enough  for  our  own  use,  for  there  is  always  another  crop  in 
prospect. 

The  committee  has  included  an  amendment  to  try  to  make  some 
beneficial  use  of  these  excess  currencies.  It  authorizes  the  President  , 
with  the  guidance  of  the  advice  provided  by  the  committee  discussed 
in  the  preceding  section,  to  put  these  currencies  to  use  in  a  manner 
which  he  believes  will  return  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the 
United  States.  These  uses  would  be,  by  the  terms  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  completely  outside  the  ordinary  or  usual  operations  of  our 
Government  in  foreign  countries  and  the  currency  uses  authorized 
in  section  104.  They  might  or  might  not  involve  actual  change  in 
the  equitable  ownership  of  the  currencies. 

The  amendment  wmuld  not  permit  the  use  of  these  excess  currencies 
in  this  manner  for  any  regular  function  of  the  Government,  for  any 
purpose  for  which  dollar  appropriations  for  purchase  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  are  now  being  made  or  have  any  reasonable  likelihood  of  being 
made,  or  in  any  manner  which  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
possible  dollar  reimbursement  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
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(such  as  from  the  sale  of  currencies  to  tourists  or  private  citizens  or 
business  firms). 

In  short,  the  only  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  permit  some 
beneficial  use  of  Public  Law  480  currencies  which  are  not  now  being 
used  and  which  will  probably  not  otherwise  be  used. 

SALES  FOR  DOLLAR  CREDIT 

The  committee  notes  with  approval  the  increased  use  of  title  IV 
of  the  act  to  make  sales  for  long-term  dollar  credit,  rather  than  for 
local  currency,  but  it  believes  that  an  even  larger  portion  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  under  Public  Law  480  can  be  made  in  this  manner.  It  urges 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  give  more  attention  to  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  such  sales  through  the  private  trade  and  to  continue  its  efforts 
to  shift  sales  from  title  I  to  title  IV  wherever  the  balance  of  payments 
will  benefit  thereby. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  EXPLANATION 

Section  1  of  the  bill  as  amended  by  the  committee  would  make  the 
following  amendments  to  Public  Law  480 : 

(1)  Title  I  of  the  act  would  be  extended  for  3  years  until  December 
31,  1967.  It  authorizes  agreements  to  be  entered  into  during  such 
3-year  period  in  an  amount  which  does  not  call  for  appropriation 
to  reimburse  CCC  in  a  total  amount  in  excess  of  $4  billion  plus  the 
carryover  of  unused  authorization  from  prior  years.  Proposed 
legislation  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have 
included  a  provision  authorizing  agreements  to  be  entered  into  in  an 
additional  amount  equal  to  amounts  received  in  U.S.  dollars  as  loan 
repayments  or  as  reimbursements  from  other  agencies.  The  com¬ 
mittee  dropped  this  provision  as  not  being  necessary,  since  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  advised  the  committee  that  the  authority  to  use  loan  repay¬ 
ments  for  entering  into  additional  agreements  was  of  only  limited 
importance  and  since  the  authority  to  use  reimbursements  from  other 
agencies  to  enter  into  additional  agreements  is  already  clearly 
authorized  by  law. 

I  With  the  $4  billion  new  authorization  for  appropriations  to  reim¬ 
burse  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  allowances  for  unused 
previous  authorizations  and  sales  of  foreign  currencies,  the  agreements 
signed  under  title  I  may  equal  the  average  of  the  past  several  years. 
The  unused  previous  authorization  renewed  by  the  bill  for  December 
31,  1961,  totals  $407  million  and  the  estimated  for  the  end  of  1964  is 
currently  about  $500  million. 

The  estimated  reimbursements  to  the  Corporation  from  sales  of 
foreign  currencies  is  nearly  $200  million  per  year  or  nearly  $600  million 
for  the  3-year  period.  With  these  additions  to  the  appropriations 
required,  the  total  of  agreements  signed  may  be  approximately  $5.5 
billion,  which  would  permit  signing  agreements  averaging  $1.7  billion 
per  year  and  a  carryout  of  unused  authorization  of  $400  million,  or 
about  the  same  as  at  the  expiration  of  the  previous  authorizations. 
The  above  authorization  amounts  are  in  terms  of  total  cost  to  CCC, 
including  price  support  costs,  storage,  interest,  packaging,  and  inland 
and  ocean  transportation.  Export  market  value  of  the  agricultural 
commodities  alone  equals  only  about  70  percent  of  the  total.  The 
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ocean  freight  costs  on  U.S.  vessels  required  by  the  cargo  preference 
legislation  amount  to  approximately  10  percent  of  this  total. 

(2)  Section  104(c)  of  the  act  is  amended  to  authorize  the  use  of 
foreign  currencies  for  the  procurement  of  military  equipment,  mate¬ 
rials,  facilities,  and  services  for  the  common  defense  including  internal 
security.  This  amendment  would  make  it  clear  that  this  authority 
can  be  used  for  activities  in  support  of  counterinsurgency  programs, 
such  as  the  Vietnam  strategic  hamlet  program,  and  other  activities 
of  a  military  nature  vital  to  counteract  subversion  and  insurgency. 
The  new  authority  is  not  intended  to  authorize  the  use  of  these  cur¬ 
rencies  to  support  police  force  type  activities. 

(3)  Section  104(e)  of  the  act  is  amended  to  remove  the  25-percent 
limitation  on  Cooley  amendment  loans  of  foreign  currencies  to  pri¬ 
vate  business  firms.  The  amendment  would  add  a  requirement  that 
foreign  currencies  be  available  for  such  purposes  to  the  maximum 
usable  extent,  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480.  In  taking  this  action  the  committee  notes  with  approval  the 
fact  that  in  the  last  few  years  an  increase  of  funds  have  been  made 
available  to  U.S.  private  enterprise  through  the  Cooley  loan  program. 
This  increase  has,  however,  given  rise  to  increased  demand  by  Ameri¬ 
can  business  for  these  funds.  To  the  extent  possible  this  demand 
should  be  met.  At  the  same  time,  the  committee  is  aware  that  in  a 
few  instances,  notably  Brazil,  no  funds  have  been  reserved  for  Cooley 
loan  purposes.  It  is  the  expectation  of  the  committee  that  this  prac¬ 
tice  will  not  continue  where  funds  can  be  used  effectively  to  promote 
private  enterprise. 

(4)  Section  104  of  the  act  is  also  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub¬ 
section  (u)  to  authorize  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  which  are  in 
excess  of  the  normal  requirements  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
the  development  of  resources  of  less  developed  friendly  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  a  manner  to  obtain  the  maximum  benefit  for  the  United 
States.  An  advisory  committee  is  established,  consisting  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  President  with  regard  to  use  of  such  excess  currencies 
and  the  making  of  grants  for  economic  development  under  section 
104(e)  of  the  act. 

Experience  has  indicated  the  general  advisability  of  not  declaring  a 
U.S. -held  local  currency  in  excess  unless  at  least  a  supply  of  the 
currency  equal  to  2  years  anticipated  Government  operating  require¬ 
ments  is  on  hand,  due  weight  being  to  the  timing  and  amount  of  any 
prospective  receipts  of  the  currency.  In  the  case  of  a  rapidly  de¬ 
preciating  currency  an  exception  may  be  warranted  on  a  case-by¬ 
case  basis. 

(5)  Section  104  is  also  amended  by  increasing  the  minimum  amount 
of  foreign  currencies  which  are  subject  to  the  appropriation  process 
from  10  to  20  percent.  The  new  minimum  applies  to  the  aggregate 
of  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under  the  agreements  entered 
into  during  the  period  of  the  3-year  extension.  The  minimum  of 
10  percent  remains  applicable  to  the  aggregate  of  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  which  accrue  under  agreements  entered  into  prior  to  the 
3-year  extension. 
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(6)  This  amendment  changes  the  reporting  requirement  under 
the  act  to  provide  for  a  report  by  the  President  to  the  Congress  on 
activities  under  the  act  every  year  instead  of  every  6  months. 

(7)  This  amendment  changes  the  expiration  date  for  transactions 
under  titles  I  and  II  of  the  act  from  1964  to  1967,  to  conform  to  the 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  extending  these  titles  for  3  years. 

(8)  This  amendment  extends  title  II  for  3  years  through  De¬ 
cember  31,  1967,  and  provides  for  an  increase  in  the  annual  title 
II  authorization  to  $450  million  compared  with  the  present  $300 
million.  Title  II  which  covers  emergency  and  disaster  relief  and 
food-for-work  type  programs  and  currently  operating  at  about  the 
$300  million  level  (at  CCC  cost),  but  many  projects  have  been  under¬ 
taken  thus  far  on  a  pilot  basis  and  are  now  ready  to  be  expanded. 
The  committee  is  convinced  that  this  program  has  proven  its  merit 
and  that  the  need  and  potential  for  continued  effective  programing 
are  great. 

This  amendment  also  extends  the  authority  to  pay  general  average 
contributions  to  commodities  donated  under  section  416  and  related 
statutes,  as  is  now  provided  for  shipments  under  title  II  of  Public 
Law  480. 

(9)  This  amendment  authorizes  the  use  of  currencies  acquired 
under  title  I  sales  programs  in  support  of  title  II  and  III  food-for- 
work  programs.  Under  this  authority  local  materials  such  as  tools 
and  cement  may  be  supplied  for  use  in  registered  U.S.  voluntary 
agency  and  other  approved  food-for -peace  programs.  (The  amend¬ 
ment  prohibits  use  of  the  currencies  to  pay  personnel  and  adminis¬ 
trative  costs.)  Although  not  more  than  $5  to  $10  million  per  year 
is  expected  to  be  used  and  this  principally  in  “excess  currency  coun¬ 
tries,”  these  currencies  can  contribute  materially  to  the  basic  objec¬ 
tive  of  utilizing  food  programs  to  reduce  the  need  for  continuing 
food  assistance.  The  committee  expects  funds  to  be  used  only  for 
essential  tools,  equipment,  and  transportation  for  self-help  and 
publicly  oriented  nonreligious  community  projects  and  activities. 

(lb)  The  committee  has  amended  section  101(f)  to  assure  that  the 
United  States  obtains  exchange  rates  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
commodities  under  title  I  which  will  be  most  favorable  to  the  United 
States.  This  amendment  assures  that  a  country  which  makes  pur¬ 
chases  under  Public  Law  480  will  not  keep  the  highest  legally  obtain¬ 
able  rate  at  arbitrarily  unfavoraole  rates  for  the  United  States.  The 
amendment  would  require  that  Public  Law  480  sales  be  accorded  the 
same  treatment  as  that  given  to  other  nations  in  their  commercial 
dealings  with  the  purchasing  country. 

Section  2  of  the  Dill  would  amend  subsection  (b)  of  section  612  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  by  redesignating  it 
as  subsection  (t)  of  Public  Law  480,  and  by  providing  that  U.S.  dollars 
received  from  the  sale  of  foreign  currencies  acquired  through  opera¬ 
tions  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  shall  be  deposited  to  the  account 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Under  this  authority  foreign 
currencies  are  authorized  to  be  used  for  sale  to  citizens  for  travel  or 
other  purposes.  The  term  “U.S.  citizens”  as  used  in  this  provision 
includes  U.S.  corporations  operating  abroad  and  U.S.  voluntary 
agencies  (such  as  CARE),  as  well  as  U.S.  religious  groups. 

Section  3  of  the  Dill  adds  language  in  title  III  directing  that  insofar 
as  practical  donated  food  be  “directed  toward  community  and  other 
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self-help  activities  designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  the  need  for  such 
assistance.” 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  amendment  to  paragraph  (2)  of  section  1  is  intended  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  operations  authorized  by  paragraph  (2)  are  to  be  of  a 
military  nature. 

The  amendment  to  paragraph  (4)  of  section  1  removed  language 
which  the  committee  considered  to  be  surplusage.  The  scope  and 
limitations  of  this  amendment  have  been  very  carefully  defined  in 
this  report. 

The  amendment  to  paragraph  (9)  of  section  1  is  designed  to  empha¬ 
size  that  the  programs  authorized  for  assistance  under  this  subsection 
are  limited  to  publically  oriented,  nonreligious  community  projects 
and  activities. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATION 

Following  is  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  requesting 
extension  and  amendment  of  Public  Law  480. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  18,  1964- 

Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  One  of  the  deep  satisfactions  that  come  to 
me  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  the  fact  that  I  am  able  to  play  a 
part  in  carrying  forward  our  Nation’s  highly  successful  agricultural 
export  program  under  Public  Law  480.  I  know  that  many  of  my 
friends  in  Congress  feel  exactly  the  same  way. 

Public  Law  480  currently  is  making  a  greater  contribution  than  at 
any  time  in  its  nearly  10  years  of  operation.  Shipments  of  U.S.  agri¬ 
cultural  products  under  the  program  reached  an  all  time  high  record 
of  more  than  $1.6  billion,  export  market  value,  in  calendar  year  1963. 
Not  only  are  such  shipments  putting  food  and  fiber  into  the  hands  of 
needy  foreign  friends  and  accelerating  their  growth  programs,  but  also 
they  effectively  serve  our  farm  and  business  communities  by  building 
future  foreign  markets  for  our  efficiently  produced  abundance. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  on  our  farms  and  in  our  towns  and 
cities  depend  wholly  or  substantially  on  the  production,  processing, 
transporting,  and  related  activities  brought  about  by  Public  Law  480. 

The  programs,  operating  in  more  than  100  nations,  have  begun  to 
make  a  contribution  to  economic  growth  that  is  even  more  dramatic. 
More  than  half  a  million  workers  in  19  countries  are  paid  directly  in 
U.S.  food  under  Public  Law  480  food-for-work  programs.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  more  are  employed  as  a  direct  result  of  the  use  of  local  currencies 
for  economic  development  projects. 

Titles  I  and  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public  Law  480,  83d  Cong.)  are  author¬ 
ized  through  the  remainder  of  this  calendar  year.  I  am  enclosing  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  extend  these  authorities. 

It  is  proposed  that  (1)  the  authority  to  enter  into  agreements  under 
title  I  be  extended  5  calendar  years  through  December  31,  1969,  and 
increased  by  $7.1  billion  for  the  5-vear  period  with  a  limitation  of 
$2.5  billion  in  any  calendar  year  with  provision  for  the  carryover  of 
uncommitted  authorizations  from  prior  years,  (2)  the  use  of  foreign 
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currencies  be  authorized  for  procurement  of  equipment,  materials, 
facilities,  and  services  for  internal  security  programs,  in  addition  to 
the  military  categories  presently  authorized  for  the  common  defense, 
(3)  the  existing  25-percent  limitation  on  loans  to  private  business 
firms  be  eliminated,  (4)  authorization  be  included  for  the  sale  of  title  I 
currencies  for  dollars  to  voluntary  agencies  and  to  U.S.-flag  vessels 
for  payment  of  certain  expenses  incurred  under  the  act,  (5)  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  reports  on  activities  under  the  act  be  changed  from 
every  6  months  to  each  year,  and  (6)  the  title  II  authority  be  increased 
to  $450  million  for  each  of  the  calendar  years  1965  through  1969  and 
authority  to  make  general  average  contributions  be  extended  to 
title  III,  and  related  shipments. 

Title  I  of  Public  Law  480  authorizes  the  President  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  friendly  nations  or  organizations  of  friendly  nations 
to  provide  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign 
currencies.  Congressional  authorizations  for  the  5-year  period 
January  1,  1960,  through  December  31,  1964,  total  $9.5  billion, 
with  a  maximum  of  $2.5  billion  during  each  of  the  calendar  years 
1961  through  1964.  Programing  for  the  past  5  years  resulted  in 
costs  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  approximately  $9 
billion.  However,  it  is  anticipated  that  dollar  reimbursements  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  other  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Government  as  a  result  of  loan  repayments  and  sales  of  title  I  cur¬ 
rencies  will  provide  approximately  $1  billion  so  that  authorization  of 
further  appropriations  of  $7.1  billion  plus  carryover  of  uncommitted 
authorizations  will  be  sufficient.  Public  Law  87-128  which  extended 
title  I  authority  through  December  31,  1964,  did  not  include  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  carryover  of  uncommitted  authorizations  from  prior 
years  which  had  been  included  in  previous  extensions  of  title  I.  The 
enclosed  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  requests  that  this  provision  be 
restored  to  eliminate  administrative  and  accounting  problems  which 
have  resulted. 

The  request  for  a  5-year  extension  of  the  title  I  program  is  presented 
to  permit  continuation  of  orderly  programing  and  shipment  of  agri¬ 
cultural  surplus  to  food-and-fiber  deficit  areas  of  the  world,  principally 
less  developed  nations.  Enactment  of  the  proposal  will  facilitate 
efforts  to  make  maximum  utilization  of  our  agricultural  abundance 
under  the  food-for-peace  program  and  to  continue  to  negotiate 
agreements  on  a  long-term  basis  where  there  are  opportunities  to 
program  commodities  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  American  agriculture 
to  do  so. 

The  foreign  currency  uses  now  include  authorization  for  procure¬ 
ment  of  military  equipment,  materials,  facilities,  and  services  for  the 
common  defense.  In  order  to  make  clear  that  this  authority  can  be 
used  for  activities  in  support  of  counterinsurgency  programs,  such 
as  the  Vietnam  strategic  hamlet  program,  and  other  activities  vital 
to  counteract  Communist-inspired  subversion  and  insurgency,  we 
are  requesting  that  the  authority  be  changed  to  delete  reference  to 
“military”  goods  and  services  and  to  make  explicit  that  the  authority 
may  be  used  to  procure  any  goods  and  services  necessary  for  the 
common  defense,  including  within  that  concept  internal  security 
programs. 

Public  Law  480  now  provides  a  limit  of  25  percent  on  the  amount 
of  foreign  currency  that  can  be  set  aside  in  each  agreement  for  loans 
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to  private  business  firms.  There  may  be  occasions  when  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  developing  countries  and  to  the  United  States 
to  provide  for  a  larger  share  of  title  I  currency  for  this  purpose. 

Amendment  of  section  104  is  requested  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
title  I  foreign  currencies  to  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  for  use  in  paying 
expenses  abroad  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  donated  com¬ 
modities  and  to  U.S. -flag  vessels  for  use  in  paying  port  fees,  unloading, 
lightering,  and  other  charges  at  destination  in  connection  with  the 
carrying  of  Public  Law  480  cargo.  It  is  now  necessary  for  these 
users  to  purchase  foreign  currencies  abroad  to  pay  these  expenses, 
and  the  sale  to  title  I  currencies  for  this  purpose  would  represent  a 
dollar  saving  to  the  United  States  in  countries  where  it  is  not  necessary 
to  purchase  currencies  to  meet  other  U.S.  obligations.  This  amend¬ 
ment  would  facilitate  the  negotiation  of  agreements  providing  for 
the  use  of  funds  for  these  purposes. 

The  act  provides  that  a  report  on  activities  be  made  every  6  months. 
The  19th  semiannual  report  now  in  preparation,  as  well  as  the  several 
immediately  preceding  reports,  reveal  that  these  summaries  of 
statistics  and  factual  information  will  serve  the  purpose  at  considerably 
lower  cost  if  they  are  submitted  annually.  Additional  timely  informa¬ 
tion  is  made  available  to  the  committees,  Congress,  and  the  public  as 
it  becomes  available  and  is  most  useful. 

In  order  to  permit  continuation  of  useful  activities  which  have  been 
possible  under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  (relating  to  famine  relief  and 
other  assistance),  it  is  proposed  that  this  authority  be  extended  for 
5  calendar  years  through  December  31,  1969.  It  is  also  proposed 
that  the  authorization  be  increased  to  $450  million  per  calendar  year. 
This  amount,  along  with  uncommitted  authorizations  from  prior  years,- 
will  provide  for  an  expansion  in  the  economic  and  community  develop¬ 
ment  programs  authorized  under  section  202.  The  current  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  title  II  programs  is  $300  million  per  calendar  year.  However, 
by  utilizing  uncommitted  authorizations  from  prior  years,  programing 
for  fiscal  year  1963  was  at  a  rate  of  $354  million.  Section  203  of 
Public  Law  480  also  authorizes  the  use  of  title  II  funds  to  pay  certain 
transportation  costs  on  commodities  donated  under  section  416  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  authorizes  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  charges  for  general  average  contributions  from  title  II  funds. 
It  is  proposed  that  language  be  inserted  to  extend  the  authority  for 
the  payment  of  charges  for  general  average  contributions  to  com¬ 
modities  donated  under  section  416  and  related  statutes  when  title  II 
funds  are  used  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  increasing  operations  under 
title  II,  enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  would  result  in  no 
increase  in  employment  or  administrative  costs  in  the  fiscal  year  1965. 
The  program  cost  of  $1.5  billion  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1965 
takes  into  account  the  proposed  amendments. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation  would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Orville  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 
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CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman): 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954 

Sec.  101.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or  organi¬ 
zations  of  friendly  nations  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  foreign  currencies.  In  negotiating  such  agreements 
the  President  shall — 

(a)  take  reasonable  precautions  to  safeguard  usual  marketings 
of  the  United  States  and  to  assure  that  sales  under  this  Act  will 
not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricultural  commodities  or 
normal  patterns  of  commercial  trade  with  friendly  countries; 

(b)  take  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that  private  trade  chan¬ 
nels  are  used  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  both  with  respect 
to  sales  from  privately  owned  stocks  and  from  stocks  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation; 

(c)  give  special  consideration  to  utilizing  the  authority  and 
funds  provided  by  this  Act,  in  order  to  develop  and  expand  con¬ 
tinuous  market  demand  abroad  for  agricidtural  commodities, 
with  appropriate  emphasis  on  underdeveloped  and  new  market 
areas ; 

(d)  seek  and  secure  commitments  from  participating  countries 
that  will  prevent  resale  or  transshipment  to  other  countries,  or 
use  for  other  than  domestic  purposes,  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  purchased  under  this  Act,  without  specific  approval 
of  the  President;  and 

(e)  afford  any  friendly  nation  the  maximum  opportunity  to 
purchase  surplus  agricultural  commodities  from  the  United 
States,  taking  into  consideration  the  opportunities  to  achieve  the 
declared  policy  of  this  Act  and  to  make  effective  use  of  the  foreign 
currencies  received  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(f)  obtain  rates  of  exchange  applicable  to  the  sale  of  commod¬ 
ities  under  such  agreements  which  are  not  less  favorable  than  the 
highest  of  exchange  rates  legally  obtainable  [from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  agencies  thereof]  in  the  respective  countries  [.]  ,  and 
which  are  not  less  favorable  than  the  highest  oj  exchange  rates 
obtainable  by  any  other  nation. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payment  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  the  extent  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  not  reimbursed  under  section  105  for  commodities 
disposed  of  and  costs  incurred  under  titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  equal  to 
(1)  the  Corporation’s  investment  in  commodities  made  available  for 
export  under  this  title  and  title  II  of  this  Act,  including  processing, 
packaging,  transportation,  and  handling  costs,  (2)  all  costs  incurred 
by  the  Corporation  in  making  funds  available  to  finance  the  exporta- 
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tion  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  pursuant  to  this  title  and, 
(3)  all  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds  expended  for  ocean 
freight  costs  authorized  under  title  II  hereof  for  purposes  of  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Any  funds  or  other 
assets  available  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  be  used 
in  advance  of  such  appropriation  or  payments,  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this  title  during  the 
period  beginning  January  1,  [1962]  1965,  and  ending  December  31, 
[1964]  1967,  which  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  a  total  amount  in  excess  of 
[$4,500,000,000]  $4,000,000,000  plus  any  amount  by  which  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into  in  prior  years  have  called  or  will  call  for  appropria¬ 
tions  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less 
than  authorized  for  such  prior  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during  such 
years:  Provided,  That  agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  during  any 
calendar  year  of  such  period  which  will  call  for  appropriations  to  | 
reimburse  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  in  excess  of 
$2,500,000,000. 

Sec.  104.  Notwithstanding  Section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President 
may  use  or  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or  organiza¬ 
tions  of  nations  to  use  the  foreign  currencies,  including  principal  and 
interest  from  loan  repayments,  which  accrue  under  this  title  for  one 
or  more  of  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  To  help  develop  new  markets  for  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  on  a  mutually  benefiting  basis.  From  sale  proceeds 
and  loan  repayments  under  this  title  not  less  than  the  equivalent 
of  5  per  centum  of  the  total  sales  made  each  year  under  this  title 
after  the  date  of  this  amendment  shall  be  set  aside  in  the  amounts 
and  kinds  of  foreign  currencies  specified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  made  available  in  advance  for  use  as  provided  by  this 
subsection  over  such  period  of  years  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  determines  will  most  effectively  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection:  Provided,  That  no  such  funds  shall  be  allocated  under 
this  subsection  after  June  30,  1960,  except  as  may  be  specified, 
from  time  to  time,  in  appropriation  acts.  Provision  shall  be  | 
made  in  sale  and  loan  agreements  for  the  convertibility  of  such 
amount  of  the  proceeds  thereof  (not  less  than  2  per  centum)  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  to  be  needed  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection  in  those  countries  which  are  or 
offer  reasonable  potential  of  becoming  dollar  markets  for  United 
States  agricultural  commodities.  Such  sums  shall  be  converted 
into  the  types  and  kinds  of  foreign  currencies  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
and  such  sums  shall  be  deposited  to  a  special  Treasury  account 
and  shall  not  be  made  available  or  expended  except  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  if  sufficient  foreign  currencies  for  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  in  such  countries  are  not  otherwise 
available,  the  Secrerary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  such  countries  for  the  sale  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  to  be  adequate  and  for  the  use  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection; 
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(b)  To  purchase  or  contract  to  purchase,  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts,  strategic 
or  other  materials  for  a  supplemental  United  States  stockpile  of 
such  materials  as  the  President  may  determine  from  time  to  time. 
Such  strategic  or  other  materials  acquired  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  placed  in  the  above  named  supplemental  stockpile  and 
shall  be  released  therefrom  only  under  the  provisions  of  section  3 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act; 

(c)  To  procure  military  equipment,  materials,  facilities,  and 
services  for  the  common  defense  including  internal  security ;) 

(d)  For  financing  the  purchase  of  goods  or  services  for  other 
friendly  countries; 

(e)  For  promoting  balanced  economic  development  and  trade 
among  nations,  for  which  purposes  [not  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  currencies  received  pursuant  to  each  such  agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  available]  currencies  shall  also  be  available  to  the 
maximum  usable  extent  through  and  under  the  procedures  es¬ 
tablished  by  such  agency  as  the  President  shall  direct  for  loans 
mutually  agreeable  to  said  agency  and  the  country  with  which 
the  agreement  is  made  to  United  States  business  firms  and 
branches,  subsidiaries,  or  affiliates  of  such  firms  for  business 
development  and  trade  expansion  in  such  countries  and  for 
loans  to  domestic  or  foreign  firms  for  the  establishment  of 
facilities  for  aiding  in  the  utilization,  distribution,  or  otherwise 
increasing  the  consumption  of,  and  markets  for,  United  States 
agricultural  products:  Provided,  however,  That  no  such  loans 
shall  be  made  for  the  manufacture  of  any  products  to  be  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  United  States  in  competition  with  products  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  or  for  the  manufacture  or  production 
of  any  commodity  to  be  marketed  in  competition  with  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  or  the  products  thereof.  For¬ 
eign  currencies  may  be  accepted  in  repayment  of  such  loans. 

(f)  To  pay  United  States  obligations  abroad; 

(g)  For  loans  to  promote  multilateral  trade  and  economic 
development,  made  through  established  banking  facilities  of  the 
friendly  nation  from  which  the  foreign  currency  was  obtained  or 
in  any  other  manner  which  the  President  may  deem  to  be  appro¬ 
priate.  Strategic  materials,  services,  or  foreign  currencies  may 
be  accepted  in  payment  of  such  loans; 

(h)  For  the  financing  of  international  educational  exchange 
activities  under  the  programs  authorized  by  section  32(b)(2)  of 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
1641(b))  and  for  the  financing  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  speci¬ 
fied  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts  of  programs  for  the 
interchange  of  persons  under  title  IT  of  the  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22 
U.S.C.  1446).  In  the  allocation  of  funds  as  among  the  various 
purposes  set  forth  in  this  section,  a  special  effort  shall  be  made  to 
provide  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  including  a  particular 
effort  with  regard  to:  (1)  countries  where  adequate  funds  are 
not  available  from  other  sources  for  such  purposes,  and  (2) 
countries  where  agreements  can  be  negotiated  to  establish  a  fund 
with  the  interest  and  principal  available  over  a  period  of  years 
for  such  purposes,  such  special  and  particular  effort  to  include 
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the  setting  aside  of  such  amounts  from  sale  proceeds  and  loan 
repayments  under  this  title,  not  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  a  year  in 
any  one  country  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years  in  ad¬ 
vance,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be 
required  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection; 

(i)  For  financing  the  translation,  publication,  and  distribution 
of  books  and  periodicals,  including  Government  publications, 
abroad:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  $5,000,000  may  be 
allocated  for  this  purpose  during  any  fiscal  year; 

(j)  For  providing  assistance  to  activities  and  projects  au¬ 
thorized  by  section  203  of  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1448), 
but  no  foreign  currencies  which  are  available  under  the  terms 
of  any  agreement  for  appropriation  for  the  general  use  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (j) 
without  appropriation  therefor; 

(k)  To  collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract,  and  disseminate 
scientific  and  technological  information  and  to  conduct  research 
and  support  scientific  activities  overseas  including  programs  and 
projects  of  scientific  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  such  as  coordinated  research  against  diseases 
common  to  all  of  mankind  or  unique  to  individual  regions  of  the 
globe,  and  to  promote  and  support  programs  of  medical  and  scien¬ 
tific  research,  cultural  and  educational  development,  health, 
nutrition,  and  sanitation:  Provided,  That  foreign  currencies  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (in  addition  to 
funds  otherwise  made  available  for  such  purposes)  only  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation 
Acts ; 

(l)  For  the  acquisition  by  purchase,  lease,  rental  or  otherwise, 
of  sites  and  buildings  and  grounds,  abroad,  for  United  States 
Government  use  including  offices,  residence  quarters,  community 
and  other  facilities,  and  for  construction,  repair,  alteration  and 
furnishing  of  such  buildings  and  facilities:  Provided,  That 
foreign  currencies  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section  (in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  made  available  lor  such 
purposes)  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time 
in  appropriation  acts; 

(m)  For  financing  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from 
time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts  (A)  trade  fair  participation  and 
related  activities  authorized  by  section  3  of  the  International 
Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956 
(22  U.S.C.  1992),  or  section  212(B)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  and  (B)  agricultural  and  horticultural  fair  participation  and 
related  activities; 

(n)  For  financing  under  the  direction  of  the  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress,  in  consultation  with  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
other  interested  agencies,  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified 
from  time  to  tune  in  appropriation  acts,  (1)  programs  outside 
the  United  States  for  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  foreign  books, 
periodicals,  and  other  materials  to  determine  whether  they  would 
provide  information  of  technical  or  scientific  significance  in  the 
United  States  and  whether  such  books,  periodicals,  and  other 
materials  are  of  cultural  or  educational  significance;  (2)  the  reg- 
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istry,  indexing,  binding,  reproduction,  cataloging,  abstracting, 
translating,  and  dissemination  of  books,  periodicals,  and  related 
materials  determined  to  have  such  significance;  and  (3)  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  such  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  and  the 
deposit  thereof  in  libraries  and  research  centers  in  the  United 
States  specializing  in  the  areas  to  which  they  relate; 

(o)  For  providing  assistance,  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  spec¬ 
ified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts,  by  grant  or  other¬ 
wise,  in  the  expansion  or  operation  in  foreign  countries  of  estab¬ 
lished  schools,  colleges,  or  universities  founded  or  sponsored  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
educational  institutions  to  carry  on  programs  of  vocational, 
professional,  scientific,  technological,  or  general  education; 

(p)  For  supporting  workshops  in  American  studies  or  American 
educational  techniques  and  supporting  chairs  in  American 
studies; 

(q)  For  assistance  to  meet  emergency  or  extraordinary  relief 
requirements  other  than  requirements  for  surplus  food  commod¬ 
ities:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  a  total  amount  equivalent 
to  $5,000,000  may  be  made  available  for  this  purpose  during 
any  fiscal  year; 

(r)  For  financing  the  preparation,  distribution,  and  exhibiting 
of  audio-visual  informational  and  educational  materials,  includ¬ 
ing  Government  materials,  abroad:  Provided,  That  not  more 
than  a  total  amount  equivalent  to  $2,500,000  may  be  made 
available  for  this  purpose  during  any  fiscal  year,  but  nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  limit  or  affect  the  use  of  foreign  currencies 
to  finance  the  preparation,  distribution,  or  exhibition  of  such 
materials  in  connection  with  trade  fairs  and  other  market  develop¬ 
ment  activities  under  subsection  (a); 

(s)  For  the  sale  for  dollars  to  American  tourists  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may  prescribe; 
***** 

(t)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  foreign  currency  needs  of  United 
States  citizens  for  travel  or  other  purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  make  available  for  sale  for  United  States  dollars  to 
such  citizens,  at  United  States  embassies  or  other  convenient  loca¬ 
tions,  foreign  currencies  acquired  by  the  United  States  through  opera¬ 
tions  under  [this  Act]  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951+,  as  amended,  or  any 
Act  repealed  thereby,  or  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and, 
Assistance  Act  of  1951+,  as  amended,  which  ( 1 )  he  determines  to  be 
in  excess  of  the  needs  of  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  for  such  currencies,  and  ( 2 )  are  not  prohibited  from  such  use 
or  committed  to  other  uses  by  agreement  heretofore  entered  into  with 
another  country.  United  States  dollars  received  from  the  sale  of 
foreign  currencies  under  this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts [.],  except  that  in  the  case  of  any 
such  foreign  currencies  acquired  through  operations  under  title  I 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  the  United  States  dollars  received  from  the  sale  of  such 
foreign  currencies  shall  be  deposited  to  the  account  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  shall  be  treated  as  a  reimbursement  to 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  section  105  of  this  Act. 
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( u )  To  use  foreign  currencies  which  are  in  excess  of  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  United  States  as  determined  hy  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  promote  the  development  of  the  resources  of  less 
developed  friendly  foreign  countries  in  a  manner  which  will  secure 
to  the  United  States  the  maximum  benefit  from  currencies  accruing 
under  this  title:  Provided,  however,  That  no  such  use  shall  be  made  of 
such  currencies  which  would  ham  the  effect  of  reducing  the  dollar 
reimbursement  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  foreign 
currencies.  There  is  hereby  established  an  advisory  committee 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  The  functions  of  such  Committee  shall  be  to  review 
from  time  to  time  the  status  of  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under 
this  title  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  President  with  regard  | 
to  ( 1 )  the  use  of  excess  currencies  under  the  authority  conferred 
upon  him  by  this  subsection  and  ( 2 )  grants  under  subsection  ( e ) 
hereof. 

Provided,  however,  That  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1953,  shall  apply  to  all  foreign  currencies  used  for  grants 
under  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  and  for  payment  of  United  States 
obligations  involving  grants  under  subsection  (f)  and  [to  not  less  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under  this  title:] 

,  effective  with  respect  to  agreements  entered  into  beginning  January  1, 
1965,  to  not  less  than  20  per  centum  in  the  aggregate  of  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  which  accrue  under  such  agreements:  Provided,  however,  That 
the  President  is  authorized  to  waive  such  applicability  of  section  1415 
in  any  case  where  he  determines  that  it  would  be  inappropriate  or 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title:  Provided,  however,  That 
no  foreign  currencies  shall  be  available  pursuant  to  subsections  (k), 
(p),  and  (r),  except  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriation  Acts. 

******* 

Sec.  108.  The  President  shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  with  respect  t 
to  the  activities  carried  on  under  this  Act  at  least  once  each  [six 
months]  year  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  appropriate  and 
such  reports  shall  include  the  dollar  value,  at  the  exchange  rates  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  of  the  foreign  currency  for  which  com¬ 
modities  exported  pursuant  to  section  102(a)  hereof  are  sold. 

Sec.  109.  No  transactions  shall  be  undertaken  under  authority 
of  this  title  after  December  31,  [1964]  1967 ,  except  as  required  pur¬ 
suant  to  agreements  theretofore  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  title. 
******* 

Sec.  203.  Programs  of  assistance  shall  not  be  undertaken  under 
this  title  during  any  calendar  year  beginning  Janurary  1,  [1964] 
1965,  and  ending  December  31,  [1964]  1967,  which  call  for  appro¬ 
priations  of  more  than  [$300,000,000]  $ 550 ,000 ,000  to  reimburse 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  all  costs  incurred  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  such  programs  (including  the  Corporation’s  investment 
in  commodities  made  available),  plus  any  amount  by  which  programs 
of  assistance  undertaken  in  the  preceding  calendar  year  have  called 
or  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit 
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Corporation  in  amounts  less  than  were  authorized  for  such  purpose 
during  such  preceding  year  by  this  title  as  in  effect  during  such  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  The  President  may  make  transfers  through  such 
agencies  including  intergovernmental  organizations,  in  such  manner, 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate;  he 
shall  make  use  of  the  facilities  of  voluntary  relief  agencies  to  the 
extent  practicable.  Such  transfers  may  include  delivery  f.o.b. 
vessels  in  United  States  ports  and,  upon  a  determination  by  the 
President  that  it  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
title  or  of  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  designated  ports 
of  entry  abroad,  or,  in  the  case  of  landlocked  countries,  transporta¬ 
tion  from  United  States  ports  to  designated  points  of  entry  abroad, 
may  be  paid  from  funds  available  to  carry  out  this  title  on  com¬ 
modities  transferred  pursuant  hereto  or  donated  under  said  section 
416,  and  charges  for  general  average  contributions  arising  out  of  the 
ocean  transport  of  commodities  transferred  pursuant  hereto  or 
donated  under  said  section  1+16,  section  808  oj  this  Act  or  section  9  oj 
the  Act  oj  September  6,  1958,  may  be  paid  from  such  funds.  In 
addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes  under  any  other 
Act,  funds  made  available  under  this  title  may  be  used  to  purchase 
foreign  currencies  accruing  under  title  I  in  order  to  meet  costs  ( except 
the  personnel  and  administrative  costs  of  cooperating  sponsors,  distribut¬ 
ing  agencies,  and  recipient  agencies,  and  the  cost  of  construction  or 
maintenance  of  any  church  owned  or  operated  edifice  to  be  used  for  sectarian 
purposes)  designed  to  assure  that  commodities  made  available  under 
this  title  or  under  title  III  are  used  to  carry  out  more  effectively  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  such  commodities  are  made  available  or  to  promote 
community  and  other  self-held  activities  designed  to  alleviate  the  causes 
of  the  need  for  such  assistance:  Provided,  however,  That  such  funds 
shall  be  used  only  to  supplement  and  not  substitute  for,  funds  normally 
available  for  such  purposes  from  other  non-United  States  Government 
sources.  Funds  required  for  ocean  freight  costs  or  for  the  purchase 
of  foreign  currencies  authorized  under  this  title  may  be  transferred 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  such  other  Federal  agency 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  President. 

Sec.  204.  No  programs  of  assistance  shall  be  undertaken  under  the 
authority  of  this  title  after  December  31,  [1964]  1967 . 

******* 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
******* 

Sec.  612.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act  or  other 
Acts,  foreign  currencies  received  either  (1)  as  a  result  of  the  furnishing 
of  nonmilitary  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  or  any  Act  repealed  thereby,  and  unobligated  on  the  date 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  or  (2)  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  as  a  result  of  the  furnishing  of  nonmilitary  assistance 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any  Act  re¬ 
pealed  thereby,  or  (3)  as  a  result  of  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under 
part  I,  which  are  in  excess  of  amounts  reserved  under  authority  of 
section  105 (d)  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961  or  any  other  Act  relating  to  educational  and  cultural 
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exchanges,  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  payment  of  their  obligations  out¬ 
side  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  dollars  received  as  re¬ 
imbursement  shall  be  deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury.  Foreign  currencies  so  received  which  are  hi  excess  of  the 
amounts  so  reserved  and  of  the  requirements  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  payment  of  its  obligations  outside  the  United  States, 
as  such  requirements  may  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the 
President,  shall  be  available  for  the  authorized  purposes  of  part  I 
in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation 
Acts. 

[(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  foreign  currency  needs  of  United 
States  citizens  for  travel  or  other  purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  make  available  for  sale  for  United  States  dollars  to 
such  citizens,  at  United  States  embassies  or  other  convenient  locations, 
foreign  currencies  acquired  by  the  United  States  through  operations 
under  this  Act,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any  i 
Act  repealed  thereby,  or  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  (1)  he  determines  to  be  in 
excess  of  the  needs  of  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
for  such  currencies,  and  (2)  are  not  prohibited  from  such  use  or  com¬ 
mitted  to  other  uses  by  agreement  heretofore  entered  into  with  another 
country.  United  States  dollars  received  from  the  sale  of  foreign 
currencies  under  this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts.] 

Agricultural  Act  of  1949 

Sec.  416.  In  order  to  prevent  the  waste  of  commodities  whether 
in  private  stocks  or  acquired  through  price-support  operations  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  before  they  can  be  disposed  of  hi 
normal  domestic  channels  without  impairment  of  the  price-support 
program  or  sold  abroad  at  competitive  world  prices,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  authorized,  on  such  terms  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  in  the  public  interest:  (1)  i 
upon  application,  to  make  such  commodities  available  to  any  Federal  ’ 
agency  for  use  in  making  payment  for  commodities  not  produced  in 
the  United  States;  (2)  to  barter  or  exchange  such  commodities  for 
strategic  or  other  materials  as  authorized  by  law;  (3)  in  the  case  of 
food  commodities  to  donate  such  commodities  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  to  such  State,  Federal,  or  private  agency  or  agencies 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  proper  State  or  Federal  authority  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  for  use  in  the  United  States  in  nonprofit 
school-lunch  programs,  in  nonprofit  summer  camps  for  children,  in  the 
assistance  of  needy  persons,  and  in  charitable  institutions,  including 
hospitals,  to  the  extent  that  needy  persons  are  served;  and  (4)  to 
donate  any  such  food  commodities  in  excess  of  anticipated  disposition 
under  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  above  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  registered 
with  the  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  of  the  Joreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Administration  or  other  appropriate  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  intergovernmental  organizations  for  use 
in  the  assistance  of  needy  persons  and  in  nonprofit  school  lunch  pro¬ 
grams  outside  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  (3)  and  (4)  above  the 
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Secretary  shall  obtain  such  assurance  as  he  deems  necessary  that  the 
recipients  thereof  will  not  diminish  their  normal  expenditures  for  food 
by  reason  of  such  donation.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  appropriate 
disposal  of  such  commodities,  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
estimate  and  announce  the  quantity  of  such  commodities  which  he 
anticipates  will  become  available  for  distribution  under  (3)  and  (4) 
above.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  pay,  with  respect 
to  commodities  disposed  of  under  this  section,  reprocessing,  packaging, 
transporting,  handling,  and  other  charges  accruing  up  to  the  time  of 
their  delivery  to  a  Federal  agency  or  to  the  designated  State  or  private 
agency,  in  the  case  of  commodities  made  available  for  use  within  the 
United  States,  or  their  delivery  free  alongside  ship  or  free  on  board 
export  carrier  at  point  of  export,  in  the  case  of  commodities  made 
available  for  use  outside  the  United  States.  In  addition,  in  the 
case  of  food  commodities  disposed  of  under  this  section,  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  may  pay  the  cost  of  processing  such  com¬ 
modities  into  a  form  suitable  for  home  or  institutional  use,  such  pro¬ 
cessing  to  be  accomplished  through  private  trade  facilities  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the  terms 
“State”  and  “United  States”  include  the  District  of  Columbia  and  any 
Territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States.  The  assistance  to  needy 
persons  provided  in  (4)  above  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  be  directed 
toward  community  and  other  self-help  activities  designed  to  alleviate  the 
causes  of  the  need  for  such  assistance. 
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H.  R.  12298 


[Report  No.  1767] 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

August  7, 1964 

Mr.  Poage  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 

August  11, 1964 

Reported  with  amendments,  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 

To  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepvesenta- 

2  tines  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 

4  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

5  (1)  Effective  January  1,  1965,  section  103  (h)  of  such 

6  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1962”  and  substituting  in 

7  lieu  thereof  “1965”,  by  striking  out  “1964”  and  substituting 

8  in  lieu  thereof  “1967”,  by  striking  out  “$4,500,000,000” 

9  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  “$4,000,000,000”,  and  by 
10  inserting  prior  to  the  colon  the  following :  “plus  any  amount 
11.  by  which  agreements  entered  into  in  prior  years  have  called 
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or  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such 
prior  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during  such  years”. 

(2)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  in  subsection  -(cf  the  word  “military11  and  inserting  in¬ 
serting  in  subsection  (c)  after  the  words  “common  defense” 
the  words  “including  internal  security”. 

(3)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (e)  the  words  “not  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  currencies  received  pursuant  to  each  such 
agreement  shall  be  available”  and  substituting  “currencies 
shall  also  be  available  to  the  maximum  usable  extent”. 

(4)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsections  subsection: 

“(u)  To  use  foreign  currencies  which  are  in  excess  of 
the  normal  requirements  of  the  United  States  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  promote  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  resources  of  less  developed  friendly  foreign 
countries  their  technical  knowledge  and  skids  in  fields  such 
as  feed  production  and  distribution  education,  health  and 
medicine,  and  engineering,  countries  in  a  manner  which  will 
secure  to  the  United  States  the  maximum  benefit  from  cur¬ 
rencies  accruing  under  this  title :  Provided,  however,  That  no 
such  use  shall  be  made  of  such  currencies  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  dollar  reimbursement  to  the  Com- 
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moclity  Credit  Corporation  for  foreign  currencies.  There  is 
hereby  established  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  the  chair¬ 
man  and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  The  functions  of  such 
Committee  shall  he  to  review  from  time  to  time  the  status  of 
foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under  this  title  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  with  regard  to  (1)  the 
use  of  excess  currencies  under  the  authority  conferred  upon 
him  by  this  subsection  and  (2)  grants  under  subsection  (e) 
hereof. 

“(v)  For  the  use  of  the  Bouse  Committee  on  Agricnl- 
tere  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
to  mak-c  investigations  and  studies  deemed  necessary  by  the 
of  the  respective  committees  to  carry  out  their 
ry  responsibility  for  legislative  oversight  of  operations 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  A 

(5)  The  first  proviso  at  the  end  of  section  104  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “to  not  less  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under  this 


title:’’  and  substituting  “,  effective  with  respect  to  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into  beginning  January  1,  1965,  to  not  less 
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than  20  per  centum  in  the  aggregate  of  the  foreign  currencies 
which  accrue  under  such  agreements:”. 

(6)  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  “six  months”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  “year”. 

(7)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are  amended  by 
striking  out  “1964”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  “1967”. 

(8)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “1961”  and  substituting  “1965”;  by  striking  out  “1964” 
and  substituting  “1967”;  by  striking  out  “$300,000,000”, 
and  substituting  “$450,000,000”;  and  by  inserting  after 
“charges  for  general  average  contributions  arising  out  of 
the  ocean  transport  of  commodities  transferred  pursuant 
hereto”  the  following:  “or  donated  under  said  section  416, 
section  308  of  this  Act  or  section  9  of  the  Act  of  September 
6,  1958.” 

-fl-ri)-  (9)  Section  203  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  after  the  third  sentence  of  said  section  the  following  new 
sentence:  “In  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes  under  any  other  Act,  funds  made  available  under 
this  title  may  he  used  to  purchase  foreign  currencies  accruing 
under  title  I  in  order  to  meet  costs  (except  the  personnel 
and  administrative  costs  of  cooperating  sponsors,  distributing 
agencies,  and  recipient  agencies-)-  agencies,  and  the  costs  of 
construction  or  maintenance  of  any  church  owned  or  operated 
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edifice  to  be  used  for  sectarian  purposes)  designed  to  assure 
that  commodities  made  available  under  this  title  or  under  title 
III  are  used  to  carry  out  more  effectively  the  purposes  for 
which  such  commodities  are  made  available  or  to  promote 
community  and  other  self-help  activities  designed  to  alleviate 
the  causes  of  the  need  for  such  assistance:  Provided ,  how¬ 
ever,  That  such  funds  shall  be  used  only  to  supplement  and 
not  substitute  for,  funds  normally  available  for  such  purposes 
from  other  non-United  States  Government  sources.”  and 
by  inserting  after  the  word  “costs”  in  the  last  sentence  the 
words  “or  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  currencies”. 

(11)  (10)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  in  subsection  (f)  the  words  “from  the  government  or 
agencies  thereof”  and  further  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (f)  and  adding  the  following:  “,  and 
which  are  not  less  favorable  than  the  highest  of  exchange 
rates  obtainable  by  any  other  nation.”. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  612  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by 
redesignating  it  as  subsection  (t)  of  section  104  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended. 

(2)  By  striking  “this  Act”  and  substituting  “the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.”. 

( 3 )  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  subsection 
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to  a  comma  and  adding  “except  that  in  the  case  of  any  such 
foreign  currencies  acquired  through  operations  under  title  I 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  the  United  States  dollars  received 
from  the  sale  of  such  foreign  currencies  shall  be  deposited  to 
the  account  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  shall 
be  treated  as  a  reimbursement  to  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  under  section  105  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
of  such  section:  “The  assistance  to  needy  persons  provided 
in  (4)  above  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  be  directed  toward 
community  and  other  self-help  activities  designed  to  alleviate 
the  causes  of  the  need  for  such  assistance.”. 
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and-water  conservation  fundvbill.  Senate  debated 
>ill.  House  committee  reported,  Public  Law  480  bill.  Rep 
ending  meat- import  bill  to  conference. 


1,  RECREATION, 
and  water 


SENATE 

Passed,  92  to  1,  with  amendments  H,  R,  381*6,  to  establish 
conservation  fund.  Senate  conferees  were  appointed,  pp.  ll 


a  land 

>o-525 


-cted  the  following  amendments: 


Sen.  Allott,  27  to  62,  to  eliminate  the  language  respecting  surplus  prnrurtr 
sales,  pp.  181*98-507  \ 

By  Sen.  Ellender,  30  to  63,  providing  that  funds  appropriated  or  allotted  rzn"- 
suant  to  provisions  for  the  national  forest  system  may  be  used  for  acquisi¬ 
tion  only  as  hereafter  authorized  by  statute,  pp.  l85ll*~8 


\ 


FOREIGN  AID,  Continued  debate  on  H,  R.  11380,  the  foreign-aid  authorization 
bill  (pp.  18528-37,  18555-68).  Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  McGovern  autho; 
’izing  an  additional  $50  million  for  purchase  of  domestically  produced  meats 
’ice,  and  other  high  protein  foods  for  school  lunch  programs  in  recipient 
nations  (pp.  18555-7)  o  Rejected  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Gruening  providing  jror  a 
newvtitle  on  accelerated  public  works  (pp.  18528-37,  18568). 


3.  D.  C.  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1965.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference/ 
this  bill,  H.  R,  10199,  and  acted  on  items  in  disagreement.  This  bj 
be  sent  tp  the  President,  pp,  18525-8,  18576-8 


eport  on 
will  now 


k.  LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1965.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  ■  / conference  re¬ 

port  on  this  bill,  H.  R.  10723,  and  acted  on  items  in  disagr<  tent.  This  bill 
will  now  be  senK  to  the  President,  pp.  18528,  18537-kO,  189  '8k 


5.  TOBACCO.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported 


Res.  1026,  to  extendvbhe  time  by  which 


allotment  may  be  fileck(S.  Rept.  1375). 


lease 

p.  I8k75 


6.  STATE,  JUSTICE,  COMMERCE, pUBIC I ARY  APPROPRIATION  B 
tions  Committee  reported  wpth  amendments  this  bil^, 
p.  18U76 


rith  amendment  H,  J. 
a  tobacco  acreage 


1965.  The  Appropria- 
R.  1113k  (S.  Rept.  1380).' 


HOUSE 


7.  PUBLIC  LAW  k80.  The  Agriculture  Committee  submitted  a  supplemental  report  on 
H.  R,  12298,  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
195k  (H.  Rept.  1767,  pt.  II).  pp.  18576,  18669 


8.  CONTAINERS.  Passed  as  reported  H.  Ry/%6 
state  commerce  of  any  shipping  container 
ed  steel  unless  the  container  is  /Marked  so 
of  the  steel,  pp.  18596,  1860L 


to  prohibit  introduction  into  inter- 
piufactured  in  the  U.  S.  from  import- 
to  indicate  the  count ry  of  origin 


9.  FOOD  GRAIN .  The  Agriculture  Qemmit tee  reported  w^hout  amendment  H.  R,  Il8k6, 
to  permit  purchase  of  processed  food  grain  produces  in  addition  to  purchase  of 
flour  and  cornmeal  and  donating  the  same  for  certain  domestic  and  foreign  pur¬ 
poses  (H.  Rept,  17k8).  18390  (Aug.  11). 


10.  HOUSING,  The  Rules  Cojdmittee  reported  a  resolution  providing  for  consideration 
of  H.  Ra  12175,  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  hous^pg,  urban  renewal, 
and  community  facilities,  p.  18390  (Aug.  11), 


11.  APPROPRIATIONS.  /Received  from  the  President  supplemental  appropriation  estimates 
for  the  fiscal/ year  1965  (H,  Doc.  338)  which  include  the  folloilnng  items: 

(1)  Agri/niltural  Research  Service,  $1,  357,000  for  increasedNgeat  inspec¬ 
tion  workload; 

(2)  F/rest  Service,  $9k0,000,  for  repair  and  restoration  of  nataS^nal  forest 

Improvements- destroyed  or  damaged  by  recent  floods  in  Mont,  an^  Ida. 5 
and  v 

0  $1,000,000  for  expenses  of  the  National  Commission  on  Food Marketing 
established  by  Public  Law  88-3 5k ,  appr oved  July  3,  196U.  pw  1866* 


12.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Insisted  -on  its  amendments  to  S.  1007,  to  guarantee  electric 
consumers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on  electric  energy  generated  at 
Federal  hydroelectric  plants  in  that  region  and  to  guarantee  electric  consumers 
in  other  regions  reciprocal  priority.  Conferees  were  appointed  for  a  further 
conference.  Senate  conferees  have  already  been  appointed,  pp.  l859k-5 
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EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480 


August  12,  1964. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Findley,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

ADDITIONAL  VIEWS 

[To  accompany  H.R.  12298] 

STATEMENT 

Public  Law  480  is  an  example  of  a  good  idea  gone  astray.  One 
reason — perhaps  the  principal  reason — is  the  complex  nature  of  the 
program.  Sam  Lubell,  who  once  called  farm  legislation  a  “conspiracy 
against  public  understanding,”  could  very  well  have  had  Public  Law 
480  in  mind  as  the  prize  exhibit  to  prove  his  contention. 

Most  of  the  transactions  under  this  program  are  described  loosely 
as  sales,  but  they  are  a  far  cry  from  sales  in  the  usual  commercial 
sense.  Under  title  I  of  the  act,  we  get  paid  for  the  commodities  in 
foreign  currencies  which  are  spendable  only  under  severely  limited 
rules.  Still,  the  aura  of  commercial  respectability  lingers  on,  and 
few  have  the  perseverance  to  dig  into  the  complexities  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  which  control  how  “sales”  proceeds  are  used.  Under  section 
104(e)  of  title  I,  grants  for  economic  development  may  be  made 
without  prior  approval  of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  In  many 
instances,  these  grants  have  been  excessive.  The  Congo,  for  example, 
received  a  90-percent  grant  on  a  “sale”  for  foreign  currency. 

Actually,  this  program  has  ranged  far  from  its  original  twin  pur¬ 
poses:  Surplus  commodity  disposal  and  market  development. 

It  has  become  a  massive  although  little-known  foreign  aid  program 
which  benefits  friend  and  foe  alike. 

Indeed  the  magnitude  of  this  program  rivals  that  of  the  much- 
publicized  and  annually  scrutinized  foreign  aid  program.  This  body 
recently  approved  a  foreign  aid  bill  in  the  amount  of  $3  billion, 
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spending  about  a  legislative  week  on  the  authorization,  and  another 
legislative  week  on  the  appropriation. 

The  bill  before  us  today  authorizes  a  3-year  program — not  just 
one  for  a  single  year.  Under  title  I  alone  it  authorizes  a  total  of 
$5.5  billion  for  this  period.  If  the  money  is  used  evenly  over  the 
3-year  period,  it  will  average  $1.7  billion  a  year — over  half  the  amount 
appropriated  this  year  for  foreign  aid.  Under  title  II,  donations  of 
an  additional  $1.3  billion  are  authorized. 

Spending  may,  at  the  option  of  the  administration,  be  accelerated 
to  the  level  of  $2.5  billion  a  year  under  title  I.  In  that  case,  of 
course,  the  authorization  would  be  depleted  at  the  end  of  2  years. 

Instead  of  devoting  the  equivalent  of  2  legislative  weeks  each  year 
to  debating,  scrutinizing,  and  improving  this  program,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  foreign  aid  program,  we  will  now  consider  this  3-year  bill  under 
suspension  of  the  rules,  a  procedure  which  prevents  amendment  and 
severely  limits  debate  time  to  20  minutes  on  each  side. 

The  bill  covers  3  years  and  this  body  will  have  but  one  look  at  it. 
It  will  not  come  back,  to  us  in  the  form  of  an  appropriations  bill, 
because  the  entire  program  is  financed  by  “back-door  spending.” 

At  the  outset  I  described  Public  Law  480  as  a  good  idea  gone  astray. 
It  has  done  a  lot  of  good  through  the  years,  despite  its  wandering 
ways.  Very  definitely  H.R.  12298  provides  improvements.  These 
of  course  are  described  adequately  in  the  committee  report. 

Further  improvement  is  badly  needed.  Back-door  financing  should 
be  eliminated.  Money  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  should  be  authorized  through  appropriations  before  commitments 
are  made. 

Most  of  all,  careful  annual  scrutiny  by  Congress  is  needed.  Con¬ 
gress  has  consistently  and  properly  rejected  proposals  for  multiyear 
authorizations  for  the  foreign  aid  program.  The  same  policy  should 
apply  here. 

This  program  has  heaped  aid  on  friend  and  foe  alike.  Under 
title  III  donations,  in  1964,  112  different  countries  were  benefited — 
even  more  than  those  benefited  under  the  foreign  aid  program.  (See 
pp.  19-22,  committee  report.)  This  included  such  countries  as  Laos 
(now  under  the  thumb  of  the  Communist-dominated  coalition), 
Communist-leaning  British  Guiana,  Communist  Poland,  Communist 
Yugoslavia,  Communist-leaning  Indonesia,  and  Ghana  (where  the 
U.S.  flag  was  recently  ripped  from  the  American  flagpole).  Forty- 
nine  of  these  countries  have  also  benefited  from  the  giveaway  feature 
of  title  I  “sales.”  (See  pp.  12-13,  committee  report.) 

Title  II  of  this  program  authorizes  government-to-government 
donations  to  “friendly  nations.”  These  are  straight-out  gifts, 
unencumbered  and  un confused  by  the  “soft  currency”  rigamarole. 
Under  section  107  of  Public  Law  480,  “friendly  nation”  means  “any 
country  other  than  (1)  the  U.S.S.R.,  or  (2)  any  nation  or  area  domi¬ 
nated  or  controlled  by  the  foreign  government  or  foreign  organization 
controlling  the  world  Communist  movement.” 

Table  4  on  page  15  of  the  committee  report  lists  nations  which  have 
received  donations  under  this  title.  The  list  includes  such  “friendly” 
nations  as  Czechoslovakia,  Soviet-occupied  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Yugoslavia. 
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Defining  these  nations  as  “friendly”  required  a  nifty  bit  of  mental 
dexterity,  and  unfortunately  nothing  in  this  bill  will  prevent  a 
repetition  of  this  dexterity  in  the  future. 

Careful  scrutiny  should  also  be  given  to  the  effect  of  Public  Law  480 
on  our  farm  commodity  programs.  The  argument  is  frequently 
advanced  that  Public  Law  480  has  enabled  us  to  siphon  off  huge 
amounts  of  surplus  grain  which  otherwise  would  be  stored  at  high 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

This  siphoning  process  has  also  served  to  put  off  the  day  of  reckoning 
when  Congress  must  finally  act.  If  this  giveaway  program  had  not 
taken  the  pressure  off,  so  to  speak,  Congress  undoubtedly  would  have 
faced  up  to  its  responsibilities  long  ago  in  regard  to  sound  domestic 
legislation. 

Paul  Findley. 
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GHLIGHTS:  Senate  commit tee/ voted  to  report  Public  La\X480  bill.  Senate  committee 

reported  bill  to  extend  Arm/d  Forces  special  milk  program^ Senate  committee  voted  to 
report  Schnittker  nomination  as  member  of  CCC  Board.  Senate  debated  foreign-aid 
authorization  bill.  Houae  failed  to  pass  Public  Law  480  billVmder  suspension  of  the 
rules.  House  passed  farm  labor  contractor  registration  bill.^Jiouse  received  con¬ 
ference  report  on  mea/- import  bill.  Rep.  Dorn  opposed  land-wat\r  conservation  fund 
bill.  House  conferees  agreed  to  file  report  on  wilderness  bill .\  Rep.  May  described 
consumers  interestyxn  beef  imports.  Rep.  Ayres  criticized  "politD^al  implications" 
of  poverty  bill. 

SENATE 

!•  NOMINATION,  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  voted  to  report  (\uit  did  not 
actually  report)  the  nomination  of  John  A.  Schnittker  as  a  member  of  \ie  CCC 
Boar/C  p.  D70U 

2.  FOREIGN  AID,  Continued  debate  on  H,  R.  11380,  the  foreign-aid  authorizatic 
dll.  pp.  19187-97;  19203-212,  19227-33;  19239-liO,  192  k6 


VEHICLES,  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  13U1,  to  require  passenger-carrying 
motor  vehicles  purchased  for  use  by  the  Government  to  meet  certain  passenger 
safety  standards.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp*  19220-1 


1EICTISTRAT I VE  LAW.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendment  to  S.  l66if,  to  provide  /or 
continuous  improvement  of  the  administrative  procedure  of  Federal  agencies  yby 
creating  an  Administrative  Conference  of  the  U.  S.  This. bill  will  now  be^sent 

o  the  President,  p,  19221 

5*  LAta  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1565.  The/Appro- 
pr^tions  Committee  reported  with  amendments  this  bill,  H.  R«  10809  ye.  Rept, 
ld60)v  p.  19170 


6.  RECREATION.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  j/thowt  amend¬ 
ment  H,  8135,  to  provide  for  establishment  and  administration  of  public 
recreational  facilities  at  the  Sanford  Reservoir  area,  Canadyfn  River  project, 
Tex.  (S.  Retst.  lk6l) .  p.  19169 


7.  MINERAL  LEASES.  \The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committal  reported  without 
amendment  S.  250uV^ to  promote  the  development  of  phosph^xe  on  public  lands 
(S.  Rept.  1U59).  \  19170 


8.  THE  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY  COMMITTEE  reported  without  amendment  the  following 
bills:  H.  R.  7588,  toprovide  for  enforcement  o^^rules  and  regulations  for  t(f 
protection,  development^Nand  administration  of  me  national  forests  and  nation¬ 
al  grasslands  (S.  Rept.  life);  H.  R.  10069,  to/huthorize  the  exchange  of  lands 
adjacent  to  the  Lassen  National  Forest,  Calif4  (S,  Rept.  llUl8);  S.  2634,  to 
permit  purchase  of  processed  Spod  grain  pro/jfucts  in  addition  to  purchase  of 
flour  and  cornmeal  and  donatingvbhe  same  flor  certain  domestic  and  foreign  pur¬ 
poses  (S.  Rept.  lMi6)$  H.  R,  97u\  to  expend  the  special  milk  programs  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  veterans  hospitals  (s/kept.  1 lj5b);  H.  R.  10L19,  to  amend  fur¬ 
ther  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  tcr^^ovide  that  part  of  the  patronage  refunds 
paid  by  a  bank  for  cooperatives  shaM^sbe  in  money  instead  of  class  C  stock  afte 
the  bahk  becomes  subject  to  Federal  income  tax  (S.  Rept.  lU53);  and  H,  R*  h2h2} 
to  provide  for  the  release  and  transfer all  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  U,  S.  in  and  to  certain  trsy^ts  of  lanolin  Pender  County,  N.  C.  (S.  Rept* 
1U52),  p.  19170 


The  following  bills  wer^^eported  with  amendment:  H,  R.  6601,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary cf  Agricultural  to  sell  certain  la^d  in  Grand  Junction,  Colo.  (S. 
Rept*  ll|li9);  S.  1253,  to jme nd  section  8(b)  of  uhe  Soil  Conservation  and  Domes¬ 
tic  Allotment  Act  regarding  election  and  terms  orSASC  committeemen  (S.  Rept. 
lU5l);  H,  R.  l61|2,  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  K  S.  Animal  Quarantine  Sta¬ 
tion,  Clifton,  N*  J ,/to  the  citycf  Clifton  and  to  ^ovide  for  establishment  of 
_ a  netw  aLatiaa  £s  t  'lli5n)u  r«  _ \  ,  _ _ 

Agriculture  &  Forestry  £dm.  ordered  reported  (but  did  not  actually  report)  S.  2687,  to  e? 


tend  for  2  years  Public  Law  hdO,  and  approved  17  watershed  projects,  p.  D704 


9.  THE  INTERIOR  p/b  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually 
report)  the  ^following  bills:  S«  2327,  inciwasing  the  limit  oil  acreage  of  coal 
leases  thaif  may  be  held  by  any  person,  association,  or  corporation  in  a  State 
( amende d/  S .  883,  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  to  authoriz^geothermal 
steam  louses  (amended) ;  S.  J.  Res.  6,  to  cancel  unpaid  reimbursable  construc¬ 
tion  obsts  of  the  Wind  River  irrigation  project,  Wyo.,  chargeable  against  cer- 
tain^on-Indian  lands;  S.  3053,  to  increase  authorizations  for  construction  of 


tlWRiverton  Federal  reclamation  project;  S.  770,  providing  for  constriction 
ajrci.  operation  of  the  Savery-Pot  Hook  Federal  reclamation  project,  Colo.>^nd 
ro.  (amended);  H.  R.  130,  providing  for  payment  of  compensation,  include 
severance  damages,  for  rights-of-way  acquired  by  the  U,  S.  in  connection  wJ^h 
reclamation  projects  begun  after  January  1,  1961,  p.  D705 

The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Committee  also  reconsidered  its  action 
of  July  31,  when  it  voted  to  report  H.  R.  5^98,  authorizing  sale  of  public  lane 
not  needed  for  Federal  program  requirements,  agreed  to  amend  the  bill,  and  agai 
voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report)  the  bill.  p.  D705 
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10.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mansfield  announced  that  the  Senate  would  consider 
today,  Tues*,  the  f ood~for~peace  bill,  and  that  later  in  the  week  the  Senate 
would  take  up  the  Appalachia  bill  and  the  conference  reports  on  the  bills  re* 
garding  wilderness, ~hous ing ,  and  education,  the  land-and-water  c onservat iq^ 
fund,  and  appropriations  for  agri culture  and  military  construction,  p.  19239 

HOUSE 

11.  FERSC^NEL.  Passed  over  without  prejudice  H,  R.  3800,  to  authorize  #he  waiver 

of  correction  of  certain  erroneous  payments  made  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
certain\civilian  and  military  personnel,  pp.  1925>2-3 

12 o  FORESTRY.  Massed  without  amendment,  S.  5l,  1°  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agii- 
culture  to  relinquish  to  W yo.  jurisdiction  over  those  landsr  within  the  Medi¬ 
cine  Bow  National  Forest  known  as  the  Pole  Mountain  Distinct.  This  bill  will 
now  be  sent  to  \he  President,  p.  19253 

13.  MINERALS,  Passed  o^er  without  prejudice  H*  R.  8960,  tro  amend  the  Mineral. Leas¬ 
ing  Act  of  Feb,  20/^1920,  to  promote  the  development  of  coal  on  the  public 

domain,  pp.  1925U-5 

lL.  FEED  RELIEF.  Passed  wit^^mendment  S.  I4.OO,  to  a^tablish  penalties  for  misuse  of 
feed  made  available  for  relieving  distress  ©^preservation  and  maintenance  of 
foundation  herds.  A  similS  bill,  H.  R.  12^18,  previously  passed  without 
amendment,  was  tabled,  pp,  A0255-6 

15.  ALASKA,  Passed  over  without  prejudice 1|9,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Alaska  Centennial  Commission,  yp.  19256 

16.  EXPOSITIONS.  Passed  with  amendmentt^^  ff.  Res.  162,  authorizing  the  President 

to  call  upon  the  States  and  foreign  countries  in  the  International  Exposition 
for  southern  Calif.  H.  J.  Res„/1>52,  a  \Lmilar  bill  previously  passed  without 
amendment  was  tabled,  pp.  19258-9 


17.  ASC  COMMITTEEMEN.  Passed 
for  staggered  terms  of  A£ 


ih  amendments  H."B.  9178,  to  limit  terms  and  provide 
committeemen.  ppAl92^2-6 


18.  FOOD  C-RAINS.  Passed  w^nout  amendment  H.  R.  1181^  to  permit  purchase  of  pro¬ 

cessed  food  grain  pr^tluc^s  in  addition  to  purchas^of  flour  and  cornmeal  and 
donating  the  same  Lor  certain  domestic  and  foreign  purposes,  p,  19262 

19.  STOCKPILE.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  12091,  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regarc^^o  the  prescribed  6-month  waiting  period^of  approximately 
9,^00,000  poT^ds  of  sisal  from  the  national  stockpile.  19262 

20.  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT.  Passed  over  without  prejudice  H.  R.  5^p6,  to^ authorize 

this  Department  to  cooperate  with  States  and  other  public  agencies  in  planning 
for  changes  in  the  use  of  agricultural  land  in  rapidly  expanding,  urban  areas 
and  ijs  other  nonagri cultural  use  areas,  p.  19268 


21.  FARNr  LOANS ;  NATIONAL  PARKS.  Passed  over  without  prejudice,  H.  R. 


825 


to  au- 


orize  addition  of  certain  FHA-f oreclosed  lands  to  the  Everglades  National 
’ark,  Fla.  pp.  19269-70 

FARM  LABOR.  Passed  with  amendment  S.  524,  to  provide  for  the  registration^!* 
contractors  of  migrant  agricultural  workers.  A  similar  bill,  H.  R.  6242, 
previously  passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  was  tabled,  pp.  192 73-7 

Rep.  Martin  inserted  and  commended  an  article,  "Bracero  Loss  Perils  State! 

Billion-Bollar  Farm  Industry:  Nearly  All  California  Could  Be  Severely  Affected 
Ne->rt  Year."  rvn..  "lQlCh-L 


23.  CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS.  Consented  that  it  be  in  order  to  consider  on  Tues,^ 
a  resolution  making  continuing  appropriations  for  the  month  of  Sept*  p.  1929 


2lu  STATE,  JUSTICE,  COMMERCE  AND  JUDICIARY  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1965.  Both  Ho^fees 

received  and  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  this  bill,  H,  R.  lllSh /\H  .Rept. 
I8I7).  The  House  acted  on  one  item  in  disagreement.  This  bill  will  /fow  be 
sent  to  the  President*  pp.  19250-1,  19212-18,  193U9 


25.  MEAT  IMPORTS.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  1839.,  the  ijieat  imports 
bill  (H.'-Rept .  I82U)  •  pp.  19293-5,  193 h9 


26.  TARIFFS,  Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  H.  R.  12253,  t/$  correct  certain 
errors  in  the\tariff  schedules  of  the  U,  S.  pp,  19295-304, 


27.  WILDLIFE.  Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  793,  to  provide  a  permanent 
basis  for  the  management  of  the  four  wildlife  refugeq/in  the  Klamath  Basin, 
Calif,  and  Ore.  (H\Rept.  1820).  pp.  19306,  193U9 


2.8.  ELECTRIFICATION.  ReceiV-pd  the  conference  report  oj^S,  1007,  to  guarantee  ele<| 
trie  consumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on  electric  energy  general*-,- 
at  Federal  hydroelectric  plants  in  that  regioiyand  to  guarantee  electric  con¬ 
sumers  in  other  regions  reciprocal  priority  Cfi.Rept.  1822).  pp.  19307-9, 193h9 


29.  RECLAMATION.  Passed  with  amenato^ent  S.  1123,  to  provide  for  the  construction  of 
the  Lower  Teton  division  of  theNleton  Ba^in  Federal  reclamation  project,  Ida. 
H.  R.  2337,  a  similar  bill,,  prevr^usly/passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
was  tabled,  pp,  19309-12 

Passed  with  amendment  S.  26,  toXuthorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate  and  maintain  the  BWie  project,  Utah.  H.  R.  3279,  a  simi¬ 
lar  bill,  previously  passed  undey  suspension  of  the  rules,  was  tabled,  pp. 

19312-5 

Passed  under  suspension  of the  rules  3yj,  Res.  I4.9,  authorizing  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  a  continuing  program  to  reduce  nonbeneficial 
consumptive  use  of  water  i / the  Pecos  River  l£sin,  N.  M.  and  Tex,  pp.  1932 6-30 


30.  LOANS,  Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  H.  iH,  7073,  to  amend  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  so  as  to  increase  the  limitation  on  the  - 
amount  of  loans  whieja  may  be  insured  under  Sec*  300^  pp.  19315-6 


31.  PUBLIC  LAW  1480.  Rejected,  82  to  71,  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 

H»  R.  12298,  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act, 
PP*  19317-26 


- 


32.  RECREATION.  yRep.  Dorn  expressed  his  opposition  to  that  sect^'s^n  of  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  bill  which  would  permit  the  Federal  Government  to 
charge  a/Tee  for  boating,  fishing,  picnicing  in  recreation  areas,  p.  19338 
The/lnterior  and  Insular  Affairs  Corwin  ttee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R. 
6925^/t,o  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Oauyonlands  Nat  ion  al^Park,  Utah 
(H./ept.  1823).  p.  193U9 


33. 


LANDS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R. 
526,  to  amend  the  Act  of  Dec*  22,  1928,  relating  to  the  issuance  of  parents 
for  lands  held  under  color  of  title,  to  liberalize  the  requirements  for  tl 
conveyance  of  the  mineral  estate  (H.  Rept.  18 19) .  p.  193U9 


3U.  WILDERNESS*  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  conferees  agreed  to  file  a  re¬ 
port  on  S.  U,  to  establish  a  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System*  p.  D708 
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Mr.  POAGE.  '.This  report  was  writ- 
'■ten,  of  course,  before  the  passage  of  that 
dMI,  before  it  was  amended,  of  course, 
taking  out  those  grants. 

Mh  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlemaV 

The  NSPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  'U’he  question  is  on  the  motion, 
Will  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  H.KV7073? 

The  questiWi  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed.  \ 

A  motion  to  reconitider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  \ 


EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  LAW  480 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  12298)  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954,  as, amended,  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Effective  January  1,  1965,  section 

103(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “1962”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
“1965”,  by  striking  out  “1964”  and  substitu¬ 
ting  in  lieu  thereof  “1967”,  by  striking  out 
“$4,500,000,000”  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  “$4,000,000,000”,  and  by  inserting 
prior  to  the  colon  the  following:  “plus  any 
amount  by  which  agreements  entered  into  in 
prior  years  have  called  or  will  call  for  ap¬ 
propriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less  than 
authorized  for  such  prior  years  by  this  Act 
as  in  effect  during  such  years”. 

(2)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  in  subsection  (c)  after  the  words 
“common  defense”  the  words  “including  in¬ 
ternal  security”. 

(3)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  from  subsection  (e)  the  words  “not 
more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  currencies 
received  pursuant  to  each  such  agreement 
shall  be  available”  and  substituting  “cur¬ 
rencies  shall  also  be  available  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  usable  extent”. 

(4)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(u)  To  use  foreign  currencies  which  are 
in  excess  of  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States  as  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  to  promote  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  resources  of  less  developed 
friendly  foreign  countries  in  a  manner  which 
will  secure  to  the  United  States  the  maxi¬ 
mum  benefit  from  currencies  accruing  under 
this  title:  Provided,  however.  That  no  such 
use  shall  be  made  of  such  currencies  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  dollar 
reimbursement  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  for  foreign  currencies.  There  is 


hereby  established  an  advisory  committee 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development,  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  and  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
The  function  of  such  Committee  shall  be  to 
review  from  time  to  time  the  status  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies  which  accrue  under  this 
title  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  regard  to  ( 1 )  the  use  of  excess 
currencies  under  the  authority  conferred 
upon  him  by  this  subsection  and  (2)  grants 
under  subsection  (e)  hereof.” 

(5)  The  first  proviso  at  the  end  of  section 
104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“to  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  for¬ 
eign  currencies  which  accrue  under  this 
title:”  and  substituting  “,  effective  with  re¬ 
spect  to  agreements  entered  into  beginning 
January  1,  1965,  to  not  less  than  20  per 
centum  in  the  aggregate  of  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  which  accrue  under  such  agree¬ 
ments:”. 

(6)  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  “six  months”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “year”. 

(7)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  “1964”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  in  lieu  thereof  “1967”. 

(8)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “1961”  and  substituting 
“1965”;  by  striking  out  “1964”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “1967”;  by  striking  out  “$300,000,- 
000”,  and  substituting  “$450,000,000”;  and  by 
inserting  after  “charges  for  general  average 
contributions  arising  out  of  the  ocean  trans¬ 
port  of  commodities  transferred  pursuant 
hereto”  the  following:  “or  donated  under 
said  section  416,  section  308  of  this  Act  or 
section  9  of  the  Act  of  September  6,  1958.” 

(9)  Section  203  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  third  sentence  of  said 
section  the  following  new  sentence:  “In 
addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes  under  any  other  Act,  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  may  be  used  to 
purchase  foreign  currencies  accruing  under 
title  I  in  order  to  meet  costs  (except  the 
personnel  and  administrative  costs  of  co¬ 
operating  sponsors,  distributing  agencies, 
and  recipient  agencies,  and  the  costs  of  con¬ 
struction  or  maintenance  of  any  church 
owned  or  operated  edifice  and  edifices  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  purposes)  designed  to  as¬ 
sure  that  commodities  made  available  under 
this  title  or  under  title  III  are  used  to  carry 
out  more  effectively  the  purposes  for  which 
such  commodities  are  made  available  or  to 
promote  community  and  other  self-help  ac¬ 
tivities  designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  the 
need  for  such  assistance:  Provided,  however, 
That  such  funds  shall  be  used  only  to  sup¬ 
plement  and  not  substitute  for,  funds  norm¬ 
ally  available  for  such  purposes  from  other 
non-United  States  Government  sources.”  and 
by  inserting  after  the  word  “costs”  in  the 
last  sentence  the  words  “or  for  the  purchase 
of  foreign  currencies”. 

(10)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  subsection  (f)  the  words 
“from  the  government  or  agencies  thereof” 
and  further  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (f)  and  adding  the  fol¬ 


lowing:  ",  and  which  are  not  less  favorable 
than  the  highest  of  exchange  rates  obtain¬ 
able  by  any  other  nation.”. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  612  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
is  amended  (1)  by  redesignating  it,  as  sub¬ 
section  (t)  of  section  104  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended. 

(2)  By  striking  “this  Act”  and  substituting 
“the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended.”. 

(3)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  subsection  to  a  comma  and  adding 
“except  that  in  the  case  of  any  such  foreign 
currencies  acquired  through  operations  un¬ 
der  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  the  United  States  dollars  received 
from  the  sale  of  such  foreign  currencies  shall 
be  deposited  to  the  account  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  and  shall  be 
treated  as  a  reimbursement  to  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  section  105  of  this 
Act.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  of  such  section: 
“The  assistance  to  needy  persons  provided 
in  (4)  above  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  be 
directed  toward  community  and  other  self- 
help  activities  designed  to  alleviate  the  causes 
of  the  need  for  such  assistance.”. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of 
the  committee,  demands  a  second. 

Mr.  BOW.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker;  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  and  I 
understand  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  not  opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  opposed 
to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl,  demands 
a  second.  Without  objection,  a  second 
will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

.  Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
pi'esent. 

iShe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chaii\will  count.  [After  counting.]  One 
hundred  and  one  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Huuse. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  coded  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  MembersNfailed  to  answer  to  their 
names:  \ 
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[Roll  No.  234] 

Abbl^t 

Gurney 

Adair, 

Hanna 

Andrew^,  Ala. 

Harsha 

Ashley  \ 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Auchincloss 

Healey 

Avery  \ 

Hoeven 

Baring 

Hoffman 

Blatnik 

\  Horton 

Bolling 

\jones,  Ala. 

Bolton, 

Jones,  Mo. 

Nedzi 

Osmers 

Pepper 

Pilcher 

Plmie 

Pucinskl 

Rains 

Randall 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

St.  George 
St  Germain 
Sheppard 
Shipley 
Smith,  Calif. 
Staebler 
Steed 
Taft 

Thompson,  La. 
kToll 
Joll  ef  son 
ison 
W^Uhauser 
Whatley 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore\  (Mr. 
Mills)  .  On  this  rollcall  360  Mertvbers 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quor  _ 
By  unanimous  consent,  further  pr 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispens 
with. 


Frances  P. 

Kee 

Bromwell 

Klufezynski 

Brown,  Calif. 

Kyi  \ 

Buckley 

Landrum 

Cameron 

Lankford 

Daddario 

Lesinski  \ 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Lindsay  \ 

Diggs 

McClory  \ 

Dingell 

McMillan  ' 

Elliott 

MacGregor 

Ellsworth 

Martin,  Mass. 

Forrester 

Miller,  Calif. 

Fraser 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Gill 

Montoya 

Grabowski 

Moss 

EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  LAW  480 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Poage],  the  chairman  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  who  handled  this  bill  and 
conducted  the  hearings. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
provides  for  an  extension  of  Public  Law 
480  for  3  years. 

We  believe  that  Public  Law  480  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  pro¬ 
grams  of  its  kind  ever  promulgated  by 
the  Congress.  It  has  moved  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  agricultural  products  into  the 
world  markets.  It  has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  American  agriculture.  It  has 
rendered  a  comparable  service  to  the 
cause  of  peace  throughout  the  world,  in 
that  it  has  served  as  a  very  important 
part  of  our  foreign  aid  program.  We 
believe  that  in  many  respects  it  provides 
the  best  kind  of  foreign  aid,  although  it 
is,  and  we  believe  it  must  remain,  basic¬ 
ally  an  agricultural  program. 

This  bill  would  extend  Public  Law  480 
for  a  period  of  3  years.  It  would  make 
relatively  minor  changes  in  the  law  as  it 
exists,  but  changes  which  I  believe  and 
most  of  us  believe  should  be  made. 

It  will  increase  from  10  to  20  percent 
the  proportion  of  foreign  currencies 
which  are  received  from  the  sale  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  which  must  be  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  U.S.  uses  and  there¬ 
fore  made  subject  to  the  appropriating 
process. 

Let  me  make  that  point  plain,  because 
I  recognize  there  will  be  efforts  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  House  as  to  the  effect  of  this 


bill  on  the  appropriating  process. 
Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  funds  carried  in  any  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  foreign  country  must  be 
made  available  for  American  uses. 
Those  American  uses  are  subject  to  ap¬ 
propriation  by  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee.  Under  this  bill  as  we  have  writ¬ 
ten  it,  20  percent  must  be  made  avail¬ 
able  in  that  way.  In  other  words,  we 
have  doubled  the  percentage  of  these 
funds  which  must  be  made  available  to 
the  appropriating  process. 

We  have  also  changed  the  provision 
which  now  provides  that  not  more  than 
25  percent  of  these  foreign  currencies 
shall  be  made  available  for  Cooley  type 
loans;  that  is,  loans  to  American  in¬ 
dustry.  We  have  provided  that  all  that 
can  be  effectively  used  for  that  purpose 
shall  be  made  available  for  loans  to 
American  corporations  doing  business  in 
these  foreign  countries. 

We  have  provided  a  change  in  the 
value  which  foreign  countries  may  place 
on  their  currencies,  so  that  the  sales 
which  are  made  to  foreign  countries 
must  be  made  at  the  most  favorable 
legal  rate  of  exchange  and  in  no  event 
at  a  rate  less  than  the  most  favorable 
rate  available  to  any  other  country. 

Now,  frankly,  my  friends,  that  one 
point  has  been  a  hole  as  large  as  a  barn 
door,  because  unless  we  can  say  we  are 
getting  as  favorable  a  rate  as  any  other 
country,  you  can  understand  that  no 
matter  what  our  price  on  our  commodity 
is,  if  we  do  not  get  the  most  favorable 
exchange  rate,  we  are  not  getting^a  fair 
shake. 

We  believe  that  these  provisions  in  this 
bill  are  bound  to  give  us  a  better  and  a 
stronger  program  than  we  have  ever  had. 
We  have  in  the  bill  a  number  of  rela¬ 
tively  minor  changes,  such  as  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  use  of  certain  of  the  title  II  and 
III  currencies,  to  purchase  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  from  title  I  to  use  to  buy  tools 
and  equipment  to  be  able  to  carry  out 
these  relief  programs  carried  out  under 
titles  II  and  iff.  We  provide  in  title  I, 
which  is  the  major  portion  of  this  bill, 
that  it  shall  be  extended  for  3  years  and 
that  there  shall  be  $4  billion  available, 
which  is  a  decrease  of  $500  million. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
5  minutes. 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylavnia  [Mr. 
Dague]  . 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
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privileged  to  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480  as 
I  have  supported  this  program  since  its 
inception  in  the  83d  Congress.  I  have 
some  reservations,  however,  about  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  in  the  bill  but  on  the 
whole,  the  committee  has  produced  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  is  necessary 
to  the  continued  welfare  of  American 
agriculture.  I  share  apprehensions  with 
others  that  Public  Law  480  is  becoming 
more  and  more  an  instrument  of  foreign 
aid,  but  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  made  a  number  of  changes  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  executive  branch 
to  restrict  this  part  of  the  program. 

Public  Law  480  is  today  more  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  food-for-peace  pro¬ 
gram.  It  was  instituted  as  the  food-for- 
peace  program  in  the  Eisenhower  admin¬ 
istration  in  1959.  This  was  proved  when 
on  February  9,  1960,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  in  his  message  to  the  Congress,  as 
set  forth  in  House  Document  330,  86th 
Congress,  2d  session,  said: 

The  food-for-peace  program,  initiated  pur¬ 
suant  to  my  recommendations  of  last  year, 
has  been  vigorously  advanced.  On  my  re¬ 
cent  trip  abroad,  I  saw  many  constructive 
results  from  these  efforts  and  the  need  and 
opportunity  for  even  greater  use  of  this  hu¬ 
manitarian  program.  Clearly  we  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  our  utmost  to  use  our  abundance 
constructively  in  the  worldwide  battle 
against  hunger.  The  law  we  enacted  in  1954, 
known  as  Public  Law  480  of  the  83d  Con¬ 
gress,  has  been  especially  helpful  to  us  in 
waging  this  battle. 

There  are  many  provisions  in  this  leg¬ 
islation  which  I  vigorously  support. 
These  include  the  following: 

First.  The  provision  to  allow  foreign 
currencies  to  be  used  for  internal  secu¬ 
rity  operations  of  friendly  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  This  amendment  will  be  partic¬ 
ularly  helpful  in  the  execution  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  South  Vietnam.  As  we 
all  know,  the  Vietcong  Communists  now 
terrorize  and  murder  all  those  who  oppose 
them.  This  amendment  will  make  funds 
available  to  more  effectively  and  effi¬ 
ciently  protect  the  population  of  South 
Vietnam  through  the  strategic  hamlet 
program. 

Second.  The  provision  which  removes 
the  limitation  on  loans  to  American  busi¬ 
nessmen  overseas.  This  program,  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  Cooley  loan  pro¬ 
gram,  has  been  both  popular  and  success¬ 
ful.  The  present  25-percent  limitation 
has  been  removed  by  the  committee  in 
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an  effort  to  stimulate  further  use  of 
foreign  currencies  for  this  purpose. 

Third.  A  provision  to  encourage  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  title  I  currencies  for  U.S. 
uses.  At  present  the  law  requires  that  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  generated  under  title  I  be  earmarked 
for  U.S.  uses.  The  committee  has 
amended  this  provision  of  law  to  require 
that  no  less  than  20  percent  of  these 
currencies  be  subject  to  U.S.  uses. 

Fourth.  A  provision  to  encourage  max¬ 
imum  exchange  rates.  In  title  I  foreign 
currency  sales,  the  exchange  rate  at 
which  foreign  countries  agreed  to  pur¬ 
chase  our  farm  commodities  is  often  un¬ 
realistic.  The  committee  amended  pro¬ 
visions  to  get  the  best  possible  bargain 
for  the  United  States  on  these  exchange 
rates  in  future  negotiations. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  other 
important  provisions  in  this  bill  which 
extend  titles  I  and  II  of  Public  Law  480 
for  3  more  years.  These  are  set 
forth  in  the  committee  report  and' will  be 
debated  today. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
have  some  reservations  about  H.R.  12298, 
I  feel  that  this  legislation  is,  on  the 
whole,  both  needed  and  justified.  As  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Operations  Subcommittee  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  consider  at  length  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  proposals  and  recommen¬ 
dations  together  with  the  suggested 
amendments  of  other  groups  and  indi¬ 
viduals. 

The  administration  sought  a  5-year 
extension  of  both  titles  I  and  II,  but  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
both  agreed  that  a  3 -year  extension  was 
an  ample  period  of  time  for  this  very 
large  program  to  operate  without  a  full 
congressional  review. 

The  administration  also  sought  in  var¬ 
ious  ways  to  make  Public  Law  480  pri¬ 
marily  a  foreign  aid  program.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  be  empowered 
to  go  into  the  market  and  buy  farm 
commodities  which  were  not  in  surplus, 
simply  to  meet  an  earlier  promise  made 
by  the  executive  branch  for  the  dona¬ 
tion  of  these  commodities.  This  provi¬ 
sion  would  have  changed  the  basic  struc¬ 
ture  of  Public  Law  480  very  drastically 
and  would  have  no  longer  retained  the 
basic  concept  that  the  food-for-peace 
program  is  one  which  shares  our  abun¬ 
dance  and  not  one  which  stimulates  sur¬ 
plus  just  for  the  sake  of  giving  it  away. 

The  bill  before  you  today  makes  a 
number  of  important  changes  in  the  law 
in  addition  to  extending  both  title  I  and 
title  II  for  3  years. 


While  the  language  of  the  bill  shows 
the  expenditure  of  $4  billion  for  title  I 
programs  for  the  next  3  years,  the  actual 
amount  will  be  closer  to  $5.5  billion  when 
unused  previous  obligations  and  CCC  re¬ 
payments  are  taken  into  account. 

Title  II  expenditures  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1.5  billion  during  the 
next  3  years,  again  taking  into  account 
unused  authorizations. 

The  bill  also  increases  from  10  to  20 
percent  the  proportion  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  which  must  be  used  exclusively 
for  meeting  U.S.  Government  needs  in 
foreign  countries.  The  bill  establishes  a 
seven-man  advisory  committee  to  con¬ 
sult  with  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  concerning  the  use  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies  in  excess  of  anticipated 
needs.  This  committee  will  be  made  up 
of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Administrator  of  AID,  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Agriculture  Committees. 
These  excessive  currencies  now  approach 
$1.2  billion  and  are  set  forth  on  page  32 
of  the  committee  report.  In  addition, 
the  Advisory  Committee  will  also  consult 
the  President  on  the  use  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  in  future  agreements  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development  grants  under  section 
104(e)  of  the  act. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  to  supplement  surplus  food 
and  self-help  work  projects,  but  the 
committee  has  limited  the  use  of  these 
funds  to  nonsectarian  projects. 

In  addition,  the  bill  allows  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  to  be  used  for  increasing  our  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  the  defense  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam,  it  encourages  further 
investment  by  U.S.  private  enterprise  in 
foreign  countries,  it  attempts  to  gain 
more  favorable  exchange  rates  for  the 
United  States  in  the  negotiation  of  title 
I  sales  agreements,  and  it  steps  up  the 
percentage  of  title  I  foreign  currencies 
from  10  to  20  percent. 

The  bill  also  changes  the  reporting 
period  from  6  months  to  an  annual  basis. 
It  is  certainly  my  hope  that  reports  and 
statistics  will  be  furnished  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  to  the  Congress  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  annually  because  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  indeed  a  massive  one  entailing 
very  substantial  expenditures  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  money. 

All  in  all,  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  worked  diligently  and  sincerely 
to  bring  to  the  House  a  bill  which  has  the 
committee’s  overwhelming  support. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  agree 
with  a  great  deal  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  has  said.  This 


is  a  fine  program.  I  think  I  introduced 
one  of  the  original  bills  in  the  House 
which  eventually  became  Public  Law  480. 
I  think  it  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good 
throughout  the  world,  and  I  think  it 
should  be  continued. 

My  objection  goes  to  this  bill  and  to 
some  of  the  amendments  that  are  in  this 
bill.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Poage],  must  have  had  a  twinge  of 
conscience  when  he  said  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  somebody  would  try  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  House  on  the  question  of  appro¬ 
priations.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  mis¬ 
lead  this  House.  I  am  going  to  try  to  give 
the  House  the  facts.  We  did  not  get  the 
facts  in  the  presentation  that  has  been 
made  here. 

Let  me  read  from  page  33  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  on  the  section  by  section 
explanation.  Under  title  I,  paragraph  1, 
reads  in  part  as  follows:  It  says  that 
this  bill,  if  passed,  “authorizes  agree¬ 
ments  to  be  entered  into  during  such  3- 
year  period  in  an  amount  which  does  not 
call  for  appropriation  to  reimburse  CCC 
in  a  total  amount  in  excess  of  $4  billion 
plus  the  carryover  of  unused  authoriza¬ 
tion  from  prior  years.” 

This  is  their  own  report.  Without  ap¬ 
propriations,  $4  billion. 

Now,  what  are  we  doing  here?  This  is 
a  complete  backdoor  spending  bill.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  we  do  not  have  several 
hours  to  debate  this  bill,  for  it  is  a  good 
bill  in  certain  areas  and  we  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  present  to  the  House 
the  chance  to  amend  it.  We  know  now 
that  we  ar£  going  to  be  here  for  a  while 
after  next  Friday.  We  are  coming  back. 
Let  us  get  a  rule.  Let  us  bring  this  bill  in 
and  let  the  House  work  its  will  rather 
than  say  to  us  take  this  or  have  nothing 
at  all  in  this  field  of  foreign  aid. 

Now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  one 
other  matter.  In  the  past,  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  excess  requirements  of  foreign 
currencies  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  House  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
pass  upon  them  and  how  they  shall  be 
used. 

What  happens  under  this  bill?  Your 
rights  that  you  have  exercised  in  the  past 
are  now  delegated  to  a  new  Commission, 
taken  away  from  the  House  so  that  you 
cannot  pass  upon  them,  and  turned  over 
to  a  Commission  to  make  this  determina¬ 
tion  or  recommendation  to  the  President. 
And  who  is  on  that  Commission?  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  chairman  and  ranking 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  the  chairman  and  ranking 
members  of  the  Senate  committee. 
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What  you  are  asked  to  do  in  this  bill — 
and  this  I  object  to — is  to  take  away  from 
you  and  delegate  to  this  Commission  your 
responsibility.  I  think  this  is  wrong.  I 
think  this  responsibility  should  stay  with 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  we 
should  not  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Director  of  AID  and 
to  the  others  our  responsibility. 

Always  remember  when  we  talk  about 
this  $4  billion-plus  that  is  going  to  be 
taken  without  appropriation  that  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  no 
funds  shall  be  taken  from  the  Treasury 
except  through  appropriation  by  you,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  originat¬ 
ing  here  in  the  House.  But  we  are  asked 
under  this  bill  to  forego  that.  We  are 
asked  in  this  bill  to  delegate  our  author¬ 
ity,  our  responsibility,  to  a  group  in  the 
executive  branch,  with  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
working  with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  against  the  suspension  of  the  rules. 
There  is  pending  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  now  an  application  for  a  rule  on 
this  bill.  Let  us  get  a  rule  on  it.  This  is 
a  great  amount  of  funds  that  is  involved. 
The  responsibility  is  on  us.  Let  us  get  it 
back  here  where  we  will  be  able  to  offer 
amendments  to  it,  and  if  the  will  of  the 
House  is  not  to  accept  the  amendments, 
well  and  good.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  not  the  kind  of  a  bill  that  should 
be  in  here  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

•  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  just  this  minute  come  to 
the  floor  from  our  committee  room  up¬ 
stairs.  May  I  ask  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman,  is  this  the  back-door  spending 
bill  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
discussed  with  me? 

Mr.  BOW.  This  is  the  bill  that  I  dis¬ 
cussed,  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Then  I 
am  vigorously  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  BOW  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  observe 
that  this  bill  was  very  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
My  recollection  is  that  every  member  of 
that  35-man  committee  approved  the 
draft  you  now  have  before  you.  Under 
this  program,  commonly  known  as  Public 
Law  480,  we  have  disposed  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  valued  at  more 
than  $11  billion,  and  I  do  not  believe  any 
program  we  have  had  has  been  as  free 


from  criticism  as  this  program  under 
Public  Law  480. 

The  gentleman  who  just  addressed  the 
House  apparently  is  under  some  impres¬ 
sion  that  we  are  doing  something  differ¬ 
ent  now  from  what  we  have  been  doing 
over  the  years.  This  program  has  been 
in  operation  beginning  in  1954.  What 
we  are  actually  doing  is  recognizing  the 
fact  that  about  twice  as  much  authority 
should  be  given  to  your  committee  to 
appropriate,  but  here  we  are  not  appro¬ 
priating  American  dollars.  We  are  not 
appropriating  any  dollars  in  this  bill  and 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the 
gentleman  is  disturbed  about  it,  because 
we  are  changing  some  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  make  it  more  workable  and  more 
acceptable.  Let  me  observe  that  if  you 
damn  this  bill  as  back-door  spending  you 
might  as  well  say  that  everything  the 
CCC  does  is  back-door  spending. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  says  he 
does  not  know  why  I  am  disturbed.  I  am 
disturbed  because  of  the  fact  that  you 
are  here  setting  up  a  new  advisory  com¬ 
mission  on  how  these  funds  shall  be  used. 
I  remind  the  gentleman  that  we  used  to 
hear  these  same  arguments  about  these 
currencies  in  France  and  England  and 
Belgium  and  other  countries.  We  said 
they  were  surplus,  we  will  never  use  them. 
They  are  gone. 

They  are  gone.  What  we  use  these 
surplus  currencies  for  is  the  operation  of 
our  embassies,  the  USIA,  and  the  official 
business  of  Government  abroad.  These 
funds  will  be  gone  before  long.  When 
the  gentleman  says  these  are  not  Ameri¬ 
can  dollars,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
they  were  bought  with  American  dollars 
and  they  are  just  as  important  as  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  of  which  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  a  member  has  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  appropriating  dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  this  currency.  So 
you  do  have  control  over  it. 

You  appropriated  17  percent  of  the 
program,  and  if  we  do  what  you  suggest, 
you  will  take  this  great  program  which 
has  been  in  operation  under  Public  Law 
480  and  bring  it  down  to  17  percent  of  its 
normal  volume  of  operation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  says  that 
we  appropriate  these  dollars  with  which 
to  purchase  these  currencies. 

Does  the  gentleman  mean  that  we  ap¬ 
propriate  the  money  with  which  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  excess  currencies? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right,  to  buy 
them. 

Mr.  BOW.  Or  do  we  appropriate  cer¬ 
tain  funds  with  which  to  obtain  foreign 
currencies  in  those  countries  where  they 
are  not  in  excess? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  They  are  appropriated 
to  be  used  to  defray  American  mission 
expenses  abroad. 

Mr.  BOW.  But  in  the  case  of  excess 
currency  does  the  gentleman  say  we  ap¬ 
propriate  money  with  which  to  buy  ex¬ 
cess  currencies? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  appropriate  all  of 
the  dollars  and  we  just  provide  for  the 
use  of  these  commodities.  That  is  all 
we  do. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  we  had  an  example  of 
foreign  currency  back-door  spending  to¬ 
day  in  connection  with  the  appropriation 
bill  on  which  we  adopted  the  conference 
report  at  noon. 

You  will  recall  that  the  House  was 
originally  presented  with  a  request  to 
spend  $12  million  to  save  the  Nubian 
monuments  in  the  River  Nile.  The 
House  appropriated  no  money  whatever 
for  such  purpose.  The  bill  then  went  to 
the  other  body  and  it  turned  out  that  the 
other  body,  while  also  appropriating  no 
funds  for  this  project,  and  which  will 
delight  many  dilettantes  throughout  the 
Nation,  found  that  the  State  Department 
proposed  that  it  would  use  Public  Law 
480  program  money  in  connection  with 
saving  those  monuments.  That,  I  say,  is 
back-door  spending  and  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  such  procedure. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentlemen  are 
complaining  about  back-door  spending, 
we  hear  that  statement  every  time  we 
come  out  here  with  an  agricultural  bill 
dealing  with  agricultural  commodities. 

Certainly,  when  you  deplete  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  does  not  bring  in  legislation  au- 
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thorizing  the  building  up  of  those  capital 
values.  It  comes  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  go  back  and 
emphasize  the  fact  that  if  the  Members 
will  check  the  record  they  will  find  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  only 
appropriates  17  percent  of  the  money 
used  in  the  operation  of  the  Public  Law 
480  program.  If  we  leave  the  matter  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  they 
will  just  restrict  this  program  to  15  or 
20  percent.  We  want  it  to  go  on  and 
operate  in  order  to  dispose  of  these  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  and  in  that  way  save 
American  dollars. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Certainly,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  We  do  not  restrict  it. 
This  House  of  Representatives,  the  body 
that  is  here  now,  are  the  ones  who  pass 
upon  those  appropriations.  If  there  is 
any  restricting  done,  it  is  done  by  this 
full  House  and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  knows  it. 

Mi*.  COOLEY.  You  have  the  primary 
responsibility  for  initiating  appropria¬ 
tions  and  bringing  them  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Whitten], 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
debate  we  have  frequently  heard  the 
expression  “dispose”  of  billions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  commodities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  head  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricul¬ 
tural  Appropriations  for  some  several 
years.  In  the  next  few  days  we  will  be 
before  the  House  requesting  $5.5  billion 
in  cash  and  according  to  the  Senate  bill 
$1,992,453,000  will  be  to  restore  the  im¬ 
pairment  for  Public  Law  480  sales. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  like  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  that  I  see  contained  in  this  bill  to 
extend  Public  Law  480  and  I  will  tell 
the  Members  of  the  House  why  I  do  not 
like  this  change,  though  I  agree  we  must 
extend  the  law. 

Under  section  3  we  have  heretofore 
had  at  least  a  limitation  not  to  exceed  25 
percent  on  how  much  could  be  used  of 
these  foreign  currencies  for  such  loans. 
I  know  they  say  this  is  only  foreign  cur¬ 
rency,  but  in  foreign  countries  you  must 
have  foreign  currency.  Here  is  what  we 
are  doing.  We  are  making  available 
these  foreign  currencies  under  section  3 
to  put  American  corporations  and  in¬ 
dividuals  in  business  in  foreign  countries. 

They  are  in  turn  contributing  to  the 
production  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  either  sending  them  back  to  the 
United  States  or  taking  U.S.  markets. 
Then  we  are  having  to  pick  up  the  cost 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  takeover  of  U.S.  production. 

I  have  before  me  a  report  by  the  in¬ 
vestigators  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  not  as  yet  complete.  As 
of  now  the  information  that  we  have  is 
that  we  have  had  a  total  of  imports  of 


$17.32  billion  in  1963,  $4.12  billion  in 
agricultural  commodities,  including 
$2,293  billion  which  competed  with  U.S. 
farm  products. 

We  have  made  in  grants  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  to  Argentina,  for  example,  $24 
million  for  grain  storage  facilities.  Beef 
and  veal  have  produced  sales  in  the 
United  States  12  percent  higher  than  in 
1960. 

In  Brazil  we  have  made  available  these 
foreign  currencies  of  over  $34  million, 
and  their  imports  of  beef  to  the  United 
States  have  increased  470  percent.  That 
is  the  reason  you  have  this  problem  of  a 
conference  on  beef  imports  going  on 
right  now. 

Our  committee  is  trying  to  get  the 
facts  together  showing  that  through  the 
use  of  these  foreign  currencies  we  are 
putting  American  businessmen  overseas 
who  send  the  products  back  here  or  take 
our  foreign  markets,  which  will  wreck 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  our 
section  32  funds,  and  in  the  long  run 
American  agricultural  programs. 

I  urge  you  to  send  this  bill  back  to  the 
committee.  Let  it  stand  as  it  is  until  we 
have  a  chance  to  clean  up  the  bad  things 
that  are  done  with  these  currencies  now. 
We  are  putting  ourselves  out  of  business 
with  the  use  of  foreign  currencies. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
refer  to  the  imports  of  beef? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes;  along  with  other 
commodities. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  do  not  have  any 
foreign  loans  for  that.  How  much  beef 
do  we  import? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  has  increased  12 
percent  from  Argentina  in  1958  to  1962; 
in  Brazil  it  has  increased  470  percent. 
In  Mexico  we  have  had  foreign  aid  as¬ 
sistance,  $47  million.  Mexico  is  an  im¬ 
portant  cotton  producer. 

In  the  next  few  days  we  will  be  asking 
you  for  $5.5  billion  to  finance  the  U.S. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  May  I 
say  in  all  frankness,  in  my  judgment 
these  funds  will  last  the  rest  of  this  fiscal 
year.  I  say  that  we  need  to  send  this 
bill  back,  and  tighten  it  up,  not  loosen 
it  up. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  want  to  agree  with  my 
colleague  from  Mississippi,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee  on  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  being  the  ranking  mi¬ 
nority  member.  We  feel  that  this  meas¬ 
ure  should  come  to  the  floor  under  a  rule, 
to  be  discussed  and  amended,  probably. 
We  have  complained  about  back-door 
spending.  .  Why  continue  something  that 
we  found  to  be  a  fault,  and  which  by¬ 
passes — I  think  this  is  important  to  every 
Member  of  the  House — the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  Our  record  shows  in  these  foreign 
currencies  generated  here  that  AID  has 


and  will  pay  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost 
to  explore  certain  things.  They  will 
make  these  loans  and  encourage  Ameri¬ 
can  investors  to  go  in  business  abroad. 

This  bill  should  come  back  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  order  to  be  tightened  up. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  does  not  intend  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  House  or  try  to  mislead  this 
House. 

I  think  he  should  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  no  Public  Law  480  sales 
to  Australia  or  New  Zealand,  and  that  is 
where  the  beef  is  coming  from.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  mentioned  South  America  and 
Africa.  We  cannot  bring  it  in  here  from 
that  area  because  of  the  hoof-and-mouth 
disease.  So  where  is  the  beef  coming  in 
from? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  did  not  refer  to  the 
two  countries  the  gentleman  did.  I  said 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Mexico  are  the 
countries  from  which  these  imports  come 
into  our  country. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  any  coming  in  from 
Argentina,  on  account  of  the  hoof-and- 
mouth  disease? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  There  has  been  an 
increase  in  meat  imports  and  in  cotton, 
and  foreign  exports  have  also  increased 
in  competition  with  the  United  States. 
In  Brazil  you  have  had  an  increase  of 
470  percent  in  meat  exports  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Of  what? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Of  beef. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  From  Argentina? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  No,  Brazil. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  How  are  you  going  to 
bring  it  in  from  Brazil?  There  is  hoof- 
and-mouth  disease  in  the  whole  area. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  There  is  an  increase 
in  meat  exports  to  the  United  States  to¬ 
day  of  470  percent. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  figure  is  the  gen¬ 
tleman  reading  from? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  This  is  from  the  re¬ 
port  from  investigators  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee,  which  is  not  com¬ 
plete  at  the  present  time. 

May  I  read  you  just  a  little  of  what  our 
Appropriations  Committee  investigators 
have  already  reported  with  regard  to  our 
“foreign  competition”  by  American  com¬ 
panies  abroad,  including  American 
grants,  loans  and  foreign  currencies,  as 
would  be  permitted  by  this  bill. 

U.S.  Interests  in  Foreign  Agricultural 
Production 

A.  ARGENTINA 

The  principal  U.S.  firms  engaged  in  the 
livestock  and  meat  industry  in  Argentina 
are  International  Packers  Limited  (IPL) , 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  the  King  Ranch  of  Kings¬ 
ville,  Tex.  IPL  subsidiaries  in  Argentina  are 
Swift,  Armour,  La  Blanca,  and  Provita;  IPL 
also  has  an  interest  in  3  ranching  opera¬ 
tions  containing  approximately  766,000  acres 
and  108,000  cattle.  IPL  has  received  a  $5 
million  loan  from  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  has  investment  guaranties  from  AID  of 
$12,990,000  convertibility  and  $12,300,000  for 
expropriation.  King  Ranch  owns  and  op¬ 
erates  4  ranches  totaling  some  118,600  acres 
with  about  30,000  cattle  and  16,000  sheep. 
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B.  AUSTRALIA 

Cotton 

The  Wee  Wa  district  of  New  South  Wales 
is  the  site  of  a  rapidly  expanding  irrigated 
cotton  growing  area  which  has  been  financed 
largely  by  American  capital  supplied  by  cot¬ 
ton  interests  in  California  and  Arizona.  A 
report  by  the  Agricultural  Attache  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  states  that  the  increased  production 
of  cotton  in  this  area  will  undoubtedly  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  U.S.  exports  of  raw  cot¬ 
ton  to  Australia,  and  could  reduce  such  ex¬ 
ports  by  28,000  to  35,000  bales  annually. 

Red  meats 

U.S.  interests  in  Australia  are:  Esperance 
Land  and  Development  Co.,  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  (owned  by  Chase  International  In¬ 
vestment  Corp.  of  New  York  City,  American 
Factors  Associates,  Ltd.,  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
J.  H.  Whitney  and  Co.  of  New  York 
City,  and  Elders-G.M.  Co.,  Ltd.)  has  an  op¬ 
tion  on  1,450,000  acres  and  currently  has 
about  8,500  sheep  and  1,000  cattle.  Inter¬ 
continental  Meat  Traders,  Inc.,  Limited, 
Brisbane,  is  a  subsidiary  of  Intercontinental 
Meat  Traders,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill.  IPL  affiliated 
companies  in  Australia  are  Swift  Australian 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Brisbane;  Mayfair  Hams,  Ltd., 
Sydney  ;  and  Armour  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Syd¬ 
ney.  International  Portion  Foods  Ltd.,  Bris¬ 
bane,  is  a  branch  of  Henderson’s  Portion  Pak, 
Inc.,  Coral  Gables,  Fla.  King  Ranch  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Ltd.,  associate  of  the  King  ranch  in 
Texas,  operates  a  number  of  large  ranches 
over  1.7  million  acres  in  Northern  Territory, 
Queensland,  and  New  South  Wales.  Mr.  Art 
Linkletter  owns  22,000  acres  at  Esperance 
on  which  he  is  raising  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
he  recently  purchased,  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Allen  T.  Chase  a  650,000-acre  cattle  sta¬ 
tion  in  Northern  Territory.  The  Peter¬ 
borough  Meat  Export  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterborough, 
South  Australia,  is  operated  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Popp,  a  U.S.  citizen  connected  with  two 
packing  companies  in  Detroit,  Mich.  Swift 
Australian  and  King  Ranch  formed  a  com¬ 
pany  in  1962  which  purchased  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $4.5  million  over  8.000  square  miles  of 
land  in  Queensland  and  northern  territory. 
Wilson  Meats  Ltd.,  Brisbane,  is  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Wilson  and  Co.,  Inc., 
Chicago. 

C.  COLOMBIA 

Purina  Limitada,  Cartagena,  Colombia, 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Ralston  Purina 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  received  a  “Cooley”  loan 
of  800,000  Colombia  pesos  (approximately 
$80,000)  in  1959  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank  for  the  purpose  of  financing  facilities 
for  the  production  of  animal  feeds. 

D.  HONDURAS 

The  major  U.S.  interest  in  the  meat  trade 
of  Honduras  is  through  International  Foods 
Corp.,  S.A.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Alberti  Foods,  Inc.,  Chicago,  of  which  L.  K. 
Alberti,  Jr.,  a  U.S.  citizen,  is  president.  As¬ 
sociated  with  Mr.  Alberti  in  his  Honduran 
interests  is  Adam  Smith,  also  a  U.S.  citizen, 
who  is  president  of  Sanda  Corp.,  Miami,  Fla. 
International  Foods  owns  ASTCO,  a  Hon¬ 
duran  transport  and  warehousing  company 
with  a  700,000-pound  capacity  freezer  in 
Puerto  Cortes,  and  has  financial  interests 
in  three  Honduran  packing  plants  which  ex¬ 
port  boneless  beef. 

Ganadera  Industrial  Hondurena,  S.A., 
Tegucigalpa,  exports  commercial  grade  bone¬ 
less  beef.  Mr.  William  Montiel,  a  U.S.  citizen, 
own  25  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Montiel  also  has  a  financial  interest  in 
one  of  the  packing  plants  in  which  Interna¬ 
tional  Foods  has  an  interest,  and  in  a 
slaughterhouse  in  Nicaragua.  Ganadera  In¬ 
dustrial  and  the  other  plant  in  which  Inter¬ 
national  Foods  and  Mr.  Montiel  have  an  in¬ 
terest  have  contracts  to  sell  boneless  beef 


to  Gurrentz  International  Corp.,  Miami,  Fla., 
and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Matadero  de  Puerto  Arturo  is  part  of  the 
livestock  division  of  the  Tela  Railroad  Co., 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  United  Fruit 
Co.,  Boston.  The  livestock  division  has  about 
21,000  cattle,  and  the  slaughterhouse  pro¬ 
duces  boneless  beef  for  export  and  local  sales. 

Another  boneless  beef  exporting  company, 
Empacadora  del  Norte,  S.A.,  Puerto  Castilla, 
is  not  yet  in  operation.  Its  principal  officers 
are  Temis  Ramirez  de  Arellano  and  Ruben 
Santiago,  both  United  States  (Puerto  Rico) 
nationals. 

E.  MEXICO 

Ralston  Purina  de  Mexico,  S.A.  de  C.V.,  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Ralston  Purina 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  received  a  “Cooley”  loan  of  10 
million  Mexican  pesos  (approximately  $800,- 
000)  in  December  1958  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  financing  fa¬ 
cilities  for  the  cultivation,  manufacture, 
storage,  and  sale  of  animal  feed  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  sesame  solvent  plant.  The 
Export-Import  Bank  had  rejected  the  loan 
application  in  April  1950. 

The  American  Embassy  in  Mexico  had  ad¬ 
vised  the  Export-Import  Bank  that  any  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  animal  feed  business  in 
Mexico  would  compete  with  U.S.  exports. 
However,  imports  of  U.S.  animal  feed  are 
bound  to  be  replaced  by  domestic  production 
in  the  future,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to 
aid  American  enterprise  to  expand  produc¬ 
tion  in  Mexico  rather  than  leave  the  field 
open  for  others. 

USDA  had  advised  the  Export-Import  Bank 
in  April  1950  that  the  resulting  increased 
production  of  feeds  in  Mexico  would  com¬ 
pete  directly  with  mixed  animal  feeds  then 
being  exported  from  the  United  States  to 
Mexico  sufficiently  to  preclude  approval  of 
the  application.  In  October  1958  USDA  ad¬ 
vised  the  Export-Import  Bank  that  it  had 
given  further  study  to  the  competition  in¬ 
volved  and  had  concluded  that  it  did  not  pre¬ 
clude  favorable  consideration  of  the  appli¬ 
cation.  USDA  officials  stated  that  they  had 
concluded  that  feed  grain  exports  from  the 
United  States  could  be  expected  to  increase 
with  expanded  mixing  facilities.  Data  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  staff  by  USDA  indicate  that 
Mexican  imports  did  not  increase  with  ex¬ 
panded  mixing  facilities;  average  annual  im¬ 
ports  of  corn  for  1955-59  totaled  346,454 
metric  tons,  whereas  imports  were  240,400 
tons  in  1958;  29,600  tons  in  1959;  52,845  tons 
in  1960;  and  42,551  tons  in  1961. 

Industrial  Pecuaria,  S.A.,  a  Mexican  firm 
ownecT  50  percent  by  Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  50  percent  by 
Mexican  investors,  received  a  “Cooley”  loan 
of  10  million  Mexican  pesos  (approximately 
$800,000)  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  in 
February  1959  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
facilities  for  the  production  and  storage  of 
animal  feeds.  In  April  1958  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank  had  rejected  the  application;  the 
American  Embassy  in  Mexico  had  made  a 
recommendation  similar  to  that  made  in  the 
Ralston  Purina  case,  and  USDA  recommended 
against  the  loan.  However,  as  in  the  Ralston 
Purina  case,  USDA  reversed  its  prior  recom¬ 
mendation  in  October  1958. 

Textiles  Morelos,  S.A.,  owned  not  less  than 
50  percent  by  Burlington  Industries,  Inc., 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  received  a  “Cooley”  loan  in 
February  1959  of  3.233.362  Mexican  pesos 
(approximately  $258  000)  to  be  used  to  ac¬ 
quire  textile  production  facilities. 

P.  NEW  ZEALAND 

IPL  has  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary,  Swift 
New  Zealand  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wellington,  which 
dates  back  to  the  early  1930’s  when  first  an 
export  agency  and  then  a  slaughter  plant 
were  acquired.  Swift  slaughter  presently  ac¬ 
counts  for  between  7  and  8  percent  of  all 
New  Zealand  lamb  and  mutton  slaughters 


and  approximately  8  percent  of  all  cattle 
slaughter.  Swift  operates  an  experimental, 
demonstration-type  farm  on  leased  property 
and  is  attempting  to  lease  additional  acreage 
for  stockholding  purposes  to  stabilize 
slaughter  operations. 

G.  PARAGUAY 

The  principal  U.S.  firm  engaged  in  the 
livestock  and  meat  industry  in  Paraguay  is 
International  Products  Corp.;  canned  corned 
beef  is  its  major  meat  export. 

International  Products  Corp.  received  a 
loan  not  to  exceed  $2.6  million  in  1958  from 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  for  moderniza¬ 
tion  and  expansion.  In  1960  the  company 
was  in  financial  difficulties  and  AID  post¬ 
poned  payments  due  under  the  development 
loan.  The  corporation  also  entered  into  a 
credit  agreement  with  private  investors  in 
December  1961,  and  in  January  1962  AID 
agreed  to  subordinate  its  loan  to  the  loan 
of  the  private  investors.  In  January  1962 
AID  entered  into  guarantee  agreements 
under  which  the  private  investors  were  pro¬ 
tected  against  the  risks  of  convertibility,  ex¬ 
propriation,  and  confiscation. 

In  March  1963  International  Products 
Corp.  made  application  for  a  “Cooley”  loan 
for  a  sum  equivalent  to  $450,000  for  improv¬ 
ing  its  cattle  and  pasture  operations;  this 
application  is  now  being  considered  by  AID. 

Pan  Western  Enterprises,  Inc.,  with  a  U.S. 
address  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  purchased  246,- 
670  acres  of  land  on  the  Upper  Paraguay 
River  in  January  1962,  and  began  operating 
a  large  cattle  ranch  in  1963.  Pan  Western 
Enterprises  applied  in  October  1962  for  a 
“Cooley”  loan  for  a  sum  equivalent  to 
$821,400  to  help  meet  the  costs  of  a  beef 
cattle  production  operation  in  the  Chaco  of 
Paraguay.  AID  approved  the  application  in 
March  1963  subject  to  approval  by  Paraguay 
and  the  U.S.  country  team  there.  The  coun¬ 
try  team  registered  strong  objections.  The 
objections  of  the  country  team  were  over¬ 
ruled  and  the  loan  was  approved  in  April 
1963.  \ 

(6)  MEXICO 

Mexico,  an  important  producer  of  good 
quality  staple,  produced  2,425,000  bales  of 
cotton  in  1962,  19  percent  more  than  the 
annual  average  production  for  1955-59.  Pre¬ 
liminary  indications  were  for  a  considerably 
smaller  crop  in  1963  of  about  2  million 
bales.  Approximately  three-fourths  of  the 
total  crop  entered  world  trade;  exports  of 
1,897,000  bales  in  1962  were  21  percent  higher 
than  the  annual  average  exports  of  1955-59. 
Sales  were  large  to  France,  West  Germany, 
Italy,  and  especially  to  Japan  which  took, 
in  1962,  775,000  bales,  or  25  percent  of  the 
cotton  imported  by  that  country,  against 
only  29  percent  of  the  total  from  the  United 
States. 

Mexico  not  only  supplies  a  very  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  live  cattle  to  the  United 
States,  but,  additionally,  produced  in  1958-62 
an  annual  average  of  938  million  pounds  of 
beef  and  veal,  18  percent  more  than  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  production  of  1953-57.  Pre¬ 
liminary  data  indicate  a  further  increase  in 
1963  to  a  level  19  percent  higher  than  the 
1958-62  average.  Pork  production  -  also  in¬ 
creased  by  about  11  percent  between  the  two 
5-year  periods  and  in  1963  was  about  12  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  average  for  the  preceding 
5  years.  Mutton  and  lamb  production  in 
1958-62  was  8  percent  higher  than  in  1953- 
57.  Beef  and  veal  exports,  largely  to  the 
United  States,  averaged  79  million  pounds  in 
1958-62,  155  percent  higher  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  5  years.  Exports  to  the  United  States 
during  the  5-year  period  1958-62  averaged 
about  78  million  pounds,  up  370  percent  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  5  years.  Pre¬ 
liminary  data  for  1963  indicate  U.S.  imports 
from  that  source  of  103  million  pounds, 
mostly  of  boneless  beef.  33  percent  more  than 
average  for  the  preceding  5  years. 
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[Amounts  In  thousands] 

Type  of  aid  and  purpose : 

AID  dollar  loans:  supervised  agri¬ 
cultural  credit _ $20,  000 

AID  dollar  grants : 

Completed  projects:  National 
University  School  of  Veter¬ 
inary - ! _  144 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund:  Na¬ 
tional  Financiera,  S.A.,  for  im¬ 
proved  use  of  farmlands _  4,  000 


Food  for  peace  (foreign  cur¬ 
rency)  : 

Title  I,  sec.  104(e)  “Cooley” 
loans : 

International  Harvester  Co. 
of  Mexico,  S.A.,  for  farm 
implements  and  truck 


parts  facilities -  129 

John  Deere  de  Mexico,  S.A., 
for  agricultural  tractors 

and  implement  facilities _  400 

Ralston  Purina  de  Mexico, 

S.A.,  for  animal  feed  and 

sesame  solvent  plant _  801 

Industrial  Pecuaria,  S.A.,  for 
animal  feeds  production 

facilities _  801 

Title  I,  sec.  104(e)  “grants”: 
Modernization  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  grain  storage  facil¬ 
ities _  10, 326 


Project  total _  36, 601 

Undistributed  activity  costs.  269 


Total _  36,  870 


On  June  30,  1962,  a  loan  agreement  was 
executed  whereby  AID  agreed  to  loan  $20 
million  to  Nacional  Financiera,  S.A.,  an  au¬ 
tonomous  financial  institution  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Mexico. 

The  loan  provides  for  expanded  short-, 
medium-,  and  long-term  crop  financing  and 
farm  improvement  credit  to  small  farmers, 
technical  assistance,  guidance,  and  control 
to  insure  that  such  credit  results  in  needed 
improvements  in  agricultural  resources  and 
productivity,  and  such  activities  as  may  be 
required  to  provide  the  basis  for  granting  of 
property  titles  to  farmers  prospectively  eli¬ 
gible  for  such  credit. 

About  $2  million  has  been  loaned  from 
this  fund,  as  of  March  1964,  to  some  776 
farmers  with  the  average  loan  approximately 
$3,000. 

(7)  PAKISTAN 

Cotton  production  in  Pakistan  in  1962  of 
1,690,000  bales  was  23  percent  above  the  an¬ 
nual  average  for  1955-59.  Preliminary  data 
for  1963  indicate  a  larger  crop  of  1,725,000 
bales.  Exports  in  1962  were  683,000  bales,  47 
percent  higher  than  the  average  for  1955-59. 
Japan  in  that  year  purchased  254,000  bales 


from  Pakistan. 

[Amounts  in  thousands] 

Type  of  aid  and  purpose : 

AID  dollar  loans : 

Land  reclamation _ $15,  200 

Indus  water  supply _ 70,  000 

Mechanical  equipment  organi¬ 
zation -  1, 500 

Operation  and  maintenance  of 

Rechna  Doab  project _  750 

Salinity  control  and  reclama¬ 
tion _ 10,  000 

Coastal  embankment  project _  6,  500 

Karnafuli  multipurpose  dam _  20,  250 

AID  dollar  grants: 

Completed  projects: 

Locust  control _  59 

Soil  and  water  conservation.  _  625 

Soil  mechanics  hydraulic  lab¬ 
oratory _  163 

Bolan  Dam _  75 

Nakhi  Dhand  reclamation _  820 

Ground  water  explorations _ :  188 

Taunsa  barrage  project _  5,  885 

Water  resources  advisory _  134 


[Amounts  in  thousands] 
Type  of  aid  and  purpose — Con. 

AID  dollar  grants — Con. 
Completed  projects — Con. 


Animal  husbandry _  $18 

Plant  protection _  752 

Fertilizer  distribution _  10,  565 

Agricultural  workshop _  1,  026 


Excerpts  From  Interim  Report  on  U.S. 

Imports  (May  Report) 

1.  Total  U.S.  imports  were  $17,032  billion 
in  1963.  $4,012  billion  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  included  $2,293  billion  which  com¬ 
peted  with  U.S.  farm  crops. 

2.  Most  recent  tariff  reductions  for  U.S. 
imports  of  meat,  meat  products,  cattle,  cot¬ 
ton,  wheat,  corn,  barley,  and  oats  were  all 
made  prior  to  1955. 

3.  There  are  11  AID  programs  for  loans, 
grants  and  technical  assistance  to  furnish 
agricultural  assistance  to  foreign  countries. 

ARGENTINA 

AID  agricultural  programs  have  totaled 
over  $24  million  for  grain  storage  facilities 
and  livestock  improvements.  Beef  and  veal 
production  has  increased  with  sales  to  United 
States  12  percent  higher  in  1958-62  than 
1954-57.  Cotton  and  corn  exports  also  have 
increased  substantially. 

BRAZIL 

AID  agricultural  programs  have  totaled 
over  $34  million,  including  at  least  three 
projects  to  increase  livestock  production. 
Beef  and  veal  production  has  increased  with 
exports  to  United  States  up  470  percent  in 
1958-62  compared  to  1954—57.  Cotton  ex¬ 
ports  have  also  increased  sharply  since  1960. 

MEXICO 

AID  agricultural  assistance  has  been  about 
$37  million.  Mexico  is  important  cotton  pro¬ 
ducer  with  three-fourths  of  crop  entering 
world  trade.  Also  imports  large  number  of 
live  cattle  and  beef  and  beef  products  into 
United  States. 

PAKISTAN 

AID  agricultural  assistance  nearly  $279. 
million  for  irrigation,  salinity  control  and 
land  reclamation.  Cotton  exports  in  1962 
were  47  percent  higher  than  1955-59. 

INVESTMENT  SURVEYS 

Since  1961  have  spent  $848,000  for  17  Amer¬ 
icans  to  go  to  Argentina,  Brazil,  Central 
America,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  India,  Pakistan, 
Turkey,  North  Borneo,  Nigeria  and  Thailand. 
Fourteen  additional  applications  under  con¬ 
sideration  which  will  cost  $196,300. 

INVESTMENT  GUARANTEES 

Total  of  778  political  risk  investment  guar¬ 
antees  have  been  issued  since  1948. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

In  1963  there  were  766  technicians  em¬ 
ployed  overseas  in  food  and  agricultural 
fields.  In  1963  about  400  foreigners  received 
agricultural  training  in  the  United  States 
under  AID  programs.  In  all,  about  3,800 
foreign  nationals  were  trained  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  in  1963. 

U.S.  INTERESTS  IN  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE 

PRODUCTION 

Argentina 

International  Packers,  Ltd.  (IPL),  Chicago, 
including  subsidiaries:  Swift,  Armour,  La 
Blanca,  and  Provita. 

King  Ranch,  Kingsville,  Tex. 

Australia 

Chase  International  Investment  Corp., 
New  York  City. 

American  Factors  Associates,  Honolulu. 

J.  H.  Whitney  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Elders-G.  M.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Intercontinental  Meat  Traders,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

International  Packers,  Ltd.,  Chicago. 

King  Ranch  Australia,  Ltd. 

Art  Linkletter  and  Allen  T.  Chase. 


Colombia 

Ralston  Purina  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Honduras 

Alberti  Foods,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Adam  Smith,  Miami. 

William  Monti  el. 

United  Fruit  Co.,  Boston. 

Mexico 

Ralston  Purina,  St.  Louis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland  Co.,  Minneapolis. 
Burlington  Industries,  Inc.,  Greensboro, 
N.C. 


New  Zealand 

International  Packers,  Ltd.,  Chicago. 
Paraguay 

Pan  Western  Enterprises,  New  Orleans. 


And  may  I  say,  the  present  law  per¬ 
mits  the  restriction  of  imports  of  beef 
into  the  United  States.  I  quote  from 
our  committee  report : 

Accordingly,  [Congress]  enacted  section 
22  of  the  act  of  August  24,  1935.  The  perti¬ 
nent  provisions  of  this  law  are  as  follows: 

“(a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  article  or 
articles  are  being  or  are  practically  certain 
to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  under 
such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to 
render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  ma¬ 
terially  interfere  with,  any  program  or  oper¬ 
ation  undertaken  under  this  title  or  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  as  amended,  or  section  32,  Public  Law 
numbered  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  ap¬ 
proved  August  24,  1935,  as  amended,  or  any 
loan,  purchase,  or  other  program  or  opera¬ 
tion  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  or  any  agency  operating  under  its 
direction,  with  respect  to  any  agricultural 
commodity  or  product  thereof,  or  to  reduce 
substantially  the  amount  of  any  product 
processed  in  the  United  States  from  any 
agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof 
with  respect  to  which  any  such  program  or 
operation  is  being  undertaken,  he  shall  so 
advise  the  President,  and,  if  the  President 
agrees  that  there  is  reason  for  such  belief, 
the  President  shall  cause  an  immediate  in¬ 
vestigation  to  be  made  by  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  which  shall  give  prece¬ 
dence  to  investigations  under  this  section  to 
determine  such  facts  *  *  *. 

“(b)  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation 
and  report  to  him  of  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  made  in  connection  therewith, 
the  President  finds  the  existence  of  such 
facts,  he  shall  by  proclamation  impose  such 
fees  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  ad  valorem 
or  such  quantitative  limitations  on  any  arti¬ 
cle  or  articles  which  may  be  entered,  or  with¬ 
drawn  from  warehouse  for  consumption,  as 
he  finds  and  declares  shown  by  such  investi¬ 
gation  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  en¬ 
try  of  such  article  will  not  render  or  tend  to 
render  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere 
with,  any  program  or  operation  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  reduce  sub¬ 
stantially  the  amount  of  any  product  proc¬ 
essed  in  the  United  States  from  any  such 
agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof 
with  respect  to  which  any  such  program  or 
operation  is  being  undertaken:  *  *  *. 

“In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  determines  and  reports  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  with  regard  to  any  article  or  articles 
that  a  condition  exists  requiring  emergency 
treatment,  the  President  may  take  immediate 
action  under  this  section  without  awaiting 
the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,  such  action  to  continue  in  effect  pend¬ 
ing  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  action  thereon  by 
the  President. 

“(c)  The  fees  and  limitations  imposed  by 
the  President  by  proclamation  under  this 
section  and  any  revocation,  suspension,  or 
modification  thereof,  shall  become  effective 
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on  such  data  as  shall  be  therein  specified,  and 
such  fees  shall  be  treated  for  administra¬ 
tive  purposes  and  for  the  purposes  of  section 
32  of  Public  Law  numbered  330,  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress,  approved  August  24,  1935,  as 
amended,  as  duties  imposed  by  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  but  such  fees  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  duties  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
any  preferential  concession  under  any  in¬ 
ternational  obligation  of  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  am  rising  to  defend  Public  Law  480 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  as  one  who  not 
only  assisted  in  bringing  it  into  being 
but  as  one  who  has  followed  it  sympa¬ 
thetically,  yet  critically,  during  the  10 
years  of  its  life.  For  every  criticism  that 
will  be  levelled  at  it  here  today,  I  could 
probably  name  you  others  of  greater 
proportions;  nor  would  those  criticisms 
necessarily  be  confined  to  either  the 
Eisenhower  or  Kennedy-Johnson  ad¬ 
ministrations. 

While  the  primary  purpose  of  this  act 
is  to  assist  in  the  orderly  disposal  of  our 
surplus  food  and  fiber,  my  interest  is  also 
due  to  its  goal  of  assisting  in  creating 
better  markets  abroad  at  the  same  time. 
As  one  who  has  given  much  thought  and 
study  to  the  problem  of  world  hunger,  I 
can  state  here  that  this  program  was 
never  envisioned  to  be  more  than  a  stop¬ 
gap  measure;  and  when  viewed  in  this 
light  it  has  been  reasonably  successful. 
The  need  of  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
more  food  is  so  great  that  if  we  were  to 
donate  all  our  agricultural  production 
and  were  able  to  have  it  equitably  dis¬ 
tributed,  we  would  not  then  solve  the 
shortage  problem.  This  does  bring  to 
our  attention  one  facet  of  this  food-dis¬ 
tribution  activity  that  is  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  overlooked — the  problem  of  ac¬ 
tually  getting  food  to  those  who  are 
hungry  in  an  orderly  fashion  and  in  the 
best  possible  processed  form;  moreover, 
to  accurately  evaluate  the  needs  in  terms 
of  dietary  preferences. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  whole  segments 
of  our  world  population  have  literally 
starved  to  death  rather  than  eat  food 
that  was  not  to  their  liking.  We  have 
come  a  long  way  since  the  first  law — Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480 — was  enacted  in  1954.  In¬ 
deed  we  have  had  to  learn  the  hard  way, 
for  there  was  little  past  experience  to 
guide  us  except  for  such  short  termed 
ones  that  existed  after  World  Wars  I  and 
II.  Not  only  were  we  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  distribution,  but  we  were  also 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  how 
much  of  each  sale  should  be  in  the  form 
of  a  grant,  how  much  as  long-term  credit, 
and  how  much  in  actual  dollar  amounts. 
We  were  also  attempting  to  meet  the 
issue  of  moving  these  commodities  into 
commerce  without  displacing  or  disrupt¬ 
ing  the  normal  channels  of  trade.  Two 
other  disposal  plans  entered  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  as  well.  One  was  the  donations  to 
such  organzations  as  CARE.  While  this 
outlet  has  not  accounted — percentage¬ 
wise — for  a  large  amount,  it  has  had  a 
large  psychological  impact  upon  people 
of  other  lands,  especially  those  who  are 
so  needy.  Another  outlet  that  we  en¬ 
visioned  as  an  excellent  one  is  that  of 
barter.  This  has  been  a  somewhat  con¬ 
troversial  measure,  and  there  is  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  opinion  within  our  own  commit¬ 
tee  as  to  the  value  of  this  plan.  We  have, 


however,  a  substantial  stockpile  of  stra¬ 
tegic  mineral  materials  of  the  type  that 
would  be  invaluable  in  time  of  wartime 
crisis;  the  mere  fact  that  we  do  have  this 
supply  may  be  another  reason  why  we 
may  not  have  to  get  involved  in  another 
world  war. 

The  other  objective  of  Public  Law  480, 
namely,  to  use  our  surpluses  as  a  tool  for 
market  development  abroad,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  far  better  than  we  had  antici¬ 
pated.  Previously  we  had  not  given 
much  attention  or  effort  to  expanding 
our  export  outlets  for  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  Our  markets  have  expanded 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  at  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  rate,  in  my  judgment.  Time 
will  not  permit  me  to  elaborate  on  this 
point  as  I  would  like  to  do.  To  me  the 
greatest  commercial  benefit  that  has 
accrued  has  been  the  encouragement 
that  our  efforts  have  generated  among 
private  commodity  groups;  the  soybean 
industry  is  an  outstanding  example. 

H.R.  12269  provides  for  a  3-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  act  and  will  keep  the  cost 
of  the  program  at  no  more  than  we  have 
been  expending  in  prior  years.  We 
think  that  we  have  tightened  the  regula¬ 
tions  in  some  areas  where  the  need  was 
indicated.  The  fact  that  we  have  heard 
no  charge  of  maladministration  stems 
not  only  from  the  capable  administra¬ 
tion  the  program  has  enjoyed  but  also 
the  close  scrutiny  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  House  and  Senate  have 
exercised.  This  extension  provides  for 
even  closer  inspection  to  make  sure  that 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  is  followed. 

There  has  arisen  one  conflict  of  policy 
which  we  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
have  with  certain  individuals  within  the 
State  Department.  We  have  believed 
that  our  aim  should  be  to  use  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  disposal  only  to  the  extent  that 
actual  surpluses  “as  determined  by  the 
Congress’’  accumulate  beyond  the  nor¬ 
mal  requirements  of  the  commercial 
channels  of  trade.  Those  who  oppose 
this  policy  are  of  the  belief  that  we 
should  continue  to  generate  surpluses 
purposely  so  that  they  may  be  used  as  an 
extra  arm  of  the  diplomatic  corps — in 
other  words,  used  as  a  weapon  in  the 
cold  war.  Now  those  of  us  who  are  most 
concerned  with  this  program  believe 
that  if  this  is  to  be  the  policy  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  then  we  should  include  the  cost 
of  such  a  program  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  and  not  load  it  into  the  backs 
of  the  fanners  of  our  country. 

There  will  be  objections  and  criticisms 
directed  at  this  program,  and  some  of 
them  will  have  a  measure  of  justifica¬ 
tion;  in  fact,  some  of  them  are  the  ones 
that  I  have  also  voiced.  Particularly 
have  I  objected  to  foreign  aid  in  any 
form  going  to  Communist- dominated 
countries.  But  this  has  been  done  and 
may  be  done  again.  The  differences  of 
opinion  on  this  subject  have  not  been 
primarily  political;  both  parties  have 
their  advocates  and  dissenters.  This, 
however,  has  not  been  a  major  item,  and 
the  recovery  of  funds  now  frozen  in  these 
countries  is  not  feasible.  I  never  agreed 
with  the  massiveness  nor  the  terms  of 
our  wheat  agreement  with  India  either; 
nor  has  it  succeeded  as  its  proponents 
were  convinced  it  would  at  the  time  of  its 


enactment.  And  so  I  could  go  down  a 
whole  list  of  complaints,  but,  even  so,  I 
must  say  that  I  am  supporting  it  in  spite 
of  its  faults  not  without  carefully  weigh¬ 
ing  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  repeat 
that  we  should  regard  this  legislation  at 
best  as  a  stopgap  measure;  through 
other  efforts,  such  as  our  point  4 — tech¬ 
nical  assistance — Fulbright  scholar¬ 
ships,  Peace  Corps,  participation  in  the 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations,  not  to  mention  the 
efforts  of  private  foundations,  such  as 
Ford  and  Rockefeller,  a  massive  educa¬ 
tional  program  is  underway  in  most  of 
the  underdeveloped  and  hungry  nations. 
But  the  processes  of  education  are  time 
consuming,  even  though  we  agree  that 
this  represents  the  best  solution  of  the 
hunger-health  problems  of  great  sec¬ 
tions  of  world  population.  Again,  I  re¬ 
iterate  that  this  is  good  legislation  and 
should  be  extended  for  the  3  years  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min¬ 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Findley], 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
I  feel  it  is  my  responsibility  to  try  to 
convey  to  this  body  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  program. 

We  are  asked  here  to  provide  for  a  3- 
year  program  of  financing  by  backdoor 
spending  which  would  average  $2.3  bil¬ 
lion  a  year. 

You  will  recall  that  not  long  ago  we 
considered  a  foreign  aid  bill  which  was 
pared  down  to  $3  billion  a  year.  We 
have  insisted  upon  annual  scrutiny  of 
foreign  aid,  and  very  properly  so.  Well 
here  we  have  a  program  which  rivals  the 
foreign  aid  program  both  in  size  and  in 
character. 

Although  the  bill  before  us  today  pro¬ 
vides  for  major  and  worthwhile  im¬ 
provements  in  the  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
gram,  it  definitely  needs  still  more  im¬ 
provement.  This  program  departed  far 
from  its  original  concept  of  surplus  dis¬ 
posal  and  market  development.  It  has 
become  a  massive  worldwide  feeding 
program — and  I  mean  exactly  that. 
One  hundred  and  twelve  different  coun¬ 
tries  are  listed  in  the  committee  report 
as  benefiting  under  donation  aspects  of 
this  program. 

Under  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
and  appropriation  this  year,  100  coun¬ 
tries  were  listed  as  benefited.  This  goes 
foreign  aid  12  countries  better. 

The  committee  report  itself  boasts  in 
the  following  words: 

Under  these  programs,  the  products  of 
American  farmers  have  reached  more  than 
100  million  people  and  more  than  100  na¬ 
tions. 

Strong  efforts  were  made  to  permit 
nonsurplus  purchases,  so  as  to  broaden 
this  program  still  more.  The  amendment 
was  rejected  in  committee,  but  the  other 
body  has  accepted  an  amendment  which 
authorized  $50  million  appropriations  for 
purchases  of  beef,  poultry,  dairy,  and 
other  products. 
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To  what  extent  should  the  U.S.  tax¬ 
payers  undertake  this  worldwide  feed¬ 
ing  responsibility?  The  question  should 
be  debated  thoroughly  and  fairly.  The 
opportunities  for  overseas  feeding  are 
endless.  The  population  of  India  rises 
about  1  million  each  month,  for  example. 

Is  the  “soft  currency”  procedure  util¬ 
ized  in  title  I  in  the  public  interest? 
This  question  too  needs  thorough  and  fair 
debate.  For  example,  a  Pakistan  banker 
blandly  informed  a  USDA  official  the 
other  day  that  the  United  States  should 
be  grateful  that  Pakistan  has  provided 
us  with  a  way  to  dispose  of  some  of  our 
surplus  wheat  production.  In  his  view, 
the  soft  currency  procedure  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  us.  It  illustrates  the  misconcep¬ 
tions  which  flow  from  these  so-called 
sales.  The  misconceptions  are  just  as 
abundant  at  home  as  abroad. 

So  we  ought  to  realize  the  magnitude 
of  this  program,  and  I  think  in  fairness 
to  ourselves  and  to  the  taxpayers  we 
should  insist  upon  annual  scrutiny  of  it. 

We  would  be  well  advised  to  scrap  title 
I  entirely  and  provide  only  for  hard  cur¬ 
rency  sales  or  donations.  If  this  were 
done,  we  would  all  have  a  clearer  idea  of 
what  is  going  on. 

Examination  of  the  committee  report 
will  reveal  the  way  in  which  the  dona¬ 
tions  have  been  given  indiscriminately  to 
friend  and  foe  alike. 

Among  those  aided  is  Communist¬ 
leaning  Laos,  Communist-leaning  Bri¬ 
tish  Guiana,  Communist  Poland,  Com¬ 
munist  Yugoslavia  and  Red-leaning 
Indonesia.  And  among  the  so-called 
friednly  countries  that  have  been  bene¬ 
fited  under  title  II  government-to-gov- 
emment  donations,  believe  it  or  not,  are 
listed  Soviet -occupied  Germany,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Hungary,  and  Yugoslavia. 

We  should  realize  that  this  program 
has  the  effect  of  delaying  realistic  and 
sensible  domestic  farm  programs.  In  a 
sense  Public  Law  480  has  served  as  the 
burial  ground  for  legislative  mistakes.  It 
has  put  off  the  day  of  decision. 

It  is  high  time  we  take  a  careful  an¬ 
nual  look  at  all  this  giveaway  and  bring 
it  under  control. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  McIntire]. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  refer¬ 
ence  has  been  made  to  the  loans  for 
capital  investment  in  some  of  these 
countries. 

I  would  point  out  that  it  seemed  to 
the  committee  that  with  the  availability 
of  these  currencies  and  the  interest  of 
private  investors  in  the  United  States 
to  invest  in  these  countries  that  this  is 
a  constructive  way  in  which  to  use  these 
currencies. 

The  original  proposition  in  Public  Law 
480  was  enacted  in  1957  and  some  of  the 
figures  that  have  been  given  here  are 
not  related  to  the  situations  in  which 
this  provision  has  been  applicable. 

It  was  the  thought  of  the  committee 
in  view  of  the  broad  legislation  and 
the  broad  funding  through  the  various 
vehicles  that  are  going  on  in  this  day 
and  age,  these  surpluses  can  be  con¬ 
structively  used  by  private  investors 
abroad.  In  relation  to  the  charge  that 
has  been  made  that  these  industries  that 


are  assisted  abroad  are  pouring  foreign 
agricultural  products  into  this  country, 
if  that  proves  to  be  the  case  then  it  is 
in  direct  violation  of  the  provision  of  the 
act  which  we  deal  with  here  in  this 
instance. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Springer], 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
law  was  enacted  10  years  ago  this  month. 
The  authors  of  the  original  bill  were 
Congressmen  Judd,  Harrison,  Poage, 
Burleson,  and  myself.  Three  of  us  still 
remain — Mr.  Poage,  Mr.  Burleson,  and 
myself — Congressmen  Judd  and  Harri¬ 
son  are  gone. 

I  have  watched  this  program  develop 
over  the  10  years.  I  have  been  in  nearly 
every  country  this  side  of  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  where  it  is  working.  It  is  working 
well. 

What  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  brings  up  today  is  nothing 
new.  He  has  been  here  every  single 
time  this  program  has  been  renewed, 
and  not  only  he  but  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  have 
been  doing  the  same  thing.  This  is  not 
a  new  thing  today.  They  have  been 
fighting  this  bill  for  at  least  6  of  the  10 
years,  that  I  know  of.  This  is  not  a  new 
thing  they  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
today.  It  is  the  same  old  thing  they 
have  brought  up  time  and  time  again. 

If  this  program  is  to  function,  it  has 
to  function  in  the  way  in  which  it  is 
functioning  at  the  present  time.  It  can¬ 
not  have  exactly  what  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  desires  at  all  if  it  is  to  be 
successful,  or  it  will  not  be.  They  insist 
it  will  be. 

I  tell  the  Members  that  this  program 
will  not  succeed  if  the  entrapments  are 
put  on  the  bill  that  they  seek  to  put  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
2  minutes. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  and  dear 
friend  from  the  State  of  Illinois  that  his 
facts  are  entirely  wrong  in  each  instance. 

I  have  supported  this  program.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  I  believe  I  introduced 
a  bill  prior  to  that  of  the  gentleihan  from 
Illinois  to  accomplish  the  same  thing. 

I  support  this  bill  and  the  purposes  of 
the  bill  now  before  us,  but  I  resent  taking 
away  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
its  prerogatives  and  its  responsibilities. 
That  is  what  this  bill  would  do,  and  it  is 
not  the  same  bill  which  has  been  before 
the  House  before,  on  which  the  House 
has  voted  before. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  we 
know  that  this  Congress  will  be  in  session 
and  since  the  distinguished  Committee 
on  Agriculture  has  requested  a  rule,  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
get  a  rule  and  bring  the  bill  in  for  con¬ 
sideration.  I  wonder  whether  the  entire 
House  may  not  be  confused  about  what 
really  are  the  facts.  We  should  have  a 
full  debate  on  a  $4  billion  bill  rather 
than  an  attempt  to  bring  it  in  and  to 
pass  it  in  40  minutes  when  some  of  the 
rules  of  the  House  are  being  violated. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and  also  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  that  I  sup¬ 


port  the  principles  of  this  bill  and  I  will 
be  here  with  them  trying  to  support  the 
principles  of  this  bill,  but  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  take  away  from  the  House  its 
responsibilities. 

Since  we  are  going  to  be  in  session,  let 
us  get  a  rule.  Let  us  bring  this  in,  and 
open  it  up  so  that  not  only  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  know  what  is  in  this 
bill  but  also  the  people  of  the  country 
themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DerwinskiL 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  to  the  House  that 
those  of  us  who  have  objected  to  this  bill 
are  not  objecting  to  the  basic  program. 
We  are  objecting  to  the  procedure  un¬ 
der  which  this  bill  has  reached  the  floor. 

If  I  correctly  understood  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Car¬ 
olina,  he  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  form 
of  foreign  aid  program.  He  pointed  out 
that  it  has  included  $11  billion  over  the 
past  10  years.  If  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  tried  to  bring  the  foreign  aid 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  under  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  rules,  with  40  minutes  of 
debate  and  without  an  opportunity  for 
amendment,  the  House  would  explode. 

Why  is  this  procedure  followed?  Why 
can  we  not  get  a  rule?  Why  not  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  work  on  improving 
these  programs  ? 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  all  we 
wish  to  do  is  to  perfect  this  program 
and  to  bring  it  up  to  its  potential. 

I  wish  to  direct  specific  attention  of 
Members  to  page  32  of  the  committee  re¬ 
port,  to  the  excess  currency  as  of  June 
30,  1964.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
that  approximately  half  of  the  $1,156 
million  is  held  by  two  Communist  coun¬ 
tries.  This  means  there  is  in  the  hands 
of  two  Communist  governments  a  veto 
power  over  what  we  claim  to  be  tech¬ 
nically  our  money. 

We  cannot  spend  a  red  cent  in  any  of 
these  Red  countries  without  the  specific 
approval  of  the  Communist  government. 
This  is  the  type  of  thing  I  believe  the 
House  and  the  Congress  in  its  entirety 
should  give  attention  to.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  the  schedule,  we  will  be  back  for 
2  weeks  early  in  September.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  have  enough  time  to  debate  this 
program  and  to  help  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  to  improve 
on  this  program  and  to  provide  condi¬ 
tions  whereby  these  funds  will  be  better 
administered.  Certainly  we  have  time  to 
adjust  parts  of  the  program  that  have 
been  subject  to  criticism. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  want  to  give  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  the 
authority  and  responsibility  of  appropri¬ 
ating  money,  dollars,  to  finance  all  of  the 
staples,  every  bushel  of  wheat  and  bale 
of  cotton  we  have  in  storage.  That  is  all 
we  are  asking  for,  to  turn  it  over  to  them 
and  let  them  run  it.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  want.  We  are  dealing  with 
commodities,  and  they  are  dealing  with 
dollars.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
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dollar  appropriation  except  when  it  come 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  All  I  am  asking  is 
to  give  the  House  a  chance  to  perfect  the 
whole  program. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  appreciate  that, 
and  we  think  35  Members  acting  with¬ 
out  regard  to  politics  heard  the  matter 
and  came  out  with  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me  to  make  a  comment,  I  di¬ 
rected  to  the  committee  what  I  thought 
was  a  constructive  suggestion.  One  of 
the  ranking  members  of  the  gentleman’s 
committee  pointed  out  to  me  in  candor 
that  he  felt  the  program  could  be  im¬ 
proved,  but  if  we  were  to  bring  this  bill  to 
the  floor,  it  might  be  opening  up  a  Pan¬ 
dora’s  box  and  take  control  away  from 
the  State  Department.  When  you  con¬ 
sider  the  membership  of  the  House,  and 
it’s  interest  in  perfecting  this  program  we 
will  help  the  taxpayers  and  foreign  policy 
by  constructive  adjustments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Matthews]. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  emphasize  this  bill  comes  to  us  today 
with  just  about  as  unanimous  support  as 
I  think  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  a 
committee.  Both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
worked  diligently  for  weeks  on  this 
measure.  This  is  not  a  fly-by-night 
proposition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  thrust  of  the 
opposition,  I  believe,  has  been  perhaps 
on  the  way  that  we  envisioned  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  spending  some 
of  the  money  that  has  been  accumulat¬ 
ing  under  title  I.  It  is  not  intended  to 
take  away  one  iota  of  authority  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  that 
any  money  that  has  to  do  with  U.S.  mis¬ 
sions  abroad,  or  other  activities  that  are 
a  part  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  procedures,  will  still  be  within  their 
authority.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  over  $1  billion  in  soft  currencies  in 
just  several  nations  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  by  the  appointment  of  the  special 
advisory  committee,  to  try  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  this  $1  billion  worth  of  cur¬ 
rency  that  we  are  not  using,  that  we  can¬ 
not  use,  and  that  we  have  at  the  present 
time  no  foreseeable  use  for.  I  think  it 
tidies  up  the  appropriations  process.  It 
says  that  we  do  not  want  $1  billion  of 
soft  currency  lying  around.  We  want  to 
look  into  it  with  the  help  of  the  special 
advisory  committee  to  see  if  there  is  not 
some  way  beyond  the  requirements  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
beyond  these  uses  for  which  the  money 
will  be  retained,  whereby  we  can  put  this 
soft  money  into  use  and  not  have  it  lie 
around  in  various  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill  and  it 
ought  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Harvey]. 
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(Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  made  previously.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  As  I  understand  the 
situation,  we  have  no  assurances  at  all 
that  this  House  will  reconvene  after  the 
convention.  If  we  postpone  this  action 
now,  we  do  not  know  when  it  will  come 
out. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  we  have  this  as¬ 
surance:  if  we  pass  the  bill  now,  we  get 
a  continuing  surplus  disposal  program; 
that  we  get  continuing  foreign  aid.  If 
we  do  not  act  now,  we  either  have  to 
take  a  Senate  bill  or  a  continuing  resolu¬ 
tion.  Every  Member  of  the  House  recog¬ 
nizes  that  fact. 

But  some  of  us  have  become  so  ob¬ 
sessed  with  the  idea  of  giving  more  au¬ 
thority  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
that  we  are  forgetting  about  Public  Law 
480  and  its  great  services  to  this  country. 
I  believe  that  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  has  a  good  deal  to  do  in  this 
House.  It  has  pretty  nearly  all  that  the 
Mettibers  can  handle  in  the  time  that 
they  have,  and  sometimes  they  do  not 
get  it  done.  They  are  away  behind  right 
now  with  most  of  their  work.  You  heard 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  just  awhile  ago  ask  for  time 
to  bring  in  some  continuing  resolutions 
for  the  month  of  September.  In  other 
words,  they  are  so  far  behind  right  now 
that  they  have  to  talk  about  continuing 
resolutions  next  month,  not  this  month, 
yet  they  want  more  authority. 

What  we  are  suggesting  here  is,  let  us 
pass  this  bill  which  has  served  the  United 
States  so  well  and  forget  about  giving 
the  Appropritions  Committee  additional 
authority. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  when  the 
chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Subcom- 
mitee  of  that  Appropriations  Committee 
stood  right  here  he  talked  about  how  we 
were  going  to  use  this  money,  how  we 
were  buying  beef  from  the  Argentine  and 
Brazil.  Why,  we  have  not  bought  a 
pound  of  fresh  beef  from  any  of  those 
countries  for  25  years,  because  of  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  and  the  chair¬ 
man  ought  to  know  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  we  have  been 
doing  is  keeping  that  beef  out.  We  have 
been  getting  beef  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  we  have  not  got  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  counterpart  in  any  of  those 
countries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  somebody 
does  not  know  his  lesson.  And  I  believe 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  given 
a  pretty  good  illustration  this  afternoon 
that  they  are  are  more  interested  in  their 
power  than  they  are  in  maintaining  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States. 

We  brought  you  a  bill  here  that  is  im¬ 
portant  to  this  country ;  we  brought  you 
a  bill  here  that  is  important  to  agri¬ 
culture;  we  brought  you  a  bill  here  that 
is  important  to  our  foreign  relations. 
And  we  believe  that  if  we  pass  it  now  we 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  continue  a 
good  program.  Everybody  who '  has 
spoken  has  said  how  good  the  program 
was,  but  they  want  to  amend  it  this  way 
and  they  want  to  amend  it  that  way. 


You  saw  the  bills  that  came  up  from 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  awhile 
ago.  They  were  not  subject  to  amend¬ 
ment.  No,  when  they  bring  their  bills  in 
they  are  not  subject  to  amendment  be¬ 
cause  we  all  recognize-  that  those  things 
are  of  paramount  importance  to  the  Na¬ 
tion  and  that  it  is  important  to  pass 
them  and  get  them  on  the  statute  books. 
The  bill  is  important  and  deserves  the 
same  treatment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  has  expired.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  House  sus¬ 
pend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
12298,  as  amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Bow)  there 
were — ayes  82,  noes  71. 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 


REDUCE  USE  OF  WATER  IN  PECOS 
RIVER  BASIN 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  49  authorizing  / 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  V 
a  continuing  program  to  reduce  non- 
beneficial  consumptive  use  of  water  In 
the  Pecos  River  Basin,  in  all  New  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Texas,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  decreases  in  the  supply  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  Pecos  River  Basin,  and  in  order 
to  increase  and  protect  such  water  supply 
for  municipal,  industrial,  irrigation,  and  rec¬ 
reational  uses,  and  for  the  conservation  of 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  to  provide  protection 
for  the  farmlands  in  such  basin  from  the 
hazards  of  floods,  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Sec¬ 
retary”)  is  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  measures  as  he  deems  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  carry  out  a  continuing  pro¬ 
gram  to  reduce  the  nonbeneficial  consump¬ 
tion  of  water  in  the  basin,  including  that  by 
salt  cedar  and  other  undesirable  phreato- 
phytes.  Such  program  shall  be  carried  out 
in  the  Pecos  River  Basin  from  its  headwaters  /' 
in  New  Mexico  to  the  town  of  Girvin,  Texas:  V 
v Provided ,  however.  That  no  money  shall  be 
appropriated  for  and  no  work  commenced  on 
tn4  clearing  of  the  floodway  authorized  by 
theSAct  of  February  20,  1958  (72  Stat.  17), 
unless  provision  shall  have  been  made  to 
replace\any  Carlsbad  Irrigation  District  ter¬ 
minal  storage  which  might  be  lost  by  the 
clearing  of  said  floodway. 

Sec.  2.  A\a  condition  to  undertaking  the 
program  authorized  by  the  first  section  of 
this  joint  resolution,  the  Secretary  shall  re¬ 
quire  the  States\of  New  Mexico  and  Texas  to 
give  such  assurances  as  he  deems  adequate 
that  such  States  Null  acquire  such  lands, 
easements,  rights-of Way,  and  other  interests 
in  lands  as  the  Secretary  considers  necessary 
effectively  to  carry  ouf\such  program. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  As  a  further\ondition  to  under¬ 
taking  the  program  authorized  by  this  joint 
resolution,  the  Secretary  m^y,  with  respect 
to  those  beneficiaries  in  Nerw  Mexico  and 
Texas  which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
likely  to  benefit  directly  from  toe  results  of 
such  program,  require  such  commitments  as 
he  deems  appropriate  that  such  beneficiaries 
will  repay  the  United  States  so  muclkof  the 
reimbursable  costs  incurred  by  it  in  carrying 
out  such  program  as  do  not  exceed  the  value 
of  the  benefits  accruing  to  such  beneficiaries 
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1IGHLIGHTS:  Both  Houses  paj 
louses  agreed  to  conference 


ed  resolution  for  continuinkappropriations.  Both 
report  on  meat-import  bill.  iWise  received  conference 
report  on  housing  bill.  /Sen.  Humphrey  discussed  farm  program.  Sen,  Hruska  criti-s 
:ized  grazing  land  subs/dy  provision  in  Appalachia  bill.  Senate  committee  reported 
)ill  to  extend  PublicyLaw  480.  Senate  passed  bill  to  extend  Arqied  Forces  special 
nilk  program. 


SENATE 


1.  FOREIGN^ AID.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R, 
bill/  pp.  19361-79,  19381-3,  19386-9 


11380,  the  foreign-aid  authorization 


FA^M  PROGRAM,  Sen.  Humphrey  called  for  a  reexamination  of  "our  entire  gONrern- 
Cental  control  mechanism  to  see  whether  it  is  helping  us  to  develop  a  rational 
agricultural  policy, !i  and  urged  the  formation  of  a  "bipartisan  blue  ribbon 
commission"  to  examine  past  agricultural  policies  and  to  develop  policies  fo3 
the  future,  pp.  19U2U-7 


APPALACHIA  *  Sen,  Hruska  criticized  the  section  of  the  Appalachia  bill  which 
would  permit  subsidy  payments  for  the  development  or  improvement  of  pasture  Yo 
increase  the  production  of  beef  cattle  in  Appalachia,  and  submitted  an  amend- 
Rent  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  eliminating  this  section,  p.  19U35 


U.  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1965*  Sen.  Lausche  /ubmit- 
ted  an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  eliminate  the  $^.5  million 
item  ror  preliminary  work  on  an  Environmental  Health  Center  in  D.  Q*  P*  19383 


5.  COFFEE,  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to  H«  R.  886U,  implementing/the  Inter¬ 
national  Coffee  Agreement  of  1962,  and  agreed  to  a  further  conference *  Con¬ 
ferees  were\ppointed.  p.  19UlU 


6,  PUBLIC  LAW  U80.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  with  amendment 
S.  2687,  to  extend  Public  Law  U80  (S*  Rept.  IJ4.67).  p»  19352 


7.  MILK.  Passed  withouu\amendment  H.  R.  97^7#  to  extend 4n>r  3  years  the  special 
milk  programs  for  theNArmed  Forces  and  veterans  hospitals.  This  bill  will  now 
be  sent  to  the  Preside^.  p.  19U19  / 


8.  FORESTS.  Passed  without  arWidment  H.  R.  7588,  t/p  provide  for  enforcement  of 
rules  and  regulations  for  tKe  protection,  development,  and  administration  of 
the  national  forests  and  national  grassland^C  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to 
the  President,  p.  19U08 


9.  LANDS.  Passed  without  amendment  H\R.  ]f?069,  to  authorize  the  exchange  of 
lands  adjacent  to  the  Lassen  National  forest,  Calif*  This  bill  will  now  be 
sent  to  the  President,  pp.  19U08-9 

Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  6601,  J^o'Nmthorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  sell  certain  land  in  Grand  Jun^uion,\Colo .  p.  19U09 

Passed  without  amendment  S.JE^OO,  to%mend  section  27  of  the  Mineral  Leas¬ 
ing  Act  to  promote  the  development  of  phosphate  on  public  domain,  p.  19418 

Passed  without  amendment  if.  R.  U2h2,  to  provide  for  the  release  and  trans¬ 
fer  of  all  right,  title,  anpr  interest  of  the  oL  S.  in  and  to  certain  tracts  of 
land  in  Pender  County,  N.yC.  This  bill  will  noWbe  sent  to  the  President. 
p.  19U16  x  . \  ^ 


10.  RESEARCH;  QUARANTINE.  /Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  l61*2\to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
the  U.  S.  Animal  Quarantine  Station,  Clifton,  N.  J.,\(P  the  city  of  Clifton  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  station,  p.  19^09 


11. 


COOPERATIVES.  P/ssed  without  amendment  H.  R.  10U19,  to  arn^nd  further  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of/L933  to  provide  that  part  of  the  patronage  rounds  paid  by  a 
bank  for  cooperatives  shall  be  in  money  instead  of  class  C  s^ock  after  the 
bank  becomes  subject  to  Federal.  Income  tax.  This  bill  will  noVt  be  sent  to  the 
President*  p.  19^16 


12.  FISHERIES.  The  Commerce  Committee  reported  with  amendments  S.  J.  Rae.  17k?  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  to  conduct  ^^>urvey  of 
th^narine  and  fresh-water  commercial  fishery  resources  of  the  U.  S.,^ts 
territories,  and  possessions  (S.  Rept.  lb.69) .  p.  19353 


13. 


FATHER  BUREAU.  The  Commerce  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S.  23l5^to 
authorize  the  Weather  Bureau  to  make  appropriate  reimbursement  between  the 
spective  appropriations  available  to  the  Bureau  (S.  Rept.  lli70) .  p*  19352 
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88th  Congress  ) 

SENATE 

j  Report 

2d  Session  j 

1  No.  1467 

EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480 


August  18,  1964. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Ellender,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  2687] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  bill  (S.  2687)  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the 
same,  report  thereon  with  a  recommendation  that  it  do  pass  with  an 
amendment. 

SHORT  EXPLANATION 

This  bill  would  extend  titles  I  and  II  of  Public  Law  480,  83d  Con¬ 
gress,  for  2  years,  provide  $2.7  billion  for  title  I  and  $375  million  for 
each  year  for  title  II,  and  provide  better  congressional  control  and 
greater  benefits  to  the  United  States. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PROVISIONS 

Section  1 :  Amends  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress  to — 

(1)  Require  United  States  to  obtain  highest  legal  rate  of 
exchange  on  title  I  sales,  not  less  favorable  than  that  obtainable 
by  any  other  country; 

(2)  Require  title  I  foreign  currencies  to  be  convertible  to  dollars 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act; 

(3)  Prohibit  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  financing 
ocean  freight  charges  on  title  I  shipments,  except  to  the  extent 
of  the  differential  required  as  a  result  of  cargo  preference  where 
the  U.S.-flag  vessel  rate  exceeds  foreign  vessel  rates; 

(4)  Require  expenditures  under  the  act  to  be  classified  in  the 
budget  as  expenditures  for  international  affairs  and  finance; 

(5)  Limit  title  I  agreements  during  1965  through  1966  to 
$2.7  billion,  plus  unused  authorizations  from  prior  years  and 
limit  agreements  during  any  year  to  $2.5  billion; 
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(6)  Define  "common  defense”  in  section  104(c)  as  including 
internal  security,  so  that  title  I  currencies  may  be  used  to  procure 
materials,  facilities,  and  services  for  internal  security; 

(7)  Eliminate  the  provision  limiting  loans  to  private  business 
firms  under  section  104(e),  the  so-called  Cooley  amendment, 
to  25  percent  of  the  foreign  currencies  received  pursuant  to  each 
agreement; 

(8)  Subject  all  grants  under  section  104  of  the  act,  and  all 
uses  of  principal  and  interest  paid  on  loans  made  under  title 
I,  to  the  appropriation  process; 

(9)  Prohibit  restrictions  on  U.S.  use  of  foreign  currencies  re¬ 
served  for  U.S.  use,  require  such  currencies  to  be  legal  tender 
or  convertible  to  legal  tender  to  pay  U.S.  obligations  to  the 
host  government,  and  require  title  I  loans  to  bear  interest  at  not 
less  than  the  cost  of  funds  to  the  United  States; 

(10)  Provide  for  annual,  instead  of  semiannual,  reports  by  the 

President;  ( 

(11)  Limit  title  II  assistance  during  each  of  the  years  1965 
and  1966  to  $375  million  (compared  with  $300  million  at  present), 
plus  the  unused  authorization  for  the  preceding  year,  and  extend 
to  title  III  and  related  shipmen  ts  the  authority  (now  provided 
for  title  II  shipments)  to  pay  general  average  contributions  from 
title  II  funds; 

(12)  Extend  titles  T  and  II  2  years  through  1966. 

(13)  Make  the  cost  of  funds  to  the  United  States  the  minimum, 
instead  of  maximum,  interest  rate  under  title  IV. 

Section  2:  Amends  Public  Law  480  to  make  sales  to  U.S.  citizens 
one  of  the  specified  uses  that  may  be  provided  for  title  I  currencies, 
the  proceeds  of  such  sales  to  go  to  CCC  instead  of  to  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  3:  Directs  CCC  to  sell  surplus  extra-long-staple  cotton  at 
not  more  than  the  world  price. 

BACKGROUND 

Public  Law  480  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  many  recipient 
countries  of  the  free  world  as  well  as  to  the  United  States  during  the  j 
past  10  years.  This  legislation  has  opened  effective  outlets  for* 
America’s  abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  thus  helping  to  stabilize  the 
U.S.  agricultural  economy  during  a  difficult  time  of  adjustment  and 
transition.  Over  the  same  period,  Public  Law  480  has  enabled  the 
United  States  to  combat  famine,  malnutrition,  and  hunger  in  less- 
developed  countries,  and  to  promote  their  economic  growth- — -a 
growth,  it  is  hoped,  that  eventually  will  mean  enlarged  commercial 
export  markets  for  U.S.  agriculture  and  industry. 

Several  different  types  of  operations  are  carried  on  under  the  various 
titles  of  Public  Law  480. 

Title  I,  which  accounts  for  over  three-fifths  of  Public  Law  480 
exports,  authorizes  the  sale  of  U.S.  farm  products  to  needy  but 
dollar-short  countries  and  the  acceptance  of  foreign  currencies — such 
as  rupees,  pesos,  and  cruzeiros — -in  payment  instead  of  dollars.  These 
foreign  currencies  are  being  used  to  speed  up  economic  growth  in  less- 
developed  countries,  to  finance  U.S.  expenses  abroad,  and  to  develop 
new  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  Title  I  commodities 
move  through  private  trade  channels,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 
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Title  II  authorizes  the  use  of  American  farm  products — mainly  on  a 
government-to-government  basis — for  disaster  relief  operations  abroad. 
U.S.  commodities  also  are  used  under  title  II  to  promote  economic 
development  in  newly  emerging  countries. 

Title  III  authorizes  two  programs.  One  encompasses  donations  of 
food  for  use  by  eligible  recipients  in  the  United  States  and  also  for 
distribution  to  needy  persons  abroad  through  nonprofit  American 
voluntary  relief  agencies  and  intergovernmental  organizations.  The 
other  titie  III  program  is  barter — the  exchange  of  Government-owned 
farm  products  for  foreign-produced  strategic  and  other  materials, 
goods,  equipment,  and  services. 

Long-term  supply  and  dollar  credit  contracts  are  authorized  by 
title  IV,  which  was  enacted  late  in  1959.  It  is  expected  that  the 
volume  of  U.S.  farm  products  moving  abroad  under  title  IV  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  as  countries  that  are  growing  economically  use  credit 
to  a  greater  extent  in  making  the  transition  from  title  I  purchases 
I  with  foreign  currencies  to  straight  purchases  with  dollars. 

Public  Law  480  operations  are  large  from  any  standpoint. 

Commitments  totaling  over  $20  billion  at  cost  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  have  been  entered  into  under  all  titles  of  Public 
Law  480  during  the  10  years  between  July  1,  1954,  and  June  30,  1964. 
This  total  includes  ocean  transportation  financed  by  the  CCC  under 
cargo  preference  and  other  requirements. 

Commodities  having  an  export  market  value  of  $12.3  billion  were 
actually  shipped  under  all  titles  during  the  10  years.  Public  Law  480 
exports  represent  approximately  27  percent  of  the  total  $44.8  billion 
worth  of  agricultural  products  shipped  in  this  period. 

The  economic  impact  of  Public  Law  480  is  particularly  great  in  the 
case  of  some  commodities. 

For  example,  Public  Law  480  shipments  of  wheat  in  the  fiscal  year 
1964  were  equal  to  43  bushels  out  of  every  100  bushels  of  wheat  U.S. 
farmers  harvested  in  1963.  Total  Public  Law  480  wheat  exports  of 
3/4  billion  bushels  were  equivalent  to  three  average  U.S.  crops. 

Public  Law  480  exports  of  rice  this  year  equaled  30  bags  out  of 
every  100  harvested  by  growers  in  1963.  Total  shipments  under  the 
.program  amount  to  160  million  bags,  rough  basis — equivalent  to  more 
Jthan  two  average  U.S.  crops. 

Cotton  exports  under  Public  Law  480,  totaling  11  million  bales, 
have  meant  $1.5  billion  in  income  for  American  cotton  farmers. 

Public  Law  480  has  opened  up  outlets  for  5.5  billion  pounds  of 
nonfat  dry  milk,  4.8  billion  pounds  of  soybean  oil,  and  substantial 
volumes  of  feed  grains,  tobacco,  and  other  commodities. 

Public  Law  480,  directly  and  indirectly,  helped  the  United  States 
in  the  fiscal  year  1964  set  a  new  agricultural  export  record  of  $6.1 
billion.  Of  this  total,  $1.5  billion,  or  about  25  percent  represented 
shipments  under  Public  Law  480.  But  the  commercial  exports  of 
$4.6  billion,  also  a  new  high  record,  reflected  in  considerable  degree 
the  export-expanding  effects  of  market  development  programs  made 
possible  through  Public  Law  480. 

TITLE  I.  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  SALES 

By  far,  the  largest  volume  of  Public  Law  480  operations  is  carried  out 
under  the  provisions  of  title  I  which  authorizes  sales  for  local  currency 
to  friendly  countries  experiencing  foreign  exchange  difficulties.  In 
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terms  of  export  market  value,  these  shipments  have  accounted  for 
approximately  $8  billion  of  agricultural  exports  during  the  10-year 
period  and  in  recent  years  shipments  have  been  running  somewhat 
over  $1  billion  per  year. 

Title  I  authorizes  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  be  reim¬ 
bursed  by  congressional  appropriation  for  the  actual  costs  incurred 
in  financing  these  title  I  shipments.  These  costs  include  such  ad¬ 
ditional  charges  as  the  difference  between  the  price  support  value  and 
the  export  market  value  of  commodities  supplied  from  CCC  inventory 
under  the  payment-in-kind  programs,  storage,  handling,  and  other 
charges,  including  transportation,  interest,  and  administrative  costs. 
The  total  charge  against  Public  Law  480  for  the  commodities  actually 
exported  under  title  1  through  June  30,  1964,  is  estimated  at  about 
$12  billion.  This  also  includes  $783  million  for  financing  the  cost  of 
transporting  50  percent  of  the  agricultural  commodities  on  U.S.-flag 
vessels  as  required  by  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 

Under  prior  legislation  the  President  has  been  authorized  to  enter  j 
into  agreements  under  title  I,  which  will  not  exceed  $15.75  billion  in 
terms  of  costs  which  would  call  for  reimbursement  by  appropriation. 
By  June  30,  1964,  agreements  had  been  entered  into  with  an  estimated 
CCC  cost  of  $14.2  billion.  The  export  market  value  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties  to  be  financed  under  these  agreements  is  $8.9  billion  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  financing  ocean  freight  on  U.S.-flag  vessels  is  nearly 
$1.1  billion.  These  agreements  provide  for  the  sale  of  more  than  3 
billion  bushels  of  wheat,  433  million  bushels  of  feed  grains,  88  million 
bags  of  rice,  8.9  million  bales  of  cotton,  7.9  billion  pounds  of  fats 
and  oils,  and  large  quantities  of  other  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

Currencies  which  accrue  from  the  sale  of  these  commodities  are 
deposited  to  the  account  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  the  countries  of 
purchase.  With  the  exception  of  small  portions  which  are  required 
to  be  converted  to  foreign  exchange  for  use  in  promoting  agricultural 
market  development  and  international  educational  exchange  pro¬ 
grams,  these  currencies  may  be  expended  only  in  the  countries  to 
which  the  commodities  are  sold.  Section  104  of  Public  Law  480 
authorizes  the  various  uses  for  which  the  currencies  may  be  utilized 
and  the  sales  agreements  specify  the  particular  uses  for  which  cur-^ 
rencies  accruing  under  each  agreement  are  to  be  available.  Under  the^ 
agreements  signed  through  June  30,  1964,  44  percent  of  these  curren¬ 
cies  is  reserved  for  loans  to  the  foreign  government  for  promoting 
economic  development,  and  18  percent  for  grants  to  the  foreign 
government  for  the  same  purpose.  Approximately  9  percent  is  to 
be  used  for  the  procurement  of  military  equipment,  materials,  facili¬ 
ties,  and  services  for  common  defense,  and  nearly  6  percent  for  loans 
to  United  States  and  foreign  private  enterprises.  The  remaining 
23  percent,  approximately  $2.3  billion,  is  earmarked  for  the  payment 
of  U.S.  obligations  and  for  other  U.S.  uses.  Included  in  these  cate¬ 
gories  are  such  purposes  as  payment  of  U.S.  Embassy  expenses, 
construction  of  military  family  housing,  the  agricultural  market 
development  programs,  the  educational  exchange  program,  and 
various  other  activities  sponsored  by  the  United  States.  With 
minor  exceptions,  amounts  of  foreign  currencies  expended  for  U.S. 
uses  are  reimbursed  to  CCC  from  other  appropriations.  To  a  very 
large  extent,  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  currencies  for  these  purposes 
reduces  the  dollar  expenditures  which  would  otherwise  be  necessary 
and  has  a  favorable  effect  on  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  position. 
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TITLE  II 

Title  II  has  provided  CCC  stocks  of  farm  products  to  meet  quickly 
emergency  food  needs  of  victims  of  disasters  such  as  earthquake,  flood, 
and  drought.  It  has  also  provided  food  aid  to  refugees,  work  relief 
and  expansion  of  school  lunch  programs.  Through  title  II,  we  also 
are  carrying  out  the  U.S.  pledge  to  the  UN-FAO  world  food  program, 
now  in  its  second  year. 

Under  the  expanded  authority  to  use  food  to  promote  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  there  has  been  a  calculated  shift  from  relief  feeding  to 
food-for-work  community  development  programs.  This  principle  of 
using  food  as  part  payment  of  wages  in  helping  people  to  help  them¬ 
selves  to  achieve  economic  and  social  development  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities  will  be  substantially  furthered  by  provisions  of  this  bill. 
The  economic  development  program  includes  such  projects  as  irriga¬ 
tion,  flood  control,  land  reclamation,  soil  conservation,  feeder  roads, 
village  sanitary  facilities,  housing  construction,  home  improvement 
and  similar  projects  which  require  a  large  amount  of  labor  and  which 
are  designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  the  need  for  relief. 

The  total  title  II  commitments  through  June  30,  1964,  is  $1.7  bil¬ 
lion.  This  amount  includes  about  $1.3  billion  in  commodities  and 
the  remainder  in  ocean  transportation  costs  both  for  title  II  shipments 
and  for  title  III  foreign  donations. 

TITLE  III.  FOREIGN  DONATIONS 

The  title  III  foreign  donations  program  authorizes  the  donation 
of  food  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Coporation  under  its 
price  support  operations  to  qualified  agencies  for  use  in  the  assistance 
of  needy  persons  and  in  nonprofit  school  lunch  programs  outside  the 
United  States.  Distribution  is  made  by  U.S.  accredited  voluntary 
relief  agencies  and  intergovernmental  organizations.  The  program 
is  appropriately  characterized  by  a  people-to-people  concept  and  all 
of  the  foods  distributed  are  recognized  as  a  gift  from  the  American 
people  to  the  people  of  the  recipeint  country. 

During  the  past  10  years,  this  program  has  distributed  more  than 
20  billion  pounds  of  commodities  at  a  CCC  cost  of  about  $2.4  billion, 
with  the  greatest  volume  being  in  flour,  nonfat  dry  milk,  rice,  corn- 
meal,  and  dairy  products.  Distribution  has  been  made  in  112 
countries  with  a  relatively  even  distribution  among  the  continents. 

TITLE  III,  BARTER 

Title  III  also  authorizes  the  exchange  of  surplus  U.S.  farm  com¬ 
modities  for  foreign-produced  materials,  goods,  equipment,  and  serv¬ 
ices.  All  barter  is  conducted  with  private  U.S.  firms  under  contracts 
with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  fiscal  year  1964  was 
the  first  full  year  in  which  the  barter  program  emphasized  off-shore 
procurement  by  Government  agencies  primarily  to  reduce  the  outflow 
of  U.S.  dollars  abroad. 

Title  III  requires  that  no  restrictions  be  placed  on  the  countries  of 
the  free  world  into  which  surplus  commodities  may  be  sold,  except 
that  reasonable  precautions  be  exercised  to  safeguard  usual  U.S. 
marketings  and  to  assure  that  barter  will  not  unduly  disrupt  world 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities  or  replace  cash  sales  for  dollars. 
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Barter  transactions  are  subject  to  the  following  requirements: 
Agricultural  commodities  may  not  be  transshipped  from  approved 
countries  of  destination  without  prior  approval;  materials  delivered 
in  exchange  for  the  U.S.  commodities  must  originate  in  friendly 
countries;  financial  coverage  for  agricultural  commodities  taken  in 
advance  of  barter  materials  is  required  in  the  form  of  cash  deposits 
or  irrevocable  letters  of  credit  in  favor  of  the  CCC;  and  shipment  of 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  materials  imported  into  the  United  States 
must  be  made  on  privately  owned  U.S. -flag  vessels.  Some  barter 
transactions  provide  for  the  further  processing  of  foreign-produced 
materials  in  the  United  States. 

The  total  value  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  be  exported 
under  barter  contracts  entered  into  through  June  30,  1964,  is  $1.7 
billion. 

TITLE  IV 

Title  IV  provides  for  long-term  supply  and  dollar  credit  sales  of 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  Major  objectives  of  this  program  are 
to  stimulate  and  increase  the  sale  of  U.S.  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  dollars  through  the  extension  of  credit  which  will  assist 
in  maximizing  U.S.  dollar  exports  of  such  commodities,  develop  for¬ 
eign  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  and  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  economies  of  friendly  nations. 

The  program  is  being  employed  by  some  dollar-short  countries 
whose  economies  are  improving  as  a  “transition  stage”  from  title  I 
purchases  with  foreign  currencies  to  straight  cash  purchases  with 
dollar's. 

Under  the  program,  agreements  are  entered  int  r  by  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  governments  of  friendly  nations- — and  with  individuals, 
commercial  firms,  c  operative  associations,  or  other  private  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  or  friendly  foreign  countries — for  delivery 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  fcr  periods  up  to  10  years.  Credit 
periods  of  up  to  20  years  are  authorized,  but  on  the  due  dates  both 
principal  and  interest  are  payable  in  U.S.  d  liars. 

Sales  in  recipient  countries  of  the  commodities  supplied  on  credit 
have  made  local  currencies  available  to  foreign  countries  for  various 
projects  which  are  contributing  significantly  to  economic  growth. 
Nearly  all  of  the  agreements  signed  to  date  have  been  accompanied 
by  a  formal  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  government  re¬ 
ceiving  the  credit  that  the  funds  made  available  by  the  sale  of  the 
commrdities  financed  under  the  agreement  would  be  used  for  develop¬ 
ment  objectives  to  be  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  two  governments. 

From  July  1961  through  June  30,  1964,  40  title  IV  agreements  and 
amendments  have  been  entered  into  with  18  countries,  having  a  total 
value  of  $262  million,  including  ocean  transportation  costs  to  be 
financed  by  CCC. 

The  first  dollar  repayments  of  credit  extended  under  title  IV  agree¬ 
ments  were  received  by  the  United  States  in  1963.  Through  June  30, 
1964,  the  United  States  received  from  foreign  governments  dollar 
payments  of  $3  million  on  principal  and  $1.8  million  in  interest 
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against  their  obligations  under  this  program,  or  a  total  of  $4.8  million. 

Following  are  tables  showing  all  aspects  of  Public  I^aw  480  opera¬ 
tions: 


Table  A,  Public  Law  4S0. — Exports  by  commodity,  July  1,  1954,  through 

June  SO,  1964  ( preliminary ) 


Title  III 

Total, 

Public 

Commodity 

Unit 

Title  I 

Title  11  i 

Title  IV 

Law 

Barter  1 

Foreign 

donations 

480 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

■Grains  and  products: 

Wheat  and  wheat  equiva- 

lent _ 

Bushel _ 

2,  562, 392 

2, 372,  Oil 

8, 220,  270 
12, 995 

213, 742 
159, 630 

2, 199,  574 
139, 900 
4, 471 
61,  889 
37,  511 
15, 926 
8, 452 

366, 635 

219,  259 

24,  249 
23, 379 
37, 342 
330 

3,  386,  277 

Wheat _ 

_ do _ 

349, 061 
769,  741 

15;  709 

8, 059, 826 
597, 195 
55, 167 
8,156 
8,156 

2, 919;  790 
19,  286, 753 
750. 420 
59, 638 
1, 012,  561 
494, 471 
255, 677 
194,  576 
48, 768 
19, 004 
65 

Wheat  flour _ 

Pound _ 

Bulgur _ 

do 

Rolled  wheat _ 

_ do _ 

409, 173 
199, 499 
144, 785 
53,  345 
6,807 

533, 179 
249, 226 
94, 966 
132,  759 
41, 961 
14,  267 

164 

Corn _ 

79 

Barley _ 

do 

Grain  sorghums _ 

_ do _ 

Oats _ 

_ do _ 

20 

Rye . . 

_ do _ 

4, 737 

Mixed  feed  grains _ 

...do _ 

65 

Rye  flour _ 

Pound _ 

1,102 

92,411 

4,757 

1, 102 

Cornmeal 2 _ 

_ do . 

2,  780,  904 

7, 361 

2, 873',  315 
104,  650 

Rice _  _ _ .. 

Hundred- 

86, 251 

4,444 

1,837 

weight. 

Fat  and  oils: 

Lard _ 

Pound  _ 

186, 168 
860, 333 

4, 324, 217 

1,  249,  945 
7,492 

2,  526 

188,  694 

Tallow.  _ 

do 

38,  590 
109, 043 

1, 492 

898]  923 

Soybean  oil _ _ 

60, 214 
78, 297 

339, 967 
139, 868 

4, 833, 441 
1, 504, 333 
15, 575 

Cottnnspp.d  oil  _ 

do  _ 

34,  731 

Linseed  oil _ _ 

_  _  do_  ... 

8, 083 

Oilseeds  and  meal: 

Peanuts _ 

_ do _ 

9,169 

5,  932 
897 

3,316 

9, 169 
9, 248 
897 

Soybeans _ _ 

Bushel _ 

Flaxseed _ _ 

_ do _ 

Oilseed  meal _ 

Pound _ 

2,403 

54,  776 

57, 179 

Dairy  products: 

Milk  (evaporated  and 

condensed) _  _ 

_ do _ 

180,  555 
233, 829 
16, 137 
55 

4, 700 
6, 613 

185, 255 
5, 489, 944 
16, 136 
55 

Milk  (nonfat-dry) _ _  __ 

_ do _ 

389, 442 

156, 516 

4,  703,  544 

_ do... 

Milk  (dry,  modified) _ 

_ do _ 

Cheese  _ _ 

19, 446 
31, 079 

66, 687 
34, 448 

9, 836 
24, 086 

616,  549 
227, 057 

712, 518 
316, 670 

Butter.  _  _  . 

_ do _ 

Butter  oil,  anhydrous  milk 

__  .do  _ 

11, 093 
2,001 

10, 815 

286, 551 

2, 078 

310, 537 
2, 001 

_ _ do... 

Meat  and  poultry: 

_ do _ 

93,  202 
19.  991 

93, 202 
19, 991 
80, 251 

Pork  products _ _ _ 

do 

_ do  ... 

80,  261 

Fruits  and  vegetables: 

Fruit,  fresh  and  dried _ 

_ do _ 

109, 686 
34, 970 
664 

109,  686 
34, 970 

Fruit,  canned..  _ 

_ do _ 

Dry  edible  beans _ 

Hundred- 

690 

565 

2,261 

64 

4,244 

weight. 

Potatoes _ _ 

Pound.... 

50, 822 

50, 822 

Other: 

Cotton  ((including  liners).. 
Wool _ 

Bale  _ 

8,346 

100 

2,  254 
11,976 

281 

10. 981 

Pound _ 

11,976 

453 

453 

_ do _ 

383, 397 

180, 142 

4,679 

568, 218 
10 

Hundred- 

10 

weight. 

Thousands  metric  tons _ 

87,  562.  28 

7,524 

23, 712 

9,148 

1, 050. 92 

128, 997 

1  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  incomplete  reports. 

2  Corn  equivalent  is  2,920,000  bushels  for  title  II  and  87,877,000  bushels  for  title  III. 


Table  1. — Approximate  quantities  of  commodities  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements  signed  July  1,  1954>  through  June  30,  1964 
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Table  2. — Dollar  value  of  commodities  programed  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements  signed  July  1,  1954,  through  June  80,  1964 
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Table  3. — Uses  of  foreign  currency  as  provided  in  title  I,  Public  Law  480, 
agreements  signed  July  1,  1954,  through  June  30,  1964  1 

[Amounts  are  In  thousand  dollar  equivalents  at  the  deposit  rate  of  exchange] 


Area  and  country 


Total 
amount  in 
agreements 
(market 
value 
Including 
ocean  trans¬ 
portation) 


104(c) 

common 

defense 


104(e) 
grants  for 
economic 
develop¬ 
ment 


104(e) 
loans  to 
private 
enterprise 


104(g) 
loans  to 
foreign 
govern¬ 
ments 


Other  U.S. 
uses J 


Europe: 

Austria _ 

Finland _ 

France _ 

Germany _ 

Iceland _ 

Italy . . . . 

Netherlands _ 

Poland _ 

Portugal _ 

Spain _ 

United  Kingdom _ 

Yugoslavia _ 

Total _ 

Africa: 

Congo _ 

Ethiopia _ 

Guinea _ 

Ivory  Coast _ 

Morocco _ 

Senegal _ _ _ 

Sudan _ 

Tunisia _ 

Total _ _ _ 

Near  East  and  south  Asia: 

Burma _ 

Cey'on _ 

Cyprus _ 

Greece _ 

India _ 

Indonesia _ 

Iran _ _ 

Israel _ 

Jordan _ 

Pakistan _ 

Syrian  Arab  Republic. 

Thailand.. _ _ 

Turkey _ 

United  Arab  Republic. 

Total.. _ _ 

Far  East  and  Pacific: 

China  (Taiwan) _ 

Japan _ 

Korea _ _ 

Philippines _ 

Vietnam _ _ 

Total _ 


40, 096 
43,  440 
35, 697 
11,196 
16,  233 
144, 194 
254 
534, 651 
7,082 
497, 112 
48,  540 
637,  753 


2, 006,  248 


65,116 

908 

26. 840 
3,800 

21,  870 
4, 022 

23.840 
37,  061 


183,  457 


50. 200 
29,119 

2,200 
123,  570 
2, 484. 806 
344, 625 
55, 682 
288,  526 
3,000 
1,048,810 

37.200 
4,303 

533, 956 
812, 605 


5, 818, 602 


193, 264 
146, 277 
457, 035 
46,018 
119,  597 


962, 191 


4.  433 
6,  454 


25,  453 
19,  392 


198 


3,  647 


12,  226 
92, 838 


9,910 
38, 205 


3,400 
245, 138 


140, 613 


391, 177 


48,115 


140, 811 


14,  534 


789, 624 


38, 444 


4.636 
7, 079 


3, 360 
182 
3,077 
570 
2,130 
603 
3,  576 
4,828 


15, 680 
499 
17, 321 
19, 000 
14,  273 
2,  011 
8,344 
19,  618 


50, 159 


18, 326 


79, 646 


7,900 

5,280 


10,040 


5, 900 


7,329 
788, 175 
25, 312 


79, 260 


32,600 
750 
556, 841 


5,312 
550 
11, 251 
168, 087 
22, 616 
3,  563 
46, 427 


31, 870 
11,  096 
1,100 
54,  069 
1, 212, 958 
239,  507 
29,  513 
171, 320 


51, 551 
6,  550 


101, 107 


2,340 
25, 701 


69, 638 
78, 979 


256,  707 
22, 750 
1,753 
199, 098 
579, 197 


196, 307 


1, 452, 228 


464, 524 


2, 810,  938 


100, 391 
17, 192 
387, 854 
7,489 
98,384 


600 
2, 857 


13, 156 


6,  799 
7,743 
5,688 


34, 909 
105,  538 


11, 574 


611,310 


3, 457 


33, 386 


152, 021 


14, 643 
19,  531 
29, 218 
1,196 
3,  777 
47,  709 
254 
533, 306 
3, 682 
242, 064 
10, 335 
105,  335 


1,011,050 


7,632 
227 
6,  442 
1,330 
5,467 
1,408 
7, 284 
5, 393 


35, 183 


10, 430 
7,335 
550 
40, 881 
315, 586 
57, 190 
15, 877 
38, 179 
2, 250 
101, 647 
7, 900 
2,  550 
160, 942 
128, 728 


890, 045 


44, 808 
22, 947 
61, 707 
15,902 
15,  465 


160, 829 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  14 
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Table  3. —  Uses  of  foreign  currency  as  provided  in  title  I,  Public  Law  480, 
agreements  signed  July  1,  1954,  through  June  SO,  1964  1 — Continued 

[Amounts  are  in  thousand  dollar  equivalents  at  the  deposit  rate  of  exchange] 


Area  and  country 

Total 
amount  in 
agreements 
(market 
value 
including 
ocean  trans¬ 
portation) 

104(c) 

common 

defense 

104(e) 
grants  for 
economic 
develop¬ 
ment 

104(e) 
loans  to 
private 
enterprise 

104(g) 
loans  to 
foreign 
govern¬ 
ments 

Other  U.S. 
uses 1  2 

Latin  America: 

30, 525 
32,  229 
572, 407 
67,  985 
69,  4.53 
11,554 
25, 185 
13,  872 
41,  889 
36,  747 

18,  714 
22,  744 
345, 340 
52,  974 
39,  743 
7,218 
11.389 
6,013 
23, 518 
15, 250 

11,  799 
5,611 
103. 910 
13  842 
18,  440 
3, 100 
7,  500 
3,057 
13,  837 
12, 050 

3, 874 

123, 157 

Chile _ _ - 

100 

779 

11,270 

1,201 

6,  296 
1.376 

4,  534 

9, 100 

3,366 

Total 

901, 846 

100 

126, 523 

38. 430 

542, 903 

193, 146 

Grand  total _ 

9, 872, 344 

855. 832 

1,773,178 

569, 200 

4, 375, 132 

2, 290, 253 

Uses  as  percent  of  total _ 

100 

8.7 

18 

5.8 

44.3 

23.2 

1  Many  agreements  provide  for  the  various  currency  uses  in  terms  of  percentages  of  the  amount  of  local 
currency  accruing  pursuant  to  sales  made  under  each  agreement.  In  such  cases,  amounts  included  in  this 
table  for  each  use  are  determined  by  applying  the  specified  percentages  to  the  total  dollar  amount  provided 
in  each  agreement.  Amounts  shown  include  adjustment  on  closed  out  agreements. 

2  Agreements  provide  that  a  specific  amount  of  foreign  currency  proceeds  may  be  used  under  various  U.S. 
use  categories,  including  currency  uses  which  are  limited  to  amounts  as  may  be  specified  in  appropriation 
acts.  Included  are  uses  specified  under  subsections  104  (a),  (b),  (f),  (h;,  (i),  (j),  (k),  (1),  (m),  (n),  (o),  (p), 
i(q),  (r)>  (s),  and  sometimes  (c)  and  (d),  insofar  as  specified  in  agreements. 


Table  4. — Title  II,  Public  Law  480,  transfer  authorizations  issued,  value  of  commodities  by  area  and  country,  July  1,  1954,  through  June  80,  1964 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  17. 


Table  A.— Title  II,  Public  Law  480,  transfer  authorizations  issued,  value  of  commodities  by  area  and  country,  July  1,  1954,  through  June  80 

1964 — -Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 
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Table  5. — Title  III,  Public  Law  480,  foreign  donations,  shipments,  fiscal  years  1955-64 
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lee  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  21. 
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Grenada . . . . . . 

Guadeloupe _ _ _ 

Guatemala _ 

Haiti _ _ 

Honduras _ _ _ _ 

Jamaica _ _ 

Martinique _ 

Mexico _ 

Montserrat _ _ _ 

Nicaragua . . . . . . 

Panama _ _ _ 

Paraguay _ _ _ 

Peru _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

8t.  Kitts . . . 

St.  Lucia _ 

St.  Vincent  . 

Surinam _ _ _ 

Trinidad  and  Tobago _ _ _ _ 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands.. . . 

Uruguay _ _ _ _ 

Venezuela _ _ _ _ _ 

Virgin  Islands. . 

Total _ _ _  _ 

tnber  of  countries . . . . 
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Table  6. — Summary  of  barter  contracts  entered  into  in  specified  periods.  1 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Purpose 

1954-55 
through 
June  30,  1903 

July  to 
December 
1903 

January  to 
June  1904 

Cumulative 
through 
June  30,  1904 

Stockpile: 

Strategic _ 

8 151.  5 

151.5 

1, 295. 0 

00.1 

15.0 

1, 370. 1 

Total  stockpile _ 

1, 440.  5 

00.1 

15.0 

1,  527. 0 

Supply:4 

Agency  for  International  Development _ 

Atomic  Energy  Commission _ 

33.5 

4.5 

8.5 

12.0 

4.1 

46.1 

16.5 

Dfipartment  of  Defp.nse 

84.2 

25.3 

38.7 

148.2 

Total  supply _ 

122.2 

45.8 

42.8 

210.8 

Grand  total _ _ _ 

1, 508.  7 

111.9 

57.8 

1, 738. 4 

1  Years  beginning  July  1:  Based  on  barter  operating  records. 

1  Adjustments  have  been  made  to  reflect  net  transfers  of  materials  valued  at  $258,000,000  to  supplemental 
stockpile. 

8  Materials  transferred  or  to  be  transferred  to  supplemental  stockpile  with  reimbursement  as  provided 
by  sec.  200  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1950. 

*  Strategic  and  other  materials,  equipment,  goods  and  services  for  other  Government  agencies.  Adjust¬ 
ments  have  been  made  to  reflect  transfers  of  $8,8^0,000  acquired  for  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
$4,100,000  acquired  for  Department  of  Defense,  to  the  supplemental  stockpile  from  July  1954  through  June 
1904. 


Table  7. — Dollar  value  of  commodities  programed  under  title  IV,  Public  Law  480  agreements  signed  July  1,  1961,  through  June  SO,  1964 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  24. 
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SECTION-BY-SECTION  EXPLANATION 

Public  Law  480  amendments 

Section  1  of  the  bill,  as  amended  by  the  committee  makes  a  number 
of  amendments  to  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress. 

Exchange  rates. — Paragraph  (1)  amends  section  101(f)  of  Public 
Law  480  to  assure  that  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  title  1  commodi¬ 
ties  for  foreign  currencies  realistic  exchange  rates  will  be  obtained. 
Section  101(f)  as  added  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961  required  the 
President  to  obtain  exchange  rates  on  title  1  sales  which  were  not  less 
favorable  to  the  United  States  than  the  rates  at  which  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  could  buy  currencies  from  U.S.  disbursing  officers. 
The  purpose  of  section  101(f)  was  to  obtain  realistic  exchange  rates 
so  that  the  amount  of  foreign  currency  received  would  truly  represent 
the  value  of  the  commodities  sold.  If  the  United  States  receives 
foreign  currencies  which  purport  to  reflect  the  value  of  the  commodi- 
|  ties,  but  which,  because  of  the  exchange  rate  agreed  upon,  represent 
only  a  fraction  of  the  value  of  the  commodities,  the  sale  does  not 
present  a  true  picture  of  the  transaction. 

In  addition,  Congress  has  spelled  out  the  types  of  aid  to  which  the 
foreign  currencies  may  be  put.  Grants,  particularly,  have  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  congressional  appropriation  control,  unless  the  President  has 
exercised  a  statutory  waiver  authority.  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  1 
of  this  bill  repeals  that  waiver  authority  and  provides  greater  con¬ 
gressional  control  over  the  uses  of  these  foreign  currencies.  But  the 
statutory  safeguards  and  congressional  control  can  be  applied  only 
to  foreign  currencies.  Any  concession  that  is  received  as  a  result  of 
unrealistic  exchange  rates  is  not  subject  to  these  controls.  Such  a 
concession  may  result  in  a  consumer  subsidy,  a  processor  subsidy,  or 
a  general  grant,  with  no  restrictions,  to  the  importing  country. 

After  section  101(f)  was  added  to  the  law  the  rate  at  which  the  U.S. 
Government  agencies  could  buy  the  foreign  currencies  of  two  countries 
was  reduced  to  the  unrealistic  low  rate  at  which  title  I  commodities 
were  being  sold.  This,  of  course,  was  not  the  intention  of  section 
101(f).  It  was  designed  to  raise  the  exchange  rates  on  title  I  sales, 
not  to  reduce  the  rates  on  sales  to  Government  agencies. 

In  order  to  correct  this  situation  Congress  amended  section  101(f) 
last  year  to  require  the  President  to  obtain  exchange  rates  not  less 
favorable  than  the  highest  exchange  rates  legally  obtainable  from  the 
Government  or  agencies  thereof  in  the  respective  countries.  This 
new  provision  has  also  been  the  subject  of  differing  constructions,  some 
agencies  interpreting  it  as  requiring  the  use  of  the  highest  rate  that 
is  legal  for  any  purpose,  while  others  have  suggested  that  it  means  the 
legal  rate  for  comparable  transactions.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain 
language  that  is  not  open  to  some  loophole,  but  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  contains  the  tightest  language  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  this  committee  have  been  able  to  develop.  Section 
101(f),  as  amended  by  the  committee  amendment,  provides  that  we 
will  receive  the  highest  rate  legally  obtainable  from  anyone,  whether 
Government  agency  or  not,  and  a  rate  that  is  not  less  favorable  than 
the  highest  rate  obtainable  by  any  other  nation. 

Convertibility . — Paragraph  (2)  would  add  a  new  section  101(g)  to  the 
act  to  require  that  foreign  currencies  received  from  title  I  sales  be 
convertible  to  dollars  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  the 
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circumstances  in  each  case.  The  United  States  should  obtain  payment 
in  convertible  currency  to  the  extent  that  that  is  possible  and  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act,  eventually  so  that  title  I  sales 
may  as  rapidly  as  is  feasible  be  transformed  into  regular  commercial 
trade. 

Ocean  freight  charges.- — Paragraph  (3)  amends  section  102  of  the 
act  by  providing  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  finance 
only  that  part  of  the  ocean  freight  charges  on  commodities  trans¬ 
ported  in  U.S.-flag  vessels,  pursuant  to  the  Cargo  Preference  Act, 
which  is  higher  than  the  world  rate. 

The  U.S. -flagship  owners  should  look  to  the  receiving  countries 
for  the  basic  charges. 

It  is  an  almost  unbelievable  fact  that  the  Department’s  estimate 
of  $1,042,200,000  for  financing  the  ocean  transportation  of  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities  which  it  has  sold  or  contracted  to  sell 
under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  is  greater  than  the  total  amount  received 
by  CCC  to  date  from  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  ($907  mill  on).  | 
Thus  the  estimated  freight  bill  financed  by  CCC  exceeds  the  amount 
of  the  proceeds  received  by  CCC  by  approximately  $135  million. 

Under  the  Cargo  Preference  Act,  at  least  50  percent  of  the  com¬ 
modities  shipped  must  move  in  American  bottoms.  The  freight  rates 
charged  by  American-flag  ships  are  twice  as  much,  or  more,  as  the 
rates  charged  for  shipment  in  foreign  bottoms.  It  has  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  United  States  to  pay  the  American  ship  line  the  total 
freight  bill  in  U.S.  dollars,  which  is  then  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
commodities.  The  recipient  countries,  however,  pay  in  foreign 
currency  only  the  amount  of  freight  which  would  have  been  paid  for 
shipment  in  their  own  or  other  foreign  country  flag  ships.  The 
recipient  countries  favor  shipping  in  U.S.  bottoms  as  it  permits  them 
to  add  the  ocean  transportation  costs  to  the  sales  proceeds,  the 
greatest  percentage  of  which  is  then  loaned  or  granted  back  to  them. 

In  a  number  of  coim tries,  this  practice  also  contributes  to  the  problems 
of  “excess  currencies.”  It  would  seemingly  be  more  practical  for 
the  United  States  to  pay  only  the  freight  differential  in  dollars  and 
have  the  shipowners  collect  the  currency  of  the  recipient  country 
for  the  balance.  Consideration  also  should  be  given  to  having  the 
freight  differential  paid  by  the  appropriate  agency  concerned  with  ( 
shipping,  so  that  this  subsidy  could  be  coordinated  with  the  shipping 
subsidy  differential  directly  appropriated  by  Congress.  The  ocean 
transportation  charges  now  added  to  the  price  of  the  commodities, 
cumulatively,  represent  approximately  12)4  of  their  value. 

Budget  treatment. — Paragraph  (4)  requires  that  when  the  budget  is 
presented  to  the  Congress  by  the  President,  expenditures  under  Public 
Law  480  shall  be  classified  as  expenditures  for  international  affairs  and 
finance  rather  than  for  agriculture  and  agricultural  resources. 

The  committee  has  long  felt  that  appropriations  charged  to  agri¬ 
culture  are  overstated  in  a  number  of  ways  because  the  use  of  the 
funds  relate  not  only  to  costs  of  farm  drograms  but  to  programs  that 
are  for  the  general  welfare.  Expenditures  under  Public  Law  480  are 
clearly  expenditures  for  international  affairs  and  should  be  so  classified. 

Title  I  authorization. — Paragraph  (5)  authorizes  arguments  to  be 
entered  into  under  title  I  during  the  2-year  period  1965-66  in  an 
amount  which  does  not  call  for  appropriation  to  reimburse  CCC  in  a 
total  amount  in  excess  of  $2.7  billion  plus  the  unused  authorization 
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from  prior  years  and  limits  agreements  during  each  of  the  2  years  to 
not  more  than  $2.5  billion. 

The  new  $2.7  billion  authorization  for  title  I  sales,  plus  an  estimated 
$1.3  billion  in  unused  previous  authorizations  and  reimbursements 
from  other  agencies,  the  agreements  signed  under  title  I  may  equal  the 
average  of  the  past  several  years. 

The  committee  felt  that  both  the  size  and  importance  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  required  constant  and  close  review  and  therefore  limited  the 
extension  of  both  titles  I  and  II  to  2  years. 

Proposed  legislation  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  have  included  a  provision  authorizing  agreements  to  be  entered 
into  in  an  additional  amount  equal  to  amounts  received  in  U.S.  dollars 
as  loan  repayments  or  as  reimbursements  from  other  agencies.  The 
committee  dropped  this  provision  as  not  being  necessary,  since  the 
Department  has  advised  the  committee  that  the  authority  to  use  loan 
repayments  for  entering  into  additional  agreements  was  of  only 
limited  importance  and  since  the  authority  to  use  reimbursements 
from  other  agencies  to  enter  into  additional  agreements  is  already 
clearly  authorized  by  law. 

Internal  security. — Paragraph  (6)  amends  section  104(c)  to  make 
specific  provision  for  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  internal  security. 
Section  104(c)  of  the  law  authorized  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  to 
procure  military  equipment,  materials,  facilities,  and  services  for  the 
common  defense. 

Paragraph  (6)  amends  section  104(c)  to  authorize  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  to  procure  equipment,  materials,  facilities,  and  services  for 
the  common  defense,  including  internal  security. 

This  additional  authority  makes  it  clear  that  foreign  currencies  can 
be  used  for  activities  conducted  by  either  civilian  or  military  organiza¬ 
tions  in  support  of  counterinsurgency  programs,  such  as  the  Vietnam 
strategic  hamlet  program,  and  other  activities  vital  to  counteract 
Communist-inspired  subversion  and  insurgency. 

Cooley  loans. — Paragraph  (7)  amends  section  104(e)  of  the  act  to 
strike  out  the  25-percent  maximum  limit  previously  imposed  on  the 
use  of  currencies  generated  from  title  I  sales  for  so-called  cooley  loans 
(loans  to  U.S.  business  firms  for  business  development  and  trade 
expansion  in  friendly  countries  and  loans  to  foreign  firms  engaged  in 
further  utilization  of  U.S.  agricultural  products).  The  committee  feels 
that  private  business  can  and  should  play  a  much  greater  role  in  the 
economic  development  of  friendly  countries  being  assisted  by  Public 
Law  480  title  I  programs,  and  it  insists  that  a  substantially  larger 
percentage  of  the  foreign  currency  proceeds  from  such  sales  be  utilized 
for  loans  to  private  business  to  accomplish  such  objectives. 

Section  104(e)  of  Public  Law  480  formerly  provided  that  “not 
more  than  25  percent”  of  the  proceeds  of  title  I  sales  “shall  be  available 
for”  loans  to  private  U.S.  business  for  use  in  economic  development 
in  recipient  countries  and  to  other  private  businesses  for  development 
of  the  U.S.  agricultural  markets.  The  statistical  analysis  of  the 
administration  of  this  section  indicates  that  since  1957,  out  of  $5,728,- 
655,000  title  I  sales  only  $405,675,000  (7.08  percent)  as  of  December 
31,  1963,  had  been  set  aside  for  this  purpose  and  of  this  amount  only 
$179,300,000  (3.1  percent)  had  actually  been  lent  as  of  that  date. 
This  record  is  not  responsive  to  the  committee’s  original  expectations 
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and  not  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  administration  to  encourage 
economic  development  through  private  enterprise. 

The  committee  expects  the  responsible  agency  to  accept,  tabulate, 
and  process  all  properly  executed  loan  applications  for  Cooley  funds. 
The  responsible  agency  shall  then  take  whatever  steps  necessary  to 
provide  the  funds  needed  to  satisfy  all  loan  requests  which  are  likely 
to  bring  about  “business  development  and  trade  expansion”  in  the 
recipient  countries  and  which  the  agency,  applying  normal  commercial 
banking  standards,  has  reasonable  assurance  will  be  repaid. 

The  committee  notes  that  the  AID  agency  has  established  the  policy 
that  in  some  countries  Cooley  funds  are  to  be  available  only  for  fixed 
investments  and  not  for  working  capital  requirements.  Loans  for 
working  capital  requirements  of  existing  productive  facilities,  especially 
in  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  where  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  funds 
on  reasonable  terms,  contributes  greatly  to  economic  development. 
The  committee  is  informed  that  the  aforementioned  AID  agency 
policy  has  been  necessitated  by  an  insufficient  amount  of  local  cur¬ 
rency  being  allocated  for  Cooley  loans.  It  will,  therefore,  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  responsible  agency  to  establish  an  adequate  reserve  of 
Cooley  funds  to  meet  the  requirements — both  for  fixed  assets  invest¬ 
ment  and  working  capital  needs — reasonably  to  be  anticipated  in  each 
recipient  country. 

Congressional  control  over  grants  and  loan  payments. — Paragraph  (8) 
amends  section  104  of  the  act  to  require  congressional  appropriation 
authority  to  make  outright  grants  of  U.S. -owned  foreign  currencies 
which  have  been  generated  by  title  I  sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  and  also  to  require  appropriation  authority  for  the  use  of 
foreign  currencies  derived  from  payment  of  interest  or  repayments  of 
principal  on  loans  made  under  this  section. 

From  the  inception  of  the  act  through  December  31,  1963,  approx¬ 
imately  the  equivalent  of  $2.5  billion  or  25.7  percent  of  the  total 
foreign  currency  proceeds  from  title  I  sales  have  been  granted  away, 
all  without  congressional  appropriation  sanction. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  provide  the  same  degree  of 
control  over  grants  of  U.S. -owned  foreign  currencies  as  is  provided  in 
the  regular  foreign  assistance  legislation  over  dollar  grants;  also  to 
coordinate  all  foreign  assistance  grants  and  to  assure  that  grants  of 
foreign  currencies  are  used  in  place  of  dollar  grants  rather  than  being 
supplementary  thereto.  Further  the  making  of  such  grants  subject 
to  congressional  appropriation  control  will  not  only  require  that  such 
grants  be  justified  before  a  congressional  committee  but  will  also  have 
the  effect  of  reimbursing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  part  for 
the  cost  of  the  commodities,  the  sale  of  which  generated  the  currencies 
in  question. 

The  requirement  that  foreign  currencies  derived  from  interest 
payments  or  repayments  of  principal  on  Public  Law  480  loans  be 
subject  to  congressional  appropriation  control,  likewise,  places  the 
same  requirement  on  such  foreign  currencies  as  are  placed  on  dollar 
appropriations  in  the  regular  foreign  assistance  legislation.  Once  the 
interest  or  loan  repayment  is  made  the  currencies  no  longer  are 
restricted  by  the  provisions  of  the  original  sale  agreements  and 
accordingly  should  be  treated  as  any  other  U.S. -owned  currency. 

Restriction  on  U.S.  uses. — Paragraph  (9)  prohibits  the  imposition 
of  any  restrictions,  other  than  those  contained  in  the  act,  on  the  use 
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by  U.S.  agencies  of  foreign  currencies  reserved  for  U.S.  uses.  Foreign 
currencies  reserved  for  such  uses  should  be  freely  available  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  U.S.  agencies  in  the  purchasing  country,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  meet  any  obligations  of  U.S.  agencies  to  the  Government  of 
the  purchasing  country.  Paragraph  (9)  would  prohibit  the  imposition 
of  any  such  restrictions  in  the  agreement;  and  would  further  provide 
that  if  the  foreign  currency  is  not  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  any 
particular  obligation  to  any  agency  of  the  purchasing  country,  the 
agreement  must  provide  for  converting  such  currency  into  a  currency 
which  can  be  used  to  pay  such  obligation.  Thus,  for  example, 
charges  for  use  of  the  Suez  Canal  are  required  to  be  paid  in  convertible 
currencies.  Any  agreement  hereafter  made  with  the  United  Arab 
Republic  must  provide  for  some  arrangement  under  which  the 
Egyptian  pounds  can  either  be  used  to  pay  such  charges  when  incurred 
by  Government  agencies,  or  be  converted  into  currencies  which  can 
be  used  to  pay  such  charges. 

Presidential  reports.- — -Paragraph  (10)  amends  section  108  to  require 
the  filing  of  a  report  on  the  activities  under  Public  Law  480  once  each 
year  rather  than  every  6  months. 

Title  II  authorization: — Paragraph  (11)  extends  title  II  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  a  period  of  2  years  until  December  31,  1966,  and  provides 
for  an  increase  in  the  annual  title  II  authorization  to  $375  million 
compared  with  the  present  $300  million,  plus,  as  at  present,  the  unused 
authorization  for  the  preceding  year. 

In  addition,  this  paragraph  would  extend  to  title  III  and  related 
shipments  the  authority,  which  is  now  provided  for  title  II  shipments, 
to  pay  general  average  contributions  from  title  II  funds.  Under 
general  average  arrangements,  risks  and  losses  to  a  vessel  and  its  cargo 
are  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  vessel,  the  cargo  and 
the  freight  to  be  earned. 

Extension  oj  titles  I  and  II. —  Paragraph  (12)  extends  titles  I  and  II 
through  1966.  They  would  otherwise  expire  on  December  31  of  this 
year. 

Interest  rates  on  title  IV  sales. — Paragraph  (13)  amends  section  403 
of  title  IV  of  the  act  to  require  that  credit  extended  for  the  purchase 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  under  this  title  shall  bear  interest 
at  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  but  not  less  than  the  cost 
of  the  funds  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

At  the  present  time  title  IV  provides  for  interest  at  not  more  than 
the  cost  to  the  Treasury.  The  committee  feels  that  it  is  not  asking 
too  much  for  the  importing  countries  to  pay  the  cost  of  money  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Foreign  currency  sales  to  U.S.  citizens. — Section  2  provides  that 
sales  to  U.S.  citizens  may  be  included  among  the  uses  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  provided  for  by  title  I  sabs  agreements.  Section  612(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  now  authorizes  the  sale  to  U.S.  citizens  of 
foreign  currencies  where  such  sale  is  not  prohibited  by  the  agreement 
with  the  foreign  country.  By  including  such  sales  among  the  purposes 
specified  in  section  104  of  the  act,  it  is  hoped  that  title  I  agreements 
will  provide  for  such  sales  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

Section  2  also  amends  section  612(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  by  redesignating  it  as  section  104(t)  of  Public  Law  480  and 
by  providing  that  the  dollars  received  from  the  sale  of  title  I  foreign 
currencies  to  U.S.  citizens  for  travel  and  other  purposes  be  deposited 
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to  the  account  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  rather  than  to 
miscellaneous  receipts  in  the  Treasury.  The  term  “U.S.  citizens”  as 
used  in  this  provision  includes  U.S.  corporations  operating  abroad  and 
U.S.  voluntary  agencies  (such  as  CARE),  as  well  as  U.S.  religious 
groups. 

Extra-long-staple  cotton  export  sales. — Section  3  directs  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  sell  or  otherwise  make  available  surplus 
extra-long-staple  cotton  at  prices  not  above  those  of  other  exporting 
countries. 

Extra-long-staple  cotton  is  a  specialty  cotton  grown  primarily  in 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  west  Texas. 

U.S.  producers  of  this  cotton  organized  the  SuPima  Association 
of  America  to  stabilize  the  industry  and  develop  a  growing  market  for 
their  product.  The  promotion  program  is  voluntarily  financed  by 
farmers  in  an  amount  equaling  more  than  1  percent  of  the  gross  value 
of  their  production. 

In  order  to  make  their  cotton  competitive,  growers  have  twice 
asked  Congress  to  lower  their  price  support.  As  a  result  of  the  SuPima 
program,  consumption  of  extra  long  staple  more  than  doubled  from 
1958  to  1961,  reaching  almost  100,000  bales. 

Extra-long  staple  cotton  plays  an  important  role  in  the  economy 
of  the  areas  where  it  is  grown.  It  provides  about  $40  million  annually 
in  new  wealth,  to  say  nothing  of  the  subsequent  income  created  by 
its  movement  through  the  market. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  last  10  years,  this  cotton  is  in  surplus  supply 
in  the  United  States. 

Imports  of  85,000  bales  annually  (the  amount  of  the  import  quota) 
mean  that  U.S.  farmers  are  the  residual  suppliers  in  the  American 
market.  Since  foreign  producing  countries  undercut  the  American 
price  in  its  own  market,  U.S.  farmers  must  make  the  full  adjustment 
to  meet  changes  in  the  domestic  demand. 

At  the  present  time  total  stocks  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  amount 
to  approximately  299,000  bales,  of  which  105,000  is  so-called  stockpile 
cotton.  CCC  stocks  of  American-Egyptian  cotton  amount  to  about 
133,000  bales  in  which  they  have  about  $35  million  invested. 

To  dispose  of  this  surplus  entirely  by  an  acreage  reduction  would 
so  drastically  curtail  production  that  farmers  would  be  unable  to 
operate  efficiently.  Growers,  therefore,  proposed  a  joint  Government- 
farmer  program  to  remedy  the  difficulty. 

They  asked  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  export  at  least 
125,000  bales  by  August  1,  1965.  The  Department  has  three  ways 
to  do  this  either  singly  or  in  combination— barter,  financing  under 
Public  Law  480,  or  an  export  subsidy.  The  cost  of  the  export  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  the  equivalent  of  about  3  years’  carrying  charges. 

Outside  the  United  States,  the  supply  situation  is  the  reverse  of 
what  it  is  here.  Demand  is  greater  than  the  supply  and  prices  have 
risen  rather  sharply.  This  is  a  most  ideal  time  to  export  the  U.S. 
surplus  to  foreign  markets. 

Producers  recognize  that  some  reduction  in  acreage  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  but  even  in  the  face  of  this,  they  were  willing  to  take  a  lower 
price  support  in  an  effort  to  encourage  consumption.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  already  announced  a  reduction  in  the  price 
support  on  the  1964  crop  of  7.5  percent  below  the  level  for  the  1963 
crop. 
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Inasmuch  as  American  upland  cotton  is  presently  being  exported 
with  Government  help,  the  committee  felt  it  only  fair  to  extend  the 
same  privilege  to  the  producers  of  extra-long  staple  cotton. 

DEPARTMENTAL  VIEWS 

Department  op  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  18,  1964- 

Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

President  pro  tempore, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Hayden:  One  of  the  deep  satisfactions  that  come 
to  me  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  the  fact  that  I  am  able  to  play  a 
part  in  carrying  forward  our  Nation’s  highly  successful  agricultural 
export  program  under  Public  Law  480.  I  know  that  many  of  my 
friends  in  Congress  feel  exactly  the  same  way. 

|  Public  Law  480  currently  is  making  a  greater  contribution  than 
at  any  time  in  its  nearly  10  years  of  operation.  Shipments  of  U.S. 
agricultural  products  under  the  program  reached  an  alltime  high 
record  of  more  than  $1.6  billion,  export  market  value,  in  calendar  year 
1963.  Not  only  are  such  shipments  putting  food  and  fiber  into  the 
hands  of  needy  foreign  friends  and  accelerating  their  growth  programs, 
but  also  they  effectively  serve  our  farm  and  business  communities  by 
building  future  foreign  markets  for  our  efficiently  produced  abundance. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  on  our  farms  and  in  our  towns  and 
cities  depend  wholly  or  substantially  on  the  production,  processing, 
transporting,  and  related  activities  brought  about  by  Public  Law  480. 

The  programs,  operating  in  more  than  100  nations,  have  begun  to 
make  a  contribution  to  economic  growth  that  is  even  more  dramatic. 
More  than  half  a  million  workers  in  19  countries  are  paid  directly  in 
U.S.  food  under  Public  Law  480  food-for-work  programs.  Many 
thousands  more  are  employed  as  a  direct  result  of  the  use  of  local 
currencies  for  economic  development  projects. 

Titles  I  and  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public  Law  480,  83d  Cong.),  are  author¬ 
ized  through  the  remainder  of  this  calendar  year.  I  am  enclosing  a 
I  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  extend  these  authorities. 

It  is  proposed  that  (1)  the  authority  to  enter  into  agreements  under 
title  I  be  extended  5  calendar  years  through  December  31,  1969,  and 
increased  by  $7.1  billion  for  the  5-year  period  with  a  limitation  of 
$2.5  billion  in  any  calendar  year  with  provision  for  the  carryover  of 
uncommitted  authorizations  from  prior  years,  (2)  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  be  authorized  for  procurement  of  equipment,  materials, 
facilities,  and  services  for  internal  security  programs,  in  addition  to 
the  military  categories  presently  authorized  for  the  common  defense, 
(3)  the  existing  25-percent  limitation  on  loans  to  private  business 
firms  be  eliminated,  (4)  authorization  be  included  for  the  sale  of  title  I 
currencies  for  dollars  to  voluntary  agencies  and  to  U.S. -flag  vessels 
for  payment  of  certain  expenses  incurred  under  the  act,  (5)  the  require¬ 
ment  of  reports  on  activities  under  the  act  be  changed  from  every  6 
months  to  each  year,  and  (6)  the  title  II  authority  be  increased  to 
$450  million  for  each  of  the  calendar  years  1965  through  1969  and 
authority  to  make  general  average  contributions  be  extended  to  title 
III  and  related  shipments. 
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Title  I  of  Public  Law  480  authorizes  the  President  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  friendly  nations  or  organizations  of  friendly  nations 
to  provide  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  tor  foreign 
currencies.  Congressional  authorizations  for  the  5-year  period  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1960,  through  December  31,  1964,  total  $9.5  billion,  with  a 
maximum  of  $2.5  billion  during  each  of  the  calendar  years  1961  through 
1964.  Programing  for  the  past  5  years  resulted  in  costs  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  approximately  $9  billion.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  anticipated  that  dollar  reimbursements  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  from  other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  as  a 
result  of  loan  repayments  and  sales  of  title  I  currencies  will  provide 
approximately  $1  billion  so  that  authorization  of  further  appropria¬ 
tions  of  $7.1  billion  plus  carryover  of  uncommitted  authorizations  will 
be  sufficient.  Public  Law  87-128  which  extended  title  I  authority 
through  December  31,  1964,  did  not  include  the  provision  for  the 
carryover  of  uncommitted  authorizations  from  prior  years  which  had 
been  included  in  previous  extensions  of  title  I.  The  enclosed  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  requests  that  this  provision  be  restored  to  eliminate 
administrative  and  accounting  problems  which  have  resulted. 

The  request  for  a  5-year  extension  of  the  title  I  program  is  presented 
to  permit  continuation  of  orderly  programing  and  shipment  of  agri¬ 
cultural  surplus  to  food  and  fiber  deficit  areas  of  the  world,  principally 
less  developed  nations.  Enactment  of  the  proposal  will  facilitate 
efforts  to  make  maximum  utilization  of  our  agricultural  abundance 
under  the  food-for-peace  program  and  to  continue  to  negotiate  agree¬ 
ments  on  a  long-term  basis  where  there  are  opportunities  to  program 
commodities  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  American  agriculture  to  do  so. 

The  foreign  currency  uses  now  include  authorization  for  procure¬ 
ment  of  military  equipment,  materials,  facilities,  and  services  for  the 
common  defense.  In  order  to  make  clear  that  this  authority  can  be 
used  for  activities  in  support  of  counterinsurgency  programs,  such  as 
the  Vietnam  strategic  hamlet  program,  and  other  activities  vital  to 
counteract  Communist-inspired  subversion  and  insurgency,  we  are 
requesting  that  the  authority  be  changed  to  delete  reference  to 
“military”  goods  and  services  and  to  make  explicit  that  the  authority 
may  be  used  to  procure  any  goods  and  services  necessary  for  the 
“common  defense”  including  within  that  concept  “internal  security 
programs.” 

Public  Law  480  now  provides  a  limit  of  25  percent  on  the  amount 
•of  foreign  currency  that  can  be  set  aside  in  each  agreement  for  loans 
to  private  business  firms.  There  may  be  occasions  when  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  developing  countries  and  to  the  United  States  to 
provide  for  a  larger  share  of  title  I  currency  for  this  purpose. 

Amendment  of  section  104  is  requested  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
title  I  foreign  currencies  to  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  for  use  in  paying 
expenses  abroad  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  donated  com¬ 
modities  and  to  U.S. -flag  vessels  for  use  in  paying  port  fees,  unloading, 
lightering,  and  other  charges  at  destination  in  connection  with  the 
carrying  of  Public  Law  480  cargo.  It  is  now  necessary  for  these  users 
to  purchase  foreign  currencies  abroad  to  pay  these  expenses  and  the 
sale  of  title  I  currencies  for  this  purpose  would  represent  a  dollar 
saving  to  the  United  States  in  countries  where  it  is  not  necessary  to 
purchase  currencies  to  meet  other  U.S.  obligations.  This  amendment 
would  facilitate  the  negotiation  of  agreements  providing  for  the  use 
of  funds  for  these  purposes. 
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The  act  provides  that  a  report  on  activities  he  made  every  6  months. 
The  19th  semiannual  report  now  in  preparation,  as  well  as  the  several 
immediately  preceding  reports,  reveal  that  these  summaries  of 
statistics  and  factual  information  will  serve  the  purpose  at  consider¬ 
ably  lower  cost  if  they  are  submitted  annually.  Additional  timely 
information  is  made  available  to  the  committees,  Congress,  and  the 
public  as  it  becomes  available  and  is  most  useful. 

In  order  to  permit  continuation  of  useful  activities  which  have  been 
possible  under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  (relating  to  famine  relief 
and  other  assistance),  it  is  proposed  that  this  authority  be  extended 
for  5  calendar  years  through  December  31,  1969.  It  is  also  proposed 
that  the  authorization  be  increased  to  $450  million  per  calendar  year. 
This  amount  along  with  uncommitted  authorizations  from  prior  years 
will  provide  for  an  expansion  in  the  economic  and  community  develop¬ 
ment  programs  authorized  under  section  202.  The  current  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  title  II  programs  is  $300  million  per  calendar  year.  However, 
by  utilizing  uncommitted  authorizations  from  prior  years,  programing 
for  fiscal  year  1963  was  at  a  rate  of  $354  million.  Section  203  of 
Public  Law  480  also  authorizes  the  use  of  title  II  funds  to  pay  certain 
transportation  costs  on  commodities  donated  under  section  416  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  authorizes  the  payment 
of  charges  for  general  average  contributions  from  title  II  funds.  It  is 
proposed  that  language  be  inserted  to  extend  the  authority  for  the 
payment  of  charges  for  general  average  contributions  to  commodities 
donated  under  section  416  and  related  statutes  when  title  II  funds  are 
used  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  increasing  operations  under 
title  II,  enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  would  result  in  no 
increase  in  employment  or  administrative  costs  in  the  fiscal  year  1965. 
The  program  cost  of  $1.5  billion  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1965 
takes  into  account  the  proposed  amendments. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation  would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman,  Secretary. 


Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  16,  1964 . 

B-140093. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

17. S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  letter  of  May  18,  1964,  requests  our 
comments  on  S.  2687,  which  would  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  22  U.S.C. 
1922  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “Public  Law  480”),  and  make  certain 
amendments  thereto. 

The  extension  of  Public  Law  480  involves  matters  of  policy  which 
are  primarily  for  determination  by  the  Congress  and  ones  on  which 
we  have  no  recommendations  to  make.  We  do  have  some  comments, 
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however,  as  a  result  of  our  reviews  of  Public  Law  480  and  foreign 
assistance  programs  which  we  believe  warrant  serious  consideration 
by  the  Congress. 

Section  3  of  S.  2687  would  amend  section  103(b)  of  Public  Law  480 
to  provide  that  agreements  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  under  title  I  shall  not  be  entered  into  which  call  for  appro¬ 
priations  to  reimburse  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  in  an 
amount  in  excess  of  $7.1  billion  in  the  5-year  period  starting  January 
1,  1965,  in  addition  to  unused  authorizations  from  prior  years.  Agree¬ 
ments  during  any  one  of  such  5  years  may  not  be  entered  into  which 
wouhl  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  CCC  in  an  amount  in 
excess  of  $2.5  billion.  However,  these  limits  can  be  exceeded  by  the 
amount  of  loan  repayments  received  in  dollars  under  title  I  or  certain 
dollar  amounts  received  as  reimbursements  from  other  agencies  for 
the  purchase  of  foreign  currencies. 

Data  submitted  by  the  executive  branch  indicates  that  the  forego¬ 
ing  authorization  is  designed  to  permit  commodities  in  the  amount  of 
$9  billion,  including  associated  costs,  to  be  sold  under  title  I  in  the 
5-year  period.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine,  the  data 
submitted  to  the  Congress  justified  this  amount  solely  on  estimates 
that  annual  sales  will  be  reached  during  1965-69  in  the  same  volume 
as  the  annual  level  of  title  I  sales  for  the  past  5  years.  Once  this 
total  amount  is  authorized  the  proposed  title  I  sales,  programs  of  the 
executive  agencies  are  not  subjected  to  annual  appropriation  reviews 
by  the  Congress.  Annual  appropriations  are  made  by  the  Congress, 
however,  based  on  estimates  of  amounts  necessary  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  commodities  to  be  shipped 
abroad  under  the  title  I  program  during  the  budget  year  and  for 
prior  year  costs  not  previously  reimbursed. 

Under  this  arrangement  the  executive  branch  has  almost  unlimited 
discretion  within  the  $9  billion  ceiling,  to  determine  such  matters  as 
the  countries  with  whom  sales  agreements  will  be  made,  the  amounts 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  that  will  be  sold  in  each  coun¬ 
try  and  the  type  of  commodities  to  be  included  in  the  sales.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  executive  branch  has  wide  latitude  in  determining  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  sale  in  such  matters,  such  as  whether  sales  of  surplus 
commodities  will  be  for  local  currency,  U.S.  dollars,  or  long-term 
credits;  the  amounts  of  sales  proceeds  to  be  made  available  for  loans 
or  grants  to  the  recipient  country;  and  the  amounts  of  sales  proceeds 
which  will  be  made  available  for  U.S.  uses. 

It  is  evident  that  Public  Law  480  title  I  sales  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  are  not  strictly  commercial  transactions  since  the  sales 
proceeds  which  accure  to  the  United  States  are  in  the  local  currencies 
of  the  recipient  country,  most  of  which  are  given  back  to  the  country 
in  the  form  of  loans  or  grants.  Such  “sales”  are  but  one  part  of  the 
total  program  of  economic  assistance  provided  to  achieve  U.S.  foreign 
policy  objectives.  However,  no  equivalent  degree  of  congressional 
review  exists  over  the  programs  and  conditions  under  which  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  are  provided  to  foreign  countries  similar  to 
that  which  exists  over  other  elements  of  the  foreign  assistance  program. 
Since  such  commodities  are  an  integral  part  of  the  foreign  assistance 
program  and  provide  resources  for  economic  development  and  other 
purposes  which  differ  only  in  composition  from  the  other  kinds  of 
resources  provided  to  these  countries  under  foreign  assistance  legisla- 
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tion,  the  Congress  may  wish  to  consider  the  desirability  of  requiring 
the  executive  agencies  to  submit  annual  justifications,  as  part  of  the 
appropriation  process,  for  the  sales  programs  which  are  proposed  under 
title  I,  taking  into  account  such  matters  as  the  ability  of  the  recipient 
countries  to  procure  the  commodities  with  dollars  or  on  long-term 
credit,  the  extent  of  foreign  currencies  currently  being  held  by  the 
United  States  in  these  countries,  the  extent  to  which  additional  title 
I  sales  would  increase  such  holdings  and  the  purposes  for  which  the 
local  currencies  would  be  used.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  sub¬ 
stituting  the  language  “not  to  exceed  $2,500,000,000  provided  annually 
in  appropriation  acts,”  for  the  phrase  “in  excess  of  $2,500,000,000”  in 
line  19,  page  2,  of  S.  26S7.  In  this  manner,  the  Congress  would  be  in  a 
position  to  (1)  evaluate  the  economic  assistance  being  furnished  in  the 
form  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  the  light  of  other  types 
of  assistance  being  provided,  (2)  consider  the  impact  of  the  Public 
Law  480  program  on  the  overall  program  of  the  United  States  to 
achieve  its  economic  and  political  objectives  in  each  of  the  recipient 
countries,  and  (3)  assure  optimum  movement  abroad  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities. 

The  foregoing  would  appear  to  be  especially  pertinent  in  light  of 
the  following  considerations: 

1.  Very  large  amounts  of  local  currencies  have  accrued  in  many 
countries  from  title  I  sales  which  are  excess  to  any  foreseeable  needs 
of  the  United  States  and  which  may  present  considerable  difficulties 
to  the  countries  concerned.  Continued  accumulation  of  such  excesses 
under  the  broad  authority  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  executive 
agencies  to  provide  additional  commodities  to  foreign  countries  and 
incur  additional  associated  costs  totaling  $9  billion  may  compound 
these  difficulties.  The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  U.S.  hold¬ 
ings  of  local  currencies  in  countries  which  have  been  determined  to 
be  excess  currency  countries. 


Equivalent  value  in  millions  of  dollars,  at 
the  then  current  rate  of  exchange 


Country  and  currency 


June  1961 

June  1962 

June  1963 

$977 

$1,022 

393 

$1,010 

442 

349 

104 

178 

279 

United  Arab  Republic  (pounds) _ 

129 

156 

211 

209 

165 

190 

Tsrup.l  (pnnnd.s)  ___  _  _  ... 

72 

47 

68 

37 

33 

32 

Tndnnfisia'mipish)  _ 

78 

96 

i  21 

Change  in  exchange  rate  during  fiscal  year  1963  caused  $130,000,000  decrease. 


2.  Public  Law  480  exports  of  farm  products  during  fiscal  year  1963 
account  for  30  percent  of  the  total  agricultural  exports  of  the  United 
States.  They  represent  76  percent  of  all  wheat  exported,  21  percent 
of  total  edibie  vegetable  oil  exports,  58  percent  of  total  milled  rice 
exports,  and  34  percent  of  all  cotton  exports.  This  large  volume  of 
agricultural  commodity  movements  under  Public  Law  480  presents  a 
danger  of  displacing  normal  commercial  dollar  sales  and  a  consequent 
adverse  effect  on  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  position. 
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3.  The  executive  agencies  have  pointed  out  that  the  Public  Law  4S0 
programs  have  operated  to  develop  commercial  markets  in  countries 
which  heretofore  have  not  deemed  it  desirable  to  procure  U.S.  farm 
products.  Inci 'easing  dollar  purchases  of  wheat  by  Japan  and  of  soy¬ 
bean  oil  by  Spain  have  been  cited  as  outstanding  examples.  However, 
the  continued  programing  of  title  I  sales  to  such  countries  as  India, 
Pakistan,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  is  not  likely  to  develop  com¬ 
mercial  dollar  markets.  While  the  executive  agencies  are  aware  of 
this  problem  and  have  developed  elaborate  mechanisms  for  consider¬ 
ing  these  matters  at  the  time  sales  agreements  are  negotiated,  the 
Congress  may  feel  it  desirable  to  undertake  annual  reviews  of  the 
agencies’  plans  and  programs  in  this  respect. 

4.  Title  I  foreign  currency  sales  agreements,  since  the  start  of  the 
program,  have  involved  about  $14  billion.  Title  IV  sales  agreements 
which  involve  dollar  payments  by  foreign  governments  have  amounted 
to  about  $236  million.  The  proposed  authorization  of  $9  billion  is 
premised  on  annual  sales  agreements  at  about  the  same  level  as  in  the 
preceding  5-year  period.  The  Congress  may  want  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  annual  reviews  of  the  agricultural  sales  programs  to 
assure  the  proposed  level  of  local  currency  sales  does  not  overlook 
the  possibility  of  maximizing  dollar  commercial  sales  and  that  such 
level  is  in  consonance  with  the  objective  of  moving  the  Public  Law  480 
program  toward  increasing  use  of  title  IV  dollar  sales. 

5.  In  recent  years  congressional  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
desirability  of  reviewing  U.S.  economic  assistance  to  foreign  countries 
in  light  of  the  countries’  own  efforts  to  develop  their  economies. 
Foreign  assistance  legislation  has,  in  the  past,  required  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  plans  by  U.S.  agencies  for  the  phase  down  of  U.S.  assistance 
as  the  foreign  economies  improve  and  U.S.  economic  assistance 
attains  its  objective  of  helping  the  recipient  countries  to  become  self- 
sufficient.  Proposed  surplus  agricultural  commodity  assistance, 
since  it  is  an  integral  part  of  economic  assistance  being  furnished 
foreign  countries,  could  well  be  considered  by  the  Congress  as  coming 
within  the  same  objective  and  subject  to  the  same  annual  scrutiny. 
In  this  respect,  we  have  noted  in  some  of  the  reviews  we  now  have 
underway  that  certain  AID  missions  are  treating  commodities  avail¬ 
able  under  Public  Law  480  as  but  one  type  of  economic  resource  being 
furnished  to  the  country  to  assist  it  in  its  economic  development  and 
undertake  negotiations  with  the  country  for  additional  quantities  ol 
Public  Law  480  commodities  in  light  of  the  programs  which  the  coun¬ 
try  itself  has  undertaken  to  achieve  self-sufficiency.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Public  Law  480  sales  agreements  are  used  as  a  lever  to 
increase  the  pace  of  country  agricultural  development  and  to  hasten 
the  time  when  title  I  local  currency  sales  can  be  eliminated.  In  other 
countries,  we  noted  little  effort  on  the  part  of  AID  in  this  direction 
and  as  a  result  the  underdeveloped  countries  seem  to  feel  that  foreign 
import  requirements  will  be  met  for  the  indefinite  future  through 
Public  Law  480  transactions.  The  authorization  of  an  annual  level  of 
title  I,  Public  Law  480,  operations  for  the  subsequent  5-year  period  at 
the  same  level  as  the  preceding  levels  without  an  annual  review  by  the 
Congress  would  appear  to  do  little  to  alter  the  attitude  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  and  alleviate  the  pressure  on  the  executive  agencies  to  provide 
additional  quantities  of  Public  Law  4S0  commodities. 
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Section  1 1  of  S.  2687  would  add  a  new  section  309  to  Public  Law  480, 
which  appears  to  have  the  objective  of  establishing  tighter  annual 
congressional  review  and  control  over  certain  sections  of  Public  Law 
480  by  requiring  the  submission  of  data  in  the  annual  budget  to  (1) 
show  that  maximum  use  is  being  made  of  surplus  commodities  and 
foreign  currency  proceeds  to  carry  out  programs  that  would  otherwise 
require  appropriated  funds;  (2)  justify  annual  surplus  commodity 
programs  in  terms  of  the  need  for  and  intended  use  of  U.S. -owned 
foreign  currency;  and  (3)  justify  agreements  that  would  generate 
foreign  currencies  over  and  above  these  requirements.  These  objec¬ 
tives  are  generally  in  line  with  those  we  have  delineated  above.  The 
proposed  amendment  contains  a  number  of  requirements  for  the 
submission  of  detailed  information  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out 
these  objectives.  In  addition,  section  309  would  provide  for  annual 
submission  of  estimates  of  the  value  of  commodities  to  be  covered  by 
sales  agreements  or  grants  negotiated  or  made  under  titles  I  and  IV 
|  and  section  202  of  Public  Law  480  during  each  fiscal  year  and  limits 
the  amount  of  agreements  which  can  be  entered  into  to  such  estimates. 

A  number  of  reviews  we  have  performed  bear  out  the  need  for 
improved  controls  to  assure  maximum  utilization  of  foreign  currency 
proceeds  in  lieu  of  U.S.  dollars.  For  example,  we  reported  to  the 
Congress  in  October  1962  (B-146749),  that  dollar  expenditures  abroad 
could  be  reduced  if  better  use  were  made  of  U.S. -owned  local  cur¬ 
rencies.  In  addition,  congressional  hearings  in  November  1963  dis¬ 
closed  that  substantial  dollar  expenditures  had  been  made  by  the 
United  States  in  India  to  finance  the  purchase  of  goods  for  other 
friendly  countries  when  at  the  same  time  substantial  amounts  of 
Indian  currency  were  available  for  U.S.  use. 

Although  we  agree  with  the  objectives  embodied  in  the  proposed 
section  309,  it  appears  that  the  prescribed  methods  of  accumulating 
and  reporting  data,  and  imposing  program  limitations,  might  not  effec¬ 
tively  achieve  these  objectives.  However,  data  is  readily  available 
within  the  executive  departments  which  would  permit  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  meaningful  information  on  country  programs  in  terms  of  the 
commodity  needs  of  the  countries,  the  level  and  type  of  commodity 
assistance  being  proposed  and  the  availability  and  utilization  of  local 
currencies  in  each  of  the  countries  securing  assistance  under  Public 
Law  480. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  objectives  such  as  those  sought  in  the 
proposed  amendment  could  be  achieved  by  requiring  submission  to 
the  Congress  in  support  of  the  annual  budget  of  the  following  types  of 
data  for  each  country  involved  in  surplus  commodity  programs: 

(1)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  amounts  of  proposed  sales  agree¬ 
ments  under  Public  Law  480  together  with  the  justification  for 
entering  into  these  agreements.  The  justification  should  include 
sufficient  information  on  economic  conditions  in  the  country,  in¬ 
cluding  country  agricultural  commodity  requirements,  local  pro¬ 
duction,  normal  commercial  procurements  from  the  United  States 
and  other  countries,  foreign  exchange  holdings,  and  such  other 
economic  data  as  would  permit  an  evaluation  of  the  need  for  the 
level  and  type  of  assistance  being  proposed., 

(2)  Historical  data  regarding  sales  agreements  entered  into  and 
commodities  furnished  in  prior  years.  This  information  would  be 
useful  in  permitting  the  Congress  to  detect  trends  and  ascertain 
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progress  being  made  toward  achieving  congressional  intent  to 
shift  emphasis  of  programs  from  local  currency  sales  to  dollar 
sales  and  to  phase  down  programs  as  country  economic  conditions 
improve. 

(3)  The  extent  of  foreign  currencies  generated  from  U.S. 
dollar  programs  and  surplus  commodity  programs,  in  sufficient 
detail  to  show  the  program  origin  of  the  funds  and  the  agreed 
purposes  for  which  they  may  be  used. 

(4)  Projected  amounts  of  generation  and  proposed  usage  of 
foreign  currency,  by  source  and  application,  during  the  budgeted 
fiscal  year.  Should  proposed  agreements  result  in  accrual  of 
foreign  currencies  which  cannot  be  used  within  the  foreseeable 
future,  the  reasons  for  entering  into  such  agreements. 

(5)  Actual  dollar  expenditures  by  U.S.  agencies  in  such  country 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  together  with  an  analysis  of 
reasons  why  available  foreign  currency  was  not  used  in  lieu  of 
dollars. 

(6)  Proposed  dollar  expenditures  of  U.S.  agencies  in  each 
country  for  the  budgeted  fiscal  year,  together  with  an  analysis  of 
reasons  why  available  or  projected  generations  of  foreign  currency 
is  not  proposed  for  use  in  lieu  of  dollars. 

Submission  of  the  above  data  would  permit  the  Congress  to  subject 
Public  Law  480  programs  to  the  same  type  of  analysis  as  is  required 
for  proposed  economic  and  military  assistance  programs.  If  con¬ 
sidered  in  conjunction  with  data  now  submitted  for  those  programs, 
the  Congress  would  be  in  a  position  to  evaluate  assistance  in  the  form 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  light  of  other  types  of  assistance 
being  provided,  and  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  Public  Law  480 
program  on  the  overall  U.S.  program  for  achievement  of  economic  and 
political  objectives  in  each  of  the  recipient  countries. 

We  also  believe  that  the  Congress  may  wish  to  consider  the  adoption 
of  language  similar  to  that  included  in  section  634  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  requires  the  administration 
to  notify  appropriate  congressional  committees  of  significant  changes 
to  programs  as  previously  submitted  and  justified  in  lieu  of  the  last 
sentence  of  section  309  which  would  restrict  the  administration  to  the 
detailed  budget  estimates.  This  provides  the  administration  with 
the  flexibility  it  believes  necessary  to  carry  out  foreign  policy  while 
permitting  the  Congress  to  evaluate  the  need  for  any  significant 
changes  to  original  plans  and  programs. 

S.  2687  would  amend  section  104(c)  of  Public  Law  480  to  authorize 
the  use  of  foreign  currencies  to  procure  equipment,  material,  facilities, 
and  services  for  the  common  defense  including  internal  security. 
Section  104(c)  presently  contains  authorization  for  such  use  to  procure 
military  equipment,  materials,  facilities,  and  services  for  the  common 
defense. 

U.S. -owned  local  currencies  have  been  provided  for  military  budget 
support  purposes  in  six  countries  under  section  104(c)  (Taiwan,  Iran, 
Korea,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  and  Vietnam)  and  for  military  base  con¬ 
struction  and  mapping  services  in  a  number  of  these  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  These  programs  have  been  justified  as  necessary  to  support 
large  military  forces  which  these  countries  cannot  support  from  their 
own  resources. 
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Our  review  of  military  budget  support  programs  carried  out  with 
section  104(c)  funds  by  the  Department  of  Defense  have  disclosed 
significant  deficiencies  in  programing  and  administration.  Foreign 
eurrencies  in  some  instances  have  been  made  available  without  regard 
to  actual  need,  funds  have  been  released  for  general  purposes  and  have 
been  merged  with  country  funds  instead  of  being  identified  with 
specific  projects  of  priority  need,  and  reviews  by  U.S.  agencies  of  the 
actual  usage  of  funds  have  been  incomplete  and  ineffective. 

The  fiscal  year  1965  budget  presentation  to  the  Congress  shows  that 
the  Agency  for  International  Development  presently  administers  pro¬ 
grams  in  about  30  countries  relating  to  internal  security,  including 
counterinsurgency  and  paramilitary  operations.  U.S.  dollar  funds 
totaling  about  $84  million  are  estimated  for  expenditure  on  these 
programs  through  June  30,  1964,  and  about  $20  million  is  proposed 
for  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section  104(c)  would  permit  the  use  of 
foreign  currency  generated  under  Public  Law  480  to  meet  local 
operating  and  maintenance  costs  of  internal  security  forces  that  are 
now  being  almost  completely  financed  by  recipient  countries.  Only 
a  few  of  the  countries  with  AID-supported  internal  security  programs 
have  been  supported  to  any  extent  with  U.S. -owned  foreign  currencies 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Vietnam  and  Indonesia,  foreign  currency 
amounts  have  been  relatively  small.  In  Vietnam,  counterinsur¬ 
gency  programs  have  been  jointly  financed  by  the  United  States 
and  Vietnam,  and  U.S.  foreign  currencies  used  have  been  generated 
by  cash  grants  and  a  commodity  import  program.  In  Indonesia, 
U.S. -owned  foreign  currency  has  been  made  available  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  facilities. 

We  perceive  no  objection  to  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  foreign 
currencies  to  support  essential  internal  security  programs,  where  the 
alternative  would  require  generation  of  foreign  currencies  through 
cash  grants  or  commodity  import  programs.  It  should  be  recognized, 
however,  that  the  assumption  by  the  United  States  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  supporting  internal  security  forces  heretofore  supported 
by  the  country  governments  may  involve  the  development  of  a 
military  force  structure  in  excess  of  the  forces  established  as  an 
objective  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
incentives  for  the  country  government  to  mobilize  effectively  its 
own  internal  resources,  and  would  decrease  the  amounts  of  local 
currencies  available  for  economic  development.  We  believe,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  foreign  currencies  to  support 
internal  security  programs  requires  a  thorough  review  to  assure  that 
( 1)  U.S. -owned  foreign  currencies  are  used  only  if  the  local  costs  of 
these  programs  is  clearly  beyond  the  capability  of  the  recipient 
country  to  finance  from  its  own  resources,  and  (2)  U.S.  foreign 
currencies  are  a  supplement  to,  rather  than  a  substitute  for,  recipient 
country  funds  now  being  used  to  support  these  programs.  In  this 
respect,  the  Congress  may  wish  to  consider  the  following  factors 
which  indicate  that  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  foreign  currencies 
•could  be  a  substantial  and  continuing  cost  to  the  United  States: 

(1)  Internal  security  forces  being  assisted  by  AID  amount 
to  several  hundred  thousand  personnel.  For  example,  internal 
security  forces  number  123,000  in  Indonesia,  120,000  in  Brazil, 
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and  46,000  in  Burma.  Even  partial  support  of  the  local  costs  of 
these  forces  could  be  very  costly. 

(2)  The  use  of  foreign  currency  for  section  104(c)  purposes  is 
not  controlled  through  the  provision  of  appropriations,  since 
this  section  of  Public  Law  480  is  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  section  1415  of  the  act  of  July  15,  1952  (66  Stat.  663;  31  U.S.C. 
724).  There  would  be  less  incentive  to  limit  the  size  of  internal 
secuirty  programs  since  these  programs  would  not  require  the 
same  degree  of  justification  and  budgetary  control  as  appro¬ 
priated  funds. 

(3)  Our  reviews  of  the  use  of  section  104(c)  foreign  currencies 
for  common  defense  programs  have  shown  that  substantial 
amounts  of  currencies  have  been  released  to  recipient  countries 
without  a  firm  determination  as  to  need  and  without  appropriate 
safeguards  to  assure  proper  and  effective  use. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  your  committee  may  wish  to  consider 
limiting  the  authorization  for  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  internal 
security  programs  to  those  situations  where  the  President  determines 
that  counterinsurgency  activities  require  the  use  of  U.S. -owned 
foreign  currencies.  This  could  be  done  by  including  in  the  bill 
a  provision  similar  to  those  in  sections  505  and  512  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (as  amended  by  sec.  202  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1963  (77  Stat.  384)),  limiting  the  furnishing  of  military 
assistance  for  internal  security  requirements  unless  the  President 
determines  otherwise  and  promptly  reports  such  determination  to 
the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  August  11,  1964 ■ 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  letter  of  March  26  requesting  a  report 
on  S.  2687  affords  the  Department  of  State  a  welcome  opportunity  to 
express  its  strong  support  for  the  extension  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  The  receipt 
of  this  request  was  acknowledged  on  March  31. 

The  Department  of  State  regards  the  Public  Law  480  program  as  an 
important  instrument  in  achieving  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives,  as 
well  as  a  means  of  building  markets  for  our  agricultural  surpluses. 

Under  Secretary  Harriman  has  described  the  agricultural  abundance 
of  the  United  States  as  a  great  American  asset  and  an  indispensable 
support  for  an  enlightened  foreign  policy.  The  efficiency  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  farms  in  the  United  States,  he  has  pointed  out,  is  in  vivid 
contrast  to  the  unfavorable  performance  in  the  agricultural  sector 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  countries. 

Public  Law  480  has  afforded  a  means  for  the  United  States  to  make 
available  large  quantities  of  its  surplus  agricultural  products  to  needy 
foreign  countries  on  payment  terms  which  would  not  create  diffiulties 
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for  them  even  though  they  were  short  of  dollars  and  other  third- 
country  currencies. 

In  December  1962,  in  a  speech  to  the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal 
Association  at  St.  Paid,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  stated: 

“Our  food-for-peace  programs  are  a  mighty  instrument  of  security, 
good  will,  and  peace.  They  are  saving  human  lives  every  day.  *  *  * 

“Food-for-peace  programs  are  not  only  saving  lives,  they  are  serving 
economic  development.  They  have  had  a  growing  role  in  our  pro¬ 
grams  of  assistance  to  the  less  developed  nations  of  the  world.  Our 
interest  in  helping  these  nations  to  move  forward  into  the  modern 
world  is  not  humanitarian  alone.  We  want  them  to  move  forward 
because  we  want  a  peaceful  world.  Communism  feeds  on  hunger  and 
frustration;  it  encourages  disruption  and  exploits  chaos.  We  want 
orderly  progress  in  freedom- — not  for  ourselves  alone  but  for  all  men. 

“Food  for  peace  also  serves  to  develop  future  markets  for  American 
farm  products. 

“And  so,  as  Secretary  of  State,  I  find  it  very  reassuring  to  have  in 
support  the  great  resources  of  American  farm  production.  From  my 
viewpoint,  our  agricultural  abundance  may  be  regarded  as  strategic 
reserves.  In  certain  cases  it  can  be  as  valuable  as  our  military  reserve 
forces.” 

Public  Law  480  is,  of  course,  supplemental  to  commercial  sales, 
including  the  regular  CCC  export  program,  and  should  continue  to  be 
administered  so  as  not  to  displace  usual  marketings  and  regular  U.S. 
sales  for  dollars.  The  terms  extended  for  Public  Law  480  sales,  there¬ 
fore,  need  to  be  those  which  less  developed  countries  can  afford  beyond 
regular  foreign  exchange  purchases.  This  makes  additional  sales  of 
surplus  commodities  possible.  For  these  countries,  each  change  in 
terms  toward  convertibility  and  direct  foreign  exchange  cost  may  be 
critical.  The  value  of  the  Public  Law  480  instrument  depends  upon 
having  the  flexibility  required  to  assure  the  capability  of  the  less 
developed  countries  to  accept  Public  Law  480  sales  terms. 

Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  changes  in  the  present  provisions  of 
Public  Law  480  would  require  sales  under  that  act  to  be  made  on  terms 
equivalent  to  commercial  dollar  sales,  and  foreign  policy  benefits  to 
be  derived  will  be  proportionately  reduced. 

S.  2687  contains  the  provisions  recommended  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  which  have  the  strong  support  of  the  Department  of  State. 
S.  2687  also  includes  a  number  of  additional  provisions.  The  views 
of  the  Department  of  State  on  these  provisions  are  summarized  below: 

1.  A  proposed  new  subsection  101(g)  would  provide  that  title  I 
currencies  should  be  convertible  to  dollars  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  act.  As  countries  develop  the  ability  to 
purchase  on  a  convertible  basis,  we  now  require  them  to  make  their 
purchases  on  commercial  dollar  terms.  The  countries  to  which  Public 
Law  480  title  I  sales  are  made,  therefore,  are  those  which  cannot  make 
purchases  on  such  dollar  terms.  The  extent  of  convertibility  now 
being  obtained  from  these  countries  is  worked  out  with  all  the  inter¬ 
ested  U.S.  agencies  on  the  basis  of  the  maximum  consistent  with  a  sale 
for  local  currency.  We  assume  that  the  purpose  of  this  new  subsec¬ 
tion  101(g)  is  to  give  legislative  recognition  to  the  policy  now  being 
followed. 

2.  An  amendment  to  section  102  would  limit  the  financing  by  CCC 
of  ocean  freight  charges.  The  result  would  be  to  require  the  pur- 
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chasing  country  to  spend  dollars  or  other  convertible  foreign  exchange 
for  those  charges.  Under  the  50-50  shipping  requirement  of  Public 
Law  664,  as  amended,  at  least  half  of  such  cargoes  must  be  carried 
on  higher  cost  U.S.-flag  vessels,  but  the  CCC  could  only  pay  the 
foreign  exchange  cost  of  the  differential.  The  balance  is  substantial, 
and  this  new  foreign  exchange  cost  would  be  added  to  that  resulting 
from  existing  provisions  in  section  104  calling  for  conversion  of 
amounts  of  title  I  sales  proceeds,  as  well  as  to  that  which  would  be 
added  by  the  other  proposals  for  Public  Law  480  legislation.  The 
executive  branch  proposals  suggested  permitting  privately  owned 
U.S.-flag  commercial  vessels  to  buy  Public  Law  480  local  currencies 
for  use  in  paying  port  fees,  unloading  costs,  lightering,  and  other 
necessary  expenditures  in  foreign  ports  in  connection  with  the  carrying 
of  cargoes  under  Public  Law  480  and  section  9  of  the  act  of  September 
6,  1958  (72  Stat.  1790),  and  permitting  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  to 
buy  such  currencies  to  finance  their  operations  abroad.  A  new  pro¬ 
posal  has  since  been  developed  to  adapt  for  both  purposes  the  new 
section  612(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  by  redesignating  that 
provision  as  section  104(t)  of  Public  Law  480  and  incorporating  an 
amendment  to  provide  that  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  be 
reimbursed  by  the  dollars  obtained  under  this  authority  by  selling 
foreign  currencies  which  originate  from  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 

All  these  provisions  taken  together  could  result  in  such  a  significant 
increase  in  the  foreign  exchange  cost  to  the  purchasing  country  that 
the  purpose  of  Public  Law  480  title  I  sales  would  be  defeated. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  prohibition  against  CCC  financing  of 
ocean  freight  charges  may  also  place  a  substantial  burden  on  U.S, 
exporters  who  may  have  to  finance  these  dollar  shipping  costs  against 
future  reimbursement  from  countries  which  lack  foreign  exchange. 

The  Department  of  State  believes  this  proposed  section  of  the  bill 
would  hamper  sales  unless  some  means  of  foreign  exchange  financing 
could  be  found  from  sources  other  than  the  purchasing  country.  The 
Department  of  State  therefore  believes  its  enactment  would  be 
undesirable. 

3.  Sections  104  and  403  would  be  amended  to  make  the  cost  of  funds 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  the  floor  for  interest  rates  charged  on  loans  made 
under  these  two  sections.  At  present  there  is  no  specified  interest  rate 
for  loans  made  under  title  I,  and  the  rate  can  be  set  at  an  appropriate 
level  for  each  loan.  Title  IV  now  makes  the  cost  of  funds  to  the 
Treasury  the  maximum  that  can  be  charged  for  title  IV  credits. 

With  respect  to  increased  interest  rates  on  loans  of  title  I  local 
currencies,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  pattern  of  interest  rates  varies 
between  countries  and  in  some  cases  the  currency  loaned  under  title  I 
is  reloaned  by  the  borrower.  A  statutory  interest  rate  floor  might 
make  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  a  foreign  country  to  use  Public 
Law  480  loans  for  the  desired  purpose.  This  might  prevent  sales  and 
thus  decrease,  rather  than  increase,  the  ultimate  return  to  this  country. 

With  respect  to  interest  on  title  IV  credit  sales,  there  is  a  danger 
that  the  increase  might  be  sufficiently  substantial  so  that  the  sale 
would  be  lost.  In  addition,  many  of  the  countries  eligible  for  title  IV 
sales  already  have  such  large  current  foreign  debt  servicing  require¬ 
ments  that  a  substantial  interest  increase  on  a  title  IV  sale  might 
increase  the  chances  of  default. 
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4.  A  proposed  addition  to  section  108  would  require  a  statutory 
report  to  the  Congress  to  specify  the  various  effective  exchange  rates, 
the  exchange  rate  applied  to  the  sale,  and  an  estimate  of  "the  real 
value  of  the  currency. 

The  Department  of  State  perceives  no  objection  to  reporting  the 
various  effective  exchange  rates  of  the  purchasing  country,  the  ex¬ 
change  rate  applied  to  the  sale  and,  if  desired,  the  rate  on  the  date 
of  sale  at  which  the  U.S.  disbursing  officer  is  selling  that  country’s 
currency  to  U.S.  Government  agencies  for  their  official  expenditures. 

Accordingly,  section  108  might  be  revised  to  provide  that  the 
statutory  report  “shall  specify  for  the  date  of  the  sale  the  various 
effective  exchange  rates,  the  exchange  rate  applied  to  the  sale,  the 
rate  at  which  U.S.  Government  agencies  could  buy  the  currency  from 
the  U.S.  disbursing  officer,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  explain  the  transaction.” 

However,  the  Department  of  State  believes  there  are  serious  objec¬ 
tions  to  including  in  such  a  report  an  estimate  of  the  real  value  of  a 
foreign  currency. 

The  U.S.  Executive  Director  on  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
has  supplied  the  following  comments  on  this  point: 

“The  International  Monetary  Fund  is  the  competent  international 
agency  in  matters  concerning  exchange  rates.  The  articles  of  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  Fund  include  a  number  of  provisions  under  which  the  Fund 
exercises  this  jurisdiction.  Broadly,  the  Fund  agreement  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  changes  in  exchange  rates — or  expressions  concerning 
whether  a  given  rate  of  exchange  (or  a  series  of  exchange  rates)  is 
‘realistic’  or  sustainable — -are  to  be  at  the  initiative  of  members  rather 
than  of  the  Fund.  Thus,  a  change  in  par  value  may  be  made  only 
upon  the  proposal  of  the  member  concerned;  the  Fund’s  authority  is 
limited  to  concurring  or  objecting  to  the  proposed  change.  Con¬ 
sequently,  members  have  conferred  upon  even  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  only  a  limited — -though  a  constructive — -role  in  ex¬ 
expressing  views  or  findings  on  the  ‘realism’  of  exchange  values. 
This  role  does  not  extend  to  reaching  conclusions  on  what  would  be 
a  realistic  exchange  rate  for  a  particular  currency  in  the  absence  of  a 
proposal  from  the  country  concerned.  It  would  appear  quite  inap¬ 
propriate  for  a  Fund  member  to  assume  for  itself  a  position,  in  terms 
of  reaching  judgments  on  the  value  of  other  countries’  currencies, 
which  even  the  Fund  does  not  possess.” 

Also,  as  a  practical  matter,  official  U.S.  publication  of  an  estimate 
of  the  real  value  of  another  country’s  currency  might  cast  such  doubt 
on  the  exchange  value  of  the  foreign  currency  concerned  as  to  either 
force  its  devaluation  or  require  the  mobilization  of  substantial  external 
foreign  exchange  resources  for  its  support.  In  this  case  the  United 
States  might  find  itself  obliged  for  foreign  policy  reasons  to  contribute 
to  these  supporting  resources. 

The  Department  of  State  urges,  therefore,  elimination  of  the  re¬ 
quirement  in  the  proposed  section  108  for  an  estimate  of  the  real 
value  of  the  foreign  currency  received. 

5.  A  proposed  new  section  309  would  add  new  requirements  for 
information  to  be  prepared  and  placed  in  the  annual  budget  and  add 
new  limitations  upon  sales  agreements  under  Public  Law  480.  The 
new  provisions  would  greatly  complicate  accounting  for  and  adminis- 
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tration  of  foreign  currencies  and  sales  agreements.  This  would  be 
undesirable.  In  addition  to  the  technical  problems  which  would 
results,  there  would  be  a  significant  inhibition  placed  on  concluding 
Public  Law  480  sales  agreements.  The  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  negotiate  Public  Law  480  agreements  successfully  may  depend 
upon  the  assurance  which  can  be  given  on  proportions  and  uses  of 
currencies  for  country  purposes,  and  the  requirement  of  section  309 
would  preclude  such  assurance. 

Thus,  enactment  of  the  proposed  new  section  309  would  seriously 
limit  and  restrict  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  in¬ 
dividual  Public  Law  480  sales  agreements. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration’s  program  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  E.  Lee, 

Robert  E.  Lee, 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary  jor  Congressional  Relations 

(For  the  Secretary  of  State). 


CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 


In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as  re¬ 
ported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is 
enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing  law 
in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 

Act  of  1954 


******* 

Sec.  101.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or  organi¬ 
zations  of  friendly  nations  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  foreign  currencies.  In  negotiating  such  agreements 
the  President  shall — • 

(a)  take  reasonable  precautions  to  safeguard  usual  marketings 
of  the  United  States  and  to  assure  that  sales  under  this  Act  will 
not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricultural  commodities  or 
normal  patterns  of  commercial  trade  with  friendly  countries; 

(b)  take  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that  private  trade  chan¬ 
nels  are  used  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  both  with  respect 
to  sales  from  privately  owned  stocks  and  from  stocks  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation; 

(c)  give  special  consideration  to  utilizing  the  authority  and 
funds  provided  by  this  Act,  in  order  to  develop  and  expand  con¬ 
tinuous  market  demand  abroad  for  agricultural  commodities, 
with  appropriate  emphasis  on  underdeveloped  and  new  market 
areas ; 

(d)  seek  and  secure  commitments  from  participating  countries 
that  will  prevent  resale  or  transshipment  to  other  countries,  or 
use  for  other  than  domestic  purposes,  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  purchased  under  this  Act,  without  specific  approval 
of  the  President;  and 
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(e)  afford  any  friendly  nation  the  maximum  opportunity  to 
purchase  surplus  agricultural  commodities  from  the  United 
States,  taking  into  consideration  the  opportunities  to  achieve 
the  declared  policy  of  this  Act  and  to  make  effective  use  of  the 
foreign  currencies  received  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(f)  obtain  rates  of  exchange  applicable  to  the  sale  of  commod¬ 
ities  under  such  agreements  which  are  not  less  favorable  than  the 
highest  of  exchange  rates  legally  obtainable  [from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  agencies  thereof]  in  the  respective  countries[.],  and 
which  are  not  less  favorable  than  the  highest  of  exchange  rates 
obtainable  by  any  other  nation. 

(g)  require  such  foreign  currencies  to  be  convertible  to  dollars  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  agreements  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  President  hereunder,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  President  pursuant 
)  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  (1)  shall  make  available  for  sale 
hereunder  to  domestic  exporters  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
heretofore  or  hereafter  acquired  by  the  Corporation  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  its  price-support  operations,  and  (2)  shall  make  funds 
available  to  finance  the  sale  and  exportation  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  whether  from  private  stocks  or  from  stocks  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  In  supplying  such  commodities  to 
exporters  under  this  subsection  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  sales  price  restrictions  in  section  407  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The  commodity  set-aside 
established  for  any  commodity  under  section  101  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  897)  shall  be  reduced  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  such  commodity  financed  hereunder  which  is  exported 
from  private  stocks. 

(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  and  maximize  the  use  of  private  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  in  carrying  out  agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  the  President  may,  under  such  regulations  and  subject  to 
such  safeguards  as  he  deems  appropriate,  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  letters  of  commitment  against  funds  or  guaranties  of  funds  sup¬ 
plies  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  for  this  purpose 
)  accounts  may  be  established  on  the  books  of  any  department,  agency, 
or  establishment  of  the  Government,  or  on  terms  and  conditions 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  banking  institutions 
in  thn  United  States.  Such  letters  of  commitment,  when  issued,  shall 
constitute  obligations  of  the  United  States  and  moneys  due  or  to 
become  due  thereunder  shall  be  assignable  under  the  Assignment  of 
Claims  Act  of  1940.  Expenditures  of  funds  which  have  been  made 
available  through  accounts  so  established  shall  be  accounted  for  on 
standard  documentation  required  for  expenditures  of  Government 
funds.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  finance  ocean  freight 
charges  under  this  section  only  to  the  extent  that  such  charges  are  higher 
( than  would  otherwise  be  the  case)  by  reason  of  a  requirement  that  the 
commodities  be  transported  in  United  Stales-flag  vessels. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payment  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  the  extent  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  not  reimbursed  under  section  105  for  commodities 
disposed  of  and  costs  incurred  under  titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  equal  to 
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(1)  the  Corporation’s  investment  in  commodities  made  available  for 
export  under  this  title  and  title  II  of  this  Act,  including  processing, 
packaging,  transportation,  and  handling  costs,  (2)  all  costs  incurred 
by  the  Corporation  in  making  funds  available  to  finance  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  pursuant  to  this  title  and, 

(3)  all  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds  expended  for  ocean 
freight  costs  authorized  under  title  II  hereof  for  purposes  of  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Any  funds  or  other 
assets  available  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  be  used 
in  advance  of  such  appropriation  or  payments,  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  In  presenting  his  budget,  the  President  shall 
classify  expenditures  under  this  Act  as  expenditures  for  international 
affairs  and  finance  rather  than  for  agriculture  and  agricultural  resources. 

(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this  title  during  the 
period  beginning  January  1,  [1962]  1965,  and  ending  December  31, 
[1964]  1966,  which  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  a  total  amount  in  excess  of  U 
[$4,500,00*0,000]  $2,700,000,000  plus  any  amount  by  which  agree-  " 
ments  entered  into  in  prior  years  have  called  or  will  call  for  appropria¬ 
tions  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less 
than  authorized,  for  such  prior  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during  such 
years:  Provided,  That  agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  during  any 
calendar  year  of  such  period  which  will  call  for  appropriations  to 
reimburse  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  in  excess  of 
$2,500,000,000. 

Sec.  104.  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President 
may  use  or  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or  organiza¬ 
tions  of  nations  to  use  the  foreign  currencies,  including  principal  and 
interest  from  loan  repayments,  which  accrue  under  this  title  for  one 
or  more  of  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  To  help  develop  new  markets  for  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  on  a  mutually  benefiting  basis.  From  sale  proceeds 
and  loan  repayments  under  this  title  not  less  than  the  equivalent 
of  5  per  centum  of  the  total  sales  made  each  year  under  this  title 
after  the  date  of  this  amendment  shall  be  set  aside  in  the  amounts 
and  kinds  of  foreign  currencies  specified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri-  4 
culture  and  made  available  in  advance  for  use  as  provided  by  this 
subsection  over  such  period  of  years  as  the  Secretary  of  Agi-icul- 
ture  determines  will  most  effectively  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection:  Provided,  That  no  such  funds  shall  be  allocated  under 
this  subsection  after  June  30,  1960,  except  as  may  be  specified, 
from  time  to  time,  in  appropriation  acts.  Provision  shall  be 
made  in  sale  and  loan  agreements  for  the  convertibility  of  such 
amount  of  the  proceeds  thereof  (not  less  than  2  per  centum)  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  to  be  needed  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection  in  those  countries  which  are  or 
offer  reasonable  potential  of  becoming  dollar  markets  for  United 
States  agricultural  commodities.  Such  sums  shall  be  converted 
into  the  types  and  kinds  of  foreign  currencies  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
and  such  sums  shall  be  deposited  to  a  special  Treasury  account 
and  shall  not  be  made  available  or  expended  except  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
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provision  of  law,  if  sufficient  foreign  currencies  for  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  in  such  countries  are  not  otherwise 
available,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  such  countries  for  the  sale  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  to  be  adequate  and  for  the  use  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection; 

(b)  To  purchase  or  contract  to  purchase,  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts,  strategic 
or  other  materials  for  a  supplemental  United  States  stockpile  of 
such  materials  as  the  President  may  determine  from  time  to  time. 
Such  strategic  or  other  materials  acquired  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  placed  in  the  above  named  supplemental  stockpile  and 
shall  be  released  therefrom  only  under  the  provisions  of  section  3 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act; 

(c)  To  procure  [military]  equipment,  materials,  facilities,  and 
services  for  the  common  defense  including  internal  security, 

(d)  For  financing  the  purchase  of  goods  or  services  for  other 
friendly  countries; 

(e)  For  promoting  balanced  economic  development  and  trade 
among  nations,  for  which  purposes  [not  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  currencies  received  pursuant  to  each  such  agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  available]  currencies  shall  also  be  available  through 
and  under  the  procedures  established  by  such  agency  as  the 
President  shall  direct  for  loans  mutually  agreeable  to  said  agency 
and  the  country  with  which  the  agreement  is  made  to  United 
States  business  firms  and  branches,  subsidiaries,  or  affiliates  of 
such  firms  for  business  development  and  trade  expansion  in  such 
countries  and  for  loans  to  domestic  or  foreign  firms,  for  the 
establishment  of  facilities  for  aiding  in  the  utilization,  distribu¬ 
tion,  or  otherwise  increasing  the  consumption  of,  and  markets  for, 
United  States  agricultural  products:  Provided,  however,  That  no 
such  loans  shall  be  made  for  the  manufacture  of  any  products 
to  be  exported  to  the  United  States  in  competition  with  products 
produced  in  the  United  States  or  for  the  manufacture  or  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  commodity  to  be  marketed  in  competition  with 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  or  the  products  thereof. 
Foreign  currencies  may  be  accepted  in  repayment  of  such  loans. 

(f)  To  pay  the  United  States  obligations  abroad; 

(g)  For  loans  to  promote  multilateral  trade  and  economic 
development,  made  through  established  banking  facilities  of  the 
friendly  nation  from  which  the  foreign  currency  was  obtained  or 
in  any  other  manner  which  the  President  may  deem  to  be  appro¬ 
priate.  Strategic  materials,  services,  or  foreign  currencies  may 
be  accepted  in  payment  of  such  loans; 

(h)  For  the  financing  of  international  educational  exchange 
activities  under  the  programs  authorized  by  section  32(b)(2)  of 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
1641(b))  and  for  the  financing  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  speci¬ 
fied  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts  of  programs  for  the 
interchange  of  persons  under  title  II  of  the  United  States  Infor¬ 
mation  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22 
U.S.C.  1446).  In  the  allocation  of  funds  as  among  the  various 
purposes  set  forth  in  this  section,  a  special  effort  shall  be  made  to 
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provide  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  including  a  particular 
effort  with  regard  to:  (1)  countries  where  adequate  funds  are 
not  available  from  other  sources  for  such  purposes,  and  (2)  coun¬ 
tries  where  agreements  can  be  negotiated  to  establish  a  fund  with 
the  interest  and  principal  available  over  a  period  of  years  for 
such  purposes,  such  special  and  particular  effort  to  include  the 
setting  aside  of  such  amounts  from  sale  proceeds  and  loan  repay¬ 
ments  under  this  title,  not  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  a  year  in  any 
one  country  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years  in  advance, 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  required 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection; 

(i)  For  financing  the  translation,  publication,  and  distribution 
of  books  and  periodicals,  including  Government  publications, 
abroad:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  $5,000,000  may  be  allo¬ 
cated  for  this  purpose  during  any  fiscal  year; 

(j)  For  providing  assistance  to  activities  and  projects  au¬ 
thorized  by  section  203  of  the  United  States  Information  and  i 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1448), 
but  no  foreign  currencies  which  are  available  under  the  terms 

of  any  agreement  for  appropriation  for  the  general  use  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (j) 
without  appropriation  therefor; 

(k)  To  collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract,  and  disseminate 
scientific  and  technological  information  and  to  conduct  research 
and  support  scientific  activities  overseas  including  programs  and 
projects  of  scientific  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  such  as  coordinated  research  against  diseases 
common  to  all  of  mankind  or  unique  to  individual  regions  of  the 
globe,  and  to  promote  and  support  programs  of  medical  and  scien¬ 
tific  research,  cultural  and  educational  development,  health, 
nutrition,  and  sanitation:  Provided,  That  foreign  currencies  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (in  addition  to 
funds  otherwise  made  available  for  such  purposes)  only  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation 
Acts; 

(l)  For  the  acquisition  by  purchase,  lease,  rental  or  otherwise, 

of  sites  and  buildings  and  grounds,  abroad,  for  United  States  \ 
Government  use  including  offices,  residence  quarters,  community 
and  other  facilities,  and  for  construction,  repair,  alteration  and 
furnishing  of  such  buildings  and  facilities:  Provided,  That 
foreign  currencies  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section  (in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  made  available  for  such 
purposes)  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time 
in  appropriation  acts; 

(m)  For  financing  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from 
time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts  (A)  trade  fair  participation  and 
related  activities  authorized  by  section  3  of  the  International 
Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956 
(22  U.S.C.  1992),  or  section  212(B)  of  th«  Merchant.  Marine  Act, 
1936,  and  (B)  agricultural  and  horticultural  fair  participation  and 
related  activities; 

(n)  For  financing  under  the  direction  of  the  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress,  in  consultation  with  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
other  interested  agencies,  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified 
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from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts,  (1)  programs  outside 
the  United  States  for  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  foreign  books, 
periodicals,  and  other  materials  to  determine  whether  they  would 
provide  information  of  technical  or  scientific  significance  in  the 
United  States  and  whether  such  books,  periodicals,  and  other 
materials  are  of  cultural  or  educational  significa  ce;  (2)  the  reg¬ 
istry,  indexing,  binding,  reproduction,  cataloging,  abstracting, 
translating,  and  dissemination  of  books,  periodicals,  and  related 
materials  determined  to  have  such  significance;  and  (3)  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  such  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  and  the 
deposit  thereof  in  libraries  and  research  centers  in  the  United 
States  specializing  in  the  areas  to  which  they  relate; 

(o)  For  providing  assistance,  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  spec¬ 
ified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts,  by  grant  or  other¬ 
wise,  in  the  expansion  or  operation  in  foreign  countries  of  estab¬ 
lished  schools,  colleges,  or  universities  founded  or  sponsored  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
educational  institutions  to  carry  on  programs  of  vocational, 
professional,  scientific,  technological,  or  general  education; 

(p)  For  supporting  workshops  in  American  studies  or  American 
educational  techniques  and  supporting  chairs  in  American 
studies ; 

(q)  For  assistance  to  meet  emergency  or  extraordinary  relief 
requirements  other  than  requirements  for  surplus  food  commod¬ 
ities:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  a  total  amount  equivalent 
to  $5,000,000  may  be  made  available  for  this  purpose  duru.g 
any  fiscal  year: 

(r)  For  financing  the  preparation,  distribution,  and  exhibiting 
of  audio-visual  informational  and  educational  materials,  includ¬ 
ing  Government  materials,  abroad:  Provided,  That  not  more 
than  a  total  amount  equivalent  to  $2,500,000  may  be  made 
available  for  this  purpose  during  any  fiscal  year,  but  nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  limit  or  affect  the  use  of  foreign  currencies 
to  finance  the  preparation,  distribution,  or  exhibition  of  such 
materials  in  connection  with  trade  fairs  and  other  market  develop¬ 
ment  activities  under  subsection  (a) ; 

(s)  For  the  sale  for  dollars  to  American  tourists  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may  prescribe; 

(Note.— The  following  new  subsection  (t)  was  formerly  subsection 
(b)  of  section  612  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  with  modifi¬ 
cations  :) 

(t)  For  sale  to  United  States  citizens  as  'provided  herein.  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  foreign  currency  needs  of  United  States 
citizens  for  travel  or  other  purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  make  available  for  sale  for  United  States  dollars  to  such  citizens, 
at  United  States  embassies  or  other  convenient  locations,  foreign 
currencies  acauired  by  the  United  States  through  operations  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  195 4,  as  amended,  or  any  Act  repealed  thereby,  or  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  195 Jf,  as  amended, 
which  ( 1 )  he  determines  to  be  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States  for  such  currencies,  and  (2) 
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are  not  prohibited  from  such  use  or  committed  to  other ^  uses'  by 
agreement  heretofore  entered  into  with  another  country. U  United 
States  dollars  received  from  the  sale  of  foreign  currencies  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts,  except  that  in  the  case  of  any  such  foreign  currencies 
aCQuirecl  through  operations  under  title  1  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954-,  as  amended,  the  United 
States  dollars  received  from  the  sale  of  such  foreign  currencies 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  account  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  shall  be  treated  as  a  reimbursement  to  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  under  section  105  of  this  Act.  Provided,  however, 
That  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953, 
shall  apply  to  all  foreign  currencies  used  for  grants  under  [sub¬ 
sections  (d)  and  (e)  and  for  payment  of  United  States  obligations 
involving  grants  under  subsection  (f)]  this  section,  and  to  all 
foreign  currencies  derived  from  payments  of  interest  or  repayments 
of  principal  on  loans  made  under  this  section,  and  to  not  less  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under  this 
title:  [ Provided ,  however,  That  the  President  is  authorized  to 
waive  such  applicability  of  section  1415  in  any  case  where  he 
determines  that  it  would  be  inappropriate  or  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title:]  Provided,  however,  That  no  foreign 
currencies  shall  be  available  pursuant  to  subsections  (k),  (p), 
and  (r),  except  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time 
to  time  in  appropriation  Acts.  No  agreement  hereunder  shall 
impose  any  restrictions  not  contained  in  this  section  on  the  use,  to 
meet  the  reauirements  of  United  States  Government  agencies  in  the 
importing  country,  of  local  currencies  not  devoted  to  subsection  (c) , 
{d),  (e),  or  (g).  Any  such  currencies  shall  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  be  made  legal  tender  or  convertible  into  legal  tender  for 
the  purpose  of  any  obligation  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
agencies  to  the  government  of  the  importing  country  or  any  of  its 
agencies.  Any  loan  made  under  the  authority  of  this  section  shall 
bear  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  President  may  determine  but  not 
less  than  the  cost  of  funds  to  the  United  States  Treasury,  taking 
into  consideration  the  current  average  market  yields  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States  having  maturity  com- 
varable  to  the  maturity  of  such  loans. 

******* 

Sec.  108.  The  President  shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  activities  carried  on  under  this  Act  at  least  once  each 
[six  months]  year  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  appropriate  and 
such  reports  shall  include  the  dollar  value,  at  the  exchange  rates  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  of  the  foreign  currency  for  which  com¬ 
modities  exported  pursuant  to  section  102(a)  hereof  are  sold. 

Sec.  109.  No  transactions  shall  be  undertaken  under  authority 
of  this  title  after  December  31,  [1964]  1966,  except  as  required  pur¬ 
suant  to  agreements  theretofore  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  title. 
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(Note. — The  changes  made  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  203, 
below,  do  not  become  effective  until  January  1,  1965.) 

Sec.  203.  Programs  of  assistance  shall  not  be  undertaken  under  this 
title  during  any  calendar  year  beginning  January  1,  [1961]  1965, 
and  ending  December  31,  [1964]  1966,  which  call  for  appropriations 
of  more  than  [$300,000,000]  $ 375,000,000  to  reimburse  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  for  all  costs  incurred  in  connection  with 
such  programs  (including  the  Corporation’s  investment  in  commod¬ 
ities  made  available) ,  plus  any  amount  by  which  programs  of  assistance 
undertaken  in  the  preceding  calendar  year  have  called  or  will  call  for 
appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
amounts  less  than  were  authorized  for  such  purpose  during  such  pre¬ 
ceding  year  by  this  title  as  in  effect  during  such  preceding  year.  The 
President  may  take  transfers  through  such  agencies  including  inter¬ 
governmental  organizations,  in  such  manner,  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate;  he  shall  make  use  of  the 
|  facilities  of  voluntary  relief  agencies  to  the  extent  practicable.  Such 
transfers  may  include  delivery  f.o.b.  vessels  in  United  States  ports 
and,  upon  a  determination  by  the  President  that  it  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  title  or  of  section  416  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  ocean  freight  charges  from  United 
States  ports  to  designated  ports  of  entry  abroad,  or,  in  the  case  of 
landlocked  countries,  transportation  from  United  States  ports  to 
designated  points  of  entry  abroad,  may  be  paid  from  funds  available 
to  carry  out  this  title  on  commodities  transferred  pursuant  hereto  or 
donated  under  said  section  416,  and  charges  for  general  average  con¬ 
tributions  arising  out  of  the  ocean  transport  of  commodities  trans¬ 
ferred  pursuant  hereto  or  donated  under  said  section  416,  section  308 
oj  this  Act  or  section  9  of  the  Act  of  September  6,  1958  {72  Stat.  1790), 
may  be  paid  from  such  funds.  Funds  required  for  ocean  freight  costs 
authorized  under  this  title  may  be  transferred  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  such  other  Federal  agency  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  President. 

Sec.  204.  No  programs  of  assistance  shall  be  undertaken  under  the 
authority  of  this  title  after  December  31,  [1964]  1966. 

k  ******  * 

Sec.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodities  shall  be  in  dollars  with 
interest  at  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  but  not  [more] 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  funds  to  the  United  States  Treasury  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the 
current  average  market  yields  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  haying  maturity  comparable  to  the  maturities  of 
loans  made  by  the  President  under  this  section.  Payment  may  be 
made  in  reasonable  annual  amounts  over  periods  of  not  to  exceed 
twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the  last  delivery  of  commodities  in 
each  calendar  year  under  the  agreement,  except  that  the  date  for 
beginning  such  annual  payment  may  be  deferred  for  a  period  not  later 
than  two  years  after  such  date  of  last  delivery,  and  interest  shall  be 
computed  from  the  date  of  such  last  delivery. 

******* 
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Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 

Sec.  612.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act  or  other 
Acts,  foreign  currencies  received  either  (1)  as  a  result  of  the  furnishing 
of  nonmilitary  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  or  any  Act  repealed  thereby,  and  unobligated  on  the  date 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  or  (2)  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  as  a  result  of  the  furnishing  of  nonmilitary  assistance 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any  Act  re¬ 
pealed  thereby,  or  (3)  as  a  result  of  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under 
part  I,  which  are  in  excess  of  amounts  reserved  under  authority  of 
section  105(d)  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961  or  any  other  Act  relating  to  educational  and  cultural 
exchanges,  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  payment  of  their  obligations 
outside  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  dollars  received  as  t 
reimbursement  shall  be  deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  " 
Treasury.  Foreign  currencies  so  received  which  are  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  so  reserved  and  of  the  requirements  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  payment  of  its  obligations  outside  the  United  States, 
as  such  requirements  may  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the 
President,  shall  be  available  for  the  authorized  purposes  of  part  I  in 
such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation 
Acts. 

(Note. — The  following  subsection  (b)  is  repealed  and  reenacted 
with  modifications  as  subsection  (t)  of  section  104  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.) 

[(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  foreign  currency  needs  of  United 
States  citizens  for  travel  or  other  purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  make  available  for  sale  for  United  States  dollars  to 
such  citizens,  at  United  States  embassies  or  other  convenient  locations, 
foreign  currencies  acquired  by  the  United  States  through  operations 
under  this  Act,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any 
Act  repealed  thereby,  or  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  (1)  he  determines  to  be  in 
excess  of  the  needs  of  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United  States  i 
for  such  currencies,  and  (2)  are  not  prohibited  from  such  use  or  com-  " 
mitted  to  other  uses  by  agreement  heretofore  entered  into  with  another 
country.  United  States  dollars  received  from  the  sale  of  foreign 
currencies  under  this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts.] 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1402 

S.  2687 

[Report  No.  1467] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  25  (legislative  clay,  March  9),  1964 

Mr.  Ellender  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

August  18, 1964 

Reported  by  Mr.  Ellender,  with  an  amendment 
[Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 

To  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  the  Agricultural  Tr-ade  Development  and  Assistance 

4  Aet  of  19547  as  anaended7  is  further  amended  as  follows  : 

5  04  Section  404  of  sueh  Aet  is  amended  by  adding  at 

6  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subseetion-r 

7  ---fg-)-  require  sueh  foreign  currencies  to  he  convertible 

8  to  dollars  to  the  extent  consistent  with  effectuation  of  the 

9  purposes  of  this  Aetr- 

10  -{3}-  Seetion  403-  of  sueh  Aet  is  amended  by  adding  at 

11  the  end  thereof  the  following :  “The  Commodity  Credit  Gor- 
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poration  tMl  finance  oeean  freight  charges  under  this  section 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  ehargcs  are  higher  -(thaw  would 
rwise  he  the  ease)-  by  reason  ef  a  requirement  that  the 
he  transported  in  United  States-dag  vcssels-T 
-f&)-  Eheetree  January  4y  1965,  section  103  (b)-  ef  such 
Aet  is  amended  te  read  as  fo-how-su 

-  (b)  Agreements  shah  net  he  entered  into  under  this 
title  during  the  period  beginning  January  4-;  1965,-  and  end¬ 
ing  December  3U  J969j  which  will  eah  for  appropriations 
te  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  a  total 
amount  in  osccss  of  $77l-00,000y000  plus  any  amount  hy 
whieli  agreements  entered  into  in  prior  years  have  ealied 
or  will  eah  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  sueh 
prior  years  by  this  Aet  as  in  effeet  during  sueh  yearsu 
Provided,  dbat  agreements  shah  not  be  entered  into  during 
any  ealendar  year  of  sueh  period  whieli  will  eah  for  appro- 


ts  m  exeess  of  $2 ySOQjQOOyQOfb  4n  addition  to-  the 
agreements  whieh  may  he  entered  into  within  the  foregoing 
hmitationsy  agreements  may  also  be  entered  into  in  an 
amount  equal  to  amounts  ree creed  m  United  States  dollars 
as  loan  repayments  under  this  title  and  deposited  to  the 


aeeount  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  as  reim¬ 
bursements  from  other  agcneics  pursuant  to  seetion  IDs 
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r  4y49ri4y 


el  this  Ael  er  section  407-  el  Ike  Ael  el  S< 
as  amended  -{§  44.S.C.  171z  1 ) 

-(4)-  Section  404  el  seek  Act  is  amended  by  striking  eel 
in  snkseerien  -(e)-  Ike  word  “military^  and  inserting  alt  of 
Ike  weeds  Asmmen  defense”  Ike  weeds  mnolnding  k 


security 


T” 


404  el  snek  Act  is  amended  ky 
from  snkseerien  -fe)-  Ike  words  Are!  mere  tkan  ke  per 
el  Ike  enrrencies  received  pursuant  le  eaek  seek 
skak  ke  available”  and  snkslknring  "currencies 
skak  aise  ke  available  ”t 

-(0)-  Section  404  el  snek  Ael  is  amended  ky  adding  Ike 
new  subsections-? 


^(tf  4Ar  Ike  sale  fee  debars  le  nonprofit  voluntary 

wilk  Ike  distriknrien  el  snrplns  agricultural  com¬ 
bes  and  prodnels  tkcreef  pursuant  le  lilies  44  and  444 
el  tkis  Ael  and  seerien  0  el  Ike  Ael  el  September  Oy  4908 
-fTA  Stair  l-700)--7  P-mvklek-  Tlmt  nothing  eentained  kerein 
skak  prekikil  Ike  payment  el  snek  expenses  pnrsnanl  le 
otker  authority  eentained  in  Ikis  er  any  oilier  AeO 

(n}-  zpe?  Oie  sale  fer  debars  le  privately  ewned  bridled 
commercial  vessels  fer  nse  in  paying  perl  feesy 
nnloadingy  kghleringy  and  elker  necessary  expenses  in  foreign 
peris  in  connection  wilk  tke  carrying  el  cargo  under  Ikis 
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4-el  and  section  0  el  tbe  Act  el  September  §7  4-9-58  -(73 
Stab  4790)A 

-(Tf  Section  494  el  such  Ant  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  tbe  fellewingr  -Any  lean  made  under  the 
authority  el  Ibis  section  shall  bean  interest  at  sneb  rate  as  tbe 
President  may  determine  bat  net  less  than  tbe  cost  el  funds 
te  tbe  United  States  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  tbe 
current  average  market  yields  on  outstanding  marketable 
obhgations  el  tbe  United  States  baling  maturity  comparable 
te  tbe  maturity  el  sneb  loans-r” 

-(8)-  Section  498  el  sneb  Aet  is  amended  by  striking  ent 
tbe  words  x  months”  and  inserting  in  ben  tbereof  tbe 
word  “year” ;  and  by  adding  at  tbe  end  el  sneb  section  tbe 
leHewbigr  i4n  tbe  ease  el  any  eenntry  wbieli  bas  more  than 
one  exchange  rate7  er  ler  wbieli  tbe  exchange  rate  in  effect 
at  tbe  time  el  tbe  sale  did  net  reflect  tbe  real  value  el  tbe 
foreign  currency, ■  sneb  report  shall  speeify  tbe  various  effec¬ 
tive  exchange  rates,  tbe  exchange  rate  applied  te  tbe  salej  an 
el  tbe  real  value  el  tbe  currency,  and  such  ether 
as  may  be  appropriate  te  explain  tbe  trans- 

action”? 

-f9f  Section  399  el  such  Act  is  amended  -(if  by  striking 
ent  ^4994^  and  substituting  -‘A995”-;  -(b)-  by  striking  ent 


‘4994”  and  substituting  “4969”;  -(bif  by  striking  out 
7  and  substituting  ‘-‘$159,9097090” ;  and 
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-flv)-  -by  inserting  after  “charges  for  general  average 
buttons  arising  out  of  the  eeean  transport  of 
transferred  pursuant  hereto”  the  followings  An  donated  un¬ 
der  said  seetion  4-49T  section  308  of  this  Act  or  section  0  of 
the  Act  of  September  67  4-938  -fT9  Statr  4790)-A  Clauses 
-(rf7  -(1 1)-7  and  -(hi)-  hereof  shah  net  become  effective  until 
1-7  4963r 

(-10)  Sections  409  and  904  of  sueb  Act  are  amended  by 


striking  out  “4904”  and 


A999A 


by  adding  at  the 


(11)  -Title  444  of  sueb  Act  is 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections 

A8eOt  309t  The  -President  shah  take  such 
faay  be  necessary  to  assure  that  funds  and 
available  under  titles  4  and  4A  and  seetion  909  of  this  Act 
are  used  only  to  earry  out  purposes  which  otherwise  would 
be  carried  out  with  appropriated  fundsT  The  President  shad 
include  m  the  annual  budget  required  by  the  Pudget  and 
Accounting  Aet7  1991,  for  the  fisea-1-  year  ending  June  30T 
49OO7  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  a  statement  showing 
for  each  subsection  of  seetion  404  the  followings  -(a)-  The 
estimated  amount  of  foreign  currencies  available  under  title 


4  for  the  purposes  of  sueh  subseetiorg  and  the  amount  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  used  therefor  during  sueh  fiscal  yearn  -(h)-  the 
amount  of  ah  other  commodities  and  funds  avail- 


6 


1  able  under  each  ether  prevision  el  this  end  ether  Aets  ler 

2  generally  simdur  purposes?  and  tbe  amount  tbereel  proposed 

3  te  be  used  ler  such  generady  similar  purposes  during  sued 

4  bseal  year-j  -(e)-  the  amount  el  appropriations  provided  ler 

5  in  the  budget  ler  generally  similar  purposes?  designating 

6  eaeh  appropriatien  item-?  -(d)-  the  reasons  ler  net  using  eem- 

7  medities  and  lands  deseribed  in  -(a)-  owd  -(b)-  h*  hen  el  the 

8  appropriations  deseribed  in  -(e)-?  and  -(e)-  the  tetal  an+eunts 

9  el  eurreneies?  eemmedities?  and  lands  devoted  te  sued  par- 

10  peses  and  generally  sender  parpeses  daring  the  period 

11  beginning  July  4th  49A4?  and  ending  with  the  last  date  prior 

12  to  the  submission  el  tbe  badge!  ler  which  sneh  inh 

lo  axi  o 1 1  r>  1  il o-  Jixav  ill /i  iii] yi~\ £±£  f  1 1 pvt i n o* 
iu  cl »  tllitllJiu*  4  ut  ill j^A ll  | / u uLu  ui  I'llu  xtrrrgtrrrt^ 

14  eurreneies,  commodities?  and  lands  abed  he  eensidered  avnib- 

15  able  ler  any  purpose  il  they  eeald  lawfully  and  properly  be 

16  used  ler  saeh  purpose?  even  though  they  nary  have  been 

17  a  dmini  stratively  absented  te  seme  ether  purpeser  Saeh 


18  statement  shad  else  eentam  an  estimate  el  tbe  vaine  el  eem- 

19  medhies  te  be  severed  by  sales  agreements  er  grants  negetr- 

20  ated  er  made  under  titles  4  and  44-  and  seetien  2tt2  el  this 

21  Aet?  respectively?  daring  saeh  bseal  year-?  the  amounts  el  tbe 

22  sales  preeeeds  therefor  -(-including  tbe  value  el  any  eeenemie 

23  er  community  development  earried  eat  through  grants  under 

24  seetien  dOd)  ;  tbe  parpeses  ler  Vrhieb  saeh  preeeeds  will  be 


25  used ;  tbe  extent  te  which  saeh  use  wid  preelade  tbe  neeee- 
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aipa  for  tha  appropriation  ol  othar  fnnds-j  nnfo  It  any  foreign 
cniTcncica  -which  will  acenia  nnhar  ana  anah  agreement 
cannot  ha  Haeh  within  the  foraaaaahla  fotorcp  the  raaaona  for 
entering  into  anah  agreemcntr  hfo  agreement  ahall  ha  enteml 
into  whlah  waahl  raaalt  in  ax-caching  anx1  eatimate  proxaheh 
for  in  the  preaching  aentenee7  nr  anah  other  limitation  an  max1 
ha  feeh  hg  appropriation  A-eth-- 

-(4-2)-  hhe  hrnt  sentence  nl  aeetion  4Qh  el  anah  Atet  ia 
amcnheh  for  atriking  na4  the  worha  fonore  than-  and  insert¬ 
ing  the  worha  foaaa  tlianfo 

That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  in  subsection  (f)  the  words  “ from  the  government  or 
agencies  thereof  ’  and  further  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (f)  and  adding  the  following:  and  which 
are  not  less  favorable  than  the  highest  of  exchange  rates 
obtainable  by  any  other  nation.” . 

(2)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(ft)  require  such  foreign  currencies  to  be  convertible 
to  dollars  to  the  extent  consistent  with  effectuation  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.” 

(3)  Section  102  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  “ The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
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poration  shall  finance  ocean  freight  charges  under  this  section 
Only  to  the  extent  that  such  charges  are  higher  (than  would 
otherwise  he  the  case)  by  reason  of  a  requirement  that  the 
commodities  he  transported  in  United  States-flag  vessels. 

(4)  Section  103(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “In  presenting  his  budget, 
the  President  shall  classify  expenditures  under  this  Act  as 
expenditures  for  international  affairs  and  finance  rather  than 
for  agriculture  and  agricultural  resources.” 

(5)  Effective  January  1,  1965,  section  103(b)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this 
title  during  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1965,  and  end¬ 
ing  December  31,  1966,  which  will  call  for  appropriations 
to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  a  total 
amount  in  excess  of  $2,700,000,000  plus  any  amount  by 
which  agreements  entered  into  in  prior  years  have  called 
or  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such 
prior  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during  such  years: 
Provided,  That  agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  during 
any  calendar  year  of  such  period  which  will  call  for  appro¬ 
priations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
amounts  in  excess  of  $2,500,000,000.” 
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(6)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
in  subsection  (c)  the  word  “ military ”  and  inserting  after 
the  words  “common  defense ”  the  words  “including  internal 
security 

(7)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (e)  the  words  “not  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  currencies  received  pursuant  to  each  such 
agreement  shall  be  available”  and  substituting  “currencies 
shall  also  be  available”. 

(8)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  (i)  by  striking 
out ,  in  the  first  proviso  following  subsection  (s),  “subsections 
(d)  and  (e)  and  for  payment  of  United  States  obligations 
involving  grants  under  subsection  (f)”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “this  section,  and  to  all  foreign  currencies  derived 
from  payments  of  interest  or  repayments  of  principal  on  loans 
made  under  this  section,” ;  and  (ii)  by  striking  out  the  second 
proviso  following  subsection  (s). 

(9)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  “No  agreement  hereunder 
shall  impose  any  restrictions  not  contained  in  this  section  on 
the  use  to  meet  the  requirements  of  United  States  Government 
agencies  in  the  importing  country  of  local  currencies  not  de¬ 
voted  to  subsection  (c),  (d),  (e),  or  (g).  Any  such  curren¬ 
cies  shall  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  be  made  legal 
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tender  or  convertible  into  legal  tender  for  the  purpose  of  any 
obligation  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  agencies  to  the 
government  of  the  importing  country  or  any  of  its  agencies. 
Any  loan  made  under  the  authority  of  this  section  shall  bear 
interest  at  such  rate  as  the  President  may  determine  but  not 
less  than  the  cost  of  funds  to  the  United  States  Treasury , 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  average  market  yields  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the  United,  States  having 
maturity  comparable  to  the  maturity  of  such  loans.” 

(10)  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  “ six  months ”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  “year” . 

(11)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  (i)  by  striking 
out  “1961”  and  substituting  “1965” ;  (ii)  by  striking  out 
“1964”  and  substituting  “1966”;  (in)  by  striking  out 
“$300,000„000” ,  and  substituting  $375,000,000” ;  and 
(iv)  by  inserting  after  “charges  for  general  average  contri¬ 
butions  arising  out  of  the  ocean  transport  of  commodities 
transferred  pursuant  hereto”  the  following:  “or  donated 
under  said  section  416,  section  308  of  this  Act  or  section  9  of 
the  Act  of  September  6,  1958  (72  Stat.  1790)”.  Clauses 
(i),  (ii),  and  (in)  hereof  shall  not  become  effective  until 
January  1,  1965. 

(12)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are  amended  by 
striking  out,  “1964”  and  inserting  “1966” . 
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(13)  The  first  sentence  of  section  403  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “ more  than ”  and  insert¬ 
ing  the  words  “less  than' ’. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  612  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended l,  is  amended  (1)  by 
redesignating  it  as  subsection  (t)  of  section  104  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended. 

(2)  By  inserting  after  the  subsection  designation  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “For  sale  to  United  States  citizens  as  provided 
herein.”  ; 

(3)  By  striking  “this  Act”  and,  substituting  “the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.” ; 

(4)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  subsection 
to  a  comma  and  adding  “except  that  in  the  case  of  any  such 
foreign  currencies  acquired  through  operations  under  title  I 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  the  United  States  dollars  received 
from  the  sale  of  such  foreign  currencies  shall  be  deposited  to 
the  account  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  shall 
be  treated  as  a  reimbursement  to  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  under  section  105  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  in  order  to  encourage  ex¬ 
ports  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  which  is  in  surplus  supply, 


12 


1  is  directed  to  sell  or  otherwise  make  available  for  export 

2  extra  long  staple  cotton  at  prices  not  in  excess  of  the  prices 

3  at  which  cotton  of  comparable  qualities  is  being  offered  by 

4  other  exporting  countries.  Such  cotton  shall  be  sold  or  other- 

5  icise  made  available  for  export  as  long  as  such  cotton  is  in 

6  sui'plus  supply  as  determined  pursuant  to  the  provision  of 

7  section  106  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 

8  Assistance  Act. 
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WATERSHEDS.  The  Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and  Credit  of  the  Agriculture  / 
\  Committee  approved  five  watershed  projects,  and  reported  them  to  the  full  corn- 
\  mittee.  p.  D721 

17*  TOBACCO  LABELING,  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 


letter  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  requesting  a  postponement  of 
the  er^ective  date  of  the  Commissions  report  on  labeling  of  cigarettes  for 
6  months^  p.  D721  / 

18,  LEGISLATIVeNpROGRAM,  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  on  Thurs/uhe  House  will 
act  on  confeirence  reports  on  the  agricultural  appropriation/  and  the  military 
construction  appropriation  bills;  and  on  H.  R,  3869*  technical  agricultural 
assistance  to  Guam,  p,  D721  / 


19.  NOMINATION.,  C o n f irme d\t he  nomination  of  John  A*  ScHnittker  to  the  CCC  Board. 

p.  19739  \  / 

20.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  H,  R.  11380, /zhe  foreign-aid  authorization 

billc  pp*  19792-3  \  / 

21.  POVERTY.  Sen.  Young,  Ohio,  inserted  an  editorial  outlining  the  benefits  Cleve 

land  will  receive  from  the  poverty  bill/  p.  19752 

22.  LANDS;  FIRES.  Sen.  Bible  announce d^tKat  he  intended  to  seek  supplemental  ap¬ 

propriations  for  rehabilitation  of  .thp  area  burned  out  in  Nev{,  pp,  19760-1 

23.  ASC  COMMITTEEMEN,  Passed  as  reported  S/S1253,  to  amend  section  8(b)  of  the 

Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic/Allotment  \ct  to  provide  3  year  terms  for 
county  committeemen,  and  they/ reconsidered\the  vote  and  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned  action  after  passing  without  amendments!.  R.  9178,  a  similar  bill. 

This  bill  will  now  be  sen}/ to  the  President. \pp.  19766-7,  19792 

2lu  WILDLIFE.  Agreed  to  thq'  conference  report  on  S.  ^93,  to  provide  a  permanent 
basis  for  the  management  of  the  four  wildlife  refdges  in  the  Klamath  River 
Basin  of  Calif,  and.  Ore.  This  bill  will  now  be  sen\  to  the  President,  pp. 
19821; -6 


25c  PUBLIC  LAW  i;80.  Passed  with  amendment  S»  2687,  to  extend  Public  Law  U80. 

Agreed  to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  to  an  amend¬ 
ment  by  Sen,  Aiken  of  a  perfecting  nature,  and  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Jfevits 
adding  friendly  countries  dominated  by  Communist  China  as  areas  the  U0  S, 
seeks  to  make  independent  of  trade  with  the  Communist  bloc,  pp.  19772-3, 
19777-92 


ETON.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendment  to  S.  26,  to  author 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  the  Dix 
This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  19773-6 


f  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  without  a 
3053,  to  increase  the  authorizations  for  construction  of  the  Rive 


reclamation  project  (S.  Rept.  ll;78),  and  with  amendment  H.  R.  36? 
vide  for  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenace  of  the  Saver 
Bostwick  Park,  and  Fruitland  Mesa  participating  reclamation  proje 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  (S.  Rept.  li;79).  p.  19740 


LABOR,  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  AND  WELFARE  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1965.  Passed  with 

\  amendments  this  bill,  H.  R.  10809.  Conferees  were  appointed,  pp*  19792, 
1979U~82b,  19826 

\ 

28,  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen,  Mansfield  announced  that  today,  Thurs.,  the  Sfenate 
wcmld  consider  the  conference  reports  on  the  Northwest  power  interfciy' and 
wilderness  bills  and  possibly  the  Appalachia  bill,  pp.  198lU-*5 


29.  THE  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS  for  Aug.  19,  1961;  will  be  continued  in  th^/next  issue 
of  the  Record,  p,  198U9 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


30.  PERSONNEL,  H,  Jfc.  12l;39,  by  Rep.  Tollefson,  to  correct  iniquities  in  the  opera* 
tion  of  the  annuity  commencing  date  provisions  of  section  3(b)  of  the  act  of 
June  25,  1958,  relating  to  the  payment  of  civil  service  retirement  annuities 
to  certain  unmarried widows  and  widowers;  to  Post  O^iice  and  Civil  Service 
Committee, 


31*  FOREIGN  AID.  H.  R.  12lil;3V  by  Rep.  Cleveland,  to/provide  that  U.  S*  foreign  aiu 
shall  not  be  used  by  recj^Sient  countries  to  conduct  activities  directed  toward 
obtaining  foreign  aid  from\he  United  States/ to  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 


32.  HOLIDAY.  H.R0  12lU;3,  by  Rep.  KS^nkel,  mak^g  Columbus  Day  a  legal  holiday;  to 
Judiciary  Committee, 


BILL  APPRO \ 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


33.  COMMISSION,  H.  R*  ll6ll,  to  estab/isbna  National  Commission  on  Technology , 

Automation,  and  Economic  Progress.  Approved  Aug.  19,  1 96k  (Public  Law ~8&~bhb) 


COMMITTEE.  HEARINGS  AUG.  20: 

Water  resources,  H.  Interior  /exec) . 

Appalachian  bill,  H.  Rules. 

Extend  Public  Law  1;80,  H.  Jfules. 

Food  additive s*—transiti^nal  provisions,  H.  Rules, 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


S.  2687 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  19, 1964 
Ordered  to  be  printed  as  passed 


4N  ACT 

To  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United,  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 

4  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

5  (1)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

6  out  in  subsection  (f)  the  words  “from  the  government  or 

7  agencies  thereof”  and  further  by  striking  the  period  at  the 

8  end  of  subsection  (f)  and  adding  the  following:  “,  and  which 

9  are  not  less  favorable  than  the  highest  of  exchange  rates 
10  obtainable  by  any  other  nation.”. 
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(2)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended  hy  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

“  (g)  require  such  foreign  currencies  to  he  convertible 
to  dollars  to  the  extent  consistent  with  effectuation  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.” 

(3)  Section  102  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  “The  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  finance  ocean  freight  charges  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  only  to  the  extent  that  such  charges  are  higher  (than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case)  by  reason  of  a  requirement 
that  the  commodities  he  transported  in  United  States-fiag 
vessels. 

(4)  Section  103  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “In  presenting  his  budget, 
the  President  shall  classify  expenditures  under  this  Act  as 
expenditures  for  international  affairs  and  finance  rather  than 
for  agriculture  and  agricultural  resources.” 

(5)  Effective  January  1,  1965,  section  103  (b)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this 
title  during  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1965,  and  end¬ 
ing  December  31,  1966,  which  will  call  for  appropriations 
to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  a  total 
amount  in  excess  of  $2,700,000,000  plus  any  amount  by 
which  agreements  entered  into  in  prior  years  have  called 
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or  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such 
prior  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during  such  years: 
Provided,  That  agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  during 
any  calendar  year  of  such  period  which  will  call  for  appro¬ 
priations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
amounts  in  excess  of  $2,500,000,000.” 

(6)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
in  subsection  (c)  the  word  “military”  and  inserting  after 
the  words  “common  defense”  the  words  “including  internal 
security”. 

(7)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (e)  the  words  “not  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  currencies  received  pursuant  to  each  such 
agreement  shall  be  available”  and  substituting  “currencies 
shall  also  be  available  to  the  maximum  usable  extent.” 

(8)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  (i)  by  striking- 
out  in  the  first  proviso  following  subsection  (s) ,  “subsections 
(d)  and  (e)  and  for  payment  of  United  States  obligations 
involving  grants  under  subsection  (f)  ”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “this  section,  and  to  all  foreign  currencies  derived 
from  payments  of  interest  or  repayments  of  principal  on  loans 
made  under  this  section,”;  and  (ii)  by  striking  out  the 
second  proviso  following  subsection  (s) . 

(9)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
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the  end  thereof  the  following:  ‘'No  agreement  hereunder 
shall  impose  any  restrictions  not  contained  in  this  section  on 
the  use  to  meet  the  requirements  of  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  in  the  importing  country  of  local  currencies  not 
devoted  to  subsection  (c) ,  (d) ,  (e) ,  or  (g) .  Any  such  cur¬ 
rencies  shall  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  he  made  legal 
tender  or  convertible  into  legal  tender  for  the  purpose  of  any 
obligation  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  agencies  to  the 
government  of  the  importing  country  or  any  of  its  agencies. 
Any  loan  made  under  the  authority  of  this  section  shall  hear 
interest  at  such  rate  as  the  President  may  determine  hut  not 
less  than  the  cost  of  funds  to  the  United  States  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  average  market  yields 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
having  maturity  comparable  to  the  maturity  of  such  loans.” 

( 10)  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  “six  months”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  “year”. 

(11)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  (i)  by  striking 
out  “1961”  and  substituting  “1965”;  (ii)  by  striking  out 
“1964”  and  substituting  “1966”;  (iii)  by  striking  out 
“$300,000,000”,  and  substituting  “$375,000,000”;  and 
(iv)  by  inserting  after  “charges  for  general  average  contri¬ 
butions  arising  out  of  the  ocean  transport  of  commodities 
transferred  pursuant  hereto”  the  following:  “or  donated 
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1  under  said  section  416,  section  308  of  this  Act  or  section  9  of 

2  the  Act  of  September  6,  1958  (72  Stat.  1790)”.  Clauses 

3  (i) ,  (ii) ,  and  (iii)  hereof  shall  not  become  effective  until 

4  January  1,  1965. 

5  (12)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are  amended  by 

6  striking  out  “1964”  and  inserting  “1966”. 

7  (13)  Clause  (1)  of  section  304(a)  of  such  Act  is 
3  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  “Union  of  Soviet 
9  Socialist  Republics”  the  words  “or  the  Communist  regime  in 

10  China”. 
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14)  The  first  sentence  of  section  403  of  such  Act  is 

2  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “more  than”  and  insert- 

3  ing  the  words  “less  than”. 


14  Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  612  of  the  Foreign 

15  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by 

16  redesignating  it  as  subsection  (t)  of  section  104  of  the  Agri- 

17  cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 

18  as  amended. 

19  ( 2 )  By  inserting  after  the  subsection  designation  the  fol- 

20  lowing:  “For  sale  to  United  States  citizens  as  provided 

21  herein.” ; 

22  (3)  By  striking  “this  Act”  and  substituting  “the  For- 

23  eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.” ; 

24  (4)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  subsection 

25  to  a  comma  and  adding  “except  that  in  the  case  of  any  such 
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foreign  currencies  acquired  through  operations  under  title  I 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  the  United  States  dollars  received 
from  the  sale  of  such  foreign  currencies  shall  be  deposited  to 
the  account  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  shall 
be  treated  as  a  reimbursement  to  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  imder  section  105  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  in  order  to  encourage  ex¬ 
ports  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  which  is  in  surplus  supply, 
is  directed  to  sell  or  otherwise  make  available  for  export 
extra  long  staple  cotton  at  prices  not  in  excess  of  the  prices 
at  which  cotton  of  comparable  qualities  is  being  offered  by 
other  exporting  countries.  Such  cotton  shall  be  sold  or  other¬ 
wise  made  available  for  export  as  long  as  such  cotton  is  in 
surplus  supply  as  determined  pursuant  to  the  provision  of 
section  106  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act. 

Passed  the  Senate  August  19,  1964. 

Attest:  FELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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harassment  and  violence  by  the  local 
authorities  wherever  they  go.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  to  the 
/editor  of  the  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  15,  1964] 
New  York’s  Invasion  by  South 
To  the  Editor  : 

Many  people  in  the  North  as  well  as  the 
South  profess  to  be  indignant  about  the  “in¬ 
vasion”  of  Mississippi  by  students  from  other 
States.  These  critics  are  apparently  not 
aware  that  such  “invasions”  have  been  going 
on  for  many  years  in  both  the  North  and  the 
South. 

Students  from  Mississippi  and  other  South¬ 
ern  States  have  “invaded”  New  York  City 
year  after  year,  far  exceeding  in  numbers  the 
Northern  students  now  in  Mississippi. 

Many  of  the  Protestant  denominations  have 
summer  service  projects  in  New  York  which 
have  attracted  a  steady  stream  ot  volunteers 
from  the  South.  I  personally  know  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  students  who  have  spent  the. summer 
working  in  Harlem. 

The  East  Harlem  Protestant  Parish  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  known  project  of  its  kind,  but 
there  are  many  others.  I  once  served  on  the 
staff  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions 
New  York  and  organized  a  project  in  Har¬ 
lem.  I  remember  very  well  that  we  had  more 
volunteers  from  the  South  than  we  could 
accept.  (Understandably  there  were  no  vol¬ 
unteers  from  New  York  City.) 

There  is  nothing  at  all  unusual  about  the 
desire  of  young  people  to  spend  a  summer 
working  on  voter  registration  projects  in 
Mississippi.  It’s  the  same  desire  that  Mis¬ 
sissippi  students  have  to  work  a  summer  in 
Harlem. 

Both  Mississippi  and  Harlem  are  danger¬ 
ous  places  these  days.  But  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  idealistic  young  people  to  shrink 
from  danger.  Personally,  my  hat  is  off  to  all 
of  them.  What  a  poor  world  this  would  be 
if  our  young  people  lost  their  desire  to  serve 
their  fellow  man. 

Reverend  Caxton  Doggett. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  UNDER  LAW: 

STATEMENT  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 

BAR  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  earli 
this  summer  the  New  York  State  Bar, 
sociation  issued  a  statement  on  /civil 
rights  under  law  which  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  significant.  The  statement 
very  concisely  summarizes  the''  correla¬ 
tive  responsibilities  of  all  elements  of  our 
society  in  achieving  justice  through 
peaceful  and  lawful  meaffs,  and  it  em¬ 
phasizes  the  leadership/which  is  prop¬ 
erly  expected  of  the  legal  community  in 
this  moral  and  social  crisis.  Kings 
County  Surrogate  0rrin  G  Judd,  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  lawyers,  prepared 
the  statement  as  chairman  of  the  State 
bar  association’s  committee  on  civil 
rights,  and  I  lisk  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printedln  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  wa;s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recor/,  as  follows : 

Civil  Rights  Under  Law 
(Abatement  prepared  by  the  committee  on 
civil  rights  and  approved  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  As¬ 
sociation,  June  15,  1964) 

The  thrust  for  implementation  of  Negroes’ 
rights  to  jobs,  education  and  housing  re¬ 


mains  the  most  urgent  domestic  issue  of 
1964.  It  was  dramatized  in  the  summer  of 
1963  by  the  march  on  Washington,  and  the 
summer  of  1964  promises  to  produce  a  var¬ 
iety  of  civil  rights  activity,  both  in  the  South 
and  in  the  North. 

The  New  York  State  Bar  Association  con¬ 
siders  this  a  strategic  time  to  express  some 
basic  principles  for  guidance  of  lawyers  and 
other  citizens  in  meeting  the  problem.  All 
our  human  and  property  rights  depend  on  a 
system  of  laws  which  are  to  be  obeyed. 
Flouting  any  law  weakens  the  grounds  of 
all  those  rights.  New  York  State  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  legal  protection  of  the  rights  of 
minorities.  There  are  correlative  obligations; 
on  the  community,  to  assure  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  racial  equality  in  conformity  with 
law,  and  on  minority  groups  to  conform  with 
law  and  order  in  voicing  their  demands  for 
effective  equality. 

The  first  basic  principle  is  that  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  racial  equality  requires  the  urgent 
efforts  of  the  entire  community.  One  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  the  Emancipation  Procla¬ 
mation,  and  10  years  after  the  school  seg¬ 
regation  decision,  there  are  still  many  areas 
of  our  life  where  patterns  of  segregation  re¬ 
main.  Antibias  housing  laws  still  fall  short/' 
of  permitting  the  dispersal  of  minority 
groups  from  segregated  areas  in  both  urban 
and  suburban  communities.  Steps  to  .pro¬ 
vide  true  equality  of  educational  opjiortu- 
nity  are  proceeding  slowly,  and  will/require 
vast  sums  of  money,  which  may  necessitate 
^additional  taxes  on  all  our  citi/ens.  The 
pening  of  new  employment  opportunities 
f6r  Negroes  has  proceeded  slosfly.  There  is 
need  for  much  wider  channels  of  communi¬ 
cation,  so  that  the  community  may  be  fully 
awareSpf  minorities’  problems,  and  the  mi- 
norities\may  be  kept  informed  of  the  efforts 
which  ar^  being  mad f  to  implement  their 
rights. 

The  secoria  basic  Principle  is  that  demands 
for  racial  equality  should  be  expressed  on 
conformity  with/  law  and  order.  Camping 
in  governmenyV  business  offices,  blocking 
traffic,  or  like/ willful  obstructions,  are  tac¬ 
tics  which  yfe  belieVe  both  bespeak  and  be¬ 
get  disrespect  for  law — a  disrespect  which 
is  singulatly  antithetical  to  the  goal  of  equal 
rights  for  all.  Such  tactics  are  unnecessary 
in  New  York  State,  where  the  law  imposes 
virtually  no  obstacles  to ''.peaceful  protest 
agprinst  social  evils,  the  courts  act  impartial¬ 
ly;  the  ballot  is  open  equally  to  all,  and 
public  officials  are  available  to  all  persons  as¬ 
serting  grievances.  Moreover,  demonstra¬ 
tions  which  interfere  with  the  civil  rights 
of  others  are  not,  we  suggest,  the  best  way 
to  achieve  equality  of  treatment.  Ideally, 
the  common  resolve  to  promote  racial  justice 
should  not  be  prejudiced  by  any  misconduct 
of  civil  rights  advocates.  It  is  a  fact  of  life 
that  demonstrations  which  violate  the  rights 
of  others  frequently  lose  friends  and  alienate\ 
the  support  of  many  persons  of  good  will. 
Frustrations  caused  by  delay  in  reaching  full 
equality  do  not  justify  resort  to  violence  or 
lawbreaking. 

The  third  basic  principle  is  that  lawyers 
should  lead  in  assuring  the  legal  rights  of  all 
citizens.  They  are  equipped  by  training,  ex¬ 
perience  and  skill  to  resolve  disputes  on  a 
basis  of  reasonable  adjustment,  rather  than 
emotion  and  violence,  but  they  must  under¬ 
take  more  active  roles  both  individually  and 
in  association  than  heretofore.  We  com¬ 
mend  the  efforts  of  the  Lawyers’  Committee 
for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  to  resolve  the 
Nation’s  racial  problems,  and  we  urge  all  lo¬ 
cal  bar  associations  to  study  what  needs  to 
be  done  in  their  own  areas,  and  to  furnish 
leadership  in  accomplishing  it.  The  lawyers’ 
committee  urges  local  bar  aid  in  two  par¬ 
ticular  fields — establishing  biracial  commit¬ 
tees  to  seek  solutions  to  civil  rights  prob¬ 
lems*,  and  seeing  that  all  persons  in  civil 
rights  controversies  can  obtain  competent 
legal  counsel.  When  a  citizen  takes  the  law 


into  his  own  hands  by  willfully  violating’  it, 
the  result  is  nothing  less  than  anarchy’  and 
must  never  be  condoned  by  an  emmffonal 
mis  judgment  that  the  end  Justifies  the 
means.  Resentment  at  illegal  (demonstra¬ 
tions  should  not  be  an  excuse  /or  relaxing 
the  efforts  of  the  white  community  to  pro¬ 
mote  racial  justice.  Local  har  associations 
can  help  clarify  fundamental  legal  issues, 
as  a  contribution  to  publib  discourse. 

COST  OF  LONG-TERM  ILLNESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  ]>fr.  President,  although 
provision  for  health  care  of  aged  persons 
on  public  relief'rolls  has  long  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  continues  to  be  improved,  and 
although  iry  recent  years  we  have  begun 
providing,  'through  the  Kerr-Mills  pro¬ 
gram  toy ihe  health  care  of  the  medically 
indigent  aged,  these  measures  are  con¬ 
fined/to  dealing  with  dependency  after  it 
has  occurred.  They  do  not  encourage  or 
strengthen  the  efforts  of  the  aged  to 
Void  dependency  or  the  illness  that  if 
not  treated  on  time  will  lead  to  chronic 
sickness  and  impoverishment.  Public  re¬ 
lief  programs  do  not  reduce  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  millions  of  aged  persons  in 
coping  with  the  costs  of  illness  nor  ease 
the  special  risk  they  face  of  losing  their 
self-sufficiency  and  being  reduced  to  the 
welfare  rolls  by  the  impact  of  health 
costs.  This  is  the  kind  of  situation  that 
an  adequate  program  of  health  care  in¬ 
surance  for  the  aging,  with  Government 
and  private  insurance  participation  such 
as  I  have  proposed,  can  prevent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  the  article  on  the  effects  of 
long-term  illness  by  Dr.  Michael  M. 
Dacso,  entitled  “A  Plea  for  Improvement 
in  Chronic  Medical  Care,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  Medical  Tribune,  July  8,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Medical  Tribune,  July  8,  1964] 

A  Plea  for  Improvement  in  Chronic 
Medical  Care 

(By  Michael  M.  Dacso,  M.D.,  professor,  phys¬ 
ical  medicine  and  rehabilitation,  New  York 
University  School  of  Medicine;  director. 
Department  of  Physical  Medicine  and  Re¬ 
habilitation,  Goldwater  Memorial  Hospital, 
New  York) 

In  the  past  the  responsibility  for  the  care 
of  the  indigent  and  chronically  ill  aged  and 
handicapped  was  traditionally  entrusted  to 
county  homes,  poor  farms,  and  other  publicly 
owned  institutions  with  almost  universally 
dow  standards  of  care.  In  recent  years  this 
regrettable  situation  has  begun  to  improve 
as  responsibility  for  long-term  medical  care 
has\gradually,  albeit  reluctantly,  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  general  medical  care  pattern. 
Some  hospitals,  as  well  as  public  and  volun¬ 
tary  agencies,  have  already  made  or  are  in 
the  process  of  planning  changes  in  their 
long-term  medical  care  programs.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  sporadic  but  vigorous  research  trends 
are  also  evident  in  this  field. 

Today’s  medihal  education  is  still  primar¬ 
ily  focused  on  aimte  illnesses.  However,  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  recognized  that  a 
substantial  proportion  of  patients  suffer 
from  chronic  ailment^for  which  the  medical 
student  has  not  been  adequately  prepared. 
Recognition  of  this  deficiency  has  already 
shown  itself  in  places  b\  the  introduction 
of  at  least  a  degree  of  instruction  in  chronic 
medical  care  in  our  already^critically  over¬ 
burdened  medical  school  currfeulums. 

Changes  in  curriculum  content  alone  will 
not  solve  the  problems  of  long-tekpi  medical 
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carK  What  is  needed  is  a  reevaluation  of  the 
basic\concept  of  comprehensive  medical  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  student  should  be  trained 
to  recognize  and  accept,  as  a  fundamental 
principleNthat  the  physician’s  responsibili¬ 
ties  go  far  bpyond  a  concern  for  his  patients 
health  and  include  a  concern  for  their  total 
welfare.  \ 

Long-term  illhesses  affect  a  large  segment 
of  the  population  and  if  this  problem  is 
left  unsolved  it  will  continue  to  exacerbate 
the  already  politically  volatile  needs  and  de¬ 
mands  of  our  population.  "Unless  planned 
action  is  taken,  arbitrary  and  ill-conceived 
decisions  will  be  made  -Which  are  motivated 
by  exigency  rather  than  'by  sound  public 
policy.  The  solution  of  iiaportant  health 
issues  by  using  emotional  rather  than  pro¬ 
fessional  considerations  can  only  lead  to  an 
intensification  of  this  already  dif^cult  situa¬ 
tion  and  as  a  result  the  public  andS^he  medi¬ 
cal  profession  will  suffer. 

At  the  present  time,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
neither  the  physical  plant  and  equipment 
nor  the  professional  and  ancillary  staff  orlthe 
chronic  disease  hospitals  can  be  compai 
favorably  with  those  of  the  general  hospital! 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  quality  of 
medical  care  available  to  the  acutely  ill  is  far 
superior  to  the  care  given  to  the  chronically 
ill.  Such  a  double  standard  is  not  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  concepts  of  modern  medical 
care.  The  need  for  prolonged  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  sub¬ 
standard  services.  Patients  suffering  from 
chronic  illnesses  require  the  same  high-qual¬ 
ity  medical  and  nursing  services  as  the  acute¬ 
ly  ill  patients.  The  magnitude  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  chronic  illness  is  such  that  only  the 
coordinated  efforts  of  physicians  and  other 
experts  in  the  health  and  social  fields  can 
meet  it.  Therefore,  it  is  suggested  that  a 
study  group  be  organized  similar  to  the  now 
defunct  Commission  on  Chronic  Illness.  This 
organization  should  be  responsible  for  mak¬ 
ing  recommendations  for  immediate  improve¬ 
ments  as  well  as  long-range  planning  in 
chronic  medical  care. 

The  problem  of  long-term  medical  care  is 
not  new.  The  most  conscientious,  dedicated, 
and  knowledgeable  efforts  of  many  govern¬ 
mental  and  voluntary  agencies,  such  as  the 
Commission  on  Chronic  Illness,  the  U.S.  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service,  and  the  local  government¬ 
al  and  voluntary  health  agencies,  have  so 
far  not  resulted  in  the  sorely  needed  im¬ 
provement  in  the  standards  of  chronic  medi¬ 
cal  care.  The  task  of  preventing  the  ravages 
of  chronic  diseases  and  of  treating  and  re¬ 
habilitating  the  physically  handicapped  is  an 
enormous  one,  and  the  longer  it  is  postponed 
the  more  formidable  it  becomes.  In  view  of 
these  undeniable  facts  it  is  suggested  that  we 
forget  the  frustrating  failures  of  the  past  and 
that  vigorous  steps  be  taken  to  develop  a 
sound  and  realistic  long-term  medical  care 
policy.  With  appropriate  modifications  to, 
suit  local  and  regional  needs,  programs  coul 
be  introduced  in  some  of  the  already  exist¬ 
ing  chronic  disease  institutions.  New  serv¬ 
ices  should  be  created  where  necessary  and 
those  which  are  capable  of  improvement 
should  be  revitalized. 

Intensification  of  the  fight  agaia^t  chronic 
illness  has  never  been  more  timely  than  it  is 
at  the  present  time  when  thar world’s  eco-. 
nomically  best  endowed  nation  has  begun  a 
concentrated  attack  against/poverty.  Long¬ 
term  illness  is  undeniably^  significant  fac¬ 
tor  in  creating  poverty,  yft  saps  the  patient 
of  his  vital  strength  ang  drains  his  financial 
resources,  often  contributing  heavily  to  the 
complete  disintegration  of  the  family  struc¬ 
ture.  A  multiplicity  of  such  family  situa¬ 
tions  eventually  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  community/ leading  to  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  disorgai/zation.  Radical  and  immedi¬ 
ate  improvements  in  long-term  medical  care 
would  not /nly  help  to  eliminate  a  major 
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health  problem  but  would  serve  as  a  most 
effective  tool  in  the  struggle  to  raise  the 
physical  and  economic  standards  of  the  Na¬ 
tion. 


BERNARD  BARUCH 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
have  long  admired  Bernard  Baruch.  If 
ever  there  was  a  man  who  displayed  the 
old  Renaissance  characteristics  of  the 
homo  universale,  of  doing  everything 
well — in  commerce,  government,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  athletics — it  is  he. 

Speaking  particularly  as  a  U.S.  Sena¬ 
tor,  I  am  most  conscious  of  the  service 
he  has  rendered  our  Nation  over  the 
years.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  pay 
public  tribute  to  him  on  his  94th  birth¬ 
day.  _ _ 

SENATOR  MCINTYRE’S  WISE  AND 

THOUGHTFUL  EXPOSITION  ON 
EXTREMISM 

V  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 

le  word  “extremism”  has  been  injected 
peilaaps  more  than  any  other  into  our 
public  oratory  of  late.  There  have  been 
explanations,  definitions,  and  rebuttals 
by  the-s^pre. 

One  of\the  most  clearly  worded  am 
incisive  statements  I  have  seen  was  oi 
written  by  toy  colleague.  Senator  T<5m 
McIntyre,  and^ distributed  to  the  news¬ 
papers  in  his  State  of  New  Hamushire. 
He  shows  exactly  why  it  is  false/indeed 
ridiculous,  to  callVreat  Amevfcan  pa¬ 
triots  past  and  present  “extremists.” 

Mr.  President,  I  asl^  umnumous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  articl\i£serted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  obje^tioK  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in\jie  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Report  From  Washington  on  Events  and 

Issues  From  U.SyKENATOR  Tom  McOhuie 

More  and  morg  the  American  people  are 
being  subjected/o  the  watery  idea — disguised 
as  a  philosophy — that  there  is  only  one  w^y 
to  be  patriotic,  one  way  in  which  to  lo1 
your  count/.  Now  we  are  told  there  is  butf 
one  label /o  pin  on  those  who  have  defended 
our  priceless  liberty  and  fought  for  justice: — 
extremist. 

Wy  are  told  that,  among  others,  George 
Washington  was  an  extremist,  Patrick  Henry 
was  an  extremist,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  an 
stremist,  Dwight  Eisenhower  was  an  ex¬ 
tremist.  And  how  do  the  new  prophets  jus¬ 
tify  calling  these  and  other  American  heroes 
extremists?.  Because  they  have  defended 
liberty  and  fought  for  justice  and  equality. 
This,  we  are  told,  is  synonymous  with  ex¬ 
tremism  and,  therefore,  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  extremist  groups.  This  is  sheer 
nonsense. 

These  budding  philosophers  are  entangled 
in  a  monumental  mass  of  confusion.  They 
are  confusing  extremists  with  those  who  op¬ 
pose  them.  They  say,  in  effect,  that  ex¬ 
tremism  and  fighting  extremism  are  the  same 
thing. 

Were  the  farmers  of  Lexington  and  Con¬ 
cord  extremists  because  when  all  else  failed, 
they  leveled  their  muskets  in  defense  of  life, 
liberty,  and  property?  Were  the  opponents 
of  a  “state”  church  and  of  taxation  without 
representation  extremists? 

And  were  the  people  who  believed  that  one 
man  should  not  own  another  extremists? 
Were  those  who  fought  a  war  to  end  the 
practice  of  slavery  extremists? 


Was  General  Eisenhower  an  extremist 
when  he  landed  in  Normandy?  Was  our  part 
in  World  War  II  extremism? 

Or — was  not  the  British  crown  in  the  18th 
century  the  extremists?  And  were  not  tha 
proslavery  people  in  the  19th  century  t Me 
extremists?  And  was  it  not  the  hellish  ofu- 
sade  of  Hitler  in  the  20th  century — with  its 
death  camps  and  desire  for  world  conquest — 
that  was  absolute  extremism? 

Must  everyone  who  has  ever  fougjft  or  died 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  justice  now  be 
lumped  together  with  the  evil/forces  they 
were  fighting?  Only,  I  submit/ if  after  win¬ 
ning  their  battles  they  take y6n  the  tinge  of 
those  they  have  defeated. 

To  recognize  the  evils  iiH  a  system  such  as 
Soviet  communism  which,  after  helping  free 
the  people  enslaved  bv/Hitler,  itself  became 
the  master  of  some  o  tithe  same  people,  is  one 
thing.  However,  to  Hive  the  name  “Commu¬ 
nist”  to  everyone /who  disagrees  with  one’s 
philosophy,  to  /tig  Dwight  Eisenhower  a 
knowing  agen y  of  the  Communist  con¬ 
spiracy,  to  hysterically  overrate  the  Red 
threat  domestically  at  the  dangerous  cost  of 
underrating  it  internationally — this  is  an¬ 
other  thi^g.  It  is  extremism. 

Let  u«  not  become  involved  in  a  sea  of 
technicalities  which  obscure  true  meaning. 
No  o/ie.  will  deny  that  war  is  an  extreme 
action.  No  one  will  deny  that  those  who 
fijpit  a  war — even  those  who  were  forced  into 
-were  taking  part  in  an  extreme  activity. 
^But  let’s  look  at  some  of  the  people  who 
fought  in  that  war — John  F.  Kennedy,  Lyn¬ 
don  B.  Johnson,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
George  C.  Marshall.  Remember,  the  day  war 
ended  these  great  patriots — yes,  patriots — 
turned  their  thoughts  completely  toward 
peace.  Vengeance  and  vindictiveness  played 
no  part  in  their  lives  or  actions. 

In  defense  of  liberty,  this  Nation  under¬ 
took  to  rebuild  a  broken  Europe  (including 
the  homeland  of  our  former  enemy) ,  to  feed 
the  starving  children  of  wartorn  countries, 
and,  perhaps  most  important,  to  help  restore 
the  dignity  of  people  who  had  lived  for  years 
beneath  the  boot  of  tyranny.  In  pursuit  of 
justice,  we  refrained  from  exterminating  the 
former  exterminators.  Instead  the  chief¬ 
tains  of  the  Third  Reich  were  given  trials, 
allowed  due  process  of  law  in  courts  open  to 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Let  us  not  confuse  these  acts  with  ex¬ 
tremism — an  “ism”  that  has  no  place  beside 
Americanism,  patriotism,  and  humanism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
U’ther  morning  business?  If  not,  morn¬ 
ing  business  is  closed. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  1402,  S.  2687. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2687)  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an 
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ury,  upon  its  outstanding  marketable  public 
obligations,  which  are  neither  due  nor  call¬ 
able  for  redemption  for  fifteen  years  from 
date  of  issue.  If  the  interest  rate  so  com¬ 
puted  is  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1 
per  centum,  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  used 
for  these  purposes  shall  be  the  multiple  of 
one-eighth  of  .1  per  centum  next  lower  than 
the  rate  so  computed.  The  portions  of  the 
costs  which  are  allocable  to  commercial 
power  development  and  to  municipal  and  in¬ 
dustrial  water  supply  shall  be  repaid  over  a 
period  of  fifty  years  with  interest  at  the 
rate  determined  in  accordance  with  this  sec¬ 
tion.  The  portion  of  tl\e  cost  which  is  al¬ 
locable  to  irrigation  shaft-,  be  repaid,  pursu¬ 
ant  to  reclamation  law,  within  fifty  years 
plus  any  authorized  development  period. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  project  to  construct,  op¬ 
erate,  and  maintain  or  otherwise  provide  for 
the  basic  public  outdoor  recreationNfacilities, 
to  acquire  or  otherwise  to  include  within  the 
project  area  such  adjacent  lands  or  interests 
therein  as  are  necessary  for  public  recreation 
use,  to  allocate  water  and  reservoir  capacity 
to  recreation,  and  to  provide  for  the  public 
use  and  enjoyment  of  project  lands,  faciliV 
ties,  and  water  areas  in  a  manner  coordi¬ 
nated  with  other  project  purposes.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments  with  Federal  agencies  or  State  or  local 
public  bodies  for  the  operation,  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  additional  development  of  proj¬ 
ect  lands  or  facilities,  or  to  dispose  of  project 
lands  or  facilities  to  Federal  agencies,  or 
State  or  local  public  bodies  by  lease,  transfer, 
conveyance,  or  exchange,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  will  best  promote  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  operation  of  such  lands  or 
facilities  in  the  public  interest  for  recreation 
purposes.  The  costs  of  the  aforesaid  under¬ 
takings,  and  the  costs  of  the  project  allo¬ 
cated  to  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement,  in¬ 
cluding  costs  of  investigation,  planning, 
Federal  operation  and  maintenance,  and  an 
appropriate  share  of  joint  costs  of  the  proj¬ 
ect,  shall  be  nonreimbursable.  Nothing 
herein  shall  limit  the  authority  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  granted  by  existing  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  recreation  development  of  water 
resource  projects,  or  disposition  of  public 
lands  for  recreational  purposes. 

Sec.  7.  The  use  of  all  water  diverted  for 
this  project  from  the  Colorado  River  system 
shall  be  subject  to  and  controlled  by  the 
Colorado  River  compact,  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  (45  Stat.  1057;  43  U.S.C.  617t) , 
and  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  (Treaty 
Series  994)  (59  Stat.  1219) . 

Sec.  8.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  construction  of  the 
Dixie  project,  the  sum  of  $42,700,000,  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  justi¬ 
fied  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  in 
construction  costs  as  indicated  by  engineer^ 
ing  cost  indexes  applicable  to  types  of  con¬ 
struction  involved  therein,  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  such  sums  as  may  be  required  to 
operate  and  maintain  said  project 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  oft  Mon¬ 
day  of  this  week,  the  House  an  Repre¬ 
sentatives  approved  S.  26,  the  measure 
I  introduced  on  January  14^963,  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  Dixie  reclamation  project  in 
Utah.  I  was,  of  course/filated  to  have 
House  action  on  this  project  for  which 
the  people  of  southern^  Utah  have  waited 
so  long.  But  my  elat/on  was  considerably 
tempered  by  the  amendments  added  to 
the  bill  by  the  House  Interior  Committee. 

The  committee  abandoned  the  concept 
recognized  in  Central  Valley,  Missouri 
Basin,  and  other  reclamation  legislation 
that  a  project  should  bear  the  costs  of 
highway  .Relocation,  and  that  the  water 
or  power  users  should  not  be  called  upon 


to  pay  back  these  costs.  The  House  In¬ 
terior  Committee  amended  the  Dixie  bill 
to  shift  about  $2  million  of  the  costs  to 
the  State  and  the  power  consumers  in 
the  area  by  putting  the  costs  of  relocat¬ 
ing  a  highway  on  the  State  of  Utah  and 
increasing  the  power  rates  for  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  St.  George.  There  is  no  prece¬ 
dent  for  shifting  the  road  costs  to  the 
State,  but  this  amendment  was  not  suc¬ 
cessfully  opposed  in  the  House. 

The  House  committee  also  rejected  a 
Senate  provision  allowing  the  repayment 
of  $3  million  of  project  construction 
costs  from  Hoover  Dam  revenues.  This 
provision  also  followed  a  pattern  which 
has  been  well  set,  since  excess  costs  are 
repaid  by  the  power  revenues  in  basin 
accounts  in  most  areas.  But  the  House 
struck  this  from  the  bill.  The  Dixie 
project  is  in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River.  There  are  huge  power  reve¬ 
nues  available  from  the  great  Hoover 
Dam  and  other  dams  on  the  lower  Colo¬ 
rado.  Three  million  dollars  wa  sa  very 
minor  part  of  those  revenues,  yet  of 
greatest  importance  to  a  small  project 
lik^  Dixie.  It  does  not  seem  fair  to  deny 
this^power  revenue  support  to  Dixie,  just 
becaifse  no  lower  basin  fund  is  yet  in 
existence. 

Proposals  have  already  been  made  fc 
the  development  of  a  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basirraccount,  but  such  a  proposal 
cannot  be  enacted  this  year.  However, 
in  anticipatiomof  the  establishment  of 
such  a  fund — which  we  alread/  have  in 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  .Basin — the 
Department  of  theVTnterioiy  offered  no 
objection  to  plans  po  allmv  the  Dixie 
project  to  use  a  veryxsmall  portion  of 
Hoover  Dam  revenuafcy  The  Senate 
agreed  that  this  was  fair. 

I  wish  to  serve  notice  ndw,  therefore, 
that  I  shall  make/an  effortX  when  the 
lower  basin  accoftnt  bill  is  Before  the 
Senate,  to  amend  it  to  lessen  thXburden 
placed  by  the  House  bill  upon  theSpower 
and  water  u#ers  of  the  Dixie  projeqt  in 
paying  out/the  project. 

I  shall  pry  first  to  include  in  the  bas 
bill  provision  for  the  repayment  of  th? 
highway  relocation  costs,  for  I  know  of 
no  instance  before  when  a  Federal  recla¬ 
mation  project  has  been  made  contin¬ 
gent  on  State  assumption  of  part  of  the 
pense.  The  amendment  which  was 
allowed  to  go  in  the  House  is  not  equi¬ 
table  to  the  State  of  Utah. 

Next,  I  shall  try  to  revise  the  power 
contract  for  the  city  of  St.  George.  This 
power  rate  should  be  comparable  with 
that  in  other  areas  located  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  area  of  a  Federal  power  project. 
It  is  not — it  is  much  higher.  It  is  con¬ 
siderably  higher  even  than  the  rate  peo¬ 
ple  in  other  sections  of  southern  Utah 
will  be  paying  for  Glen  Canyon  power. 

My  somewhat  testy  reaction  to  the 
changes  made  in  the  Dixie  reclamation 
bill  by  the  House  Interior  Committee  is 
heightened,  I  will  admit,  by  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  another  reclamation  project  re¬ 
ported  by  the  House  committee  only  a 
few  days  before  the  Dixie  project.  I  am 
referring  to  the  Savory-Pothook  project 
for  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  As  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Irrigation  and  Recla¬ 
mation  Subcommittee,  I  was  asked  by  the 
House  committee  to  schedule  hearings  on 


this  measure  as  soon  as  the  House  had 
acted  on  it — which  I  did  within  a  week 
and  with  pleasure,  even  though  we  were, 
in  the  last  days  of  the  session. 

The  Savory -Pothook  project  pays  b^ftk 
a  much  smaller  percentage  of  its 
than  will  Dixie.  For  example,  $30(182,- 
000  of  the  costs  of  the  Dixie  project  have 
been  allocated  to  irrigation,  or  which 
$17,890,000  must  be  paid  back  by  the 
water  users.  Some  $15,06fj,ftC0  of  the 
costs  of  Savory-Pothook  have  been  allo¬ 
cated  to  irrigation,  of  which  only  $2  mil¬ 
lion  must  be  paid  back. /In  other  words, 
the  farmers  who  will  use  Dixie  water  to 
irrigate  their  farms  jftust  pay  back  over 
half  of  the  irrigation  costs  of  the  proj¬ 
ect;  the  farmers, who  will  use  Savory- 
Pothook  water  will  pay  back  only  one- 
eighth  of  the  project  irrigation  costs. 

Again,  the  Ad  valorem  tax  to  residents 
of  Washington  County,  site  of  the  Dixie 
project,  is/ 5  mills  countywide;  Savory - 
Pothook/residents  will  pay  less  than  2 
mills. 

I  realize  that  the  Savory-Pothook  proj  - 
ect  is  a  high-altitude  project,  with  lim- 
itpa  acreage  to  be  brought  under  cultiva- 
ion,  while  Dixie  is  located  in  a  section 
/of  the  country  where  the  climate  is  mild 
and  where  it  has  been  proved  that  water 
can  create  endless  lush  green  fields  grow¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  crops  in  an  extended 
growing  season. 

Savory-Pothook  operations  must, 
therefore,  be  large-scale  farming  opera¬ 
tions,  since  it  will  require  a  large  unit 
to  make  them  economical.  Dixie,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  bring  water  to  many 
small  farms,  of  limited  acreage,  some  of 
them  inadequate  for  more  than  marginal 
living.  So  when  the  Congress  makes  it 
more  difficult  for  the  Dixie  water  users 
to  pay  out  their  project,  we  put  a  greater 
burden  on  the  small  farmer  on  the  post¬ 
age-stamp  farm.  This  I  cannot  accept 
without  making  vigorous  objection. 

I  must  make  it  plain,  therefore,  that 
I  feel  the  amendments  which  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  into  the  House  version  of  the 
bill  to  authorize  the  Dixie  reclamation 
project  are  not  equitable  to  the  State  of 
SJJtah.  I  should  like  for  the  legislative 
Vistory  of  S.  26,  the  Dixie  project  bill, 
tcrsmake  it  clear,  in  fairness  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  Senate,  that  although  I 
mustVccept  the  House  amendment  today 
in  order  to  insure  passage  of  the  bill  in 
this  Confess  and  get  the  project  under¬ 
way,  I  shah  make  every  effort  to  repair 
the  damagtrwhich  was  done  to  the  bill  at 
a  later  date  as  the  opportunity  presents 
itself.  I  know  \hat  a  number  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  this  body  agree  to  the  equity  of 
this,  just  as  they  agreed  to  the  equity  of 
the  bill  as  passed  bw'ttie  Senate. 

The  Dixie  project  ik  an  excellent  proj¬ 
ect.  The  cost  benefitVatio  exceeds  2.2 
to  1.  It  is  of  regional  apd  national,  as 
well  as  local,  importance. 

The  project  is  located  fia  the  Virgin 
River  Basin  in  southwestern  \Jtah.  The 
river  rises  in  the  high  placcaus  and 
mountains  of  western  Kane  >Gounty, 
Utah.  It  flows  through  Iron  and'Wash- 
ington '  Counties  in  Utah,  acrossS.  the 
corner  of  Mohave  County,  Ariz.,  and  dis¬ 
charges  into  Lake  mead  in  ClaV 
County,  Nev.,  making  it  a  part  of  th5 
lower  Colorado  River  Basin. 
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which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
ie  Senate: 

3. 1875.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  M. 
Ta,i\fiVi  and. 

sNj70.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Lane 
Laycc 

The  \essage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2905)  to 
provide  fokthe  appointment  of  a  Com¬ 
missioner  General  for  U.S.  participation 
in  the  Canadian  Universal  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Exhibition,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  amendment,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  ofN<he  Senate.  .... 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed\he  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  tn^  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  3642.  An  act  for  the  \elief  of  Mike 
Mizokami,  Sam  Mizokami,  Toh^  Mizokami, 
and  Hatsuyo  Mizokami; 

H.R.  4082.  An  act  for  the  relief Naf  Robert 
O.  Overton,  Marjorie  C.  Overton,  ami  Sally 
Eitel;  \ 

H.R.  4967.  An  act  for  the  relief  of\Mrs. 
Marie  Rose  Colandro; 

H.R.  5079.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rob&tt 
L.  Yates  and  others; 

H.R.  5411.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Berger; 

H.R.  5759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Con¬ 
necticut  Beverage  Co.,  Inc.; 

H.R.  6136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Elden  R.  Comer; 

H.R.  6593.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earnest 
O.  Scott; 

H.R.  7348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank 
B.  Rowlett; 

H.R.  8156.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
in  Pima  County,  Ariz.,  to  Edward  O.  Earl; 

H.R.  8300.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
W.  McGrew; 

H.R.  8596.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 
J.  Clyne; 

H.R.  9201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Charles  H.  Glassett,  Jr.; 

H.R.  9282.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Edward  E.  Kreiss;  ~ 

H.R.  9902.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
L.  Chatelain,  U.S.  Navy,  retired; 

H.R.  10294.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lois  Graybill; 

H.R.  10634.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Quality  Bedding  Co.; 

H.R.  11223.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
G.  Morhauser; 

H.R.  11735.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shirty 
Shapiro;  and 

H.R.  12342.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  re¬ 
tired  and  other  personnel  of  the  U.s/  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  accept  and  wear  decorations, 
presents,  and  other  things  tendere^r  them  by 
certain  foreign  countries. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  hjs  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  hills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Actipg  President  pro  tem¬ 
pore: 

S.  1363.  An  act/to  increase  the  participa¬ 
tion  by  countiesAn  revenue  from  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  by  amending  the  act 
of  June  15,  1035,  relating  to  such  participa¬ 
tion,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1664. /An  act  to  provide  for  continuous 
improvement  of  the  administrative  procedure 
of  Federal  agencies  by  creating  an  Adminis¬ 
tration  Conference  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  / Other  purposes;  and 

3. 2369.  An  act  to  retrocede  to  the  State 
gff  Kansas  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  certain 
'State  highways  bordering  Fort  Leavenworth 


Military  Reservation  and  the  U.S.  Penitentia¬ 
ry  at  Leavenworth. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in¬ 
dicated: 

H.R.  3642.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mike 
Mizokami,  Sam  Mizokami,  Tom  Mizokami, 
and  Hatsuyo  Mizokami; 

H.R.  4082.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
O.  Overton,  Marjorie  C.  Overton,  and  Sally 
Eitel; 

H.R.  4967.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marie  Rose  Colandro; 

H.R.  5079.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.  Yates  and  others; 

H.R.  5411.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Berger; 

H.R.  5759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  Beverage  Co.,  Inc.; 

H.R.  6136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Elden  R.  Comer; 

H.R.  6593.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earnest 
O.  Scott; 

H.R.  7348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  B. 
Rowlett; 

HJt.  8300.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gordo: 
W.  McGrew; 

H.R.  8596.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 
Clyne; 

sJI.R.  9201.  An  act  for  the  relief  Capt. 
Charles  H.  Glassett,  Jr.; 

.  9282.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
EdwaM  E.  Kreiss; 

H.R. 8902.  An  act  for  the  reli jfi.  of  William 
L.  Chatelain,  U.S.  Navy,  retire 

H.R.  10634.  An  act  for  t^€  relief  of  the 
Quality  Beading  Co.; 

H.R.  11223 /An  act  for  #e  relief  of  Edward 
G.  Morhauser;  Vid 

H.R.  11735.  Amact  irfr  the  relief  of  Shirley 
Shapiro;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8156.  An  aidfto  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  jo  convey  certain  lands 
in  Pima  CountWAriz.-Vo  Edward  O.  Earl;  to 
the  Committed  on  Inte\or  and  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs. 

H.R.  10294^  An  act  for  t\e  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lois  Grav^ll;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R.  12342.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  re¬ 
tired  £uad  other  personnel  of  theN.S.  Govern- 
menyto  accept  and  wear  decorations,  pres¬ 
ent^;  and  other  things  tendered  than  by  cer¬ 
tain  foreign  countries;  to  the  Comnr^tee  on 
foreign  Relations. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  2687)  to  extend  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  the  Senate  the  bill,  S.  2687, 
which  would  extend  Public  Law  480,  the 
so-called  food-for-peace  program  for  a 
period  of  2  years  with  a  total  authoriza¬ 
tion  under  title  I  of  $2.7  billion  plus  the 
use  of  carryover  and  reimbursement  from 
other  agencies,  which  amounts  to  about 
$1.3  billion.  Title  II  authorization  has 
been  increased  to  $375  million. 

This  program  was  initiated  in  1954 
and  has  served  the  national  interest  well 
during  the  last  10  years. 

It  has  had  dual  objectives.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  has  assured  an  enlarged  out¬ 
let  for  U.S.  farm  products.  On  the  other, 
it  has  been  the  most  effective  instrument 
ever  devised  by  any  government  to  share 
its  food  abundance  with  free  and  hungry 
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people  the  world  over.  Under  this  pro¬ 
gram,  the  products  of  America’s  farms 
have  reached  more  than  100  million 
people  in  more  than  100  nations. 

Public  Law  480  operations  are  large 
from  any  standpoint.  Commitments 
totaling  over  $20  billion  at  cost  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  have 
been  entered  into  under  all  titles  of 
Public  Law  480  during  the  10  years  be¬ 
tween  July  1,  1954  and  June  30,  1964. 
This  total  includes  ocean  transportation 
financed  by  the  CCC  under  cargo  prefer¬ 
ence  and  other  requirements. 

Commodities  having  an  export  market 
value  of  $12.3  billion  were  actually  ship¬ 
ped  under  all  titles  during  the  last  10 
years.  Public  Law  480  exports  represent 
approximately  27  percent  of  the  total 
$44.8  billion  worth  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  shipped  in  this  period. 

The  economic  impact  of  Public  Lav/ 
480  is  particularly  great  in  the  case  of 
some  commodities. 

For  example.  Public  Law  480  ship¬ 
ments  of  wheat  in  the  fiscal  year  1964 
were  equal  to  43  bushels  out  of  every  100 
bushels  of  wheat  U.S.  farmers  harvested 
in  1963.  Total  Public  Law  480  wheat  ex¬ 
ports  of  3  y2  billion  bushels  were  equiv¬ 
alent  to  three  average  U.S.  crops. 

Public  Law  480  exports  of  rice  this  year 
equaled  30  bags  out  of  every  100  har¬ 
vested  by  growers  in  1963.  Total  ship¬ 
ments  under  the  program  amount  to  160 
million  bags,  rough  basis — equivalent  to 
more  than  two  average  U.S.  crops. 

Cotton  exports  under  Public  Law  480 
have  totaled  11  million  bales  with  a  value 
of  $1.5  billion. 

Public  Law  480  has  opened  up  outlets 
for  5.5  billion  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk, 
4.8  billion  pounds  of  soybean  oil,  and 
substantial  volumes  of  feed  grains,  tobac¬ 
co,  and  other  commodities. 

Public  Law  480,  directly  and  indirectly, 
helped  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal 
year  1964  set  a  new  agricultural  export 
record  of  $6.1  billion.  Of  this  total,  $1.5 
billion,  or  about  25  percent,  represented 
shipments  under  Public  Law  480.  But 
the  commercial  exports  of  $4.6  billion, 
■also  a  new  high  record,  reflected  in  con¬ 
siderable  degree  the  export- expanding 
effects  of  market  development  programs 
made  possible  through  Public  Law  480. 

TITLE  I 

Title  I  accounts  for  the  largest  volume 
of  activity,  with  slightly  over  60  percent 
of  the  total  Public  Law  480  exports  of 
agricultural  commodities  moving  out  as 
sales  for  foreign  currencies. 

•  In  terms  of  export  market  value,  these 
shipments  have  accounted  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $8  billion  of  agricultural  exports 
during  the  10-year  period. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
reimbursed  by  congressional  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  actual  costs  incurred  in  fi¬ 
nancing  title  I  shipments.  These  costs 
include  the  difference  between  the  do¬ 
mestic  price  and  the  export  market  value 
of  the  commodities,  storage,  handling, 
and  other  charges,  including  transpor¬ 
tation,  interest,  and  administrative  costs, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  transporting  50 
percent  of  the  agricultural  commodities 
on  U.S.-flag  vessels  as  required  by  the 
Cargo  Preference  Act. 
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The  total  charge,  including  all  costs, 
against  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  since 
the  beginning  of  the  program  for  com¬ 
modities  actually  exported  is  estimated 
at  about  $12  billion. 

Under  existing  legislation  the  President 
has  been  authorized  to  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments  under  title  I,  which  will  not  call  for 
appropriations  to  reimburse  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  in  excess  of  $15.8 
billion.  As  of  June  30,  1964,  agreements 
had  been  entered  into  with  an  estimated 
CCC  cost  of  $14.2  billion.  The  export 
market  value  of  the  commodities  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $8.9  billion,  financing  of  ocean 
freight  about  $1.1  billion  and  additional 
CCC  costs  total  about  $4  billion. 

These  agreements  provide  for  the  sale 
of  more  than  3  billion  bushels  of  wheat, 
433  million  bushels  of  feed  grains,  88 
million  bags  of  rice,  8.9  million  bales  of 
cotton,  7.9  billion  pounds  of  fats  and 
oils,  and  large  quantities  of  other  sur¬ 
plus  commodities. 

TITLE  II 

Title  II  of  Public  Law  480  authorizes 
the  use  of  surplus  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  held  in  stock  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  disaster  relief  and 
other  assistance. 

Section  201  of  the  legislation  provides 
that  emergency  commodity  assistance -to 
meet  famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraor¬ 
dinary  relief  requirements  may  be  given 
to  friendly  countries  or  to  friendly  peo¬ 
ple  without  regard  to  the  friendliness  of 
their  government. 

The  expanded  authority  to  use  food  as 
a  direct  self-help  incentive  was  written 
into  Public  Law  480  in  1960  under  sec¬ 
tion  202  of  title  II.  Under  this  author¬ 
ity,  food  is  being  widely  used  as  part 
payment  of  wages  for  work  on  projects 
such  as  land  dealing,  building  earthen 
dams,  and  simple  farm-to-market  access 
roads.  In  addition,  food  is  being  pro¬ 
vided  to  farmers  and  their  families  while 
they  are  bringing  new  land  into  produc¬ 
tion  or  changing  existing  land  use;  to 
grubstake  colonists;  to  combat  teenage 
unemployment  through  work  camps;  and 
for  other  worthwhile  purposes.  Al¬ 
though  the  so-called  food-for-work 
programs  are  relatively  new,  projects  are 
now  active  in  22  countries,  giving  em¬ 
ployment  to  an  estimated  700,000  work¬ 
ers  and  providing  food  to  more  than  4 
million  persons. 

Under  the  expanded  authority  to  use 
food  to  promote  economic  development, 
there  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
a  shift  from  relief  feeding  to  food-for- 
work  community  development  programs. 

Total  title  II  commitments  through 
June  30,  1964,  is  $1.7  billion.  This 
amount  includes  about  $1.3  billion  in 
commodities  and  the  remainder  of  $400 
million  in  ocean  transportation  costs 
both  for  title  II  shipments  and  for  title 
III  foreign  donation  shipments. 

TITLE  III 

Title  III  authorizes  two  programs. 
Section  302  amended  and  broadened  the 
authority  contained  in  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  for  donations  of 
surplus  food  for  domestic  distribution  to 
eligible  recipients  and  institutions,  and 
for  distribution  to  needy  persons  over¬ 
seas  through  nonprofit  American  vol¬ 


untary  relief  agencies  and  intergovern¬ 
mental  organizations. 

Section  303  provides  for  the  barter  of 
CCC  agricultural  commodities  for  stra¬ 
tegic  and  other  materials,  goods  and 
equipment. 

Under  the  foreign  donations  program, 
during  the  past  10  years,  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  distributed  more  than  20 
billion  pounds  of  commodities  at  a  CCC 
cost  of  about  $2.4  billion,  with  the  great¬ 
est  volume  being  in  flour,  nonfat  dry 
milk,  rice,  cormneal,  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  Distribution  has  been  made  in  112 
countries  with  a  relatively  even  distri¬ 
bution  among  the  continents. 

During  the  past  year  commodities 
shipped  were  wheat  and  wheat  flour, 
corn  and  cornmeal,  nonfat  dry  milk, 
vegetable  oils,  shortening,  beans,  bulgur, 
butter,  butter  oil,  cheese,  ghee,  and  rolled 
wheat  totaling  more  than  3  billion 
pounds  and  with  a  CCC  value  of  more 
than  $330  million. 

The  provisions  of  section  303  require 
that  barter  transactions  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States.  A  number 
of  restrictions  form  a  framework  for 
barter  transactions — among  them,  first, 
agricultural  commodities  may  not  be 
transshipped  from  approved  countries 
of  destination  without  prior  approval; 
second,  materials  delivered  in  exchange 
for  the  commodities  must  originate  in 
friendly  countries;  and  third,  financial 
coverage  for  agricultural  commodities 
taken  in  advance  of  barter  materials 
deliveries  is  required  in  the  form  of  cash 
deposits  or  irrevocable  letters  of  credit  in 
favor  of  CCC. 

The  barter  program  is  being  utilized 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  in  off¬ 
shore  procurements  by  Government 
agencies  to  stem  the  flow  of  U.S.  dollars 
abroad. 

The  total  value  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  exported  under  barter  con¬ 
tracts  entered  into  since  the  beginning  of 
the  program  is  $1.7  billion. 

Contracts  negotiated  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1963  had  a  value  of  $141.5 
million. 

TITLE  IV 

Title  IV  of  Public  Law  480  provides 
for  long-term  supply  and  dollar  credit 
sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 
Major  objectives  of  this  title  are  to  stim¬ 
ulate  and  increase  the  sale  of  U.S.  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  for  dollars  through 
the  extension  of  credit  which  will  assist 
in  maximizing  U.S.  dollar  exports  of  such 
commodities,  develop  foreign  markets 
for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities,  and 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  friendly  nations. 

This  program  is  being  used  by  some 
dollar-short  countries  whose  economies 
are  improving  as  a  “transition  stage” 
from  title  I  purchases  with  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  to  straight  cash  purchases  with 
dollars. 

Under  the  program,  agreements  are 
entered  into  by  the  U.S.  Government 
with  governments  of  friendly  nations — 
and  with  individuals,  commercial  firms, 
cooperative  associations,  or  other  private 
organizations  of  the  United  States  or 
friendly  foreign  countries — for  delivery 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
periods  up  to  10  years.  Credit  periods 


of  up  to  20  years  are  authorized,  with 
both  principal  and  interest  being  paid 
in  U.S.  dollars. 

Sales  in  recipient  countries  of  the 
commodities  supplied  on  credit  have 
made  local  currencies  available  in  those 
countries  for  various  projects  which  are 
contributing  significantly  to  economic 
growth. 

The  first  dollar  repayments  of  credit 
extended  under  title  IV  agreements  were 
received  by  the  United  States  in  1963. 
Through  June  30,  1964,  the  United  States 
received  from  foreign  governments  dol¬ 
lar  payments  of  $3  million  on  principal 
and  $1.8  million  in  interest  against  their 
obligation  under  the  program. 

USE  OP  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 

Title  I  sales  agreements  include  the 
terms  for  the  deposit  and  use  of  foreign 
currency  proceeds.  The  agreements  as 
now  written  specify  the  percentage  of 
total  proceeds  to  be  used  for  grants  and 
loans  to  the  purchasing  government 
under  sections  104  (c) ,  (e) ,  and  (g) ,  and 
for  loans  to  private  business  firms  under 
section  104(e).  The  percentage  for 
U.S.  uses  authorized  by  section  104  of 
the  act  is  shown  as  a  combined  total. 
As  shipments  are  made,  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  are  deposited  to  the  account  of 
the  U.S.  disbursing  officer.  The  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  establishes  and  admin¬ 
isters  regulations  concerning  the  cus¬ 
tody,  deposit,  and  sale  of  the  currencies. 

Title  I  sales  proceeds  available  under 
the  terms  of  the  sales  agreement  for 
U.S.  uses  are  generally  available  to  agen¬ 
cies  only  when  their  use  is  charged  to 
regular  agency  appropriations.  These 
currencies  are  used  for  the  payment  of 
U.S.  Government  expenses  which  are 
payable  in  local  currency,  for  accommo¬ 
dation  exchange  sales  for  dollars  to  U.S. 
Government  personnel,  and  where  pos¬ 
sible  for  sale  to  tourists.  The  dollars 
received  are  credited  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

In  countries  where  the  supply  of  cur¬ 
rencies  is  in  excess  of  requirements  for 
the  payment  of  normal  expenses,  “U.S. 
use”  proceeds  are  available  for  use  un¬ 
der  appropriations  for  special  foreign 
currency  programs  as  authorized  by  sec¬ 
tions  104(a),  (b),  (d),  and  (h)  through 
(r)  of  Public  Law  480  or  other  laws.  In 
addition,  sales  of  currencies  to  tourists 
may  be  undertaken  under  section  104 (s ) . 
U.S.  holdings  of  the  currencies  of  Bur¬ 
ma,  India,  Indonesia,  Israel,  Pakistan, 
Poland,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and 
Yugoslavia  were  determined  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  be  in  excess  of 
foreseeable  U.S.  requirements  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1964. 

Agencies  desiring  to  use  currencies  for 
special  foreign  currency  programs — 
which  may  cover  activities  of  lower  pri¬ 
ority  than  regular  appropriations — in¬ 
clude  estimates  in  their  budget  submis¬ 
sions  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
These  proposals  are  reviewed  in  the  light 
of  discussions  held  at  the  time  of  nego¬ 
tiation  of  the  sales  agreement  and  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  requesting  agency’s  program 
requirements.  Budget  recommendations 
are  presented  to  the  Congress  for  appro¬ 
priation.  On  completion  of  congres¬ 
sional  action,  each  agency  informs  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  foreign  cur- 
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rencies  it  plans  to  use  under  the  appro¬ 
priations.  The  Treasury  Department 
provides  the  currencies  when  needed  and 
the  appropriation  is  charged  with  the 
dollar  value. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
two  tables  which  show  the  various  uses 
made  of  these  currencies  and  the  per¬ 
centage  allotted  to  each  use. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  I. — Uses  of  foreign  currency  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  title  1,  Public  Law  480,  agreements 
signed  Jan.  1  through  Dec.  31,  1963 


TJse 

Amount 

Percent 

104(c)  common  defense _ 

Million 
$855. 8 

8.7 

104(e)  grants  for  economic 

1, 773.  2 

18.0 

development. . 

104(e)  loans  to  private 

569.2 

5.8 

enterprise.  _  _ 

104(g)  loans  to  foreign  gov- 

4, 375. 1 

44.3 

emments _  _ _ 

Other  U.S.  uses _ 

193.1 

23.2 

Total _ 

7, 766.  4 

100.0 

Table  II. — Uses  of  foreign  currency  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements 
signed  since  inception  of  program 


Use 

Amount 

Percent 

104(c)  common  defense _ 

Million 

$66.1 

12.7 

104(e)  grants  for  economic 

43.3 

8.4 

development  ..  .  ..  - 

104(e)  loans  to  private  enter- 

39.7 

7.7 

prise _  _  -  -- 

104(g)  loans  to  foreign  gov- 

234.2 

45.1 

errunents...  ...  . 

Other  U.S.  uses -  - 

135.5 

26.1 

Total _  _ 

518.8 

100.0 

COMMITTEE  DELIBERATIONS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  has  now  been  in  effect  10 
years,  and  we  have  gained  much  expe¬ 
rience  from  it.  Not  only  have  we  found 
out  much  about  the  good  it  can  ac¬ 
complish,  but  we  have  learned  of  some 
of  its  weaknesses.  We  are  now  in  a  posi¬ 


tion  to  tighten  up  provisions  that  may  be 
a  bit  loose,  correct  deficiencies,  and  put 
the  program  upon  a  more  businesslike 
basis. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  committee  might 
be  able  to  conduct  an  extensive  review 
of  operations  during  the  last  10  years. 
However,  the  legislative  situation  in  the 
Senate  this  year  prevented  such  a  re¬ 
view,  and  the  committee  was  able  to  hold 
only  1  day’s  hearings.  In  fact,  we  heard 
all  witnesses  who  desired  to  be  heard. 
The  bill  therefore  is  restricted  to  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  program  and  to  a  tighten¬ 
ing  up  of  those  provisions  where  the  need 
for  such  action  is  most  apparent. 

Three  areas  appeared  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  be  in  particular  need  of  clarifica¬ 
tion.  These  concerned  exchange  rates, 
interest  rates,  and  congressional  control. 
It  appeared  obvious  to  the  committee 
that  the  United  States  should  receive 
fair  exchange  rates  and  fair  interest 
rates  under  the  act,  and  that  Congress 
should  maintain  control  over  expendi¬ 
tures  under  the  program. 

EXCHANGE  RATES 

Congress  has  already  acted  twice  on 
the  question  of  exchange  rates.  How¬ 
ever,  some  differences  in  interpretations 
have  persisted.  Those  differences  should 
be  eliminated  and  the  law  should  be 
clarified. 

Congress  first  legislated  on  exchange 
rates  in  1961,  when  it  added  section 
101(f)  to  the  law.  That  section  re¬ 
quired  the  United  States  to  obtain  rates 
of  exchange  on  title  I  transactions  that 
were  as  favorable  to  the  United  States 
as  the  rates  at  which  our  agencies 
could  obtain  the  currencies  from  U.S. 
disbursing  officers.  The  disbursing  offi¬ 
cer  rates  were  fixed  on  the  basis  of  our 
best  judgment  as  to  the  real  value  of  the 
foreign  currencies,  and  were  regarded  by 
Congress  as  realistic  and  fair. 

After  section  101(f)  had  been  in  effect 
for  some  time  we  learned  that  at  least 
in  some  cases  the  disbursing  officer  rate 
was  being  reduced  so  that  it  would  not 
be  above  the  rate  being  negotiated  under 


our  title  I  agreements.  This,  of  course, 
did  not  meet  the  objectives  of  section 
101(f)  at  all.  The  purpose  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  was  to  obtain  realistic  exchange 
rates  on  title  I  sales,  not  to  require  use 
of  unrealistic  rates  by  disbursing  officers. 
Consequently,  Congress  amended  section 
101(f)  last  year  to  require  that  we  obtain 
the  highest  legal  rate  of  exchange.  This 
amendment,  too,  has  been  the  subject  of 
some  difference  in  construction.  Some 
agencies  have  correctly  interpreted  it  as 
requiring  the  highest  rate  that  is  legal 
for  any  purpose,  while  others  have  er¬ 
roneously  construed  it  as  meaning  the 
legal  rate  for  comparable  transactions. 
As  a  result  of  the  current  congressional 
consideration  of  this  problem,  these  dif¬ 
ferences  in  interpretation  we  believe 
have  been  eliminated;  and  section  101(f) 
is  generally  construed  as  requiring  use 
of  the  highest  rate  that  is  legal  for  any 
purpose. 

What  gave  rise  to  this  change  in  rates 
was  a  discovery  made  by  some  of  us  in 
studies  we  made  abroad.  I  for  one  made 
such  studies.  I  point  out  to  the  Senate 
that  the  exchange  rate  applied  to  title 
I  sales  to  Poland  was  24  zlotys  to  $1.  The 
then  current  rate  of  exchange  at  which 
anybody  could  buy  Polish  currencies  in 
Poland  was  55  zlotys  to  $1.  So  when  we 
sold  wheat,  corn,  or  other  commodities 
to  Poland,  we  sold  at  a  rate  of  24  to  1, 
when  the  real  rate  was  55  to  1. 

In  Yugoslavia  the  rate  was  600  dinars 
to  $1,  but  we  sold  wheat  at  300  to  1. 

In  transactions  that  took  place  in 
Poland,  Spain,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia, 
in  addition  to  losing  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  of  the  commodity  to  us 
and  the  world  prices,  under  these  ex¬ 
change  rates  our  Government  suffered 
a  net  loss  of  over  $63  million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  table  showing  our  unre¬ 
ported  losses  on  11  Public  Law  480  sales 
due  to  unrealistic  exchange  rates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Unreported  losses  on  11  Public  Law  480  sales  due  to  unrealistic  exchange  rates 


Country  and  currency 

Agreement 

date 

Collection  exchange 
rate,  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  to  $1 

Market  rate  for¬ 
eign  currency  to 
$1  at  the  time 

Market  rate  as  of 
June  30,  1960 

Total  collections  to  date 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent  at 
market  rate 
of  exchange 

Units  of  foreign 
currency 

J 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

June  7, 1957 
Feb.  15,1958 
June  10, 1959 
Jan.  27,1958 
Jan.  13,1959 
Mar.  12, 1956 
Nov.  12, 1956 
Jan.  5, 1955 
Nov.  3,1956 
Feb.  3, 1958 
Dec.  22,1958 

24  to  $1 . . 

55  to  $1 . 

55  to  $1 _ 

1, 534,  745,  428.  80 

1, 692, 159, 665. 16 
1, 864, 646, 884.  56 
4, 439, 171, 228. 52 
4, 254,  307, 633. 83 
42,  611,  023.  09 
236,  459,  862.  81 
36, 096, 732, 699. 00 
50, 912,  753,  018. 00 
30, 036, 733, 569.  00 
49, 962, 785, 707.  00 

$63, 947, 726. 20 
70,  506,  652.  71 
77,  693,  620. 19 
105,  694,  553. 10 
85,  563, 445.  55 
15,  082, 480.  21 
58, 643, 967. 24 
120, 322, 442.  04 
107, 184,  743.  02 
63, 235, 228. 26 
89, 452,  925.  02 

$146, 546, 872 
161,  577.  744 
178, 047, 879 
150, 614,  738 
107, 210, 200 
50, 025,  500 
136,  570,  700 
240, 644, 884 
135, 391, 254 
79, 876, 077 
102,  231, 914 

24  to  $1 . . 

56  to  $1.. . . 

55  to  $1 . . 

24  to  $1 _ 

55  to  $1 . . 

55  to$l _ _ 

42  to  $1____ . 

57.40  to  $1 _ 

59.85  to  $1 _ 

49.721  to$l _ 

62.30  to  $1 _ 

59.85  to  $1 . . 

2.8252  to  $1 _ 

9.37  to  $1 _ 

9  to  $1 _ 

4.0321  to  $1 _ 

9.39  to  $1 . . 

9  to  $1 . . 

300  to  $1 _ 

600  to  $1 . . 

750  to  $1 _ 

Total _ _ _ _ 

475  to  $1.., _ 

600  to  $1 _ _ 

750  to  $1 _ 

475  to  $1_  1 . 

600  to  $1 . . 

750  to  $1 . . 

625  to  $1 _ 

600  to  $1 _ 

750  to  $1 . . 

857, 327, 783.54 

/ 

1, 488, 737, 762 

Approximate  loss _ 

631, 409,  979 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  stated,  in  1961 
the  law  was  amended  to  correct  that  sit¬ 
uation.  It  did  correct  it  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent.  Somehow,  the  law  Congress  en¬ 
acted  was  misinterpreted  by  some  of  our 
representatives  at  the  Washington  level. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 


Committee  on  Agriculture.  Fortunately, 
we  were  able  to  agree  to  similar  provi¬ 
sions,  so  as  to  provide  that  all  sales  here¬ 
after  will  be  at  realistic  rates. 

Since  these  differences  have  been  re¬ 
solved,  it  is  necessary  to  make  only  minor 
changes  in  section  101(f)  at  this  time. 
The  bill  would  amend  it  first,  to  require 


use  of  the  highest  rate  legally  obtain¬ 
able  from  any  source,  rather  than  from, 
as  at  present,  “the  government  or  agen¬ 
cies  thereof  in  the  respective  countries,” 
and  second  to  include  a  most-favored- 
nation  clause  assuring  the  United  States 
a  rate  as  favorable  as  that  accorded  any 
other  nation. 
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INTEREST  RATES 

The  second  area  in  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  thought  there  was  a  clear  need 
for  tightening  up  was  in  the  matter  of 
interest  rates.  A  banker  who  borrows 
money  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  in  order 
to  loan  it  out  at  a  low  rate  of  interest 
does  not  stay  in  business  very  long.  The 
bill  therefore  provides  that  loans  made 
by  the  United  States  under  titles  I  and  IV 
should  bear  interest  at  a  rate  which  is 
not  less  than  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
United  States. 

I  have  discussed  some  of  the  cases  in 
which  some  of  the  loans  for  soft  cur¬ 
rencies  were  made  for  three-fourths  of 
1  percent,  with  a  10-year  grace  period 
and  40  years  in  which  to  pay.  We  might 
as  well  give  them  the  goods  and  forget 
about  the  currency. 

Public  Law  480  involves  sales,  loans, 
and  gifts ;  and  these  three  should  not  be 
confused  if  the  program  is  to  be  oper¬ 
ated  on  a  businesslike  basis.  A  sale 
should  clearly  be  a  sale  and  not  one  that 
would  appear  to  be  in  the  nature  of  an 
unplanned  gift.  A  loan  also  should  be  a 
businesslike  operation,  not  a  hybrid 
that  only  has  some  of  the  attributes  of  a 
loan.  And  if  our  interests  in  foreign  aid, 
in  helping  less  fortunate  or  less  developed 
countries,  requires  the  giving  of  a  gift, 
then  it  should  clearly  be  a  gift.  It  should 
be  something  that  Congress  determines 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States,  not  something  that  can  be  justi¬ 
fied  only  on  the  basis  of  surplus  disposal. 

CONGRESSIONAL  CONTROL  OF  GRANTS 

The  third  area  in  which  the  committee 
was  particularly  interested  was  the 
question  of  congressional  control  over 
grants.  The  law  now  requires  that  grants 
under  sections  104  (d) ,  (e) ,  and  (f)  be 
subject  to  appropriation  act  control;  but 
the  law  also  provides  that  this  require¬ 
ment  may  be  waived  by  the  President, 
and  it  has  frequently  been  waived.  In 
order  to  regain  congressional  control  . 
over  grants,  paragraph  (8)  of  section  1 
of  the  bill  makes  all  grants  under  title  I 
subject  to  the  appropriation  process  and 
repeals  the  President’s  authority  to  waive 
that  process.  Funds  derived  from  pay¬ 
ments  of  principal  and  interest  on  loans 
made  under  title  I  were  also  made  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  appropriation  process  by 
paragraph  (8) . 

PROHIBITION  OF  RESTRICTIONS  ON  U.S.  USES 

Another  problem  considered  by  the 
committee  was  that  of  restrictions  on  the 
use  in  the  host  country  of  currencies  re¬ 
served  for  U.S.  uses.  For  instance,  Suez 
Canal  tolls  are  required  to  be  paid  in  con¬ 
vertible  currencies  so  that  we  must  spend 
dollars  for  this  purpose  even  though  we 
have  an  oversupply  of  Egyptian  pounds. 
The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  pro¬ 
hibits  the  imposition  of  any  restrictions, 
other  than  those  contained  in  the  act 
itself,  on  currencies  reserved  for  U.S. 
uses;  and  requires  that  such  currencies 
be  convertible  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
pay  any  obligation  of  the  United  States 
to  the  host  country. 

OTHER  AMENDMENTS  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE 

Convertibility— Paragraph  (2)  would 
add  a  new  section  101(g)  to  the  act  to 
require  that  foreign  currencies  received 


from  title  I  sales  be  convertible  to  dollars 
to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with 
the  circumstances  in  each  case. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
transform  sales  for  foreign  currencies 
into  regular  commercial  sales  for  dollars 
as  rapidly  as  is  feasible  and  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

J"  OCEAN  FREIGHT  CHARGES 

Paragraph  (3)  amends  section  102  of 
the  act  by  providing  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  finance  only  that 
part  of  the  ocean  freight  charges  on  com¬ 
modities  transported  in  U.S.-flag  vessels, 
pursuant  to  the  Cargo  Preference  Act, 
which  is  higher  than  the  world  rate. 

This  provision  does  not  amend  the' 
Cargo  Preference  Act  under  which  at 
least  50  percent  shipped  must  move  in 
American  bottoms.  We  do  not  affect 
that  title  at  all.  That  provision  would 
still  be  in  effect  and  50  percent  of  the 
outcargo  would  still  be  required  to  be 
carried  in  American  bottoms. 

Under  the  amendment  made  by  the 
committee  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  would  still  be  required  to  ship 
50  percent  of  the  commodities  moving 
under  Public  Law  480  in  American  bot¬ 
toms,  and  would  also  be  required  to  pay 
the  difference,  in  dollars,  to  American 
shipping  lines  between  world  freight 
rate  charges  and  American  shipping  rate 
charges.  American  shipowners  would 
collect  the  differential  from  the  U.S. 
Government  in  dollars  and  the  basic 
freight  rate  from  the  foreign  country  in 
such  currencies  as  may  be  acceptable  to 
the  shipowner.  This  provision  in  no 
way  requires  the  American  shipowners 
to  accept  foreign  currencies  in  payment 
for  their  charges.  They  are,  of  course, 
entitled  to  require  dollars  or  other  con¬ 
vertible  currencies  from  the  purchasing 
country.  All  this  provision  does  is  to 
prohibit  CCC  from  financing  the  basic 
freight  costs. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  heartened  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  read 
the  language  he  has  just  read  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  shipping  provision.  Never¬ 
theless,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  I  am  gravely  concerned 
about  the  implications  of  the  provision 
which  has  been  added  in  these  words: 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
finance  ocean  freight  charges  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  only  to  the  extent  that  such  charges  are 
higher  (than  would  otherwise  be  the  case) 
by  reason  of  a  requirement  that  the  com¬ 
modities  be  transported  in  U.S.-flag  vessels, 

I  notice  in  the  committee  report  this 
statement:  * 

The  freight  rates  charged  by  American- 
flag  ships  are  twice  as  much  or  more  than 
the  rates  charged  for  shipments  in  foreign 
bottoms. 

Would  not  the  Senator  agree  that  that 
may  or  may  not  be  the  case? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  situation  is  dif¬ 
ferent  in  different  countries. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  mean  with  respect 
to  American  ships.  My  understanding 
is  that  Public  Law  480  commodities  are 
shipped  in  American  liners  and  tramps. 
The  statement  in  the  report  with  refer¬ 


ence  to  tramp  ships  may  be  and  probably 
is  accurate.  However,  it  does  not  apply 
to  the  liners  in  regular  schedule  service. 
This  is  the  situation  which  I  believe 
would  be  created  if  the  amendment 
should  become  law;  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Senator’s  comment  on  it.  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  CCC,  the  Government, 
plays  the  owners  of  the  American-flag 
ships  for  transporting  this  freight 
abroad,  in  hard  dollars? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  good,  hard 
American  dollars. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  What  the 
change  does  is  to  provide  that  there 
shall  be  paid  to  the  shipowner  in  dollars, 
the  excess  between  the  world  cargo  rate 
and  what  our  American  vessels  would  be 
paid.  That  would  be  paid  in  dollars,  and 
the  rest  of  it  the  shipper  would  have  to 
bargain  for  with  the  country  involved. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  those  shippers 
could  do  the  same  as  they  now  do  with 
respect  to  other  shipments;  that  is,  ob¬ 
tain  a  convertible  currency  or  handle 
the  shipments  so  that  they  can  get  full 
payments. 

As  I  said  a  while  ago,  in  addition  to 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
these  commodities,  we  pay  all  freight 
charges;  and  the  freight  charges  paid 
by  CCC  as  of  May  31,  1964,  have  totaled 
almost  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 
On  agreements  signed  through  June  30, 
1964,  it  is  estimated  that  the  CCC  ocean 
transportation  costs  will  be  over  a  billion 
dollars.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  will  suf¬ 
fer  from  the  provision  in  the  bill.  Most 
of  the  countries  to  which  we  are  shipping 
are  fairly  well  off.  Their  currencies  are 
steadily  improving.  The  committee 
thought  it  was  time  for  us  to  let  the 
shippers  bargain|  with  the  host  countries, 
the  countries  to  which  we  ship  commod¬ 
ities,  for  a  currency  they  can  use  by  way 
of  exchange,  and  let  the  Government  as¬ 
sume  the  payment  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  world  price  to  the  shipper  and 
what  the  excess  cost  would  be,  which  as 
the  Senator  says,  sometimes  runs  50  per¬ 
cent,  sometimes  40  percent,  sometimes  30 
percent  more. 

I  believe  that  is  a  good  provision.  The  I 
House  does  not  have  it  in  its  bill,  but  I 
can  understand  that.  It  is  my  hope  that 
an  arrangement  can  be  made  that  will 
be  of  advantage  to  all.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  help  friendly  countries. 
The  countries  with  which  we  are  dealing 
are  getting  on  their  feet,  as  it  were. 
Many  of  them  have  convertible  curren¬ 
cies,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ship¬ 
owners  can  bargain  with  them  and  ob¬ 
tain  convertible  currencies  in  payment 
of  the  world  price  on  shipments,  and  we 
in  this  country  will  pay  the  differential 
in  cash.  _ 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  at  this  time,  because  I  must 
leave  the  Chamber  for  a  few  minutes  at 
this  time  and  I  had  intended  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  matter  now  under 
discussion. 

I  share  the  apprehension  manifested 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  and  I  wish  to 
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express  my  agreement  with  him  concern¬ 
ing  this  problem,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana.  I  hope  he  will  reexamine  the  pro¬ 
posal  when  he  gets  to  conference  because 
I  believe  it  will  work  a  hardship  both 
on  his  program  and  on  the  merchant 
marine. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  May  I  interject  here 
that  as  a  Senator  with  a  primary  interest 
in  agriculture,  I  hope  the  shipping- 
amendment  in  the  Senate  version  will 
be  removed.  I  have  two  reasons : 

Public  Law  480  has  aided  the  United 
States’  hard-pressed  maritime  industry, 
just  as  it  has  aided  the  farmer.  The 
maritime  industry,  like  our  farmers, 
needs  the  help.  Both  are  essential  to 
national  strength.  The  program  has 
been  a  source  of  strength  to  both  of  them 
and  has  created  a  mutual  interest  be¬ 
tween  them — a  partnership — which  has 
given  both  of  them  an  appreciation  of  the 
common  interest  that  segments  of  our 
society  have  which,  although  they  may 
seem  remote,  in  reality  rise  or  fall  to¬ 
gether.  At  a  time  when  the  farm  popula¬ 
tion  is  at  the  lowest  comparative  per¬ 
centage  in  our  national  history,  the 
farmer  needs  every  possible  ally. 

My  second  reason  is  that  the  require¬ 
ment  that  recipient  countries  pay  in  cash 
penalizes  the  countries  most  which  have 
greatest  need  for  aid.  Some  countries 
will  not  be  able  to  get  the  food  they  need 
because  of  the  requirement  to  pay  then- 
share  of  U.S.  shipping  in  dollars.  Some 
will  have  to  reduce  the  quanities  of  food¬ 
stuffs  they  are  able  to  buy.  Some  may 
have  to  forgo  aid  altogether,  because 
of  tlie  intensity  of  their  need. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  should  like  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  problem  a  little  further.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
for  his  statement.  Both  of  us  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
we  have  various  personal  interests  in  the 
problems  pertaining  to  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine. 

I  still  entertain  the  fear  which  I  ex¬ 
pressed,  because,  as  I  am  sure  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  understands,  the  situ¬ 
ation  I  have  described  will  exist  if  the 
amendment  prevails. 

Let  us  suppose  the  owner  of  a  tanker 
takes  a  load  of  wheat  to  India.  Let  us 
assume  that  he  charges  $20  a  ton.  Let 
us  further  assume  that  that  is  twice  the 
world  price.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment,  as  I  read  it,  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  would  pay  him  $10  a  ton,  or  half 
the  hauling  charge,  in  U.S.  dollars.’  He 
would  be  required  to  obtain  hard  cur¬ 
rency  from  the  host  country  for  the  re¬ 
maining  $10.  That  is  the  situation,  as 
I  view  it,  that  will  exist,  so  far  as  a 
tramp -ship  owner  is  concerned. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  liner  operator. 
He  is  in  an  entirely  different  category. 
As  I  understand,  his  price  for  carrying 
that  amount  of  wheat  will  be  precisely 
the  price  charged  by  any  other  foreign- 
flag  operator  in  the  liner  service.  So  no 
differential  would  be  involved.  This 
shipowner  would  be  required  to  negotiate 


with  the  receiving  country  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  his  freight  charges  in  con¬ 
vertible  currency;  he  would  get  no  U.S. 
dollars. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  liner  operator 
would  be  in  the  same  position  as  other 
shipowners.  If  there  were  no  differential, 
CCC  would  not  be  able  to  finance  any 
part  of  the  cost.  If  there  was  a  differ¬ 
ential,  CCC  could  finance  it.  If  his  rate 
were  double  the  world  rate,  CCC  could 
finance  half  the  cost. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  No;  it  would  not  be 
half.  There  would  be  no  differential,  be¬ 
cause  his  price  would  be  the  world  price. 
That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 
There  is  no  differential  between  the  price 
that  the  liner  operator  charges  and  the 
price  that  the  British  or  Norwegian  op¬ 
erator  charges.  These  are  comparable 
rates. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  my  good 
friend  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son]  will  agree  with  me  that  few  Ameri¬ 
cans  ships  can  carry  freight  as  cheaply 
as  foreign  ships  can. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  All  the  liners  do. 
Furthermore,  in  respect  to  the  particular 
provision  we  are  now  discussing — and 
I  am  merely  trying  to  express  my  appre¬ 
hensions  upon  the  Record,  because  I  am 
gravely  concerned;  I  heard  a’oouj;  this 
only  a  couple  of  days  ago — in  respect  to 
the  carriage  of  the  goods  concerned,  my 
understanding  is  that  it  constitutes 
about  20  to  30  percent  of  the  entire 
amount  of  the  cargo  transported  by 
liners.  The  money  has  been  paid  in  dol¬ 
lars  to  U.S.  maritime  companies  operat¬ 
ing  U.S.-flag  ships.  That  is  a  matter  of 
record. 

Up  to  now,  the  situation  has  been  that 
the  Government  pays  the  American 
farmer,  the  American  railroads,  the  U.S. 
ports  and  the  American  carriers  in  dol¬ 
lars.  Now  what  is  proposed  to  be  done? 

If  he  takes  wheat  to  India,  he  will  be 
paid  not  in  dollars  but  in  hard  currency. 
I  do  not  suppose  India  has  any  surplus 
reserves  of  hard  currency.  I  have  heard 
to  the  contrary.  The  shipowner  could  do 
nothing  with  the  rupees.  They  will  be 
no  good  to  him,  because  he  is  operating 
an  American  ship  with  American  labor. 
The  only  expenses  he  incurs  in  India  re¬ 
late  to  longshore  charges  and  possibly 
the  purchase  of  some  provisions.  He 
pays  with  American  dollars  for  repair 
work  done  in  American  shipyards. 

I  shall  conclude  by  saying  that  I  am  so 
gravely  concerned  about  this  amendment 
that  I  express  the  hope  that  when  the 
bill  goes  to  conference,  assuming  that 
it  will - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  it  will. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  bills  are  altogether  different. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  As  the  Senator  said 
earlier,  the  House  did  not  have  this  pro¬ 
vision  in  its  version.  I  know  the  Senator 
will  not  mind  my  saying,  because  of  my 
deep  interest  in  the  American  merchant 
marine,  that  it  is  my  hope  that  when  the 
bill  is  finally  agreed  upon  by  both  Houses, 
the  provision  which  we  have  been  dis¬ 
cussing  will  not  be  included.  I  under¬ 
stand,  I  appreciate,  I  sympathize,  I  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in  the 


desire  to  save  dollars.  But  I  believe  the 
action  is  being  taken  too  hastily,  without 
full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts.  I  fear 
the  woes  will  be  greater  than  the  bless¬ 
ings.  I  hope  the  amendment  finally  will 
not  prevail. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  appreciate  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  my  good  friend 
from  Alaska.  I  am  wondering  what  the 
liners  that  he  speaks  of  do,  if  they  can 
compete  with  ships  that  fly  other  flags. 
They  certainly  haul  freight  from  India  as 
well  as  take  freight  there.  I  am  sure  they 
carry  goods  from  Japan  and  from  other 
areas. 

As  I  understand,  they  make  bargains 
and  trade  with  the  people,  or  the  coun¬ 
tries  who  hire  them.  As  a  rule,  -they 
come  out  of  it  rather  well.  They  come 
out  with  money  that  can  be  converted  by 
them.  It  would  seem  to  me  that,  in  this 
case,  they  could  do  the  same  thing. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  language 
which  has  been  added  to  the  bill  does  not 
in  any  manner  change  the  50-50  program 
we  have  been  discussing.  I  believe  that 
we  have  gone  far  in  providing  for  cargo 
preference  in  order  to  assist  the  shipping 
industry.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  let 
me  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Alaska, 
this  bill,  instead  of  providing  for  an  ex¬ 
tension  for  5  years,  as  the  administration 
desires,  provides  for  an  extension  of  2 
years,  so  that  in  the  meantime  we  could 
look  into  the  subject  further.  If  we  have 
made  mistakes,  they  can  be  corrected. 
We  have  been  carrying  on  the  program 
for  10  years.  We  have  been  carrying  on 
the  foreign  aid  program  for  14  or  15 
years.  The  countries  of  the  world  are 
becoming  better  off,  and  their  currencies 
are  growing  stronger,  so  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  difficulties  my  good  friend  from 
Alaska  anticipates  will  come  to  pass. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  bear  with  me  for  one 
further  statement,  he  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  merchant  marine  might 
be  doing  well  enough  by  taking  out  cargo 
in  the  United  States  and  landing  it  in  a 
foreign  country.  Our  merchant  marine 
is  doing  as  well  as  it  can,  but  it  is  not 
too  well.  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
Cargo  Preference  Act.  I  hope  that  the 
currencies  will  become  stronger  for  the 
sake  of  the  countries  involved. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  has  given  me  to  ex¬ 
press  my  fears  concerning  this  point. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  feel  the  same 
concern  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
does  about  this  provision.  This  is  a 
serious  matter,  and  one  on  which  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  committee  held  hearings  and 
took  testimony;  but  it  is  a  matter  that 
should  have  gone  into  great  detail  as 
to  the  effect  upon  the  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine.  It  does  not  affect  the 
50-50  provision,  that  is  true,  but  in  order 
to  be  paid,  it  will  be  placed  in  a  position 
in  world  trade  which  will  be  the  greatest 
of  handicaps,  as  against  the  other  na¬ 
tions,  which  obtain  hard  currency  in 
many  cases  from  the  countries  that  have 
only  so  much.  So  if  2  million  tons  of 
wheat  are  going  to  be  shipped,  let  us 
say,  to  Pakistan  or  India,  if  the  Ameri- 
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can  ship  operators  had  to  follow  it  up, 
they  would  probably  be  able  to  get  hard 
currency  for  only  1 V2  million  tons.  Ship¬ 
ments  would  be  reduced. 

The  trouble  is  that  all  countries  have 
laws  on  the  subject,  particularly  the 
countries  that  are  recipients  of  this 
cargo.  They  are  the  ones  which  set  the 
exchange  by  their  own  government  ac¬ 
tion.  Then,  when  we  go  on  the  world 
market,  it  is  another  story. 

Consider  what  our  people  will  be  en¬ 
countering. 

Let  us  take  India.  The  value  of  the 
rupee  set  by  the  government  is  20  cents, 
5  to  the  dollar.  If  our  people  could  take 
5  rupees  and  get  a  dollar,  that  would  be 
fine;  but  the  price  listed  on  the  world 
market  for  India  is  11  cents.  That  is  all 
we  could  get  when  we  go  out  and  trade 
on  it.  The  governments  say  to  American 
ship  operators  that  even  if  they  wish  so 
many  rupees,  and  could  exchange  them, 
they  are  allowed  to  take  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  only  so  much.  This  puts  a  heavy 
burden  upon  our  shipping. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  point.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been  most 
sympathetic  toward  our  merchant  ma¬ 
rine  problems.  But  we  now  haul,  as  of 
last  week,  8.46  percent  of  all  of  our  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports  in  American  flag  ves¬ 
sels.  That  is  probably  the  lowest  rate  of 
any  maritime  country,  or  any  country  in 
the  world  which  has  even  a  ton  of  ship¬ 
ping.  If  we  haul  any  less  than  8  per¬ 
cent  of  our  exports  and  imports,  we  shall 
not  have  a  merchant  marine  very  long. 
If  the  Agriculture  Department  would  in¬ 
terpret  the  language  to  mean  that,  tak¬ 
ing  the  figure  of  $10 — we  will  receive  5 
American  dollars  and  have  to  take  $5  in 
the  equivalent  of  foreign  currency,  if 
that  $5  could  be  guaranteed  for  those 
foreign  currencies,  or  they  could  be 
manipulated,  so  that  they  could  get  $5, 
there  would  be  no  problem.  I  trust  that 
is  the  correct  interpretation.  But  all 
these  currencies  are  on  the  world  mar¬ 
ket,  too.  Pakistan  sets  its  rupee  at  30 
cents  to  the  dollar.  On  the  market,  if 
we  called  up  today  on  the  foreign  ex¬ 
change,  we  would  get  11  cents.  This  is 
what  it  is  selling  for.  This  poses  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  go  into  this  problem  in  some 
depth.  Perhaps  we  were  hoping  that 
the  practical  effect  of  the  language  would 
not  be  as  I  have  suggested.  But  I  fear  it 
is.  Any  person  in  the  shipping  business 
will  tell  us  so.  People  who  have  to  deal 
in  these  matters  will  also  tell  us  this. 
Our  merchant  marine  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
I  do  not  know  why  we  continue  to  pick 
on  it  all  the  time.  Even  with  the  50-50 
provision,  we  haul  only  8  percent  of  our 
exports  and  imports.  I  have  just  been 
talking  with  some  merchant  marine  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  alarmed  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  As  well  as  maritime 
labor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  maritime  la¬ 
bor  as  well.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  assured  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  what  the  committee  meant 
was  that  if  the  operators  took  currencies 
other  than  dollars  that  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  value  would  be  the  same  amount 
by  exchange  in  the  long  run. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  said  they  could 
bargain  as  they  do  now.  They  bring 
shipments  of  goods  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  our  country,  and  they  usually 
enter  into  an  agreement  whereby  they 
receive  convertible  currencies.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  can  do  that,  but  as 
I  said  to  my  good  friend  from 
Alaska - 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Consider  what 
happens  to  those  currencies.  Look  at 
today’s  quotations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  House  has  no 
such  provision  in  its  version.  We  hope 
to  solve  the  problem  in  such  a  way  that 
the  merchant  marine,  which  we  have 
been  subsidizing  for  quite  some  time, 
will  not  suffer. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  hope  this  will  be 
clarified.  If  they  had  $10  coming  for 
transportation,  and  they  got  5  American 
dollars — say  that  was  the  differential;  I 
merely  use  this  as  a  figure — if  they  could 
realize  $5  in  hard  currency,  there  would 
be  no  complaint.  But  this  must  be 
certain. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
supported  the  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  his 
position,  not  because  I  am  opposed  to 
looking  out  for  our  merchant  marine  or 
subsidizing  the  merchant  marine  to  the 
extent  necessary,  or  even  to  the  extent  of 
guaranteeing  business  for  our  merchant 
marine,  or  guaranteeing  the  value  of  the 
currency  which  has  been  referred  to. 
What  I  object  to — and  why  I  support 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] — is  that  I  do 
not  like  to  see  this  country  continue  to 
subsidize  the  merchant  marine  to  the 
extent,  as  I  understand,  of  approximately 
$50  million  a  year,  and  charging  it  to 
the  Agriculture  Department. 

I  believe  that  would  more  properly  be 
a  matter  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce.  It  seems  to 
me  that  should  be  worked  out,  and  only 
that  portion  of  the  shipping  cost  which 
is  properly  chargeable  to  Agriculture 
should  be  charged  to  Agriculture.  The 
remainder  of  it  should  be  arranged  for 
in  some  other  manner. 

Out  of  a  $6  billion  agricultural  appro¬ 
priation  bill,  something  over  $3  billion  of 
it,  or  a  little  over  half,  now  goes  to  the 
benefit  of  other  people.  It  so  happens 
that  the  merchant  marine  is  one  of  the 
other  interests  that  benefits  from  an 
agricultural  program  and  appropriation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  says  is,  of 
course,  true.  But  our  merchant  marine 
is  not  all  subsidized.  Only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  it  is  subsidized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  unsubsidized 
tramp  ships  that  haul  the  cargo  are 
trying  to  keep  alive.  They  are  trying  to 
continue  to  fly  the  American  flag,  and 
employ  American  seamen  and  capital. 
This  is  not  the  subsidized  portion.  Only 
a  portion  of  the  American  merchant  ma¬ 
rine  is  subsidized.  We  subsidize  our 
merchant  marine  far  less  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Any  other  coun¬ 
try  that  has  a  similar  program  would  be 
subsidizing  it  100  percent. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  It  might  be  rather  short 
notice  to  make  this  change  at  this  time. 
But  as  the  chairman  has  stated,  the  bill 
has  to  go  to  conference.  I  am  sure  that 
the  conferees  will  be  willing  to  listen 
to  all  arguments  when  that  time  comes. 
But  we  should  get  away  from  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  charging  costs  of  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  benefit  other  parts  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  to  our  Agricultural  Department  all 
the  time. 

This  practice  goes  back  to  the  days 
when,  if  one  could  get  an  amendment  or 
an  appropriation  for  a  program  tacked 
onto  an  agricultural  bill,  it  was  sure  to 
be  approved.  But  those  days  are  gone 
forever.  It  is  about  time  that  we  place 
each  factor  of  our  economy  in  its  proper 
perspective. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  it.  We  could  save  a  great 
deal  of  money  if  we  let  all  of  the  cargo 
go  on  other  ships.  We  could  place  it  on 
a  ship  owned  by  Greeks,  using  an  Indian 
crew,  Italian  officers,  and  flying  the  Pan¬ 
amanian  flag.  It  would  be  done  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate.  But  it  would  mean 
that  the  United  States  would  no  longer 
be  a  maritime  power. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  currency 
would  the  Greeks  use?  They  can  con¬ 
vert  the  currency. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  They  get  hard 
currency.  They  dicker  for  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  I  want 
our  people  to  do. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  one  essential  difference  between 
a  Greek  and  an  American  shipping  com¬ 
pany.  It  is  essential  to  understand  that, 
in  this  connection,  a  Greek  ship  does  not 
put  into  Greece  very  often,  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood.  The  Greeks  can  use  this  currency. 
But  our  people  go  to  India  and  then 
come  back  to  the  United  States.  They 
receive  a  dollar. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  realize  that  it  is 
rather  late  for  us  to  pursue  this  matter. 
I  feel  so  strongly  about  it  that  I  would  be 
tempted  to  hold  the  bill  up  so  that  I 
could  go  into  the  matter  at  greater  depth. 
I  could  look  over  the  volumes  of  testi¬ 
mony,  papers,  and  everything  else,  and 
continue  on  this  measure  all  day.  But  I 
do  not  want  to  do  that. 

I  am  hopeful,  because  this  is  a  very 
important  matter.  The  people  are  vitally 
concerned  about  it,  and  the  merchant 
marine  of  our  country  must  stay  alive. 
We  hope  that  they  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consider  the  matter  in  depth, 
and  get  some  indication  from  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  about  their  getting 
hard  currency.  We  hope  that  there  will 
be  some  assurance  that  they  may  get 
paid  in  dollars  or  the  same  value  in 
foreign  currency. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  suggest  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  that  he  have  the 
Commerce  Committee  staff  prepare  a 
memorandum,  which  we  can  consider  in 

rnnfprPTirp 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  under 
existing  law  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  pays  the  total  freight 
charges  to  American  shipping  lines  for 
Public  Law  480  shipments.  This  Govern- 
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ment  then  collects  world  freight  rate 
charges  from  the  recipient  country  in  its 
currency.  The  foreign  currency  so  col¬ 
lected  remains  in  the  country  and  is  used 
under  section  104  of  the  law. 

As  of  May  31,  1964,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  had  paid  a  total, 
since  the  inception  of  Public  Law  480,  of 
$748,899,661.79  in  dollars  to  American 
shipping  lines.  Foreign  countries,  in 
turn,  paid  $399,819,831.79,  or  54  percent 
of  the  total  cost,  to  the  U.S.  Government 
in  their  respective  currencies  which  re¬ 
main  in  the  country.  The  remaining 
$349,079,830.00,  or  46  percent  of  the  total 
cost,  represents  the  payment  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  the  shipping  lines  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  Cargo  Prefer¬ 
ence  Act. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  this  particular 
case,  all  the  other  people  who  participate 
in  the  program — the  railroads  that  haul 
to  the  terminal,  the  terminal  man,  the 
farmer,  and  everyone  else  is  paid  in  dol¬ 
lars.  Then  when  the  material  is  placed 
on  American  ships,  we  say,  “You  are  out.” 

The  operation  is  a  continuous  process 
until  the  shipment  reaches  its  point  of 
destination.  I  point  out  that  that  is  dis¬ 
criminatory  in  some  sense. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  para¬ 
graph  (4)  provides  that  when  the  budget 
is  presented  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President,  expenditures  under  Public 
Law  480  shall  be  classified  as  expendi¬ 
tures  for  international  affairs  and  fi¬ 
nance  rather  than  for  agriculture  and 
agricultural  resources. 

The  committee  feels  that  appropria¬ 
tions  charged  to  agriculture  are  over¬ 
stated  in  a  number  of  ways  because  the 
use  of  the  funds  relate,  not  only  to  costs 
of  farm  programs,  but  to  programs  that 
are  for  the  general  welfare.  This  would 
correct  part  of  the  misinterpretation. 

'  TITLE  I  AUTHORIZATION 

Paragraph  (5)  authorizes  $2.7  billion 
for  the  2-year  period  ending  December 
31,  1966,  plus  unused  authorizations 
estimated  at  $1.3  billion  from  prior  years, 
and  limits  agreements  in  any  one  year  to 
$2.5  billion.  This  would  permit  normal 
operations.  The  committee  felt  that  the 
size  and  importance  of  the  program  re¬ 
quired  constant  and  close  review  and 
therefore  extended  both  titles  I  and  II 
for  only  2  years. 

INTERNAL  SECURITY 

Paragraph  (6)  amends  section  104(c) 
to  make  specific  provision  for  the  use  of 
foreign  currencies  for  internal  security. 

COOLEY  LOANS 

Paragraph  (7)  amends  section  104(e) 
of  the  act  to  strike  out  the  25-percent 
maximum  limit  previously  imposed  on 
the  use  of  title  I  currencies  for  loans  to 
private  enterprise  for  business  develop¬ 
ment  and  trade  expansion  in  friendly 
countries. 

In  calendar  1963,  for  example,  only 
7.7  percent  of  the  currencies  were  ear¬ 
marked  for  this  purpose.  The  committee 
felt  that  the  use  of  greater  amounts  of 
currencies  would  redound  to  the  benefit, 
not  only  of  this  country  and  private 
enterprise,  but  to  the  foreign  country 


as  well,  if  greater  amounts  were  ear¬ 
marked  for  this  purpose. 

PRESIDENTIAL  REPORTS 

Paragraph  (10)  amends  section  108  to 
require  the  filing  of  a  report  on  the  ac¬ 
tivities  under  Public  Law  480  once  each 
year  rather  than  every  6  months. 

TITLE  II  AUTHORIZATION 

Paragraph  (11)  extends  title  II  au¬ 
thorization  for  a  period  of  2  years  until 
December  31,  1966,  and  provides  for  an 
increase  in  funds  to  $375  million  com¬ 
pared  with  the  present  $300  million,  plus, 
as  at  present,  the  unused  authorization 
from  the  preceding  year. 

EXTENSION  OF  TITLES  I  AND  n 

Paragraph  (12)  extends  titles  I  and  II 
through  1966.  They  would  otherwise 
expire  on  December  31  of  this  year. 

FOREIGN  CURRENCY  SALES  TO  U.S.  CITIZENS 

Section  2  provides  that  sales  to  U.S. 
citizens  may  be  included  among  the  uses 
for  foreign  currencies  provided  for  by 
title  I  sales  agreements. 

Section  2  also  amends  section  612(b) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  by 
redesignating  it  as  section  104  (t)  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  and  provides  further  that 
the  dollars  received  from  the  sale  of  cur¬ 
rencies  to  U.S.  citizens  be  deposited  to  the 
account  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  rather  than  to  miscellaneous 
receipts  in  the  Treasury. 

EXTRA-LONG  STAPLE  COTTON  SALES 

Section  3  directs  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  sell  or  otherwise  make 
available  surplus  extra-long  staple  cot¬ 
ton  at  prices  not  above  those  of  other 
exporting  countries.  Inasmuch  as  Amer¬ 
ican  upland  cotton  is  presently  being  ex¬ 
ported  with  Government  help,  the  com¬ 
mittee  felt  it  only  fair  to  extend  the  same 
privilege  to  the  producers  of  extra-long 
staple  cotton. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It  is 
a  fair  bill.  It  is  a  reasonable  bill. 

It  would  do  nothing  to  prevent  the 
full  use  of  our  agricultural  abundance  in 
helping  our  friends  abroad.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  feel  quite  certain  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  bill  will  assure  a  program 
stronger  than  ever  before  and  more  use¬ 
ful.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  favorably 
on  it. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  for  his  handling  of  the 
bill.  I  shall  not  say  what  I  think  of  the 
Public  Law  480  program,  because  I  have 
said  so  often  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
programs  that  we  have.  I  have  often  re¬ 
marked  that  our  food  supply  which  is 
surplus  in  this  country,  if  we  wish  to  call 
it  a  surplus,  although  I  do  not  call  it  that, 
has  been  more  effective  in  the  Western 
world  in  preventing  the  spread  of  alien 
ideologies  than  has  many  of  the  other 
programs  which  we  have  tried.  I  would 
not  even  put  the  furnishing  of  food  to 
other  countries  second  to  the  furnishing 
of  arms. 

I  wish  to  offer  a  small  amendment, 
which  I  have  discussed  with  the  chair¬ 
man.  On  page  9,  line  9,  of  the  bill  I 
would  ask  to  insert  after  the  word  “avail¬ 
able”  the  words  “to  the  maximum  usable 


extent.”  That  is  an  amendment  to  the 
so-called  Cooley  loan  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  loans  to  private  business. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  to  encourage  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  other  countries  by  private 
means.  The  Cooley  loan  program  has 
not  worked  out  as  Congress  intended, 
because  it  appears  that  in  some  areas 
the  making  of  loans  has  been  on  such  a 
restricted  basis  that  the  program  really 
has  not  functioned.  It  does  no  good  to 
make  a  loan  to  a  private  operator  to  con¬ 
struct  a  plant  and  lend  the  money  to  him 
at  6  percent  if  he  must  then  go  out  and 
pay  30  percent  or  40  percent  for  the 
capital  required  to  operate  the  plant. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  vir¬ 
tually  to  direct  the  AID  people  to  make 
use  of  the  Cooley  loan  authority,  as  I  say, 
to  the  maximum  usable  extent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  in  thorough 
agreement  with  the  amendment,  Mr. 
President.  We  discussed  it  in  committee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  9, 
line  9,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
period  and  quotation  marks  after  “avail¬ 
able"  and  add  the  following  words:  “to 
the  maximum  usable  extent.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  I  accept  the 
amendment  and  shall  take  it  to  confer- 
ence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  and  Mr.  McGOV- 
ERN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  general  comments  in 
reference  to  the  bill  before  the  Senate, 
the  food-for-peace  program.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern]  has  some  questions  to 
raise  relating  to  the  use  of  grant  funds 
and  the  interest  rate  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Public  Law  480  has  been  one  of  the 
most  effective  instruments  of  American 
foreign  policy,  economic  policy,  and  so¬ 
cial  policy  that  ever  has  been  legislated 
by  a  Congress. 

We  ought  not  in  any  way  weaken  the 
program,  nor  should  we  burden  it  with 
undue  restrictions.  The  funds  which  are 
generated  under  a  particular  program 
are  of  little  value  unless  they  are  put  to 
use.  That  is  generally  true  of  all  forms 
of  capital.  Capital  has  its  value  when 
it  is  used  and  when  it  is  invested.  The 
currencies  which  are  generated  through 
the  sale  of  food  commodities  under  the 
terms  of  Public  Law  480  lose  their  value 
unless  they  are  readily  put  to  use  for 
constructive  purposes.  Those  purposes 
have  been  outlined  and  detailed  through 
legislative  enactment  over  the  years,  so 
that  the  purposes  range  all  the  way  from 
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capital  improvement  or  investments  in 
capital  structure  to  social  and  welfare 
benefits.  There  even  are  programs  such 
as  the  food-for-work  programs,  which 
now  is  being  used  in  North  Africa,  Latin 
America,  and  in  certain  other  countries. 
The  food-for-work  program  had  a  very 
good  beginning  in  Tunisia  and  some  ex¬ 
cellent  results  were  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  view  with  consider¬ 
able  concern  some  of  the  amendments 
which  have  been  included  in  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  committee.  It 
is  my  view  that  the  one  weakness  in  the 
food-for-peace  program  is  the  lack  of 
prompt  and  effective  utilization  of  the 
currencies  which  accumulate  under  this 
program.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  re¬ 
marks  today  I  will  bring  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  a  situation  that  pre¬ 
vails,  for  example,  in  India,  where  vast 
sums  of  Indian  rupees  have  accumulated 
to  the  account  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  This  money  has  not  been 
invested  on  a  loan  basis  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  nor  has  it  been  utilized 
for  social,  welfare,  educational,  or  other 
purposes  under  the  grant  section  provid¬ 
ed  for  under  section  104. 

That  section  relates  to  a  number  of 
activities.  One  of  them  involves  the  use 
of  funds  on  a  grant  basis  for  purposes 
such  as  medical  research,  hospital  con¬ 
struction,  educational  opportunities,  and 
so  on. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  subjects 
all  grants  under  section  104  of  the  act 
and  all  uses  of  interest  and  principal 
paid  on  loans  made  under  title  I  to  the 
appropriation  process.  This  means  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  sitting 
in  Washington,  will  determine  the  use 
of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  funds 
generated  under  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480 — funds  that  are  ready,  available, 
and  on  deposit  in  the  host  country.  It 
means,  in  other  words,  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  actually  takes 
over  much  of  the  administration  of  the 
use  of  the  funds  that  belong  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  branch,  and  particularly 
those  who  administer  this  program. 

The  so-called  soft  currencies  that  arise 
from  title  I  sales  have  to  be  used  very 
carefully.  We  have  a  very  detailed  proc¬ 
ess  of  negotiation  that  we  follow  with 
the  countries  that  purchase  our  food 
commodities  under  title  I.  Those  nego¬ 
tiations  must  take  into  consideration  the 
economic  situation  in  the  country  mak¬ 
ing  the  purchase.  Those  negotiations 
must  take  into  consideration  the  limita¬ 
tions  that  are  set  down  in  statute  as  to 
the  use  of  the  funds  for  the  purposes  of 
the  United  States.  Those  negotiations 
must  take  into  consideration  what  are 
called  Cooley  funds,  or  funds  used  for  in¬ 
vestment  in  American  private  enterprise 
abroad.  Those  negotiations  must  take 
into  consideration  the  general  economic 
well-being,  such  as  matters  of  inflation 
or  deflation,  in  any  of  the  countries 
making  purchases. 

A  substantial  amount  of  money  Is 
loaned  out  and  some  of  the  money  is 
available  for  grant  purposes.  That  was 
specified  in  the  act  under  an  amendment 
adopted  in  the  1950’s.  I  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 


at  that  time  and  was  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  Public  Law  480.  I  was  present 
at  the  time  it  was  authorized.  I  was  one 
of  those  who  supported  its  adoption.  A 
number  of  us  in  the  Senate  had  separate 
bills.  As  the  result  of  these  being  before 
the  committee,  a  committee  bill  was  re¬ 
ported,  and  it  has  been  known  as  Public 
Law  480.  That  was,  as  I  recall,  In  the 
83d  Congress. 

Later  the  act  was  amended  to  add  title 
IV.  It  was  amended  to  expand  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  sections  104  and  106.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  other  amendments  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  act,  now  known  by  the 
common  name  of  food  for  peace. 

I  hope  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  that  in  this  great  food 
program  we  have  the  most  effective,  the 
most  powerful,  the  most  Important  in¬ 
strument  of  diplomacy,  of  foreign  policy, 
and  of  national  security  that  any  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  today.  For 
us  to  cripple  the  program  or  in  any  way 
to  restrict  it  unduly  by  tying  the  hands 
of  the  administration  in  the  field,  as  well 
as  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law  in  Washington, 
seems  to  me  to  be  unwise. 

The  main  question  we  shall  be  asked  is: 
What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  four  or 
five  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of 
rupees  that  lie  on  deposit  in  New  Delhi, 
India,  that  are  not  being  used?  The 
Indian  Government  worries  about  it,  be¬ 
cause  if  those  rupees  are  used  foolishly, 
there  may  be  dire  effects  upon  the  fragile 
Indian  economy.  But  those  funds  could 
be  put  to  use,  for  example,  in  binational 
centers  that  promote  much  good  will. 
They  could  be  put  to  use  as  grants  in 
countries  literally  fighting  for  their  lives. 
They  could  be  put  to  use  in  education, 
health,  research,  translation  of  scientific 
documents,  and  a  host  of  other  activities. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  aware  that  in  the  House 
version  of  this  bill  there  was  a  very  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  provision  to  deal  with 
the  very  problem  of  how  we  can  best 
handle  currencies  in  excess  of  U.S.  needs 
in  countries  where  those  currencies 
rest? 

The  House  proposed  a  provision  that 
an  advisory  committee  should  be  set  up, 
on  which  would  serve  the  chairmen  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittees,  with  the  ranking  minority 
members,  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  the  Administrator  of  the  AID 
Agency,  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  I  am  wondering  if  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  does  not  think 
that  would  be  a  feasible  and  practical 
way  of  bringing  insight  to  bear  on  the 
use  of  such  currencies,  giving  Congress 
some  voice  in  their  use,  and  yet  providing 
some  flexibility  for  those  who  administer 
the  program  in  finding  constructive  uses 
to  which  these  currencies  can  be  put. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  such  a  provision  will  be  re¬ 
tained  in  conference.  I  believe  it  was  to 
that  provision  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
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Relations  Committee  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
directed  his  attention. 

One  of  the  really  critical  problems  fac¬ 
ing  the  whole  food-for-peace  program 
today  is  the  proper  use  of  the  currencies 
which  are  generated  from  title  1  sales. 
They  are  not  being  properly  used.  The 
main  reason  they  are  not  being  properly 
used  is  the  restriction  of  the  law  and 
the  timidity  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Quite  frankly,  the  Advisory  Committee 
to  which  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  referred  would  be  very  conserva¬ 
tive  and  very  restrictive  in  attitude. 
There  is  no  reason  we  should  delude  our¬ 
selves.  For  example,  if  we  sell  6  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  wheat  to  India  for  Indian 
rupees,  and  we  receive  Indian  currency 
for  that  sale,  and  only  half  of  that  cur¬ 
rency  is  reinvested  under  terms  of  an 
economic  loan,  why  do  we  not  face  the 
fact  that  the  balance  of  it  is  lying  there 
unused,  being  eroded  by  inflation,  and 
losing  its  value,  when  the  people  of 
India  themselves  could  use  that  money 
very  effectively  in  a  host  of  projects. 

In  many  countries  we  have  sizable 
amounts  of  foreign  currencies  loaned  out 
as  a  result  of  Public  Law  480  activity,  and 
we  have  an  equal  amount  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  which  lie  idle,  drawing  no  inter¬ 
est,  losing  value  through  inflation,  hang¬ 
ing  like  a  sword  over  the  economy  of  the 
country,  with  no  one  knowing  what  will 
happen  to  it. 

In  the  meantime,  people  are  in  need, 
schools  are  inadequate,  health  facilities 
are  neglected,  roads  are  not  being  con¬ 
structed,  medical  research  goes  undone 
or  is  pursued  without  any  real  effort 
being  devoted  to  it.  All  this  is  happen¬ 
ing  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  funds 
available  to  perform  these  tasks. 

Mr.  President,  this  section  of  the  bill 
needs  to  be  carefully  examined.  I  recog¬ 
nize  the  position  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  and  I  know  he  will 
make  a  statement  on  it.  Therefore  I 
shall  not  dwell  on  this  point  any  longer. 
The  Senator  will  wish  to  make  his  own 
statement. 

On  the  matter  of  repayment  of  the 
loans,  I  must  refer  to  the  section  of  the 
bill  which  requires  title  I  loans  and  title 
IV  credits  to  bear  interest  at  not  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  funds  to  the  United 
States. 

We  have  gone  through  this  battle  on 
foreign  aid  many  times.  If  we  are  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  an  interest  rate  on  title  I  loans 
and  title  IV  credits  to  be  the  interest  rate 
that  is  paid  by  the  U.S.  Government  on 
the  money  it  borrows,  we  shall  be  mak¬ 
ing  loans  which  will  not  be  repaid. 

The  first  thing  we  need  is  frankness 
and  candor.  Title  I  loans  are  being 
made  to  countries  which  are  in  desperate 
economic  straits  and  circumstances. 
Sales  are  being  made  under  title  I  to 
help  the  American  agricultural  economy, 
to  help  fulfill  the  objectives  of  American 
foreign  policy  and  our  national  security 
policy.  They  are  made  to  help  friendly 
countries  through  a  difficult  period  in 
their  economic  development. 

Title  IV  programs  are  dollar  sales  on 
credit.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is 
to  expand  sales  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  to  countries  just  reaching  a  point  of 
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economic  development  where  they  can 
trade  on  commercial  terms.  These 
credits  should  be  encouraged  by  modest 
rates  of  interest,  not  discouraged  by 
making  the  terms  so  difficult  that  sales 
cannot  be  made. 

If  we  charge  4  or  4*4  or  4  Vs>  percent 
interest  on  Public  Law  480  loans,  we 
shall  jeopardize  the  entire  structure  of 
Public  Law  480. 

Therefore  I  hope  these  new  restrictive 
provisions  relating  to  interest  rates  will 
be  left  out  of  the  bill  in  conference.  X 

I  recognize  that  we  have  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  time  to  deal  with  this  subject. 
However,  I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
my  public  life  to  the  question  of  Public 
Law  480,  including  the  use  of  American 
agricultural  products  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  foreign  and  economic 
policies. 

I  have  given  my  support  to  Public  Law 
480,  the  food-for -peace  program,  as  an 
instrument  of  American  generosity,  com¬ 
passion,  and  kindness.  I  have  looked 
upon  Public  Law  480  as  a  very  important 
and  integral  part  of  the  total  program 
for  American  agriculture  and,  indeed, 
American  industry. 

I  should  like  to  make  the  record  clear 
to  the  effect  that  Public  Law  480  has 
probably  done  more  to  stimulate  com¬ 
mercial  markets  for  American  industrial 
products  and  American  agricultural 
products  than  any  other  act  passed  by 
Congress. 

Today  we  are  finding  lucrative  mar¬ 
kets  for  soybeans,  rice,  and  cotton,  and 
for  American  farm  machinery,  American 
processed  agricultural  products,  and 
American  fertilizer,  as  a  result  of  the 
market  development  whicl  took  place 
through  the  use  of  funds  coming  from 
Public  Law  480  sales  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment. 

While  I  am  pleased  that  we  shall  ex¬ 
tend  Public  Law  480,  I  am  displeased 
with  some  of  the  restrictions  which  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  Senate  bill.  I 
have  fought  this  battle  of  restrictions 
time  and  time  again  for  many  years. 
Each  time  we  defeated  them.  We  now 
find  them  trying  to  creep  into  the  law. 

Senators  can  rest  assured  that  if  we 
tie  the  hands  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  program  with  restrictive  amend¬ 
ments,  in  a  sense  we  shall  be  putting 
chains  on  the  arms  and  legs  of  American 
foreign  and  economic  policy.  We  shall 
be  diluting  and  reducing  the  effectiveness 
of  Public  Law  480.  We  shall  not  be  help¬ 
ing  the  American  agricultural  program. 
We  shall  be  weakening  American  foreign 
policy.  We  may  very  well  be  making  less 
effective  the  Public  Law  480  program  in 
the  host  or  recipient  countries. 

The  greatest  single  asset  we  have  to¬ 
day  in  the  world  of  power  politics — and 
I  regret  to  say  it  is  such  a  world,  but 
that  is  a  fact — is  the  power  of  American 
food,  technology,  scientific  knowhow — 
the  American  agricultural  abundance 
and  food  production.  No  other  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  even  come 
close  to  matching  this.  This  is  a  world 
in  which  there  is  a  rapidly  expanding 
population,  a  world  in  which  the  vari¬ 
ances  of  weather  and  technology  leave 
their  impact  upon  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion.  The  great  abundance  that  is  ours 


should  be  guarded  carefully  and  should 
be  made  available  for  the  most  effective 
use  at  all  times. 

Furthermore,  I  am  not  one  who  be- 
lives  that  we  are  overproducing  for  the 
long  run  and  for  the  long-term  interests 
of  this  country.  I  remind  the  Senate 
once  again  that  last  fall  I  brought  to  the 
Senate  a  well-documented  speech,  upon 
which  I  received  considerable  technical 
assistance  from  meteorologists  and  sci¬ 
entists,  indicating  the  continuance  of 
drought  in  critical  areas  of  the  world  and 
in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Many  parts  of  this  country  have  suf¬ 
fered  severe  drought,  and  the  production 
of  certain  agricultural  products  has  been 
reduced  as  the  result  of  drought.  Many 
parts  of  the  world  are  suffering  severe 
drought.  The  United  States  ought  to 
take  a  good  look  at  its  agricultural  policy 
in  terms  of  the  amount  of  food  and  fiber 
reserves  that  ought  to  be  available  at  all 
times  for  this  great  Nation. 

It  is  an  old  theme  of  mine,  but  one 
which  I  shall  repeat  until  my  dying  day : 
We  do  not  have  too  much  food.  We 
have  too  little  imagination  as  to  how  to 
use  it.  We  do  not  have  too  many  farm¬ 
ers.  We  have  policies  that,  regrettably, 
do  not  utilize  the  great  capacity  of  our 
farmers  to  produce  and  to  distribute 
their  product.  We  need  a  national  secu¬ 
rity  reserve  in  this  country,  established 
by  law,  so  we  can  stop  talking  about  ag¬ 
ricultural  surpluses.  We  need  a  bipar¬ 
tisan  blue  ribbon  agricultural  policy 
commission  to  examine  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture  of  agricultural  policy  in  America. 

Much  of  what  we  have  on  the  law 
books  today  is  the  result  merely  of  ac¬ 
cumulated  amendments.  We  do  not 
have  a  coherent  or  coordinated  struc¬ 
ture.  We  need  to  give  much  more 
thought  to  how  we  shall  integrate  our 
agricultural  policy,  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign,  into  our  overall  programs  of  inter¬ 
national  security  and  international 
diplomacy. 

We  have  stopped  talking  about  food 
surpluses  in  some  areas,  thank  goodness. 
But  even  when  we  have  referred  to  the 
foor-for-peace  program,  we  have  said 
only  that  food  for  peace  was  the  result 
of  dumping  surpluses.  This  is  a  poor 
way  and  a  foolish  way  to  talk  about  one 
of  our  great  resources.  The  food-for- 
peace  program  ought  not  to  be  depend¬ 
ent  only  upon  the  availability  of  sur¬ 
pluses. 

We  ought  to  program  American  food 
as  we  program  military  items.  We  do 
not  seek  to  dump  weapons  because  we 
have  a  surplus  of  them.  We  base  our 
military  assistance  program  on  a  sched¬ 
ule  of  production  of  certain  weapons 
because  they  are  needed.  I  wish  our 
civilian  administrators  were  as  effective 
as  our  generals.  Then  we  would  not 
have  much  argument  over  food  for 
peace.  Does  anyone  really  believe  that 
if  we  take  part  in  a  major  nuclear  war, 
we  shall  win  it  and  have  much  left  if 
we  win?  We  might  win  it  for  purposes 
of  history;  but  let  us  win  it  for  purposes 
of  humanity. 

An  abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  if 
programed,  planned,  and  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  really  is 
needed,  including  policies  of  purchasing, 


merchandising,  and  distribution — in¬ 
stead  of  limiting  it  to  Public  Law  480 — 
would  enable  us  to  enter  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  area  of  legislation. 

FOOD  IS  LIFE 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Pilgrim  fa¬ 
thers  celebrated  their  first  Thanksgiving 
in  the  New  World,  we  Americans  have 
recognized  that  food  is  life  to  men.  In 
ancient  civilizations  it  was  always  so — 
and  men  gave  thanks  to  their  gods  for 
lifegiving  food. 

But  food  is  more  than  the  staff  of  life 
to  men;  it  is  the  strength  of  nations. 
Food  produced  on  American  farms  is  the 
lifeblood  of  our  Nation.  And  so  it  is 
with  the  new  and  emerging  nations  of 
the  world. 

American  agricultural  abundance — the 
productivity  of  our  farms  and  farmers— 
is  one  of  the  brightest  chapters  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation. 

Our  farms  and  farmers  are  the  most 
productive  in  the  world,  and  their  pro¬ 
ductivity  continues  to  grow.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer’s  output  has  increased  140 
percent  since  the  end  of  World  War  H, 
almost  three  times  the  gain  in  nonagri- 
cultural  productivity.  Today,  1  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  produces  enough  food  and 
fiber  for  29  consumers — 4  of  whom  are 
overseas.  The  vigor,  productivity,  and 
the  strength  of  American  agriculture 
stands  as  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  farmers  and  others  in  the 
United  States  can  be  justifiably  proud  of 
their  accomplishment. 

More  food  and  better  food  mean  a  bet¬ 
ter  life  for  all  Americans.  And  agricul¬ 
ture  and  agribusiness  are  keystones  of 
our  economy.  But  it  is  evidence  that 
American  agriculture  has  an  even 
greater  role  to  play  in  this  last  half  of 
the  20th  century — in  this  shrinking 
world  where  all  nations  and  all  men  are 
neighbors.  The  exports  of  food  and  fiber 
from  the  farms  of  America  are  vital  to 
the  economy  of  the  United  States,  and 
their  contribution  to  our  economic 
strength  and  prosperity  will  be  critical 
in  the  next  few  decades. 

EXPORTS  MEAN  JOBS 

At  the  present  time  farm  products  ac¬ 
count  for  more  than  one-fourth  of  our 
total  exports.  More  than  25  percent  of 
all  U.S.  farm  production  is  exported — 
the  harvest  of  one  out  of  every  four 
acres. 

Farm  exports  mean  jobs — about  1  mil¬ 
lion  on  U.S.  farms,  and  more  jobs  in  fi¬ 
nancing,  packaging,  processing,  shipping. 
This  year,  for  example,  our  farm  exports 
would  fill  4,500  cargo  ships — 12  ship¬ 
loads  every  day  of  the  year. 

Only  last  month  President  Johnson 
announced  that  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
for  the  fiscal  year  just  concluded  had 
reached  an  alltime  high  of  $6.1  billion. 
This  is  a  20 -percent  increase  over  last 
year’s  record  high,  and  35  percent 
greater  than  the  farm  export  level  of  4 
years  ago. 

Furthermore,  this  year’s  increase  of  $1 
billion  over  last  year’s  farm  exports  was 
virtually  all  in  safes  for  dollars. 

America’s  agricultural  productivity 
brings  us  face-to-face  with  a  moral  ob¬ 
ligation,  an  economic  opportunity  and  a 
challenge  to  the  ingenuity  of  man. 
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President  Kennedy  met  this  obligation, 
this  opportunity,  and  this  challenge  with 
the  second  Executive  order  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  when  he  introduced — as  a 
policy  of  this  Government — the  concept 
of  using  food  for  peace.  “We  must  nar¬ 
row  the  gap  between  abundance  here  at 
home  and  near  starvation  abroad,’’  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy  said: 

Humanity  and  prudence,  alike,  counsel  a 
major  effort  on  our  part. 

We  seek,  through  our  food-for-peace 
program,  to  offer  our  fellow  man 
throughout  the  world  bread  instead  of 
bombs,  milk  instead  of  mortars. 

We  seek  to  banish  hunger  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  for  a  hungry  man  can 
never  be  free. 

We  seek  to  use  our  food  as  a  resource 
to  help  men  help  themselves  to  a  better 
and  more  productive  life. 

A  BLESSING - NOT  A  CURSE 

Mr.  President,  since  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  480  in  1954,  we  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  put  our  farm  surpluses  to 
work  throughout  the  world — to  regard 
and  use  our  agricultural  productivity  as 
an  asset,  rather  than  a  liability — as  a 
blessing,  rather  than  as  a  curse. 

In  the  past  10  years,  we  have  moved 
about  130  million  tons  of  food — more 
than,  $12  billion  worth— overseas  under 
Public  Law  480 — 3  billion  bushels  of 
wheat,  10  million  bales  of  cotton,  100 
million  bags  of  rice,  6  billion  pounds  of 
vegetable  oil,  and  feed  grains,  tobacco 
and  dairy  products. 

Food  for  Peace  feeds  the  hungry — 
today  more  than  100  million  men, 
women  and  children  in  100  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

The  phrase,  “donated  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States,”  in  more  than  a  dozen 
languages  on  food  packages  distributed 
in  the  teeming  slums  of  large  cities  and 
in  the  most  remote  villages  of  far-off 
lands,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  state¬ 
ments  in  our  vocabulary  of  international 
relations.  It  says  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  care  about  men,  women 
and  children  of  all  nations — and  want  to 
share. 

Our  feeding  programs  throughout  the 
world  are  made  possible  by  the  great 
American  oversea  relief  agencies  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  American  people  who  dis¬ 
tribute  the  food — CARE,  Church  World 
Service,  Catholic  Relief  Services,  the 
American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 
Committee,  anckmany  others. 

We  seek  particularly  to  feed  the  chil¬ 
dren,  to  strengthen  the  generation  that 
will  inherit  this  world.  Today,  40  mil¬ 
lion  children  are  getting  a  school  lunch 
every  day  made  possible  by  food  for 
peace.  In  Latin  America  alone,  as  the 
result  of  an  intensified  child-feeding  pro¬ 
gram — “Operation  Ninos”  launched  only 
a  year  ago,  the  number  of  children  bene¬ 
fiting  from  school  lunch  programs  has 
increased  from  3  to  10  million — 1  out  of 
every  4  children  of  school  age. 

U.S.  FOOD  AIDS  DISASTER  VICTIMS 

U.S.  food  has  come  to  the  aid  of  mil¬ 
lions  left  hungry  and  homeless  by  floods, 
famines,  earthquakes,  droughts,  and 
plagues — and  has  been  a  lifeline  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  cast  adrift 
without  food,  shelter,  homes — or  hope. 


In  the  past  10  years,  we  have  sent  $1  bil¬ 
lion  worth  of  food  overseas  to  aid  victims 
of  disaster. 

Our  agricultural  abundance  is  one  of 
our  most  valuable  resources  in  interna¬ 
tional  development. 

Food  from  American  farms  provides 
the  vital  ingredients — the  capital  and 
the  wages — to  help  the  countries  and 
the  people  of  the  free  world  help  them¬ 
selves  to  economic  and  social  progress. 

The  local  currencies  generated  by  the 
sale  of  our  agricultural  commodities  are 
essential  to  our  aid  program  throughout 
the  world.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  local 
currencies  generated  by  food-for-peace 
sales  in  the  past  10  years  have  been  set 
aside  for  economic  development. 

Hospitals,  clinics,  schools,  highways, 
bridges,  railroads,  reforestation  projects, 
irrigation  projects,  flood  control,  co¬ 
operatives,  credit  unions — all  vital  in¬ 
stitutions  and  facilities  in  country  de¬ 
velopment — have  been  built  with  U.S. 
food,  with  the  local  currencies — instead 
of  U.S.  dollars — generated  by  sales  un¬ 
der  the  food-for-peace  program. 

Some  600,000  workers  and  their  more 
than  2  million  dependents  in  22  coun¬ 
tries  today  are  benefiting  from  American 
food  used  as  a  partial  wage  in  self-help 
community  development  projects.  These 
are  real  “bootstrap”  projects.  Able  and 
conscientious — but  idle — men  and  wom¬ 
en  are  working  to  improve  their  own 
communities — to  reclaim  idle  land;  to 
plant  forests;  to  build  roads,  homes, 
wells,  and  reservoirs. 

Thus,  unemployed  and  hungry  people 
can  earn  their  daily  bread  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  can.  earn  a  partial 
wage  in  the  currency  of  their  country, 
and  can  contribute  to  the  building  of 
important  capital  improvements  in  their 
own  community. 

'  These  food-for-work  projects  repre¬ 
sent  a  calculated  shift  in  our  food-for- 
peace  program  from  relief  feeding  to 
self-help  programs — arid  they  have 
proved  to  be  enormously  successful  in 
every  instance. 

Food  from  the  farms  of  America  pro¬ 
vides  capital  for  private  investment  in 
the  developing  countries. 

LOANS  TO  U.S.  FIRMS  ABROAD 

Under  the  private  enterprise  loan 
provisions  of  Public  Law  480,  more  than 
$180  million  in  local  currencies  generated 
by  the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities 
overseas  has  been  loaned  to  U.S.  firms 
for  business  development  and  trade  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  developing  countries,  and 
to  U.S.  and  local  business  for  expanding- 
markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  products 
abroad. 

Ingenious  use  of  our  agricultural 
abundance  has  enabled  the  United 
States  to  reduce  by  millions  the  outflow 
of  dollars  to  finance  oversea  programs 
in  the  past  10  years.  Since  1954,  food 
for  peace  has  provided  more  than  $936 
million  in  foreign  currency  for  payment 
of  U.S.  expenses  abroad,  and  another 
$567  million  for  the  common  defense  of 
the  United  States  and  friendly  nations. 
Food  from  the  farms  of  America  has 
contributed  to  the  financing  of  trade 
fairs  and  exhibitions;  binational  and 
community  centers;  international  ex¬ 


change  programs;  scientific,  medical, 
cultural,  and  educational  programs — 
and  has  been  bartered  for  almost  $2 
billion  worth  of  strategic  materials  and 
equipment. 

There  are  no  limits  to  future  markets 
for  U.S.  farm  products. 

Food  from  the  farms  of  America  is 
feeding  millions  of  hungry  people 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  converted 
into  essential  capital  for  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  At  the  same  time  that 
American  food  answers  the  human  and 
economic  needs  of  the  world,  it  is  open¬ 
ing  up  vast  new  markets  for  future  ex¬ 
ports  and  sales  of  U.S.  agricultural 
products. 

There  is  a  limitless  need  and  demand 
in  the  world  for  the  food  and  fiber  pro¬ 
duced  in  America.  The  future  markets 
of  the  developing  countries  are  incalcu¬ 
lable.  One  of  the  first  needs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  developing  countries  as  we 
help  them  to  develop  is  for  food  and 
clothing,  and  no  other  nation  in  the 
world  is  so  capable  of  filling  their  need 
as  is  the  United  States. 

MARKET  DEVELOPMENT 

The  food-for-peace  program,  through 
the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities 
overseas,  provides  the  financing  for  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  market  de¬ 
velopment  activities  in  67  countries 
today.  In  cooperation  with  more  than 
40  U.S.  agricultural  producers  and  trade 
organizations,  USDA  has  in  the  past  10 
years  engaged  in  aggressive  food-for- 
peace-financed  programs  designed  to  de¬ 
velop  new  and  expanding  markets  for 
U.S.  farm  products  overseas — cotton, 
soybeans,  poultry,  wheat,  rice,  meat,  feed 
grains,  and  mjlk.  American  marketing 
specialists  are  overseas  teaching  foreign 
buyers  to  fabricate  our  cotton,  process 
and  package  vegetable  oil,  to  mix  and 
blend  our  wheat.  American  foods  are 
exhibited  at  trade  fairs  and  trade 
centers — all  this  financed  by  food¬ 
generated  local  currencies. 

These  food  for  peace-financed  market 
development  programs  have  played  no 
small  part  in  the  35-percent  expansion  of 
farm  exports  in  the  last  4  years. 

American  agricultural  capacity  is  a 
vast  and  potent  arsenal  in  times  of 
peace. 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  th  biking  of 
our  agricultural  productivity  and  abund¬ 
ance  as  a  great  national  problem.  We 
must  recognize  and  use  our  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber  as  one  of  our  most  pre¬ 
cious  resources — more  precious  often 
than  gold,  as  we  have  learned. 

When.  Public  Law  480  was  passed  10 
years  ago,  it  generally  was  regarded  as 
a  device  for  seeking  ways  and  means  of 
making  use  of  the  surplus  production  of 
American  farms.  Our  discoveries  con- 
ccnrng  the  use  of  food  in  the  world  to¬ 
day  have  exceeded  our  wildest  dreams 
cf  10  years  ago. 

We  know  that  whatever  we  produce 
on  the  farms  of  America  we  can  use — 
and  use  constructively  to  feed  hungry 
millions;  as  capital  for  development;  as 
a  wage  to  help  people  help  themselves;  as 
capital  for  capital  investment  overseas, 
and  as  the  opening  chapter  to  a  future 
history  of  vigorous  and  expanding  U.S. 
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agricultural  exports  throughout  the 
world. 

CAPACITY  TO  ABOLISH  HUNGER 

President  Johnson  recently  told  a  Con¬ 
ference  on  International  Rural  Develop¬ 
ment  at  the  White  House  that : 

Since  World  War  II,  we  have  multiplied 
our  capabilities  as  never  before,  but  we  have 
not  put  them  to  the  fullest  use  *  *  *  we 
have  the  capacity  to  abolish  hunger  *  *  * 
we  have  not  put  our  capabilities  to  work. 

We  still  have  not  put  our  agricultural 
capacity  to  work  to  its  full  potential. 
The  United  States  is  indeed  fortunate 
that  at  a  moment  in  history  when  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world  need 
food  to  feed  their  hungry  and  for  devel¬ 
opment,  we  are  able  to  supply  that  food 
assistance. 

Food  for  peace  is  a  brilliant  concept. 
Our  experience  in  the  past  10  years  has 
proven  that  American  agriculture,  the 
products  of  the  American  farm,  can  make 
a  great  contribution  to  a  world  of  peace, 
prosperity,  and  security. 

So  long  as  American  farms  and  the 
American  farmer  continue  their  brilliant 
record  of  productivity,  we  must  put  this 
capacity  to  work  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  must  continue  to  build  with  deter¬ 
mination  and  imagination — on  the  con¬ 
cept  and  experience  of  food  for  peace — 
to  bring  new  life  to  men  and  nations. 

FOOD  FORTIFICATION 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years,  the 
problem  of  malnutrition  among  the 
poorer  people  of  the  world  have  been 
studied — with  special  emphasis  on  the 
children — by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  National  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Agriculture  Department, 
UNICEF,  AID,  and  a  number  of  other 
public  and  private  groups.  All  agree  that 
there  are  two  major  problems  in  over¬ 
coming  malnutrition.  One  is  the  need 
for  more  food,  a  problem  we  are  helping 
to  solve  through  our  food-for-peace  ef¬ 
fort.  The  other  is  the  need  for  nutri¬ 
tional  improvement  in  the  food  which  is 
being  sent — such  as  the  simple  addition 
of  vitamins  A  and  D  in  milk  as  we  have 
in  this  country,  or  the  extra  enrichment 
of  flour. 

A  study  just  completed  by  nutrition¬ 
ists  at  NIH  tells  us  that  in  East  Pakistan 
alone  50,000  infants  every  year  are  being 
subjected  to  a  life  of  blindness  due  to 
vitamin  A  deficiency.  We  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  have  it  within  our  power  to 
prevent  this  kind  of  thing  from  hap¬ 
pening.  We  can  do  this,  at  a  very  minor 
cost,  with  the  addition  of  vitamins  in 
the  powdered  milk  we  already  are  pro¬ 
viding.  We  can  do  it  with  the  further 
enrichment  of  flour  we  are  now  shipping. 
And  we  can  do  it  with  other  inexpen¬ 
sive  means  of  food  fortification. 

A  side  ^  from  the  obvious  moral  con¬ 
cerns  related  to  such  a  problem,  there 
are  also  some  basic  economic  considera¬ 
tions.  First,  our  competition  abroad  in 
nonfat  powdered  milk  is  with  countries 
which  do  fortify  their  exported  milk. 
Since  the  cost  factor  of  the  fortification 
is  negligible,  we  obviously  are  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  in  our  striving  for  fu¬ 
ture  foreign  markets.  Second,  we  must 
weigh  the  cost  of  fortifying  our  food-for- 


peace  donations  against  the  costs  which 
may  result  from  the  consequences  if  we 
do  not. 

In  east  Pakistan  alone  we  are  talking 
about  50,000  potential  invalids,  in  1  year, 
in  one  small  part  of  one  country  who  may 
end  up  needing  some  type  of  major  wel¬ 
fare  assistance.  To  the  budget  of  that 
country — and  the  budget  of  this  country 
which  through  its  aid  program  supports 
that  country — it  certainly  seems  a  rea¬ 
sonable  investment  to  spend  pennies  to 
prevent  this  kind  of  thing  from  happen¬ 
ing. 

We  ought  to  find  a  way  to  make  this 
minor  adjustment  in  our  Public  Law 
480  program  to  fortify  our  donated  foods 
and  prevent  such  vitamin  deficiencies.  If 
we  do  not,  it  is  our  own  deficiencies  to 
which  people  in  the  future  can  justifiably 
point. 

I  am  pleased  that  once  again  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  speak  up  for  one  of 
the  finest  programs  America  ever  has  de¬ 
signed.  I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  program,  we  shall  not  limit 
it,  but  rather  improve  upon  it. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  in  my  remarks 
I  said  I  would  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  situation  that  prevails  in 
India,  where  vast  sums  of  Indian  rupees 
have  accumulated  to  the  account  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  memorandum  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  American  Embassy  in  New 
Delhi  concerning  the  costly  paradox  of 
our  American-owned  Indian  rupees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Costly  Paradox  of  Our  American- 
Owned  Indian  Rupees 

This  memorandum  has  been  prepared  in 
response  to  many  recent  questions  from 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  businessmen, 
journalists,  members  of  the  general  public 
and  American  visitors  in  New  Delhi  about 
our  failure  to  use  more  of  our  massive  rupee 
holdings  for  urgently  needed  programs  here 
in  India. 

The  facts  are  as  follows : 

I.  THE  sources  and  magnitude  of  our  rupee 

HOLDINGS 

For  the  last  several  years  India  has  been 
importing  between  $400  and  $500  million 
worth  of  surplus  farm  products  from  the 
United  States  annually  under  the  terms  of 
our  Public  Law  480  legislation. 

These  products  are  sold  here  in  India  for 
rupees  and  the  proceeds  placed  in  several 
major  funds.  An  average  of  80  percent  of 
the  total  goes  into  the  so-called  country- 
uses  fund,  and  are  then  granted  or  reloaned 
to  the  Indian  Government  to  pay  the  local 
costs  of  new  roads,  irrigation  dams,  schools, 
and  the  like. 

Seven  percent,  on  the  average,  goes  into 
the  sc-called  Cooley  loan  fund  which  pro¬ 
vides  rupee  loans  to  private  enterprises  in 
India. 

The  remaining  13  percent,  on  the  average, 
goes  into  the  so-called  U.S. -uses  fund 
which  pays  the  salaries  of  our  local  em¬ 
ployees,  the  publication  of  American  books 
and  periodicals,  administrative  expenses, 
official  travel  within  India,  a  large  portion  of 
the  expenses  of  USIS,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  rupees  which  accrue  to 
the  “U.S. -uses”  account  from  the  sale  of 
U.S.  agricultural  products  under  our  Public 
Law  480  agreements,  we  also  receive  sub¬ 
stantial  amounts  of  rupees  in  the  form  of 
interest  paid  on  our  rupee  bank  accounts 


in  India,  and  from  principal  and  interest 
payments  on  rupee  repayable  loans  to  the 
Government  of  India  which  are  now  falling 
due  at  an  increasing  rate. 

These  funds  are  all  added  to  our  growing 
holdings  of  U.S. -owned  rupees  available  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
India. 

At  present  our  balances  from  these  various 
sources  of  U.S.-owned  rupees  available  for 
U.S.  uses  in  India  total  nearly  Rsl,900 
million  (equivalent  to  about  $400  million) , 
while  our  current  rupee  income  from  these 
sources,  adds  nearly  Rs600  million  ($126 
million  equivalent)  each  year. 

Since  we  are  spending  U.S. -owned  rupees 
at  an  annual  rate  of  about  Rs.  165  million 
($35  million  equivalent) ,  our  rupee  holdings 
may  be  expected  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances  to  reach  nearly  Rs.  2,900  million 
(about  $610  million  equivalent)  by  the  end 
of  the  U.S.  fiscal  year  of  1966. 

n.  the  paradox 

We  are  accumulating  far  more  rupees  ear¬ 
marked  for  “U.S.-uses”  than  we  are  now 
spending.  Yet  the  present  legislative  and 
administrative  restrictions  are  such  that  we 
are  unable  to  use  them  to  cover  some  of  our 
most  basic  needs.  In  addition  we  are  de¬ 
prived  of  many  opportunities  to  expand 
some  of  our  most  effective  programs  and  to 
create  new  programs  which  would  signif¬ 
icantly  promote  American  interests  in  India, 
at  no  additional  dollar  cost  whatsoever  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the 
needs  and  opportunities  which  are  not  now 
being  met  because  of  the  administrative  and 
legislative  restrictions  on  the  use  of  these 
U.S. -owned  rupees. 

A.  Administrative  costs 

In  spite  of  the  huge  masses  of  rupees 
which  were  set  aside  for  U.S.-uses,  our  ad¬ 
ministrative  operations  in  India  are  re¬ 
stricted  in  many  ways  for  lack  of  rupees  to 
cover  the  costs.  Among  them  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

1.  Although  India  is  a  country  as  vast  and 
complex  as  Europe,  requiring  detailed  con¬ 
tact  and  understanding  with  all  its  political 
and  geographic  components,  our  rupee  travel 
funds  are  restricted  to  a  point  where  no  more 
than  7  perceirt  of  the  time  of  our  principal 
officers  can  be  spent  out  of  New  Delhi,  a  city 
which  is  no  more  typical  of  India  than 
Washington  is  typical  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Because  of  the  existing  administrative 
and  legislative  restrictions  we  are  forced  to 
rent  houses  and  other  real  estate  in  New 
Delhi  at  very  high  rentals  although  we  would 
be  much  wiser  in  a  rising  real  estate  market 
to  use  our  rupees  to  purchase  these  houses 
and  buildings  or  to  construct  new  ones. 

Even  the  use  of  the  Embassy  fountains  is 
now  held  to  1  day  a  week  because  of 
rupee  budgetary  restrictions. 

B.  Restrictions  on  USIS  activities 

At  present  the  U.S.  Information  Service  in 
India  is  publishing  some  3  million  books  a 
year  in  India  on  American  culture  and  his¬ 
tory,  science,  economics,  political  science, 
etc.,  which  serve  the  important  function  of 
bringing  American  philosophy  and  methods 
to  Indian  scholars,  students,  and  the  general 
public.  By  drawing  on  our  overflowing 
rupee  holdings  we  could  expand  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  some  9  million  books  annually  and 
at  the  same  time  cut  the  prices  in  order  to 
make  them  more  readily  available  to  stu¬ 
dents. 

Our  USIS  newspaper,  the  American  Report¬ 
er,  which  comes  out  every  2  weeks  with  a 
circulation  of  400,000  could  become  a  weekly 
and  its  circulation  increased. 

We  could  greatly  improve  and  expand  our 
American  libraries '  which  are  a  major  in¬ 
strument  for  better  American-Indian  under¬ 
standing.  We  could  initiate  a  nationwide 
program  of  English  language  teaching  to  as- 
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sure  a  vehicle  of  communication  with  Indian 
leaders  and  people. 

These  axe  only  a  few  illustrations  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  our  idle  rupees  could  be 
put  to  good  use  in  serving  our  national  in¬ 
terests  through  expanded  U.S.  informational 
programs  at  no  dollar  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

C.  Establishment  of  a  binational  foundation 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  ways  we  could 
use  our  fast-growing  rupee  balances  would 
be  the  establishment  of  an  Indian-American 
foundation  generally  similar  in  concept  and 
operations  to  the  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie 
Foundations  in  the  United  States. 

Financed  by  excess  rupees  from  our  ample 
holdings,  such  a  binational  foundation  could 
offer  scholarships  to  several  hundred  out¬ 
standing  Indian  students  annually,  establish 
research  centers,  increase  cultural  coopera¬ 
tion,  help  strengthen  Indian  universities, 
promote  additional  cultural  exchange,  re¬ 
search  in  history,  science,  etc.,  without  any 
additional  dollar  expenditures. 

III.  SOLVING  THE  PROBLEM 

The  incredible  paradox  of  massive  and 
fast-growing  rupee  holding  expressly  set 
aside  for  U.S.  uses  side  by  side  with  enor¬ 
mous  unfilled  needs  which  these  rupee  funds 
could  enable  us  to  meet  stems  from  legisla¬ 
tive  and  administrative  decisions  which  are 
not  fully  adaptable  to  the  situation  which 
has  now  developed  here  in  India. 

When  the  programs  such  as  Public  Law 
480  from  which  our  rupees  are  now  being 
generated  were  first  established,  the  United 
States  Congress  was  properly  concerned  that 
local  currency  expenditures  might  include 
hidden  dollar  expenditures. 

For  this  and  other  reasons  Congress  re¬ 
quired  all  foreign  currency  expenditures  to 
be  passed  upon  precisely  as  though  they 
were  expenditures  to  be  financed  with  dol¬ 
lars  collected  from  U.S.  taxpayers.  Under 
this  system,  even  when  the  actual  expendi¬ 
tures  are  to  be  in  rupees,  dollars  must  first 
be  appropriated  and  then  used  to  buy  the 
rupees  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

What  is  needed  now  is  either  new  legisla¬ 
tion  sufficiently  flexible  and  adaptable  to 
permit  us  to  use  our  excess  rupees  effec¬ 
tively,  or  administrative  action  which  has 
the  approval  of  congressional  leaders  (or  a 
combination  of  these)  to  break  the  costly 
impasse  which  is  frustrating  ouf  efforts  to 
implement  fully  the  policy  enunciated  in 
Public  Law  480  itself;  namely;  “to  promote 
collective  strength,  and  to  foster  in  other 
ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.” 
***** 

India  has  a  population  greater  than  all  the 
55  nations  of  Africa  and  Latin  America  com¬ 
bined.  It  is  a  key  democratic  country  with 
a  new  government  whose  stability  and  suc¬ 
cess  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the 
American  people. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  believe  it  is  un¬ 
reasonable  and  self-defeating  to  permit  the 
bulk  of  our  United  States-owned  rupees 
holdings — which  could  be  used  to  advance 
our  national  interests  in  India  without  cost 
to  our  taxpayers — to  continue  to  lie  idle. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  would  extend  the 
food-for-peace  program  for  another  2 
years.  Because  it  extends  this  essential 
program,  the  bill  has  my  support.  But 
I  support  it  with  considerable  reserva¬ 
tion.  I  am  convinced  that  several  of  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Foresty  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  extension  of  the  act  will 
have  the  effect  of  crimping,  confining, 
and  constricting  the  food-for-peace  pro¬ 
gram  in  such  a  way  as  to  decrease  its 
effectiveness. 


There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  Senator  from  Minhesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey]  was  absolutely  correct  when  he 
described  this  program  as  a  most  effec¬ 
tive  instrument  of  American  foreign 
policy  and  a  bulwark  of  American  agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  because  of  that  double 
content  of  the  program  that  we  some¬ 
times  have  some  confusion  as  to  its  pur¬ 
pose.  Every  year  when  this  program  is 
discussed,  both  in  Congress  and  in  the 
executive  branch,  some  debate  develops 
as  to  whether  it  is  basically  a  foreign  aid 
program  or  is  basically  an  agricultural 
program.  I  submit  that  it  is  both.  This 
program  is  worth  perhaps  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  to  American  agriculture. 
It  is  worth  at  least  that  much  or  more 
to  our  friends  overseas  who  are  being 
assisted  under  the  various  provisions  of 
the  food-for-peace  program. 

When  the  law  was  drafted  some  10 
years  ago,  the  Government  was  paying 
about  $1  million  a  day  storage  charges 
on  surplus  grains. 

Agricultural  prices  had  been  in  a  skid 
for  2  or  3  years.  We  were  losing  farm 
families  from  the  land  at  the  rate  of  ap¬ 
proximately  a  million  a  year.  Partly  be¬ 
cause  of  that  very  serious  economic  prob¬ 
lem,  Congress  set  about  devising  some 
way  to  limit  these  costly  storages  and  to 
increase  the  use  of  our  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  that  we  could  not  sell  through 
normal  commercial  markets.  The  fram¬ 
ers  of  the  bill  said  from  the  beginning 
that  the  program  should  be  administered 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  our  for¬ 
eign  policy  interest  in  peace  and  freedom 
while  assisting  American  agriculture. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  few  lines  into 
the  Record  from  the  original  Act  as  it 
was  developed  in  1954,  so  that  we  do  not 
lose  sight  of  the  various  purposes  for 
which  the  program  was  developed : 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  to  expand  international  trade 
among  the  United  States  and  friendly  na¬ 
tions,  to  facilitate  the  convertibility  of  cur¬ 
rency,  to  promote  economic  stability  of 
American  agriculture  and  the  national  wel¬ 
fare,  to  make  maximum  efficient  use  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  in  furtherance 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expansion 
of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  commodities 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

Those  objectives  have  been  met  admir¬ 
ably  and  with  increasing  effectiveness 
over  the  10-year  life  of  the  program.  It 
has  been  of  vast  benefit  to  the  American 
farmers.  It  has  been  of  great  benefit  to 
the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom  in  coun¬ 
tries  all  over  the  world. 

If  we  believe  in  those  objectives,  if  we 
are  sold  on  the  concept  of  an  abundant 
American  agriculture,  if  we  believe  that 
food  should  be  used  in  every  possible  way 
to  advance  the  cause  of  peace  and  free¬ 
dom,  we  are  going  to  be  disappointed  in 
the  steps  taken  by  the  Senate  committee 
in  its  bill  and  in  its  report  this  year,  be¬ 
cause  almost  all  of  those  steps  were  in 
the  direction  of  restricting  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  program. 

There  are  13  items  listed  on  pages  1 
and  2  of  the  committee  report,  and  at 
least  4  of  them  I  would  strongly  oppose 
as  being  backward  steps  in  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  food-for-peace  program.  / 


Point  No.  2  relates  to  ocean  freight 
charges  and  disturbs  an  existing  ar¬ 
rangement  that  has  been  working  effec¬ 
tively.  I  fear  that  the  new  provisions 
will  be  a  blow  to  the  food-for-peace  pro¬ 
grams,  to  our  shippers  and  to  the  receiv¬ 
ing  countries.  Point  No.  8,  which  is  the 
most  serious  mistake  of  all,  places  all  of 
the  grants  in  the  program  under  the  ap¬ 
propriation  process.  V  Point  No.  9  and 
point  No.  13  have  reference  to  interest 
rates./;  Point  No.  12  limits  the  extension 
of  the  program  to  2  years  when  it  should 
be  5  years  or  at  least  3  years  as  provided 
in  the  House  bill. 

X  If  the  program  were  simply  a  hard 
dollars  and  cents  commercial  operation 
in  which  the  chief  criteria  should  be  the 
making  of  dollars,  then  what  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  done  would  be  in  proper  order. 
But,  if  we  are  serious  when  we  say  that 
this  is  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy,  if 
we  are  serious  when  we  say  that  this  is 
a  humanitarian  policy,  if  we  are  really 
interested  in  promoting  transactions 
that  are  in  excess  of  normal  commercial 
marketings,  then  what  the  committee 
has  done  is  ill  advised  and  a  backward 
step  in  the  development  of  our  food-for- 
peace  program./ 

I  find  it  particularly  objectionable  that 
the  committee  has  insisted  on  providing 
that  the  grants  under  the  program  be 
routed  through  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  a 
dollar  that  moves  under  the  program  that 
has  not  already  been  appropriated  by 
Congress.  We  are  dealing  with  funds 
that  have  been  authorized  and  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration.  Congress  has  worked  its  will  on 
those  funds  both  in  the  legislative  and 
in  the  Appropriations  Committees. 
Funds  are  turned  over  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  and  not  one 
single  dollar  flows  out  through  Public 
Law  480  that  has  not  had  the  appropria¬ 
tion  process  applied  to  it.  This  is  the 
way  the  program  has  worked  and  worked 
successfully  for  10  years. 

What  this  new,  unprecedented  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  bill  does,  is  to  provide,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  for  a  double  appropriations  process. 
It  not  only  does  that,  but  it  also  ham¬ 
strings  the  administrators  of  the  program 
who  have  been  doing  an  increasingly  ef¬ 
fective  job.  It  ties  the  hands  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  using  these  grants  in  a  flexible 
and  imaginative  way  to  encourage  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  to  promote  the  mu¬ 
tual  defense  programs  in  which  our  coun¬ 
try  is  cooperating  with  other  countries. 
In  every  way  it  represents  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  more  redtape,  more  of  the  kind  of 
unfortunate  delay  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  was  referring,  it  means 
more  procrastination,  less  efficiency  and 
less  effectiveness  for  the  total  program. 

It  has  been  my  impression,  and  there 
are  others  in  the  Senate  much  better  able 
to  comment  on  this  than  I,  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  already  has 
enough  to  do.  We  are  told  that  this  is. 
one  of  the  bottlenecks  that  stands  be¬ 
tween  the  Congress  and  adjournment. 
We  are  continually  being  called  upon  to 
deal  with  emergency  situations  which 
develop  because  of  the  backlog  of  work 
already  piled  up  in  the  Appropriations 
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Committee.  Why  anyone  would  believe 
it  is  in  the  interests  of  either  efficiency 
or  practicality  to  dump  still  another  bur¬ 
den  on  this  overworked  committee  is 
beyond  me.  The  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  has  no  business  getting  into  this 
field  and  can  make  no  useful  contribu¬ 
tion.  It  can  only  add  delay  and  confu¬ 
sion  and  redtape  to  our  food-for-peace 
effort.  That  program  is  already  too 
heavily  burdened  with  interagency  de¬ 
lay,  bureaucratic  timidity  and  executive 
branch  fears  of  congressional  reaction.  ^ 
y  The  requirement  that  loans  to  foreign 
governments  from  the  proceeds  of  sales 
under  title  I  and  credits  under  title  IV 
carry  interest  rates  at  not  less  than  the 
cost  of  funds  to  the  United  States  will 
take  away  some  of  the  effectiveness  of 
this  program  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
our  agricultural  as  well  as  foreign  policy 
interests. 

On  the  face  of  it,  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  wrong  to  me  to  require  interest 
rates  on  loans  arising  from  the  sale  of 
agricultural  commodities  higher  than 
loans  in  the  aid  program  arising  from 
the  industrial  sector. 

With  respect  to  title  IV  credits,  par¬ 
ticularly,  a  sharp  increase  in  interest 
rates  to  countries  just  emerging  into  ca¬ 
pability  to  trade  on  commercial  terms 
will  certainly  have  an  adverse  effect  upon 
the  ability  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
make  these  title  IV  sales  for  dollars. 
Where  this  situation  exists  the  alterna¬ 
tive  in  many  cases  will  be  to  continue 
sales  or  donations  on  much  softer  terms 
under  titles  I,  II,  or  in  or  not  to  provide 
these  commodities  at  all.  The  purpose 
of  a  maximum  limit  on  interest  fates 
under  title  IV  was  to  encourage  progress 
toward  commercial  trade  in  U.S.  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities ;  the  Senate  bill  will 
have  exactly  the  opposite  effect. 

In  almost  every  category,  what  we 
have  done  in  these  new  provisions  in  the 
bill  is  to  write  in  new  restrictions,  new 
redtape,  which  will  make  it  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  administrators  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  do  a  good  job.  y 

Perhaps  there  are  those  who  want  to 
see  us  do  less  in  using  our  God-given 
food  abundance  to  reduce  human  hun¬ 
ger. 

If  you  believe  that  we  should  do  every¬ 
thing  we  can  to  curtail  food  production 
to  the  point  where  we  have  no  reserves 
to  share  with  hungry  people  abroad,  if 
you  really  believe  that  food  for  peace  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  just  another 
hard-boiled  commercial  transaction, 
with  profit  the  only  consideration,  then 
you  can  be  reasonably  satisfied  with  the 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  the 
Senate  bill.  That  is  not  my  view  of  food 
for  peace,  nor  is  it  the  view  of  former 
President  Eisenhower,  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  nor  President  Johnson. 

I  am  going  to  support  this  extension 
in  the  earnest  hope  that  the  other  body, 
when  it  works  its  will  on  the  legislation, 
will  strike  a  good  many  of  these  restric¬ 
tions  which  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  Senate  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  House  committee 
after  long  and  diligent  hearings  and  in¬ 
vestigation  on  the  food-for-peace  pro¬ 
gram  before  the  subcommittee  headed 


by  Congressman  Poage  of  Texas  came 
out  with  a  good  bill.  I  know  that  the 
legislation  suffered  a  temporary  setback 
in  the  House  on  Monday  of  this  week, 
but  I  do  hope  that  the  basic  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  drafted  by  the  other  body 
will  prevail  in  conference.  It  will  be  in 
the  long-range  interest  of  the  American 
farmer,  the  American  taxpayer,  and  our 
friends  abroad,  if  the  House  version  of 
the  bill  prevails. 

I  say  this  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
great  chairman  of  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  on  which  I  serve.  The  chairman  of 
that  committee  is  one  of  the  most  dili¬ 
gent,  effective  and  hard-working  men  in 
the  Congress  and  nothing  that  I  say 
here  today  casts  reflection  in  any  way  on 
either  his  integrity  or  his  devotion.  It 
is  simply  a  difference  in  philosophy.  I 
believe  that  the  food-for-peace  program 
is  one  which  should  be  expanded  rather 
than  curtailed.  I  believe  that  we  should 
knock  down  the  barriers  and  the  restric¬ 
tions  interfering  with  its  effectiveness.  I 
believe  that  we  should  give  our  adminis¬ 
trators  greater  freedom  and  greater 
flexibility.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  very 
powerful  tool  on  behalf  of  American 
agriculture  and  on  behalf  of  a  more 
peaceful  world. 

Mr.  President,  at  my  request  a  special¬ 
ist  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
aspects  of  the  food-for-peace  program, 
prepared  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of 
subjecting  a,ll  grants  or  currencies  re¬ 
ceived  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480, 
title  I,  to  the  appropriations  process.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  analy¬ 
sis  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Public  Law  480  Grants  and  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Process 

Making  all  grants  or  currencies  received 
under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  subject  to 
appropriations  will  deny  to  the  President 
a  useful  instrument  for  foreign  policy  and 
the  common  defense,  and  will  not  lighten 
the  load  now  being  carried  by  the  appropria¬ 
tions  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
cover  the  costs  of  the  price  support  program 
and  the  food-for-peace  program.  These  cur¬ 
rencies  cannot  do  what  dollar  aid  can  and 
must  do;  i.e.,  provide  needed  goods  and 
services  from  outside  the  receiving  country. 
The  wheat,  cotton,  and  soybean  oil  which 
are  shipped  to  the  country  under  the  Public 
Law  480  sale  agreement  does  that,  and  the 
dollar  request  for  foreign  assistance  is  al¬ 
ready  reduced  by  taking  full  account  of  the 
needs  of  our  less  developed  friends  and  al¬ 
lies  which  can  be  met  in  this  way.  AID  dol¬ 
lars  and  MAP  dollars  are  already  tight,  are 
all  needed  to  finance  additional  goods  and 
services  these  countries  need  from  the  out¬ 
side,  and  will  not  be  used  to  buy  Public  Law 
480  grant  currency. 

The  authority  to  commit  in  the  sale  agree¬ 
ment  a  part  of  the  sales  proceeds  for  loans 
or  grants  for  economic  development  or  the 
common  defense  is  what  enables  the  food- 
for-peace  program  to  serve  the  interests  not 
only  of  the  U.S.  farmer  and  taxpayer,  but  of 
our  foreign  policy  abroad.  Under  every 
agreement  the  choice  exists  to  commit  a 
share  of  the  sales  proceeds  on  a  loan  basis 
or  on  a  grant  basis  for  purposes  which  will 
serve  the  needs  of  the  country  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  situations  where  the  U.S.  interest 


is  best  served  by  a  grant,  rather  than  a  loan. 
The  amendments  in  the  committee  bill  by 
making  also  grants  for  the  procurement  of 
military  goods  and  services  for  the  common 
defense  under  section  104(c)  subject  to  sec¬ 
tion  1415  and  by  removing  the  authority  for 
a  Presidential  waiver  of  appropriation  re¬ 
quirement  for  such  currency  grants  will  fore¬ 
stall  this  choice  and  remove  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  option  of  committing  currency  on 
a  grant  rather  than  a  loan  basis  when  the 
U.S.  interest  would  be  best  served  by  so 
doing. 

The  first  case  where  a  grant  serves  the 
U.S.  interest  better  than  a  loan  is  that  of 
Vietnam  and  Korea — the  two  countries  which 
are  expected  to  continue  to  require  sub¬ 
stantial  support  from  this  country  and  from 
Public  Law  480  for  their  extraordinary  de¬ 
fense  effort.  Under  section  104(c)  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  American  farms  is  being  directly 
put  to  work  supporting  the  active  defense  of 
the  free  world  against  Communist  aggression. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  only  four 
grants  in  the  Public  Law  480  grant  agree¬ 
ments  under  section  104(c)  authorizing  use 
of  the  currency  for  the  common  defense. 
These  were  in  Vietnam,  Korea,  Greece,  and 
China.  In  each  case  the  currency  went  di¬ 
rectly  to  bolster  the  extraordinary  defense 
effort  of  these  countries.  We  anticipate  a 
continued  heavy  requirement  for  U.S.  sup¬ 
port  of  this  kind,  particularly  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam,  and  the  amendment  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  will  seriously  hinder  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  ability  to  support  our  allies  on  these 
active  fronts  of  the  cold  war. 

The  second  kind  of  situation  in  which 
grants  have  been  useful  in  the  conduct  of 
Public  Law  480  programs  have  been  occas¬ 
sional  special  situations,  usually  modest  in 
size,  where  the  ability  to  make  an  economic 
development  grant,  rather  than  an  economic 
development  loan,  has  permitted  a  foreign 
policy  purpose  to  be  served  in  the  U.S.  inter¬ 
est  which  was  marginal  in  nature  and  would 
not  have  been  served  if  scarce  aid  dollars 
had  been  required  for  the  purpose.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  Sudan  we  were  able  to  both 
supplement  our  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  by  using  Public  Law  480  currencies  to 
finance  some  of  the  local  costs  of  projects 
into  which  we  were  putting  AID  dollars  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  make  the  overall  sale 
agreement  attractive  to  the  Government  of 
Sudan  in  competition  with  an  offer  of  wheat 
from  Russia  at  a  lower  market  price.  Again, 
in  Brazil  we  were  able  to  meet  a  substantial 
part  of  our  pledged  support  under  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  to  the  special  develop¬ 
ment  activity  for  the  drought  areas  of  the 
northeast  with  Public  Law  480  proceeds. 
There  these  funds  help  found  co-ops,  build 
roads  and  dams,  and  open  new  territory  for 
cultivation.  Such  occasions  arise  only  in¬ 
frequently  in  the  conduct  of  the  program 
but  the  ability  to  meet  them  flexibly  is  a 
useful,  if  marginal,  instrument  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  hands. 

The  third  situation  where  it  is  desirable 
in  the  U.S.  interest  to  be  able  to  make  eco¬ 
nomic  development  grants  instead  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  loans,  is  in  the  countries 
such  as  Pakistan  and  India  where  the  sales 
of  Public  Law  480  commodities  have  been  so 
great  in  comparison  with  our  requirements 
for  expenditures  in  those  countries,  that  the 
10  percent  required  to  be  reserved  for  U.S. 
uses,  when  combined  with  the  repayments 
coming  in  from  past  DLF  loans  and  Public 
Law  480  loans,  greatly  exceeds  both  our  cur¬ 
rent  and  our  future  needs.  In  addition  to 
the  $330  million  equivalent  of  rupees  avail¬ 
able  for  U.S.  uses  currently  on  hand  in  U.S. 
Treasury  accounts  in  India,  the  Government 
of  India  now  owes  the  United  States  more 
than  $2  billion  of  rupees  payable  over  the 
next  decades.  We  are  currently  using  these 
rupees  at  the  rate  of  $17  million  a  year  for  all 
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T7.S.  uses,  including  special  foreign  currency 
appropriation. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  simply 
more  sensible  to  concentrate  our  attention 
and  our  bargaining  power  over  the  rise  of 
these  sales  proceeds  on  the  substantive  ques¬ 
tions  of  what  they  are  to  be  used  for  and 
how  our  control  over  them  may  be  used  to 
improve  the  pattern  of  investment  in  India 
and  speed  the  pace  of  development,  rather 
than  to  squander  that  bargaining  power  over 
loan  repayment  terms  governing  an  obliga¬ 
tion  which  will  be  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
future  Indian  budget  but  will  not  result  in 
a  usable  asset  for  us.  In  view  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  circumstance  of  excess  currency  ac¬ 
cumulation  in  a  very  few  countries,  the  last 
major  sales  agreements  with  India  and  Pakis¬ 
tan  provided  economic  development  funds 
•half  on  a  loan  and  half  on  a  grant  basis. 
The  committee’s  amendment  would  foreclose 
the  President’s  ability,  in  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  congressional  leaders,  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  sensible  behavior. 

The  committee  has  also  included  use  of 
currency  loan  repayments  in  its  prohibition 
of  grants  which  are  not  covered  by  appro¬ 
priations.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
regarding  the  status  of  currencies  received  as 
interest  and  repayment  of  principal  on  Public 
Law  480  loans  which  should  be  clarified. 
These  repayments  are  not  subject  to  the 
commitments  in  the  sales  agreements,  but 
are  all  available  for  U.S.  uses  within  the 
country.  The  United  States  is  committed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  impact  of 
their  use  on  the  economy  of  the  country  but 
we  are  free  to  use  them  for  either  our  own 
normal  civilian  or  military  operations  or  for 
any  other  purposes  covered  by  appropria¬ 
tions.  In  most  countries  the  level  of  U.S. 
offshore  expenses  is  such  that  our  need  for 
local  currency  is  still  greater  than  the  flow 
of  these  repayments  and  they  are  all  readily 
absorbed  in  substitution  for  dollar  expendi¬ 
tures.  This  is  a  pure  saving  both  to  the 
taxpayer  and  to  our  balance  of  payments. 

In  a  few  countries,  however,  which  are  the 
ones  where  the  largest  loans  are  outstanding, 
these  repayments  simply  add  to  balances  of 
local  currency  in  the  Treasury  which  are  al¬ 
ready  greatly  in  excess  of  any  need  covered 
either  by  regular  appropriations  or  by  special 
foreign  currency  appropriations.  These  are 
currencies  for  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  was  reimbursed  years  ago  when 
the  commodities  were  shipped  under  an 
agreement  providing  for  the  sales  proceeds 
to  be  loaned  to  the  purchasing  countries. 
To  require  them  to  be  subject  to  appropri¬ 
ations  would  be  to  impose  double  jeopardy. 
It  would  place  before  the  Appropriations 
Committees  the  necessity  for  reaching  a 
judgment  on  a  problem  which  is  foreign  to 
their  normal  concerns — a  problem  not  of 
weighing  competing  claims  on  scarce  U.S.  re¬ 
sources,  but  of  how  best  to  exercise  a  limited 
right  of  interference  in  the  use  of  a  foreign 
country’s  resources. 

These  excess  loan  repayments  are  in  a 
limited  way  useful.  They  are  not  useful  for 
any  ordinary  or  extraordinary  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  program.  Under  the  existing  system 
the  need  for  these  currencies  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  is  already  exhausted.  They  are  useful, 
however,  for  building  new  institutions  in 
the  host  country,  for  stimulating  new  activ¬ 
ities  short  of  causing  inflationary  demands, 
for  expanding  educational,  health,  scientific 
and  other  developmental  opportunities  that 
would  otherwise  remain  closed.  The  admin¬ 
istration  needs  some  flexibility  and  assurance 
of  support  in  negotiating  such  uses.  Under 
the  existing  law  it  has  that  support  and 
flexibility.  The  committee  amendment 
would  remove  it,  denying  to  the  President 
another  opportunity  to  advance  U.S.  inter¬ 
ests  abroad. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  10, 
after  line  25,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following: 

(13)  clause  (1)  of  section  304(a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 
•‘Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics”  the 
words  “or  the  Communist  regime  in  China.  ’ 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  paragraph 

numbers.  „  „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  amendment  is  obviously  to 
include,  among  the  category  of  friendly 
nations  which  we  seek  to  make  independ¬ 
ent  of  trade  with  the  Communist  blew, 
the  Communist  regime  in  China  stand¬ 
ing  separately.  , .  , 

As  the  bill  now  reads,  the  section  refers 
to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub¬ 
lics  and  nations  dominated  or  controlled 
bv  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub¬ 
lics  The  words  of  the  bill  have  there¬ 
fore  not  caught  up  with  the  rift  between 
Moscow  and  Peiping.  In  the  course^ of 
my  work  on  a  code  for  gettmg  the  West¬ 
ern  nations  together  in  respect  of  trade 
with  the  Communist  bloc  we  came  across 
this  omission,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  State 
have  both  concurred  in  the  idea  of  in¬ 
cluding  the  language  proposed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  New  York  that  the 
committee  really  overlooked  that  pomL 
The  committee  had  received  from  both 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  De 
partment  of  Agriculture  the  suggestion 
which  the  Senator  is  now  making,  that 
the  bill  be  amended  to  that  effect.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 

aiMr dJAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  Yoik. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  extracts  of 
letters  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Department  of  State  perti¬ 
nent  to  this  amendment  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excel pts 
from  department  letters  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows. 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  11,  1963. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  letter  of  May  10, 
1963  requested  a  report  on  S.  1498,  a  bill  to 
S5-  304  ol  the  Tr.de 

Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

Secondly,  the  bill  would  add  areas  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Communist  regime  in  China  to 
those  countries  from  which  the  United  States 
would  seek  to  make  friendly  countries  inde¬ 
pendent  with  regard  to  trade. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  first  of 
these  additions  would  be  both  unnecessary 
and  undesirable,  but  that  the  second  would 
be  desirable. 


The  second  change  which  would  be  effected 
by  Senate  bill  1498  would  add  areas  controlled 
by  the  Communist  regime  in  China  to  those 
from  which  the  U.S.  Government  should  seek 
to  make  friendly  countries  independent  in 
their  trade.  The  Department  considers  that 
this  change  would  be  a  useful  and  desirable 
one  entirely  consistent  with  the  U.S.  policy 
regarding  the  Communist  Chinese  regime.  It 
wishes  to  support  that  part  of  Senate  bill 
1498  which  would  serve  this  purpose. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration’s 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  this  report  for  the  consideration  of 
the  committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  G.  Dutton, 

Assistant  Secretary, 

(For  the  Secretary  of  State) . 


Department  op  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  a  report  on  S.  1498,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  304  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
commonly  known  as  Public  Law  480  (83d 
Cong.). 

*  *  •  *  * 

(2)  Add  areas  and  nations  dominated  or1 
controlled  by  the  Communist  regime  in 
China  to  the  countries  from  which  the 
United  States  would  seek  to  assist  friendly 
countries  to  be  independent  in  their  trade. 
***** 


With  respect  to  adding  areas  dominated  or 
controlled  by  the  Communist  regime  in 
China  to  those  countries  from  which  the 
United  States  would  seek  to  assist  friendly 
countries  to  be  independent  in  their  trade, 
we  have  been  advised  by  the  Department  of 
State  that  it  considers  this  change  useful 
and  desirable  and  entirely  consistent  with 
U.S.  policy  regarding  the  Communist  Chinese 
regime.  Therefore,  the  Department  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  this 
proposal. 

•  m  *  *  • 


The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  S.  Murphy, 

Acting  Secretary. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President 
wish  to  address  an  inquiry  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  regarding  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  House  bill  dealing  with  ex¬ 
cess  foreign  currencies  generated  under 
this  program,  which  appears  on  page  2, 
line  17,  running  over  to  line  16  on  page 
3.  It  provides  for  the  setting  up  of  an 
Advisory  Committee  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  head  of 
the  Administration  for  International  De¬ 
velopment,  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  members  of  committees  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate,  to  try  to  develop 
some  efficient  ways  of  utilizing  the  excess 
currencies.  This  provision  was  not  car¬ 
ried  in  the  Senate  bill.  I  was  hopeful 
that  in  conference  the  Senate  conferees, 
particularly  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  would  give  sympathetic  consid¬ 
eration  to  that  suggestion,  because  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  might  lead  to  more  efficient  util¬ 
ization  of  excess  foreign  currencies, 
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which  many  of  us  believe  have  not  been 
utilized  to  the  fullest  in  the  past. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  share  the  views 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

1  believe  such  a  study  is  long  overdue. 
Speaking  for  myself — but  I  am  sure  the 
committee  as  a  whole  would  agree — there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  formation 
of  such  a  Committee  as  he  has  suggested, 
to  the  end  of  finding  better  ways  and 
means  of  utilizing  the  currencies. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  personnel  of 
the  Committee,  since  it  would  include  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  committee,  would 
be  well  established.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  accept  the  House  language. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  be  a  good 
Committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  will  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  Committee.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  was  considering  the  extension  of 
the  food-for-peace  law,  Public  Law  480, 
earlier  in  the  day,  the  distinguished  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
was  necessarily  absent.  He  has,  however, 
prepared  a  statement  setting  forth  his 
views  on  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  Record,  when  the  discussion  took 
place  on  the  extension  of  the  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Cooper 

I  have  supported  Public  Law  480,  often 
referred  to  as  the  food-for-peace  program, 
since  its  development  and  enactment  in  1954 
under  President  Eisenhower.  As  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  in  the  Senate,  I  have  been  able 
to  take  part  in  the  continued  development 
and  to  vote  for  extensions  of  the  program. 

Public  Law  480  has  encouraged  and  made 
possible  increased  exports  of  American  farm 
products — building  expanded  markets  abroad 
and  putting  to  good  use  our  agricultural 
plenty  in  ways  that  support  and  greatly 
benefit  farmers  in  Kentucky  and  all  parts  of 
the  Nation.  It  has  helped  to  meet  the  food 
and  fiber  needs  of  dozens  of  countries  in 
transition  which  are  short  of  dollars  and  are 
struggling  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  de¬ 
veloping  and  growing  economies.  It  makes 
)  available  for  a  wide  variety  of  worthy  pur¬ 
poses,  largely  through  loans  and  consistent 
with  our  programs  of  assistance  and  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States,  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  generated  by  the  increased  sales  of 
American  farm  products — which  could  other¬ 
wise  become  a  burden  upon  our  farm  price 
support  and  surplus  disposal  programs. 

Public  Law  480  has  had  wide  support  in 
the  Congress  and  in  the  country.  It  is  one 
program  which  brings  into  harmony  the 
problems  of  abundant  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  in  this  country  and  hunger  in  the 
world — striking  directly  at  a  paradoxical  sit¬ 
uation  so  often  cited  as  a  challenge  to  our 
ingenuity. 

I  am  very  glad  to  support  the  extension  for 

2  years  of  titles  I  and  II  of  Public  Law  480, 
as  I  have  supported  extensions  of  the  program 
in  the  past,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  will  vote  to  continue  the  successful 
operation  of  the  food-for-peace  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on'agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 


there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross¬ 
ment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  2687)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  2687 

An  act  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  subsection  (f)  the  words 
“from  the  government  or  agencies  thereof” 
and  further  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (f)  and  adding  the  following: 
“,  and  which  are  npt  less  favorable  than  the 
highest  of  exchange  rates  obtainable  by  any 
other  nation.”. 

(2)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(g)  require  such  foreign  currencies  to  be 
convertible  to  dollars  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.” 

(3)  Section  102  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
finance  ocean  freight  charges  under  this 
section  only  to  the  extent  that  such  charges 
are  higher  (than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case)  by  reason  of  a  requirement  that  the 
commodities  be  transported  in  United 
States-flag  vessels. 

(4)  Section  103(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“In  presenting  his  budget,  the  President  shall 
classify  expenditures  under  this  Act  as  ex¬ 
penditures  for  international  affairs  and  fi¬ 
nance  rather  than  for  agriculture  and  agri¬ 
cultural  resources.” 

(5)  Effective  January  1,  1965,  section  103 
(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into 
under  this  title  during  the  period  beginning 
January  1,  1965,  and  ending  December  31, 
1966,  which  will  call  for  appropriations  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  a  total  amount  in  excess  of  $2,700,- 
000,000  plus  any  amount  by  which  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into  in  prior  years  have  called 
or  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior 
years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during  such 
years:  Provided,  That  agreements  shall  not 
be  entered  into  during  any  calendar  year  of 
such  period  which  will  call  for  appropriations 
to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $2,500,000,000.” 

(6)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  the  word  “mili¬ 
tary”  and  inserting  after  the  words  “common 
defense”  the  words  “including  internal  se¬ 
curity”. 

(7)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  from  subsection  (e)  the  words  “not 
more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  currencies 
received  pursuant  to  each  such  agreement 
shall  be  available”  and  substituting  “cur¬ 
rencies  shall  .also  be  available  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  usable  extent.” 

(8)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  (i) 
by  striking  out,  in  the  first  proviso  following 
subsection  (s),  “subsections  (d)  and  (e)  and 
for  payment  of  United  States  obligations  in¬ 
volving  grants  under  subsection  (f)  ”  and 


inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  section,  and  to 
all  foreign  currencies  derived  from  payments 
of  interest  or  repayments  of  principal  on 
loans  made  under  this  section,”;  and  (ii)  by 
striking  out  the  second  proviso  following 
subsection  (s) . 

(9)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“No  agreement  hereunder  shall  impose  any 
restrictions  not  contained  in  this  section  on 
the  use  to  meet  the  requirements  of  United 
States  Government  agencies  in  the  import¬ 
ing  country  of  local  currencies  not  devoted 
to  subsection  (c) ,  (d) ,  (e) ,  or  (g) .  Any  such 
currencies  shall  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  be  made  legal  tender  or  convert¬ 
ible  into  legal  tender  for  the  purpose  of  any 
obligation  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
agencies  to  the  government  of  the  importing 
country  or  any  of  its  agencies.  Any  loan 
made  under  the  authority  of  this  section 
shall  bear  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  determine  but  not  less  than  the 
cost  of  funds  to  the  United  States  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver¬ 
age  market  yields  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  having  ma¬ 
turity  comparable  to  the  maturity  of  such 
loans.” 

(10)  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  “six  months”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “year”. 

(11)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended 

(i)  by  striking  out  “1961”  and  substituting 
“1965”;  (ii)  by  striking  out  “1964”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “1966”;  (iii)  by  striking  out  “$300,- 
000,000”,  and  substituting  “$375,000,000”; 
and  (iv)  by  inserting  after  “charges  for  gen¬ 
eral  average  contributions  arising  out  of  the 
ocean  transport  of  commodities  transferred 
pursuant  hereto”  the  following:  “or  donated 
under  said  section  416,  section  308  of  this 
Act  or  section  9  of  the  Act  of  September  6, 
1958  (72  Stat.  1790)”.  Clauses  (i),  (ii),  and 
(iii)  hereof  shall  not  become  effective  until 
January  1,  1965. 

(12)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  “1964”  and  insert¬ 
ing  “1966”. 

(13)  Clause  (1)  of  section  304(a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 
“Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics”  the 
words  “or  the  Communist  regime  in  China.” 

(14)  The  first  sentence  of  section  403  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  “more  than”  and  inserting  the  words 
“less  than”. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  612  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  redesignating 
it  as  subsection  (t)  of  section  104  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

(2)  By  inserting  after  the  subsection  des¬ 
ignation  the  following:  “For  sale  to  United 
States  citizens  as  provided  herein.”; 

(3)  By  striking  “this  Act”  and  substituting 
“the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended.”; 

(4)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  subsection  to  a  comma  and  adding  “ex¬ 
cept  that  in  the  case  of  any  such  foreign 
currencies  acquired  through  operations  under 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the 
United  States  dollars  received  from  the  sale 
of  such  foreign  currencies  shall  be  deposited 
to  the  account  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  shall  be  treated  as  a  reim¬ 
bursement  to  Community  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  under  section  105  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  encourage  exports  of  extra 
long  staple  cotton  which  is  in  surplus  sup¬ 
ply,  is  directed  to  sell  or  otherwise  make 
available  for  export  extra  long  staple  cotton 
at  prices  not  in  excess  of  the  prices  at  which 
cotton  of  comparable  qualities  is  being  of¬ 
fered  by  other  exporting  countries.  Such 
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cotton  shall  be  sold  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able  for  export  as  long  as  such  cotton  is  in 
surplus  supply  as  determined  pursuant  to 
the  provision  of  section  106  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 

passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  motion  to  re¬ 
consider  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  which 
we  just  considered,  S.  2687,  be  printed, 
as  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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tion,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  SECTION'S^)  OF 
THE  SOIL  CONSERVATIONS^  AND 
DOMESTIC  ALLOTMENT  ACT, 

FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  bill  (H.R.  9178) 
which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  was  ordered  to  a  third  read¬ 
ing,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  8(b)  OF 
THE  SOIL  CONSERVATION  AND 
DOMESTIC  ALLOTMENT  ACT,  AND 
FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  Senate  bill  1253,  a  similar  bill, 
was  passed  today,  and  that  the  bill  be  in¬ 
definitely  postponed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DE¬ 
PARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE/ AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  FOR  TOTE  FIS¬ 
CAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE/  30,  1965, 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wesp  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  cogent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid/aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  Calendar  Order  No.  1396,  HR. 
10809,  that  ptbe  laid  down  and  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  bejstated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10809)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  Health,  Educa¬ 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

\The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
oiH.  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yj&d 
to  tlii\  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President/ there 
are  several  points  about  the  /Dirksen 
amendment  which  have  not  been  ade¬ 
quately  discussed.  Before  doming  to 
these,  I  woulfcL  like  to  examine  the  very 
premise  of  the&piendmenj/  As  I  under¬ 
stand  Senator  Dirksen/' position,  he  is 
proposing  that  enforcement  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  apportionment  ruling  be 
delayed  so  that  tl^ese  will  be  time  to 
adopt  a  constitut^bnahamendment  re¬ 
versing  that  decision.  Plow,  on  the  sur¬ 
face  that  is  a  plausible  position.  Surely 
those  who  oppose  a  Supremb  Court  deci¬ 
sion  interpreting  our  Constitution  have 
a  perfect  /ight  to  press  for  avconstitu- 
tional  amendment.  The  14th  >amend- 
ment  /Self  was  a  decision  by  Congress 
and  the  people  to  change  a  constitutional 
interpretation  of  the  Supreme  CoVrt. 
Personally,  I  would  be  opposed  to  tJ 
e  of  constitutional  amendment  Sen 
,tor  Dirksen  has  in  mind,  but  I  do  not 
question  his  right  to  present  his  amend¬ 
ment  and  have  it  considered. 

The  issue  raised  by  the  pending  rider, 
however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether 
there  should  be  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment.  The  real  issue  is  more  basic.  It 
is  whether  any  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  that  may  be  proposed  should  be 
adopted  by  constitutional  or  unconstitu¬ 
tional  means. 

The  real  issue  is  whether  the  State 
legislatures  that  may  one  day  consider  a 
constitutional  amendment  will  be  consti¬ 
tutionally  apportioned  or  unconstitu¬ 
tionally  apportioned. 

The  real  thrust  of  Senator  Dirksen’s 
rider  is  to  make  sure  that  his  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  comes  up  for 
ratification  in  State  legislatures  which 
are  unconstitutionally  apportioned.  In¬ 
deed,  the  argument  from  some  of  the 
proponents  has  been  made  with  refresh¬ 
ing  candor.  They  have  argued  that  un¬ 
less  the  Court’s  decision  is  stayed  for  at 
least  2  years,  the  States  will  go  ahead 


and  reapportion,  and  then,  so  the  argu¬ 
ment  continues,  it  will  be  too  late  to  re¬ 
verse  the  result  by  constitutional  amend 
ment.  Therefore,  they  want  to  n/Cke 
sure  that  the  present  arrangement#  are 
frozen  so  that  illegally  apportioned  leg¬ 
islatures  get  to  vote  on  whether  Jto  make 
themselves  legal  by  amending/the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

It  would  be  unconscionable  to  let  mal- 
apportioned  legislatures  rokke  the  deci¬ 
sion  as  to  whether  malapportionment  is 
to  continue. 

And  what  of  the  argument  that  after 
reapportionment,  it/ will  be  too  late? 
This  is  saying  that  a  population-based 
legislature  might  not  vote  to  go  back  to 
a  system  based  partly  on  geography. 
Yet  the  proponents  are  not  the  least 
troubled  by /he  certainty  that  the  exist¬ 
ing  legislatures  would  never  go  forward 
to  a  system  based  on  population. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  population-based 
legislatures  might  well  give  full  and  fair 
consideration  to  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  allowing  some  variation  from  strict 
adherence  to  population.  After  all,  such 
iroposals  have  been  approved  in  some 
States  by  a  majority  of  all  the  voters. 
And  a  population-based  legislature 
would  reflect  the  sentiment  of  such  a 
majority. 

But  a  minority-controlled  legislature 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  do  any¬ 
thing  but  cling  to  the  system  which  gives 
control  to  the  minority. 

The  issue  should  not,  however,  turn 
on  our  prediction  of  what  a  legislature 
might  do  in  the  future.  Our  concern 
should  be  to  make  sure  that  any  proposed 
amendment  is  considered  in  a  constitu¬ 
tional  way.  That  can  occur  only  if  the 
States  go  ahead  and  reapportion.  Then 
we  will  have  lawful  legislatures  empow¬ 
ered  to  consider  whatever  amendment 
Senator  Dirksen  or  others  might  care 
to  propose. 

To  adopt  the  Dirksen  “freeze”  is  to  let 
the  boy  caught  with  his  hand  in  the 
cookie  jar  decide  whether  he  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  illegal  nourishment. 

Beyond  this  most  basic  argument,  the 
proponents  have  also  contended  that  de¬ 
lay  is  necessary  to  avoid  confusion.  In 
my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  and  in 
my  others  as  well,  I  believe  delay  will 
oXly  add  to  confusion. 

mnecticut  now  has  a  special  ses¬ 
sion  >^f  its  general  assembly  in  progress 
trying\to  work  out  a  reapportionment 
plan  thatconforms  to  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling.  TBood  faith  efforts  are  being 
made  to  rljach  a  constitutional  result. 
Should  theseyefforts  be  brought  to  a  halt 
by  a  stay  of  \he  district  court’s  order, 
confusion  will  >surely  be  compounded. 
We  will  not  be  skn-e  whether  there  can 
be  an  election  forV>tate  legislators  this 
November.  We  wiliNnot  be  sure  how  to 
nominate  for  such  positions.  We  will 
not  be  sure  what  powers  such  a  legis¬ 
lature  would  have.  In  \hort,  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  is  now  on  the  trank,  moving  to 
a  solution,  would  be  deraileoyinto  chaos. 

There  may  well  be  some  >eituations 
around  the  country  where  a  shay  is  in 
the  public  interest.  If  that  is \to,  no 
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legislation  is  needed  to  authorize 
district  courts  to  grant  such  a  stay, 
have  such  power  now. 
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W  erne  '^/ P 
L^,  RESEARCH.  Con.  Neubergcr  inserted  an  article  praising  the  Inclusion  in  the 

Water  Resources  Act  of  a  provision  prohibiting  the  private  patenting  of  disccpv- 

eri»:o  made  by  expenditures  of  public  funds  in  developing  ways  to  conserve  a/cl 

purify  water,  pp,  19931-2 

ItECjAMATION*  Passed  an  reported  H «  R,  3672*  to  provide  for  the  con 3truy^ion, 
ope^^tion,  and  mnintenace  of  the  Savery-Pot  Hook,  Boctwick  Park,  and  i4*uitland 
Mesa  participating  reclamation  projects  under  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Pro¬ 
ject  Adfc.  p.  199 U9 

J he  interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H,  R. 
J.iO,  to  p^vide  for  the  payment  of  compensation,  including  sevy*ance  damages, 
for  rightn-^f-way  acquired  by  tho  U.  S,  in  connection  with  reclamation  projects, 
the  conntrucfl^n  of  which  commenced  after  Jan.  1,  196].  (S.  I^pt.  1507)  •  p.1990 5 
Disagreed  \o  the  amendment  of  the  House  on  S.  1J.23,  tcn^rovide  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  th^J,ovjer  Teton  division  of  the  Teton  Basin  federal  reclamation 
project,  Idaho,  i^nforeeo  wore  appointed,  p.  19972 

17 •  LANbo.  The  Interior  pad  Insular  Affairs  Committee  re^rted  with  amendment  S. 
o83,  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leaning  Act  of  1920  to  authorize  geothermal  steam 
lea ces  under  the  provisions  of  ouch  act  (S,  Repty^5o8),  and  also  with  amend¬ 
ment  H.  R,  5159,  to  authorize  and  direct  that  certain  lands  exclusively  admini¬ 
stered  by  the  Secretary  ofNfche  Interior  bo  managed  under  principles  of  multi¬ 
ple  use  and  to  produce  a  uuoVained  yle]d  of  uroducta  and  aervices  (S.  Rept< 
1006).  pp.  19905-7 
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18.  WATERS KEDG .  Gen.  McNamara  inserted  a  li? 
Works  Committee  under  the  Watershed.  Prc 
19972 


of  project8  approved  by  the  Public 
jetion  and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  p. 


19*  ELECTRIFICATION.  Rep.  Saylor  advised  that^a  map  incorporated  into  a  report  fur¬ 
nished  the  conferees  on  S.  10^7,  regarding  federal  hydroelectric  plants  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  is  not  the  correct  map  an\ineerted  an  excerpt  from  a  letter 
from  the  Pacific  Power  ancVLight  Co.  urging  exhaustive  tests  before  large  sums 
of  money  are  committed.  />.  19975 


CLAIMS 


Concurred  in 


nate  amendments  to  H.  R.  69 JO,  to  provide  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  claims  agairyrt/  the  U.  5.  by  members  of  the  uMformed  services  and  civil¬ 
ian  officers  and  employees  of  the  TJ.  C,  for  damage  to\or  loss,  of,  personal 
property  incldent/4-o  their  services.  This  bill  will  no^  be  sent  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  p.  19976 

21.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1965.  Both  Houses V>reed  to  the  con¬ 

ference  rejyfrt  on  this  bill,  H*  R.  11369,  and  acted  on  items  \n  disagreement. 
This  bill/will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  19952-U,  199r^-9 

22.  APPALACHIA.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of 

H.  RyT.19l46,  to  provide  public  works  and  economic  development  progrWri3  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist  In  the  development  of  the ^ppalach- 
regioru  pp.  19968,  20122 

FORMATION;  ARTS.  Passed,  with  amendments,  by  a  vote  of  213  to  135  H.  r\9586, 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Council  on  the  Arts  to  assist  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  arts  in  the  U .  G ,,  pp.  2QQ0h-2h 

2k.  PUBLIC  LAW  ii80.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the  consideration 
of  H.  Jft.  12298.  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 

of  193U.  3j1jj.  auuj1rg.1p~ 


GUAM.  Passed  -with  amendment,  S.  692,  to  establish  Federal  agricultural  services/ 
to  Guame  H.  R,  3896,  a  smiliar  bill,  passed  earlier  with  amendments  was  tabled, 
pp,  20031,  20032-3  / 


PiSVERTY.  Rep.  Curtis  inserted  the  minority  views  on  the  Economic  Opporti 
AcV  of  1964.  pp,  20038-46 


ty 


WILDLSffi*  Rep.  Keith  urged  enactment  of  H.  Ra  2392,  to  initiate  a  pr/gram  fcr 
the  conservation,  development  and  enhancement  of  the  Nation1 s  anadi^mous  fish 
in  cooperation  with  the  several  States,  pp.  20046-7 


NATURAL  RESOteCES.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
voted  to  report  to  the  full  committee  S.  1111,  to  provide  foi/the  optimum  de¬ 
velopment  of  tSe  Nation1 s  natural  resources  through  the  coc/oinated  planning  of 
water  and  related  land  resources,  through  the  establishme/u  of  a  Water  Resources 
Council  and  RiveivvBasIn  Commission,  and  by  providing  financial  assistance  tc 
the  States  in  ordeXto  increase  State  participation  in/euch  planning,  p.  D727 


FOOD  ADDITIVES  *  The  Ri^es  Committee  reported  a  reso^nition  for  the  consideration 
of  H.  R.  12033,  to  further  amend  the  transitional  ^provisions  of  the  act  of  195>8" 
prohibiting  the  use  of  fXid  additives  which  have/not  been  adequately  tested  to' 
establish  their  safety.  pX  20122 
WOOL. 

The  Rules  Committee  reported  aVesolution  f or^the  consideration  of  H.  R  4994, 
to  amend  the  Textile  Fiber  Products  Labeling  Act  of  1938  in  order  to  require 
that  imported  woven  labels  must  a&ve  wovyn  into  them  the  nam9  of  the  country 
where  woven<>  p.  20122 


CONVENTION  RECESS.  Adopted  H,  Con, 
journs  on  Fri,,  Aug.  21  it  will  sty 


i.  359,  to  provide  that  when  the  House  ad- 
id  Xijoumed  until  Mon*,  Aug.  31*  P*  20038 


SMS  IN  API 


)IX 


RURAL  AMERICA.  Extension  of  ^remarks  of  Rep.  So o ley  commending  and  inserting 
Secretary  Freeman1  s  statenient  to  the  Democratic  platform  committee  in  which  he 
asked  "that  the  Democratic  party  dedicate  itself to  the  goal  of  parity  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  "rural' Amq/ica . "  pp.  AU4o6-7  \ 


TV  A.  Rep*  Davis  inse^ued  an  address  on  the  progressi^nd  accomplishments  of  TVA. 
pp.  A4408-11 


WOOL  IMPORTS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Cleveland  expressing  concern  fcr  the 
"plight"  of  th/wool  manufacturing  industry  and  inserting  ijn  article  on  this 
subject*  PP/A4417-8 


OPINION  P0/fj«  Rep.  MacGregor  inserted  the  results  of  an  opinio!^ poll,  including 
items  of/interest  to  this  Department,  pp.  A4431-2 


MEAT  DEPORTS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Burke  inserting  an  editorial  and 
sta/ing  thac  it  "points  up  the  concern  on  the  part  of  responsible  people  as  to 
action  taken  by  Congress"  in  passage  of  the  meat  import  bill,  pp\A4433-4 


EAT.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Beermann  stating  that  the  wheat  portion  of 
the  wheat-cotton  law  is  having  a  "disastrous  and  widespread  effect"  and  inert¬ 


ing  an  article,  "Wheat  Program  Isn't  On  Target."  pp.  A4435-6 


YOUTH  CORPS;  CONSERVATION,  Rep,  Hansen  inserted  an  article,  "The  Youth  Develop^ 
ment  and  Conservation  Corps  in  the  State  of  Washington."  pp.  A4438-9 
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CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  12298 


August  20,  1964. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Bolling,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  865] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  865,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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H.  RES.  865 

[Report  No.  1836] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

August  20, 1964 

Mr.  Bolling,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

4  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  12298)  to 

5  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 

6  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 

7  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 

8  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed 

9  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 

10  man  and  ranking  minoiity  member  of  the  Committee  on 

11  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 

12  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
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the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted  and  the  previous  question  shall  he  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit.  After  the  passage  of  the  bill  H.R.  12298,  it 
shall  be  in  order  in  the  House  to  take  from  the  Speaker’s 
table  the  bill  S.  2687  and  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  contained  in  H.R.  12298  as  passed 
by  the  House. 
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BUDGET  AND  FINANCE 


OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


(For  information*  only; 
I  should  not  b/quoted 
|  or  ci/a) 

Issued  Sept.  3, 

For  actions  of  Sept,  2y\96k 

88th-2jml:  No,  168 
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debatedy4 

Public  Law  480  bill. 

House 

ommittee  reported  water 

resources  planning 

bill.  /Sen.  Hruska  expressed 

concern 

aver  decline  in. farm 

income . 

SENATE 

1.  LANDS.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendment  to  S.  2082,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

of  the  Inferior  to  accept  a  transfer  from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  of 
a  tract  ort  land  within  the  Everglades  National  Park,  Fla.  Au^orizes  the 
appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $452,000  to  reimburse  FHA  for  the^property. 

This  Jjlll  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President.  p.  20688 

2.  VIATOR  RESOURCES.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendment  to  S.  J.  Res.  49, 
fthorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  a  program  for  coiterol  of 

>hreatophytes  along  the  Pecos  River  channel,  N.  Mex.  and  Tex.  This  bil\wili 
now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  20638 


-2- 


3.  PERSONNEL.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  12342,  to  authorize  certain  retired  and 
other  personnel  of  the  Federal  Government  to  accept  and  wear  decorations, 
presents,  and  other  things  tendered  them  by  certain  foreign  countries. 

20705 


4.  FAR$L  PROGRAM .  Sen.  Hruska  criticized  administration  farm  policies,  contending 
that\"farm  income  has  declined  and  farm  expenses  continued  to  mount. 
pp.  20^35-6 

Se'h,.  Mundt  inserted  a  S.  Dak.  Young  Republicans  resolution  critical  of 
administration  farm  policies,  p.  20713 


5.  FOOD  FOR  PEACE.  San.  McGovern  inserted  a  National  Catholic  Rur£l  Life 

Association  resolution  favoring  his  proposal  to  provide  $50  j^illion  for  the 
purchase  of  high  protein,  nonsurplus  foods  for  donation  to^echool  lunch  and 
similar  programs>in  eligible  nations,  pp.  20712-3 


6.  POVERTY.  Sen.  Pears<$ta  criticized  the  poverty  bill  as  *^pure  politics  for  1964" 
and  inserted  an  edito^al  in  support  of  his  position/^  p.  20711 


HOUSE 


( 


7.  LABOR  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  /'AND  WELFARE  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1965.  Received 
the  conference  report  on  thisVbill,  H.  R.  1O§09  (H.  Rept.  1880).  pp.  20752-55 


8. 


11, 


PUBLIC  LAW  480.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  12298,  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  pp.  20757-96 
Agreed  to  the  following  amendments: 

By  Rep.  Findley,  125  to  96,  to  require  congressional  appropriation  before  grant.' 
of  any  U.S. -owned  foreign  currency  can  be  made  under  title  I  agreements, 
pp.  20770-79 

By  Rep.  Whitten,  103  to  83,  to  prohibit  use  of  foreign  currencies  to  promote  or 
increase  production  or  to  help  increase  production  of  any  commodity  in 
competition  with  U.  S.  production,  pp.  20780-81 
By  Rep.  Rogers,  Fla.,  to  prohibit  surplus  Public  Law  480  foodstuffs  going  to 
any  country  which  allows  its  ships  or  airplanes  to  call  in  Cuba.  p.  20781 
By  Rep.  Bolton  to  define  again  the  definition  of  what  friendly  nations  can  be 
given  food  under  Sec.  107  and  except  the  United  Arab  Republic  from  the 
definition  of  friendly  nations,  pp.  20782-96 
Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Rep.  Findley,  61  to  84,  to  make  this  a  2-year  authorization  instead  of 
3  years  and  to  change  the  dollar  amounts  for  title  I  and  title  II  to 
exactly  the  same  levels  as  provided  by  the  Senate  bill.  p.  20779 
By  Rep.  Findley  to  tighten  the  definition  of  friendly  governments  so  as  to 
exclude  Communist -dominated  governments  like  those  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland  from  the  benefits  under  title  I  only.  pp.  20779-80 


9.  LANDS;  PARKS.  Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  27,  to  provide  ^1  ?r  the 
establishment  of  the  Canyonlands  National  Park,  Utah  (H.  Rept.  188 l] 
pp.  2Rr797-9 

10.  RECLAMATION.  Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  1123,  to  provide  for 
construction  of  the  Lower  Teton  division  of  the  Teton  Basin  reclamation 
foject ,  Idaho  (H.  Rept.  1882).  pp.  20796-7 


WATER  RESOURCES,  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with 
amendment  S.  1111,  to  provide  for  the  optimum  development  of  the  Nation’s 
natural  resources  through  the  coordinated  planning  of  water  and  related 
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20757. 


I  firmly  believe  that  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  should  have  a  minimum  familiar- 
with  the  States  and  districts  whose 
interests  they  are  elected  to  represent. 
If  we  do  not  take  this  remedial  action, 
America  may  be  saddled  with  more  and 
more  undeserving  or  unqualified  persons 
trading\n  a  famous  name  in  local  elec¬ 
tions. 

We  camitot  and  must  not  encourage 
carpetbaggers  to  deprive  a  State  of  legit¬ 
imate  and  concerned  representation  to 
further  their  own  careers  of  self-ag¬ 
grandizement.  We  must  head  off  this 
type  of  selfish,  ambitious,  and  disinter¬ 
ested  represehtationSnot  only  because  it 
is  detrimental  to  our  States  but  because 
it  is  injurious  to  AmericK.  as  well. 


CORRECTION  OP  RRCORD 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Record  for  September  1, 1964,  inrthe  first 
column  on  page  20534,  shows  th\f  I  re¬ 
ferred  to  “Mr.  Wolcott.”  I  actually  said 
“Mr.  Joseph  W.  Barr.” 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pfe 
manent  Record  may  be  corrected  accorc 
ingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  statement? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  am  very  pleased 
with  this  statement  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Franklin  County,  Ohio. 
He  was  an  able  prosecuting  attorney. 
He  is  a  great  lawyer,  and  these  things 
need  to  be  said  over  and  over  and  over 
again. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


the  respect  and  the  commendation  ofRll 
Philadelphians.  I  think  they  establijmed 
for  the  country  at  large  a  type  of  cofiduct 
that  should  be  emulated  in  othpr  cities 
under  such  trying  circumstances 


CRIME  AND  ITS  HANDLING 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  again  pointed  out  the  in¬ 
crease  in  crime  rates  across  these  United 
States. 

I  read  in  the  local  newspapers  some 
very  disturbing  news  which  I  believe 
should  be  of  concern  to  all  Americans. 
It  particularly  relates  to  the  Negro  riots 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  recently. 

It  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  that 
the  police  officers  who  were  assigned  to 
this  particular  “mess”  were  given  orders, 
just  to  stand  around  and  not  to  do  any / 
thing.  It  seems  to  me,  if  that  is  a  cor¬ 
rect  report  of  what  the  orders  wer /  to 
the  police  department,  that  eac/and 
every  man  on  the  Philadelphia/Police 
Department  should  have  submitted  his 
resignation. 

It  must  constantly  be  Remembered 
that  this  is  a  government  of  laws  and 
not  a  government  of  mei 

Then  today  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  I  read  a  bit 
about  the  image  being  created  overseas 
by  the  pictures  being  sent  across,  some 
of  which  showed/l  think,  four  policemen 
with  billy  club /  raised,  and  it  said  the 
expressions  oar  the  face  of  the  police  gave 
great  concern  to  the  foreigners.  Some 
of  them  ha n  a  smile  or  some  of  them  had 
an  expression  of  “hate.”  I  presume  the 
recipients  of  foreign  aid  would  like  to 
have/us  introduce  legislation  covering 
the  facial  expressions  of  policemen  when 
tiyy  are  undertaking  to  perform  the 
ities  which  they  have  been  sworn  to  do 
In  order  to  uphold  the  laws. 


THE  ENGAGEMENT  II 
GULF 


TONKIN 


THE  BOBBY  BAKER  CASE 

(Mr.  SIBAL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
country  is  indebted  to  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Delaware  for  his  persistence 
and  thoroughness  in  pursuing  the  Bobby 
Baker  inquiry.  This  is  a  case  that  sim¬ 
ply  would  not  be  put  down,  that  cannoj 
be  shunted  aside;  that  will  not  be  fc 
gotten. 

We  are  all  shocked  and  depresses  by 
le  continuing  revelations  in  this  case, 
ley  reflect  deeply  on  the  integrity  of 
thev  entire  Congress  and  all  /ose  who 
worm  or  it. 

Th^v  Baker  case  has  esjf&blished  the 
existence  of  a  deep  conspiracy  against 
the  public  trust  at  the/very  summit  of 
our  national  government. 

The  American  people  are  demanding 
answers.  Tte  Democratic  majority 
must  now  respoHU  to  these  demands. 
They  must  permit  this  investigation, 
which  they  hawe\hoked  off  heretofore, 
to  be  reopei/l  andVollowed  relentlessly 
wherever  /leads  a  raj,  until  all  the  an¬ 
swers  ar/n. 

Beyona  that,  Congress  should  act 
swif th/to  remove  the  s tana  of  the  Baker 
case/ 1  urge  prompt  consideration  of  my 
bil/  by  the  Rules  Committee,  which 
gild  establish  a  code  of  ethics  and 
Create  a  joint  committee  to  enforce  it. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  POLICI 
DEPARTMENT 

(Mr.  NIX  asked  and  was  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is 
incumbent  upon  me  to  advise  the  House 
that  the  Police  Department  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  acquitted  itself  in  an 
admirable  manner  on  the  occasion  of  the 
difficulties  in  Philadelphia  last  Friday 
night.  There  were  no  such  orders  issued 
to  the  police  department  that  would 
restrain  them  from  performing  their 
duties  in  the  city.  I  was  on  the  scene 
from  10  o’clock  at  night  until  7  o’clock 
the  following  morning,  and  I  can  give 
complete  assurance  that  they  did  per¬ 
form  their  duties,  that  they  did  under 
difficult  circumstances  control  the  situa¬ 
tion,  that  they  did  protect  the  lives  of 
the  innocent,  and  that  they  did  protect 
the  property  of  the  citizens  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  They  have  my  highest  appreci¬ 
ation,  and  I  here  assert  that  they  deserve 


(Mr.  HANNA  asked  ynd  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  thpHouse  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  jm d  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  £A r.  Speaker,  on  several 
occasions  Members  have  come  down  to 
the  well  of  the  House  to  make  observa¬ 
tions  concerning  reports  that  were  made 
of  planes /aving  the  aircraft  carrier  in 
the  eng/ement  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
I  am  Hfot  a  military  expert.  I  would 
certainly  stipulate  that  those  who  have 
spoken  know  more  about  these  things 
tl/i  I  do.  But  I  would  say  as  a  com- 
fonsense  citizen  that  it  did  occur  to  me 
that  of  the  many  reported  sampans  and 
other  watercraft  that  were  available  to 
the  North  Vietnamese,  some  quite  possi¬ 
bly  could  have  been  equipped  w'ith  radar, 
so  that  the  actual  reporting  of  the  planes’ 
leaving  did  not  have  to  come  from  the 
mainland  of  North  Vietnam.  They 
could  very  well  have  come  from  water¬ 
craft  within  control  of  the  North  Viet¬ 
namese  who  then  could  have  sent  this 
information  by  radio. 

So  it  has  fallen  on  my  ears  as  rather 
passing  strange  that  this  commonsense 
explanation  had  not  occurred  to  those 
gentlemen  who  do  not  think  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  may  have  straight  line 
radar  that  can  go  800  miles  or  some  such 
number  of  miles,  when  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  necessary  at  all  to  explain  what 
happened  in  this  particular  incident. 


EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  LAW  480 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  865  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
12298)  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of  the 
bill  H.R.  12298,  it  shall  be  in  order  in  the 
House  to  take  from  the  Speaker’s  table  the 
bill  S.  2687  and  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and 
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to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con¬ 
tained  in  H.R.  12298  as  passed  by  the  House. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Alger 

[Roll  No.  249] 
Hays 

Powell 

Anderson 

Healey 

Purcell 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Hebert 

Rains 

Avery 

Hoffman 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Baring 

Kee 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Barrett 

Kluczynski 

Scott 

Bass 

Landrum 

Senner 

Bell 

Les  inski 

Sheppard 

Buckley 

Mclntire 

Shipley 

Burkhalter 

Martin,  Calif. 

Sibal 

Colmer 

Martin,  Mass. 

Stephens 

Diggs 

Matsunaga 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dingell 

Meader 

Thompson,  N.J 

Downing 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Toll 

Finnegan 

Montoya 

Tupper 

Flynt 

Moorhead 

Udall 

Forrester 

Morris 

Wallhauser 

Gill 

Morrison 

Williams 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mosher 

Wilson, 

Hansen 

Nedzi 

Charles  H. 

Harsha 

Pepper 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Pilcher 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  366 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  LAW  480 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown], 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  controversy 
over  the  rule  making  in  order  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Public  Law  480  or  the 
Food-for-Peace  Act. 

The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order  and 
provides  for  2  hours  of  general  debate. 
As  I  say,  since  there  is  no  controversy  I 
know  of  over  the  rule,  I  reserve  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  ex¬ 
plained  the  rule  thoroughly  and  well,  and 

1  need  not  discuss  it  further  at  this  time. 

However,  I  do  want  to  call  attention, 

if  I  may,  to  the  fact  that  this  bill,  be¬ 
ing  made  in  order  under  this  rule,  H.R. 
12298,  is  a  very  important  measure  which 
would  extend  Public  Law  480  for  a 
period  of  3  years,  instead  of  the  usual 

2  years. 

I  understand  that  under  title  I  of  the 
act  the  United  States  would  get  paid 
for  the  food  and  commodities  shipped 
abroad  in  foreign  currencies  spendable 
only  under  severely  limited  circum¬ 
stances.  I  have  been  informed  that  just 


recently  we  have  made  some  transac¬ 
tions  under  Public  Law  480  with  certain 
foreign  countries  which  are  not  at  all 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  or  to  our 
way  of  life.  In  fact,  the  information 
we  have  received  is  to  the  effect  that 
some  120  different  countries,  I  believe, 
are  receiving  largess  at  the  hands  of 
the  U.S.  taxpayers  through  Public  Law 
480.  The  cost  of  this  bill  would  be  some¬ 
where  around  $5.5  billion  over  a  3-year 
period,  which  would  mean  an  average 
cost  of  about  $1.75  billion  per  year  on 
the  average,  but  it  could  all  be  spent 
in  2  years,  which  would  cost  about  $2.5 
billion  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
a  number  of  important  amendments  will 
be  offered  to  this  measure,  and  that 
these  amendments  will  set  up  some  new 
procedures  to  be  followed  under  this 
bill  for  the  first  time,  or  followed  under 
Public  Law  480.  They  would  also  change 
some  of  the  procedures  that  have  been 
followed  in  the  past.  I  believe  these 
amendments  are  very  worthy  of  consid¬ 
eration.  May  I  express  the  hope  the 
House  will  give  full  attention  and  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  general  debate  on  this 
bill  under  the  rule,  and  also  on  the 
amendments  that  may  be  offered  under 
the  5 -minute  rule.  It  is  an  open  rule, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Bolling]  explained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  12298,  with 
Mr.  Harris  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley],  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hoeven]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certain  that  Mem¬ 
bers  will  recall  that  we  had  quite  a  de¬ 
bate  on  the  matter  now  pending  before 
us  just  a  few  days  ago  when  we  at¬ 
tempted  to  pass  the  bill  under  suspension 
of  the  rules.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that 
this  program  has  operated  successfully 
and  well  through  the  years  and  has  been 
remarkably  free  from  criticism. 

Under  the  program  we  have  disposed  of 
more  than  $11  billion  worth  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.  I  am  certain 
the  Members  of  the  House  are  entirely 
familiar  with  the  program  as  it  has  op¬ 
erated.  ^We  have  given  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  just  about  every  possible  au¬ 
thority  that  could  be  conceived.  XHe  has 
the  right  to  sell  these  commodities  for 
dollars.  He  has  the  right  to  sell  them  for 
foreign  currencies.  He  has  the  right  to 
barter  the  commodities  for  strategic  and 
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other  materials  needed  in  our  own  econ¬ 
omy.  -NHe  has  the  right  to  sell  the  com¬ 
modities  on  credit,  long-term  and  low 
interest  rate  credit ;  and  even  to  give  the 
commodities  away  wherever  need  can  be 
shown  anywhere  in  this  world.  X 

We  have  embarked  upon  this  very 
magnanimous  program  and  through  the 
program  have  relieved  suffering  in  many 
nations  on  the  earth.  We  have  shared 
our  food  and  our  fiber  with  less  fortu¬ 
nate  people.  Some  people  regard  this 
abundance  which  we  have  harvested 
from  our  fields  through  the  years  as  some 
sort  of  a  curse.  I  think  it  has  been  a 
blessing  and  a  blessing  it  will  be  in  years 
to  come. 

Because  we  have  been  so  gracious  and 
kind  in  dealing  with  less  fortunate  peo¬ 
ple  I  think  we  have  made  friendships 
around  the  world.  We  have  impressed 
people  even  beyond  the  Iron  Curtain  with 
the  generosity  of  our  Nation  and  with 
our  interest  in  the  institutions  of  free¬ 
dom. 

We  are  living  today  in  a  divided  world 
and  we  are  living  in  a  dangerous  world. 
We  are  living  in  a  hungry  world. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  would  vote 
against  this  bill  merely  because  he  was 
unwilling  to  share  this  abundant  food 
supply  that  we  have  with  starving  peo¬ 
ple  in  other  parts  of  the  earth.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  real  opposition  to  this  bill. 
I  hope  it  will  pass  and  become  a  law  and 
that  the  program  will  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  has  thoroughly  studied  the  mat¬ 
ter  before  us;  it  has  worked  diligently, 
and  produced  a  good  bill — a  bill  which 
has  the  full  backing  of  the  administra¬ 
tion. 

I  am  especially  hopeful  that  the  House 
will  reject  any  hasty  and  damaging 
amendments. 

Our  agricultural  abundance  is  a  great 
American  asset.  It  is  not  only  a  source 
of  national  strength  but  also  one  of  the 
most  effective  instruments  of  our  foreign 
policy.  We  should  not  weaken  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  any  way,  or  burden  it  with,  un¬ 
necessary  and  damaging  restrictions. 

I  am  convinced  that  several  proposals, 
particularly  some  adopted  by  the  other 
body,  would  seriously  restrict  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  program. 

Without  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
most  objectionable  proposal  heard  would 
subject  all  grants  under  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480  to  the  appropriations  process, 
and  dispense  with  the  President’s  dis¬ 
cretionary  authority  to  make  grants  of 
local  currency  proceeds  to  strengthen 
U.S.  interests  throughout  the  world.  For 
10  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  President 
has  had  discretionary  authority  to  make 
grants  of  Public  Law  480  generated  local 
currency  for  mutual  defense  purposes, 
without  recourse  to  congressional  appro¬ 
priations.  For  10  years,  the  President 
has  had  the  authority  to  make  grants 
of  local  currency  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment  purposes.  And  now  there  are  some 
who  would  take  away  from  President 
Johnson  these  same  discretionary  powers 
that  were  given  to  Presidents  Eisenhower 
and  Kennedy. 

It  is  argued  that  by  routing  these 
grants  through  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  Congress  would  gain  a  greater 
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control  over  U.S.  funds  and  eliminate 
what  is  regarded  as  back-door  spending. 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not 
a  dollar  that  moves  under  the  Public 
Law  480  program  that  has  not  already 
been  appropriated  by  Congress.  We  are 
dealing  with  funds  that  have  been  au¬ 
thorized  and  appropriated  for  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation.  Not  one 
single  dollar  flows  out  through  Public 
Law  480  that  has  not  had  the  appropria¬ 
tions  process  applied  to  it. 

By  vesting  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  with  the  power  to  determine  the 
type  of  use  of  portions  of  Public  Law 
480  local  currency  funds,  we  would  in 
effect  create  a  double  appropriations 
process.  The  measure  would  not  impose 
greater  efficiency  on  the  program.  On 
the  contrary,  this  unprecedented  pro¬ 
posal  would  withdraw  effective  control 
over  the  program  from  the  administra¬ 
tion.  It  would  diminish  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  as  a  highly  successful 
tool  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Indeed,  this  measure  could  well  exert 
a  crippling  influence  on  the  program. 
The  foremost  example  of  such  a  possi¬ 
bility  lies  in  the  use  of  Public  Law  480 
generated  funds  for  grants  for  mutual 
defense  purposes.  This  authority  to 
make  grants  for  military  and  counter¬ 
insurgency  programs  has  proved  to  be 
indispensable  in  Vietnam,  Korea,  and 
Taiwan.  Any  provision  requiring  appro¬ 
priation  of  grants  of  local  currency  for 
mutual  defense  purposes  would  seriously 
inhibit  the  President’s  capacity  to  aid 
our  allies  on  these  active  fronts  of  the 
cold  war. 

Would  we,  for  example,  willingly  im¬ 
pose  any  requirement  which  in  effect  tied 
the  hands  of  the  President  in  his  effort 
to  promote  U.S.  interests  in  Vietnam? 
For  in  South  Vietnam,  90  percent  of  local 
currency  generated  under  title  I,  Public 
Law  480  sales  is  granted  to  support  the 
Vietnam  war  effort.  These  funds  pro¬ 
vide  nearly  20  percent  of  U.S.  support  of 
the  Vietnam  military  budget.  Any  re¬ 
quirement  demanding  appropriation  of 
these  funds  would  inject  the  dangerous 
elements  of  uncertainty  and  delay  in  a 
struggle  where  the  United  States  can 
ill  afford  diminished  efforts. 

In  Korea,  U.S.  grants  of  local  currency 
provide  a  preponderant  portion  of  the 
total  Korean  military  budget.  These 
funds  would  be  of  little  use  if  they  were 
subject  to  the  delays  and  uncertainties 
awaiting  any  appropriations  measure. 

The  proposal  to  subject  grants  of  local 
currency  to  the  appropriations  process 
would  not  only  impair  the  flexibility  re¬ 
quired  by  the  President  in  carrying  out 
his  foreign  policy,  it  would  further  in¬ 
hibit  the  effective  use  of  local  currencies 
to  hasten  economic  development  in 
countries  like  India,  where  the  United 
States  has  accumulated  vast  sums  of 
local  Indian  currency.  At  present,  U.S.- 
owned  rupees  available  for  U.S.  uses  in 
India  total  nearly  $400  million.  If 
grants  of  these  funds  should  become  sub¬ 
ject  to  congressional  control  through  the 
appropriations  process,  and  grant  use 
restricted,  we  can  reasonably  expect 
these  funds  to  grow  to  ever  increasing 
levels  of  unproductive  and  idle  accumu¬ 
lations. 


One  other  point  concerning  this  pro¬ 
posal  should  be  made  perfectly  clear: 
It  would  result  in  reduced  Public  Law  480 
sales,  and  contribute  to  increased  U.S. 
farm  surpluses.  As  we  all  know,  this 
program  is  vital  to  the  health  of  our  Na¬ 
tion’s  agriculture.  To  cite  just  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  enormous  impact  of  this 
program  on  our  domestic  economy,  in 
fiscal  year  1964,  wheat  shipments  abroad 
under  Public  Law  480  accounted  for  43 
out  of  100  bushels  of  wheat  harvested  by 
U.S.  farmers  the  preceding  year.  I,  for 
one,  would  not  wish  to  support  any  pro¬ 
posal  which  would  harm  so  seriously  our 
Nation’s  agricultural  efforts. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
urge  the  House  to  reject  any  measure 
subjecting  the  granting  of  local  Public 
Law  480  funds  to  the  appropriations 
process.  On  close  analysis,  this  provi¬ 
sion  would  not  provide  the  intended  ben¬ 
efits,  but  would,  in  various  ways,  cramp 
and  diminish  the  effectiveness  of  the  en¬ 
tire  program,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  further  hope  that  Congress  will  re¬ 
ject  other  measures  and  restrictions  not 
provided  for  in  the  bill  reported  out  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  None 
that  I  have  examined  withstand  scrutiny. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  committee 
has  reported  a  good  bill,  a  bill  which  has 
the  full  backing  of  the  administration — 
and  because  proposals  to  amend  the  bill 
would  wreak  serious  damage  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  and  effectiveness  of  this  program,  I 
wholeheartedly  urge  Members  of  this 
House  to  support  it  intact.  This  is  no 
time  to  weaken  such  a  valuable  program. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
12298  is  a  bill  which  extends  and  amends 
Public  Law  480  of  the  83d  Congress.  I 
support  the  extension  of  this  important 
program  because  it  is  of  vital  significance 
to  American  agriculture. 

I  have  supported  Public  Law  480  since 
its  enactment  in  1954  and  its  designa¬ 
tion  by  President  Eisenhower  as  the 
food-for-peace  program  in  1959. 
Throughout  the  years  this  program  has 
grown,  and  since  1954  approximately  $20 
billion  worth  of  surplus  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  have  been  committed  for  delivery 
overseas  under  the  program. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  now 
presents  a  bill  which  extends  both  title 
I  and  title  II  of  the  act  for  3  more  years, 
through  December  31,  1967. 

Under  title  I  a  total  of  $4  billion  worth 
of  new  money  is  authorized  and  together 
with  the  carryover  of  unused  obligations 
and  CCC  repayments,  a  total  of  $5.5  bil¬ 
lion  is  made  available  for  title  I  soft  cur¬ 
rency  sales  during  the  next  3  years. 

Under  title  II  an  annual  expenditure 
rate  of  $450  million  per  year  is  authorized 
by  the  bill.  This  would  make  over  $1.3 
billion  available  for  government-to-gov- 
ernment  food  donations  during  the  next 
3  years  under  this  title. 

There  are  a  number  of  provisions  in 
this  bill  which  are  very  constructive  and 
will  be  beneficial  as  this  program  con¬ 
tinues. 


The  first  is  a  provision  to  allow  foreign 
currencies  to  be  used  for  internal  security 
operations  in  friendly  countries.  This 
amendment  will  be  particularly  helpful, 
we  hope,  in  the  protection  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam.  As  we  all  know,  the 
Vietcong  Communists  now  terrorize  and 
murder  those  people  in  the  native  popu¬ 
lation  who  oppose  them.  The  amend¬ 
ment  in  this  bill  will  make  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  available  not  only  to  the  Viet¬ 
namese  Army  directly,  but  also  to  its  in¬ 
ternal  police  force  to  more  effectively  and 
efficiently  protect  the  South  Vietnamese 
population  through  the  strategic  hamlet 
program. 

The  bill  also  removes  the  limitation  on 
loans  to  American  businessmen  overseas. 
I  realize  that  some  criticism  has  been 
levied  against  the  administration  of  this 
program  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  I  would  point  out  that  section 
104(e)  of  Public  Law  480  specifically  bans 
the  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  agricultural  industries 
which  would  compete  with  American 
farmers.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  law  itself.  The  committee  has  re¬ 
moved  the  25-percent  limitation  in  the 
present  law  in  order  to  stimulate  the  fur¬ 
ther  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  loans  to 
American  business  firms  overseas,  and  in 
no  way  is  it  intended  that  these  loans  be 
made  to  firms  which  would  process  and 
promote  foreign  agricultural  products  for 
shipment  to  the  United  States. 

Another  provision  in  the  bill  is  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  the  maximum  use  of 
title  I  foreign  currencies  for  meeting  our 
U.S.  Government  obligations  overseas. 
Under  present  law,  at  least  10  percent  of 
the  foreign  currencies  generated  under 
title  I  might  be  earmarked  for  these  U.S. 
uses.  The  committee  bill  would  amend 
this  provision  of  law  to  require  that  no 
less  than  20  percent  of  these  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  be  used  for  U.S.  uses. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  maximum  beneficial 
exchange  rates  for  the  United  States  in 
negotiation  of  title  I  agreements.  Under 
these  title  I  foreign  currency  sales,  the 
exchange  rates  at  which  foreign  countries 
agree  to  purchase  our  surplus  farm  com¬ 
modities  is  often  unrealistic  and  less  fa¬ 
vorable  than  exchange  rates  given  to 
other  countries.  The  committee  bill 
would  amend  section  101(f)  in  an  effort 
to  get  the  best  possible  bargain  for  the 
United  States  in  these  exchange  rates  in 
future  negotiations. 

While  the  bill  has  received  generous 
support  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
I  realize  that  further  improvements  and 
modifications  of  this  program  can  be 
made,  and  amendments  will  be  offered. 
I  hope  that  each  of  them  will  be  examined 
in  the  context  of  making  this  valuable 
program  more  effective  and  beneficial  to 
U.S.  farmers  and  taxpayers. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Matthews]. 

(Mr.  MATTHEWS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12298,  the  bill 
which  provides  for  the  extension  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  pay  tribute  first  of  all  to 
several  members  of  our  Committee  on 
Agriculture  who  are  retiring  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  heard  the 
distinguished  gentleman,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  our  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
the  Honorable  Charles  Hoeven,  who  be¬ 
cause  of  his  own  desires  is  retiring  this 
year. 

I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  for  my¬ 
self  and  for  all  the  members  of  our  com¬ 
mittee  when  I  express  our  regrets  because 
this  distinguished  American  is  leaving  us. 
I  know  that  I  extend  on  behalf  of  all  of 
the  majority  members  on  our  committee 
our  best  wishes  for  him  in  the  future  in 
whatever  activity  he  undertakes. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed,  and  we  are 
grateful  for  his  contributions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  particularly  regret 
it  is  necessary  for  another  distinguished 
member  of  the  minority  to  leave  us  this 
year.  Again  it  is  because  of  his  own 
choice.  I  refer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  McIntire]  who  has  served 
faithfully  and  effectively  on  this  sub¬ 
committee,  and  who,  along  with  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  has  spent 
many  hours  in  trying  to  check  thor¬ 
oughly  all  of  the  facets  of  this  Public 
Law  480.  I  know  that  again  I  speak  for 
the  majority  members  of  our  committee 
when  I  say  this  great  man  will  be  missed 
by  those  of  us  who  have  served  with  him 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for 
so  many  years. 

As  I  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  our 
side  of  the  aisle  we  have  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  who 
is  leaving  us.  Since  this  is  one  of  the 
last  bills  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
will  report  and  have  a  chance  to  debate, 
I  think  it  appropriate  at  this  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Johnson],  Although  he  is  not 
a  member  of  this  particular  subcommit¬ 
tee  he  has  been  a  valued  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  a  number 
of  years.  We  shall  miss  him  greatly,  and 
I  wish  for  him  success  in  whatever  ac¬ 
tivity  he  undertakes  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  has  given  an  excellent 
explanation  of  some  of  the  provisions 
that  are  contemplated  in  this  bill.  I 
commend  to  each  of  you  the  committee 
report  that  I  think  is  cogent,  and  which 
points  out  in  practical  and  complete  de¬ 
tail  the  changes  that  are  contemplated. 

I  should  like  particularly  to  call  your 
attention  to  an  amendment  I  presented 
to  the  committee,  and  I  am  honored  that 
the  committee  decided  to  incorporate  the 
amendment  in  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

This  amendment  I  introduced  is  ex¬ 
plained  on  page  35  under  section  (9) .  It 
would  merely  authorize  the  use  of  cur¬ 
rencies  acquired  under  title  I  sales  pro¬ 
grams  in  support  of  titles  II  and  HI 
food-for-work  programs,  for  use  in  work 
projects.  It  will  enable  recipients  of 
food  in  foreign  nations  to  work  for  food 
rather  than  to  get  food  as  a  handout. 
If  I  had  my  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
make  it  possible  for  every  person  in 
America  who  is  getting  free  food  to  have 
the  opportunity  for  a  job.  I  believe  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 


throughout  the  world  would  rather  work 
for  their  food  than  get  it  for  nothing. 

This  particular  amendment,  which  is 
incorporated  in  the  bill,  envisions  the 
expenditure  of  not  more  than  $10  million 
a  year,  possibly  $5  to  $10  million  a  year, 
and  it  will  enable  us  to  make  available 
work.  It  will  make  available  perhaps 
some  construction  materials.  May  I 
point  out  it  will  be  carefully  checked  by 
our  AID  people  to  see  that  every  program 
is  doing  the  job  it  is  supposed  to  do.  We 
have  provisions  in  here  so  it  will  not  be 
used  for  religious  or  sectarian  buildings 
so  that  there  would  not  be  any  criticism 
of  the  program  from  that  standpoint. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  in  my  opinion  in  Public 
Law  480  we  have  a  bill  which  represents 
the  enlightened  self-interest  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  by  enabling  us  to  get  rid  of  our 
agricultural  surplus.  It  provides  millions 
of  people  in  America  with  work.  The 
Library  of  Congress  informed  me  that  40 
percent  of  the  labor  force  in  America  is 
dependent  upon  agriculture  for  their 
livelihood.  If  that  might  seem  an  unus¬ 
ually  high  figure  because  of  the  decreas¬ 
ing  farm  population,  may  I  say  we  are 
talking  about  the  millions  of  people  in 
America  who  transport  the  food,  who 
process  the  food,  who  sell  the  food,  and 
who  produce  the  raw  supplies  that  the 
farmers  need. 

This  bill  is  good  because  it  keeps  peo¬ 
ple  in  America  working. 

There  is  a  provision  in  this  bill  which 
requires  a  certain  percentage  of  Ameri¬ 
can  goods  to  be  transported  in  American 
bottoms.  This  bill  is  good  because  it 
helps  our  great  American  merchant 
marine. 

This  bill  is  good  because  it  helps  friend¬ 
ly  people  and  gives  nations  throughout 
the  world  an  opportunity  to  become  part 
of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

American  citizens  because  of  the  Ju- 
deo-Christian  tradition  which  we  hold 
believe  in  helping  other  friendly  people 
to  help  themselves. 

We  must,  of  course,  constantly  keep  re¬ 
viewing  this  law.  We  have  earnestly 
tried  to  review  every  facet  to  see  how 
this  bill  could  be  strengthened  to  serve 
more  efficiently  the  best  interests  of  our 
beloved  country.  So  I  commend  this  bill 
to  you,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  wins 
the  overwhelming  approval  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Il¬ 
linois  [Mr.  Findley ] . 

**  (Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleague  from  Florida  in  pay¬ 
ing  tribute  to  the  senior  Republican  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven],  who  is 
retiring  from  Congress  this  year.  Quite 
possibly  this  will  be  the  last  major  legis¬ 
lation  he  will  handle  on  the  House  floor. 

It  is  an  especially  sad  occasion  for 
me  because  of  the  fatherly  interest 
which  he  took  in  me  when  I  was  a  fresh¬ 
man  Congressman  4  years  ago,  helping 
me  get  acquainted  and  aiding  in  my  work 
here.  Someone  once  observed  that 
Charley  Hoeven  is  a  fine  Christian  gen- 
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tleman.  I  believe  that  describes  just 
right  his  character  and  bespeaks  his  long 
and  great  service  to  the  United  States. 

The  bill  before  us,  H.R.  12298,  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  extend  Public  Law  480,  of  course 
will  pass.  A  bill  in  some  form  extend¬ 
ing  Public  Law  480  should  pass,  but  we 
ought  to  realize  the  direction  we  are  tak¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  part  of  a  massive  feeding 
program.  We  should  realize  the  world¬ 
wide  character  of  this  feeding  program. 
Everyone,  I  am  sure,  wants  to  help  feed 
the  hungry  to  the  greatest  extent  possi¬ 
ble.  I  am  sure  also  that  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  keep  this  under  control, 
within  bounds,  and  properly  directed  if 
we  possible  can  do  so. 

Under  the  Public  Law  480  agreements 
we  actually  donate  a  lot  of  food  and 
U.S.-owned  foreign  currency  but  we  con¬ 
ceal  that  fact  by  calling  the  transactions 
sales.  The  people  fooled  by  this  strange 
business  are  not  only  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  who  read  about  the  sales  and 
think  they  are  commercial  transactions, 
but  the  people  in  those  countries  where 
the  food  arrives  and  where  it  is  sold  in 
domestic  channels — they  do  not  know 
the  food  is  theirs  through  the  generosity 
of  the  American  people. 

The  size  and  character  of  this  program 
rivals  that  of  the  regular  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  Public  Law  480  is  essentially  a 
foreign  aid  program.  The  committee  re¬ 
port  which  accompanies  this  bill  lists  49 
countries  that  have  benefited  under  title 
I  agreements  in  1964.  The  chart  listing 
the  countries  that  have  received  title  II 
donations  since  1954  when  the  program 
began  includes  70  countries.  Last  year 
112  countries  benefited  from  title  HI 
donations.  This  includes  friend  and  foe 
alike. 

The  bill  before  us  would  authorize  $6.8 
billion  for  a  3 -year  period  which  averages 
nearly  $2.3  billion  a  year.  This  is  nearly 
the  level  of  spending  for  the  regular  for¬ 
eign  aid  program.  And  under  present 
law  the  appropriation  process  is  almost 
entirely  bypassed.  For  that  reason 
amendments  will  be  offered  during  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  which  would 
bring  this  program  under  annual  scru¬ 
tiny  by  the  Congress  through  the  appro¬ 
priation  process. 

The  first  amendment  which  will  be  of¬ 
fered  would  require  congressional  appro¬ 
priation  before  any  grants  of  U.S.-owned 
foreign  currencies  could  be  made  under 
title  I. 

The  language  that  I  have  in  mind  for 
this  amendment  is  precisely  the  same 
language  which  the  other  body  adopted 
in  its  bill  to  extend  Public  Law  480. 

In  another  effort  to  bring  this  under 
better  congressional  control,  a  second 
amendment  will  be  offered  which  would 
establish  this  as  a  2-year  extension  of 
titles  I  and  II  and  would  also  set  the  level 
of  authorization  at  the  same  level  as  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  other  body,  and  the  dollar 
figures  balance  out  pretty  much  the  same 
as  in  the  House. 

The  authorization  under  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  title  I.  would  be  $2.7  billion  plus  a 
carryover  for  the  2-year  period.  The  au¬ 
thorization  for  title  n  would  be  at  an 
annual  level  of  $375  million  for  each  of 
the  2  years. 
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Someone  may  suggest  that  this  would 
unduly  hamper  or  even  wreck  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  title  I  program.  Actually, 
it  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  would 
simply  enable  the  Congress  to  have  a 
closer  look  at  regular  intervals  at  what  is 
going  on.  The  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  could  still  earmark  funds  for  grants 
both  in  soft  currencies  and  in  hard  cur¬ 
rencies. 

It  would  wreck  the  program  only  to 
the  degree  that  Congress  might  choose  to 
alter  it,  and  it  would  have  the  great  vir¬ 
tue  of  bringing  the  program  under  more 
careful  and  regular  scrutiny. 

It  might  also  be  suggested  that  this 
would  eliminate  the  commission  which 
would  look  into  new  uses  for  these  U.S. 
currencies  piled  up  abroad.  But  even 
though  this  new  commission  is  not  cre¬ 
ated,  every  one  of  us  as  Members  of  this 
body  has  a  responsibility  to  advise  and 
consult  with  the  executive  and  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  on  how  to  better  utilize  these 
U.S.  currencies,  and  certainly  a  heavy 
burden  falls  upon  the  executive  to  find 
proper  uses  for  these  currencies.  In¬ 
deed,  I  am  sure  the  President  on  his  own 
initiative  could  establish  an  advisory 
committee  to  study  this  problem. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  page  28  of 
the  Senate  report,  Calendar  No.  1402,  to 
the  section  relating  to  congressional  con¬ 
trol  over  grants  and  loan  payments.  In 
that  section  are  these  words : 

Congressional  control  over  grants  and  loan 
payments:  Paragraph  (8)  amends  section  104 
of  the  act  to  require  congressional  appro¬ 
priation  authority  to  make  outright  grants 
of  U.S.-owned  foreign  currencies  which  have 
been  generated  by  title  I  sales  of  U.S.  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  and  also  to  require 
appropriation  authority  for  the  use  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies  derived  from  payment  of  in¬ 
terest  or  repayments  of  principal  on  loans 
made  under  this  section. 

From  the  inception  of  the  act  through 
December  31, 1963,  approximately  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  $2.5  billion  or  25.7  percent  of  the 
total  foreign  currency  proceeds  from  title  I 
sales  have  been  granted  away,  all  without 
congressional  appropriation  sanction. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  same  degree  of  control  over  grants 
of  U.S.-owned  foreign  currencies  as  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  regular  foreign  assistance  legis¬ 
lation  over  dollar  grants;  also  to  coordinate 
all  foreign  assistance  grants  and  to  assure 
that  grants  of  foreign  currencies  are  used 
in  place  of  dollar  grants  rather  than  being 
supplementary  thereto.  Further  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  such  grants  subject  to  congressional 
appropriation  control  will  not  only  require 
that  such  grants  be  Justified  before  a  con¬ 
gressional  committee  but  will  also  have  the 
effect  of  reimbursing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  part  for  the  cost  of  the  com¬ 
modities,  the  sale  of  which  generated  the 
currencies  in  question. 

The  requirement  that  foreign  currencies 
derived  from  interest  payments  or  repay¬ 
ments  of  principal  on  Public  Law  480  loans 
be  subject  to  congressional  appropriation 
control,  likewise,  places  the  same  require¬ 
ment  on  such  foreign  currencies  as  are  placed 
on  dollar  appropriations  in  the  regular  for¬ 
eign  assistance  legislation.  Once  the  interest 
or  loan  repayment  is  made  the  currencies  no 
longer  are  restricted  by  the  provisions  of  the 
original  sale  agreements  and  accordingly 
should  be  treated  as  any  other  U.S. -owned 
currency. 

All  this  explains  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  other  body  and  I  hope 


those  of  you  who  are  seriously  interested 
in  improving  this  bill  will  read  page  28 
of  the  Senate  committee  report  accom¬ 
panying  their  version  of  this  legislation. 

I  should  also  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  this  body  to  the  degree  to  which  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  have 
benefited  Communist  governments  under 
this  program. 

On  page  12  of  the  House  committee 
report,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  is  a 
table  showing  the  uses  of  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  as  provided  in  title  I.  Members  will 
note  that  the  Communist  Government 
of  Poland  is  listed,  as  well  as  that  of 
Yugoslavia. 

Of  the  total  dollar  value  of  the  title 
I  agreements  with  Yugoslavia — $637,- 
753,000 — $140,613,000,  believe  it  or  not, 
has  been  granted  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment  to  the  Communist  Government  of 
Yugoslavia.  We  have  provided  more 
than  $140  million  for  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  Communist  government. 

In  the  next  to  last  column  of  that 
table  Members  will  note  that  most  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  agreements — $391,- 
177,000 — has  been  loaned  to  foreign 
governments.  This  means  loans  of  these 
currencies  to  the  Yugoslav  Communist 
Government.  So,  except  for  $105,335,000, 
which  found  some  U.S.  use,  the  balance 
of  $637,753,000  made  available  to  the 
Communist  Government  of  Yugoslavia, 
amounted  to  foreign  aid  pure  and  simple. 

When  we  look  at  the  information  about 
Poland,  we  find  that  more  than  a  half 
billion  dollars  worth  of  title  I  agreements 
have  been  consummated,  and  almost  all 
of  that  amount  was  set  aside  for  U.S. 
uses. 

This  might  sound  good,  but  if  Mem¬ 
bers  will  look  on  page  32  of  the  same  re¬ 
port,  they  will  see  that  in  Poland  we  now 
have  excess  currency  amounting  to  al¬ 
most  a  half  billion  dollars.  These  funds 
have  not  been  utilized  because  of  the 
tight  rules  in  the  original  agreements. 
Believe  me  when  I  say  it  will  be  awfully 
tough  to  find  a  proper  and  appropriate 
additional  U.S.  uses  for  local  currency  in 
Poland.  Under  present  circumstances 
virtually  every  bit  of  the  half  billion  dol¬ 
lars  amounts  to  a  donation,  an  aid  to  the 
Communist  government  of  Poland. 

It  is  high  time  we  act  to  bring  this 
program  under  a  more  careful  scrutiny, 
so  that  we  will  at  least  avert  the  folly 
of  providing  loans  for  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  Communist  countries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  anyone,  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  knowledge,  ever  found  the 
thousands  of  tons  of  wheat  which  ap¬ 
parently  disappeared  in  transit  to  Aus¬ 
tria? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  fear  that  remains  a 
major  mystery.  I  have  no  answer  for  it. 
So  far  as  I  know,  no  official  report  has 
provided  the  answer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Thousands  of  tons  also 
disappeared  presumably  on  the  way  to 
Vietnam.  There  were  other  countries  as 
to  which  shipments  in  large  quantities 
just  simply  disappeared. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orville  Free¬ 


man,  could  take  a  little  time  off  from 
campaigning  over  the  country  to  look 
into  this  and  tell  us  where  the  wheat 
and  grain  went? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  would  probably  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  any  such  set 
aside  of  politics. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  an  election  year. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  anybody  who  will  shed  light  on  what 
happened  to  the  wheat. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  if  Ezra  Ben¬ 
son  was  now  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  the  roof  would  have  caved  in  long 
ago  for  failure  to  act. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  might  say  further 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Free¬ 
man,  did  find  a  use  for  some  of  the  U.S.- 
owned  local  currencies  in  Yugoslavia 
last  year  or  perhaps  earlier  this  year. 
He  turned  over  to  the  Yugoslav  Govern¬ 
ment  $50  million  worth  for  rebuilding  of 
Skoplje. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoageL 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thought  it  might  be  worthwhile  to  lay  at 
rest  this  talk  about  the  Austrian  grain 
deal.  That  was  not  one  of  the  trades 
authorized  by  this  bill.  That  transaction 
was  a  barter  deal.  The  United  States 
Government  did  receive  the  full  consid¬ 
eration  which  it  was  entitled  to  receive 
as  a  result  of  the  shipment  of  the  feed 
grains.  It  was  not  wheat  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  suggested.  It  was  feed  grain. 
The  grain  was  delivered  to  the  Austrian 
official  or  the  agencies  representing 
that  Government.  We  got  paid  in  full 
when  it  was  delivered.  The  Austrian 
dealers,  it  is  perfectly  true,  did  work  a 
fraud  on  their  own  Government  through 
the  use  of  some  false  certificates,  and 
they  have  been  convicted.  I  understand 
they  are  in  the  penitentiary  now  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  their  transaction.  But  this  was  a 
deal  that  did  not  involve  a  dime’s  loss  to 
the  U.S.  Government  and  did  not  involve 
anything  covered  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  the  wheat 
and  feed  grains  shipped  to  Vietnam? 
Will  the  gentleman  tell  us  about  that? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Will  the  gentleman  next 
ask  us  about  the  wheat  and  the  feed 
grains  that  went  to  the  moon?  The 
gentleman  was  talking  about  the 
Austrian  deal.  The  gentleman  tried  to 
suggest  there  was  something  in  the 
Austrian  deal  which  related  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  bill.  There  was  not  a  thing  in 
the  world  relating  to  this  bill  in  the 
Austrian  deal  and  there  was  not  a  dol¬ 
lar’s  loss  to  the  United  States.  Now  if 
the  gentleman  wants  to  ask  me  about 
where  something  went  to  in  New  Guinea, 
he  can,  and  it  will  probably  have  just  as 
much  relevancy  as  this  Austrian  grain 
has  with  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  recall  that  I 
even  mentioned  Public  Law  480  when  I 
asked  the  question. 

Mr.  POAGE.  No,  but  we  are  talking 
about  that  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  are. 
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Mr.  POAGE.  The  plain  implication  is 
you  tried  to  discredit  Public  Law  480  by 
referring  to  a  transaction  which  you  now 
admit  had  no  relation  to  Public  Law  480 
whatsoever. 

Now,  as  to  what  happened  in  Vietnam; 
there  are  a  lot  of  things  happening  there, 
some  of  which  I  know  about  and  some  of 
which  I  do  not,  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  transaction  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  you  would 
not. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Whitten]. 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.)  _ 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  do  appreciate  the  hard  work  and 
the  attention  that  our  colleagues  have 
given  to  the  overall  agricultural  problem, 
including  Public  Law  480. 

I  have  ferquently  felt  that  under  the 
influence  of  two  world  wars  we  got  out 
agricultural  and  other  production  built 
up  to  the  point  where  we  have  not  had 
ready  foreign  markets  for  dollars,  and 
as  a  result  of  that  fact  we  have  had  a 
greatly  increased  agricultural  domestic 
surplus.  Under  the  existing  foreign  poli¬ 
cy,  this  extra  food  and  extra  production 
of  our  farms  has  played  an  instrumental 
and  a  great  part. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  I  have 
seen  in  the  operation  of  this  law,  though, 
which  make  me  believe  its  administration 
certainly  needs  to  be  tightened  up.  I 
sincerely  believe  we  are  in  a  vicious 
circle,  using  our  surpluses  to  increase 
production  abroad  and  then  letting  that 
production  come  back  here  so  as  to  make 
more  surpluses,  so  that  we  can  sell  them 
for  foreign  currencies  so  they  can  be  put 
into  more  foreign  production,  and  so  that 
such  production  can  come  back  here  so 
it  can  further  increase  our  surpluses  here, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  It  is  a  vicious 
and  destructive  cycle. 

Our  appropriations  subcommittee  has 
had  an  investigation  of  this  matter  un¬ 
derway  for  some  time.  I  am  sorry  it  is 
not  complete  but  I  assure  you  it  will  be. 
You  will  see  in  the  Record  of  August  17 
of  this  year,  on  pages  19321  and  subse¬ 
quent  pages,  a  breakdown  of  what  we 
have  found  out : 

May  I  read  you  just  a  little  of  what  our 
Appropriations  Committee  investigators  have 
already  reported  with  regard  to  our  “foreign 
competition”  by  American  companies  abroad, 
including  American  grants,  loans  and  foreign 
currencies,  as  would  be  permitted  by  this  bill. 

“U.S.  Interests  in  Foreign  Agricultural 
Production 

“a.  ARGENTINA 

“The  principal  U.S.  firms  engaged  in  the 
livestock  and  meat  industry  in  Argentina 
are  International  Packers  Limited  (IPL), 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  the  King  Ranch  of  Kings¬ 
ville,  Tex.  IPL  subsidiaries  in  Argentina  are 
Swift,  Armour,  La  Blanca,  and  Provita;  IPL 
also  has  an  interest  in  3  ranching  opera¬ 
tions  containing  approximately  766.000  acres 
and  108,000  cattle.  IPL  has  received  a  $5 
million  loan  from  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  has  investment  guaranties  from  AID  of 
$12,990,000  convertibility  and  $12,300,000  for 
expropriation.  King  Ranch  owns  and  op¬ 
erates  4  ranches  totaling  some  118,600  acres 
with  about  30,000  cattle  and  16,000  sheep. 


“B.  AUSTRALIA 

“ Cotton 

“The  Wee  Wa  district  of  New  South  Wales 
is  the  site  of  a  rapidly  expanding  irrigated 
cotton  growing  area  which  has  been  financed 
largely  by  American  capital  supplied  by  cot¬ 
ton  interests  in  California  and  Arizona.  A 
report  by  the  agricultural  Attache  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  states  that  the  increased  production 
of  cotton  in  this  area  will  undoubtedly  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  U.S.  exports  of  raw  cot¬ 
ton  to  Australia,  and  could  reduce  such  ex¬ 
ports  by  28,000  to  35,000  bales  annually. 

“Red  meats 

“U.S.  interests  in  Australia  are:  Esperance 
Land  and  Development  Co.,  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  (owned  by  Chase  International  In¬ 
vestment  Corp.  of  New  York  City,  American 
Factors  Associates,  Ltd.,  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
J.  H.  Whitney  and  Co.  of  New  York 
City,  and  Elders-G.M.  Co.,  Ltd.)  has  an  op¬ 
tion  on  1,450,000  acres  and  currently  has 
about  8,500  sheep  and  1,000  cattle.  Inter¬ 
continental  Meat  Traders,  Inc.,  Limited, 
Brisbane,  is  a  subsidiary  of  Intercontinental 
Meat  Traders,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill.  IPL  affiliated 
companies  in  Australia  are  Swift  Australian 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Brisbane;  Mayfair  Hams,  Ltd., 
Sydney;  and  Armour  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sydney. 
International  Portion  Foods,  Ltd.,  Brisbane, 
is  a  branch  of  Henderson’s  Portion  Pak, 
Inc.,  Coral  Gables,  Fla.  King  Ranch  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Ltd.,  associate  of  the  King  Ranch  in 
Texas,  operates  a  number  of  large  ranches 
over  1.7  million  acres  in  Northern  Territory, 
Queensland,  and  New  South  Wales.  Mr.  Art 
Linkletter  owns  22,000  acres  at  Esperance  on 
which  he  is  raising  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
he  recently  purchased,  in— partnership  with 
Mr.  Allen  T.  Chase,  a  650,000-acre  cattle  sta¬ 
tion  in  Northern  Territory.  The  Peter¬ 
borough  Meat  Export  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterborough, 
South  Australia,  is  operated  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Popp,  a  U.S.  citizen  connected  with  two 
packing  companies  in  Detroit,  Mich.  Swift 
Australian  and  King  Ranch  formed  a  com¬ 
pany  in  1962  which  purchased  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $4.5  million  over  8,000  square  miles  of 
land  in  Queensland  and  Northern  Territory. 
Wilson  Meats  Ltd.,  Brisbane,  is  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Wilson  and  Co.,  Inc., 
Chicago. 

“C.  COLOMBIA 

“Purina  Limitada,  Cartagena,  Colombia, 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Ralston  Purina 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  received  a  ‘Cooley’  loan 
of  800,000  Colombia  pesos  (approximately 
$80,000)  in  1959  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank  for  the  purpose  of  financing  facilities 
for  the  production  of  animal  feeds. 

“D.  HONDURAS 

“The  major  U.S.  interest  in  the  meat  trade 
of  Honduras  is  through  International  Foods 
Corp.,  S.A.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Alberti  Foods,  Inc.,  Chicago,  of  which  L.  K. 
Alberti,  Jr.,  a  U.S.  citizen,  is  president.  As¬ 
sociated  with  Mr.  Alberti  in  his  Honduran 
interests  is  Adam  Smith,  also  a  U.S.  citizen, 
who  is  president  of  Sanda  Corp.,  Miami,  Fla. 
International  Foods  owns  ASTCO,  a  Hon¬ 
duran  transport  and  warehousing  company 
with  a  700,000-pound  capacity  freezer  in 
Puerto  Cortes,  and  has  financial  interests 
in  three  Honduran  packing  plants  which  ex¬ 
port  boneless  beef. 

“Ganadera  Industrial  Hondurena,  S.A., 
Tegucigalpa,  exports  commercial  grade  bone¬ 
less  beef.  Mr.  William  Montiel,  a  U.S.  citizen, 
own  25  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Montiel  also  has  a  financial  interest  in 
one  of  the  packing  plants  in  which  Interna¬ 
tional  Foods  has  an  interest,  and  in  a 
slaughterhouse  in  Nicaragua.  Ganadera  In¬ 
dustrial  and  the  other  plant  in  which  Inter¬ 
national  Foods  and  Mr.  Montiel  have  an  in¬ 
terest  have  contracts  to  sell  boneless  beef 
to  Gurrentz  International  Corp.,  Miami,  Fla., 
and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


“Matadero  de  Puerto  Arturo  is  part  of  the 
livestock  division  of  the  Tela  Railroad  Co., 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  United  Fruit 
Co.,  Boston.  The  livestock  division  has  about 
21,000  cattle,  and  the  slaughterhouse  pro¬ 
duces  boneless  beef  for  export  and  local  sales. 

“Another  boneless  beef  exporting  com¬ 
pany,  Empacadora  del  Norte,  S.A.,  Puerto 
Castilla,  is  not  yet  in  operation.  Its  princi¬ 
pal  officers  are  Temis  Ramirez  de  Arellano 
and  Ruben  Santiago,  both  United  States 
(Puerto  Rico)  nationals. 

“E.  MEXICO 

“Ralston  Purina  de  Mexico,  S.A.,  de  C.V.,  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Ralston  Purina 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  received  a  ‘Cooley’  loan  of  10 
million  Mexican  pesos  (approximately  $800,- 
000)  in  December  1958  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  financing  fa¬ 
cilities  for  the  cultivation,  manufacture, 
storage,  and  sale  of  animal  feed  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  sesame  solvent  plant.  The 
Export-Import  Bank  had  rejected  the  loan 
application  in  April  1950. 

"The  American  Embassy  in  Mexico  had  ad¬ 
vised  the  Export-Import  Bank  that  any  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  animal  feed  business  in 
Mexico  would  compete  with  U.S.  exports. 
However,  imports  of  U.S.  animal  feed  are 
bound  to  be  replaced  by  domestic  production 
in  the  future,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to 
aid  American  enterprise  to  expand  produc¬ 
tion  in  Mexico  rather  than  leave  the  field 
open  for  others. 

“USDA  had  advised  the  Export-Import 
Bank  in  April  1950  that  the  resulting  in¬ 
creased  production  of  feeds  in  Mexico  would 
compete  directly  with  mixed  animal  feeds 
then  being  exported  from  the  United  States 
to  Mexico  sufficiently  to  preclude  approval  of 
the  application.  In  October  1958  USDA  ad¬ 
vised  the  Export-Import  Bank  that  it  had 
given  further  study  to  the  competition  in¬ 
volved  and  had  concluded  that  it  did  not  pre¬ 
clude  favorable  consideration  of  the  appli¬ 
cation.  USDA  officials  stated  that  they  had 
concluded  that  feed  grain  exports  from  the 
United  States  could  be  expected  to  increase 
with  expanded  mixing  facilities.  Data  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  staff  by  USDA  indicate  that 
Mexican  imports  did  not  increase  with  ex¬ 
panded  mixing  facilities;  average  annual  im¬ 
ports  of  corn  for  1955-59  totaled  346,454 
metric  tons,  whereas  imports  were  240,400 
tons  in  1958;  29,600  tons  in  1959;  52,845 
tons  in  1960;  and  42,551  tons  in  1961. 

“Industrial  Pecuaria,  S.A.,  a  Mexican  firm 
owned  50  percent  by  Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  50  percent  by 
Mexican  investors,  received  a  “Cooley”  loan 
of  10  million  Mexican  pesos  (approximately 
$800,000)  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  in 
February  1959  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
facilities  for  the  production  and  storage  of 
animal  feeds.  In  April  1958  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank  had  rejected  the  application;  the 
American  Embassy  in  Mexico  had  made  a 
recommendation  similar  to  that  made  in  the 
Ralston  Purina  case,  and  USDA  recommended 
against  the  loan.  However,  as  in  the  Ralston 
Purina  case,  USDA  reversed  its  prior  recom¬ 
mendation  in  October  1958. 

Textiles  Morelos,  S.A.,  owned  not  less  than 
50  percent  by  Burlington  Industries,  Inc., 
Greensboro,  N.C7  received  a  “Cooley”  loan  in 
February  1959  of  3,233,362  Mexican  pesos 
(approximately  $258,000)  to  be  used  to  ac¬ 
quire  textile  production  facilities. 

“F.  NEW  ZEALAND 

“IPL  has  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary,  Swift 
New  Zealand  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wellington,  which 
dates  back  to  the  early  1930’s  when  first  an 
export  agency  and  then  a  slaughter  plant 
were  acquired.  Swift  slaughter  persently  ac¬ 
counts  for  between  7  and  8  percent  of  all 
New  Zealand  lamb  and  mutton  slaughters 
and  approximately  8  .percent  of  all  cattle 
slaughter.  Swift  operates  an  experimental 
demonstration-type  farm  on  leased  property 
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and  Is  attempting  to  lease  additional  acreage 
for  stockholding  purposes  to  stabilize 
slaughter  operations. 

"G.  PARAGUAY 

“The  principal  U.S.  firm  engaged  in  the 
livestock  and  meat  industry  in  Paraguay  is 
International  Products  Corp.;  canned  corned 
beef  is  its  major  meat  export. 

“International  Products  Corp.  received  a 
loan  not  to  exceed  $2.6  million  in  1958  from 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  for  moderniza¬ 
tion  and  expansion.  In  1960  the  company 
was  in  financial  difficulties  and  AID  post¬ 
poned  payments  due  under  the  development 
loan.  The  corpoartion  also  entered  into  a 
credit  agreement  with  private  investors  in 
December  1961,  and  in  January  1962  AID 
agreed  to  subordinate  its  loan  to  the  loan 
of  the  private  investors.  In  January  1962 
AID  entered  into  guarantee  agreements  under 
which  the  private  investors  were  protected 
against  the  risks  of  convertibility,  expropria¬ 
tion,  and  confiscation. 

“In  March  1963  International  Products 
Corp.  made  application  for  a  ‘Cooley’  loan 
for  a  sum  equivalent  to  $450,000  for  improv¬ 
ing  its  cattle  and  pasture  operations;  this 
application  is  now  being  considered  by  AID. 

“Pan  Western  Enterprises,  Inc.,  with  a  U.S. 
address  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  purchased  246,- 
670  acres  of  land  on  the  Upper  Paraguay 
River  in  January  1962,  and  began  operating 
a  large  cattle  ranch  in  1963.  Pan  Western 
Enterprises  applied  in  October  1962  for  a 
‘Cooley’  loan  for  a  sum  equivalent  to  $821,- 
400  to  help  meet  the  costs  of  a  beef  cattle 
production  operation  in  the  Chaco  of  Para¬ 
guay.  AID  approved  the  application  in 
March  1963  subject  to  approval  by  Paraguay 
and  the  U.S.  country  team  there.  The  coun¬ 
try  team  registered  strong  objections.  The 
objections  of  the  country  team  were  over¬ 
ruled  and  the  loan  was  approved  in  April 
1963. 

“(6)  MEXICO 

“Mexico,  an  important  producer  of  good 
quality  staple,  produced  2,425,000  bales  of 
cotton  in  1962,  19  percent  more  than  the 
annual  average  production  for  1955-59.  Pre¬ 
liminary  indications  were  for  a  considerably 
smaller  crop  in  1963  of  about  2  million  bales. 
Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  total 
crop  entered  world  trade;  exports  of  1,897,000 
bales  in  1962  were  21  percent  higher  than 
the  annual  average  exports  of  1955-59. 
Sales  were  large  to  Prance,  West  Germany, 
Italy,  and  especially  to  Japan  which  took, 
in  1962,  775,000  bales,  or  25  percent  of  the 
cotton  imported  by  that  country,  against 
only  29  percent  of  the  total  from  the  United 
States. 

“Mexico  not  only  supplies  a  very  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  live  cattle  to  the  United 
States,  but,  additionally,  produced  in  1958-62 
an  annual  average  of  938  million  pounds  of 
beef  and  veal,  18  percent  more  than  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  production  of  1953-57.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  data  indicate  a  further  increase  in  1963 
to  a  level  19  percent  higher  than  the  1958- 
62  average.  Pork  production  also  increased 
by  about  11  percent  between  the  two  5-year 
periods  and  in  1963  was  about  12  percent 
higher  than  average  for  the  preceding  5 
years.  Mutton  and  lamb  production  in  1958- 
62  was  8  percent  higher  than  in  1953-57. 
Beef  and  veal  exports,  largely  to  the  United 
States,  averaged  79  million  pounds  in  1958- 
62,  155  percent  higher  than  in  the  preceding 
5  years.  Exports  to  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  5 -year  period  1958-62  averaged  about 
78  million  pounds,  up  370  percent  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preceding  5  years.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  data  for  1963  indicate  U.S.  imports  from 
that  source  of  103  million  pounds,  mostly  of 
boneless  beef,  33  percent  more  than  average 
for  the  preceding  5  years. 


“  [Amounts  in  thousands] 
Type  of  aid  and  purpose : 

AID  dollar  loans:  supervised  agri¬ 


cultural  credit _ $20,  000 

AID  dollar  grants : 

Completed  projects:  National 
University  School  of  Veter¬ 
inary _  144 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund:  Na¬ 
tional  Financiera,  S.A.,  for  im¬ 
proved  use  of  farmlands _  4,  000 


Food  for  peace  (foreign  cur¬ 
rency)  : 

Title  I,  sec.  104(e)  ‘Cooley’ 
loans : 

International  Harvester  Co.  of 
Mexico,  S.A.,  for  farm  im¬ 
plements  and  truck  parts 


facilities _ t _  129 

John  Deere  de  Mexico,  S.A., 
for  agricultural  tractors  and 

implement  facilities _  400 

Ralston  Purina  de  Mexico, 

S.A.,  for  animal  feed  and 

sesame  solvent  plant _  801 

Industrial  Pecuaria,  S.A.,  for 
animal  feeds  production  fa¬ 
cilities _  801 

Title  I,  sec.  104(e)  grants: 

Modernization  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  grain  storage  facili¬ 
ties _  10, 326 


Project  total _  36,  601 

Undistributed  activity  costs _  269 


Total _  36,  870 


“On  June  30,  1962,  a  loan  agreement  was 
executed  whereby  AID  agreed  to  loan  $20 
million  to  Nacional  Financiera,  S.A.,  an  au¬ 
tonomous  financial  institution  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Mexico. 

“The  loan  provides  for  expanded  short-, 
medium-,  and  long-term  crop  financing  and 
farm  improvement  credit  to  small  farmers, 
technical  assistance,  guidance,  and  control 
to  insure  that  such  credit  results  in  needed 
improvements  in  agricultural  resources  and 
productivity,  and  such  activities  as  may  be 
required  to  provide  the  basis  for  granting  of 
property  titles  to  farmers  prospectively  eli¬ 
gible  for  such  credit. 

“About  $2  million  has  been  loaned  from 
this  fund,  as  of  March  1964,  to  some  775 
farmers  with  the  average  loan  approximately 
$3,000. 

“(7)  PAKISTAN 

“Cotton  production  in  Pakistan  in  1962  of 
1,690,000  bales  was  23  percent  above  the  an¬ 
nual  average  for  1955-59.  Preliminary  data 
for  1963  indicate  a  larger  crop  of  1,725,000 
bales.  Exports  in  1962  were  683,000  bales,  47 
percent  higher  than  the  average  for  1955-59. 
Japan  in  that  year  purchased  254,000  bales 


from  Pakistan. 

“[Amounts  in  thousands] 

Type  of  aid  and  purpose : 

AID  dollar  loans : 

Land  reclamation _ $15,  200 

Indus  water  supply _  70,  000 

Mechanical  equipment  organi¬ 
zation  _  1, 500 

Operation  and  maintenance  of 

Rechna  Doab  project _  750 

Salinity  control  and'  reclama¬ 
tion  _  10, 000 

Coastal  embankment  project _  6,  500' 

Karnafuli  multipurpose  dam..  20,250 

AID  dollar  grants : 

Completed  projects: 

Locust  control _  59 

Soil  and  water  conservation _  625 

Soil  mechanics  hydraulic  lab¬ 
oratory  _ ^ _ _  163 

Bolan  Dam _  75 

Nakhi  Dhand  reclamation _  820 


“  [Amounts  in  thousands] 

Type  of  aid  and  purpose — Continued 
AID  dollar  grants — Continued 
Completed  projects — Continued 

Ground  water  explorations _  $188 

Taunsa  barrage  project _  5,  885 

Water  resources  advisory _  134 

Animal  husbandry _  18 

Plant  protection _  752 

Fertilizer  distribution _  10,  565 

Agricultural  workshop _  1,  026 


“Excerpts  From  Interim  Report  on  U.S. 
Imports  (May  Report) 

“1.  Total  U.S.  imports  were  $17,032  billion 
in  1963.  $4,012  billion  of  agricultural  com¬ 

modities  included  $2,293  billion  which  com¬ 
peted  with  U.S.  farm  crops. 

“2.  Most  recent  tariff  reductions  for  U.S. 
imports  of  meat,  meat  products,  cattle,  cot¬ 
ton,  wheat,  corn,  barley,  and  oats  were  all 
made  prior  to  1955. 

“3.  There  are  11  AID  programs  for  loans, 
grants,  and  technical  assistance  to  furnish 
agricultural  assistance  to  foreign  countries. 

“ARGENTINA 

“Aid  agricultural  programs  have  totaled 
over  $24  million  for  grain  storage  facilities 
and  livestock  improvements.  Beef  and  veal 
production  has  increased  with  sales  to  United 
States  12  percent  higher  in  1958-62  than 
1954-57.  Cotton  and  corn  exports  also  have 
increased  substantially. 

“BRAZIL 

“AID  agricultural  programs  have  totaled 
over  $34  million,  including  at  least  three 
projects  to  increase  livestock  production. 
Beef  and  veal  production  has  increased  with 
exports  to  United  States  up  470  percent  in 
1958-62  compared  to  1954-57.  Cotton  ex¬ 
ports  have  also  increased  sharply  since  1960. 

“MEXICO 

“AID  agricultural  assistance  has  been  about 
$37  million.  Mexico  is  important  cotton  pro¬ 
ducer  with  three-fourths  of  crop  entering 
world  trade.  Also  imports  large  number  of 
live  cattle  and  beef  and  beef  products  into 
United  States. 

“PAKISTAN 

“AID  agricultural  assistance  nearly  $279 
million  for  irrigation,  salinity  control  and 
land  reclamation.  Cotton  exports  in  1962 
were  47  percent  higher  than  1955-59. 
“investment  surveys 

“Since  1961  have  spent  $848,000  for  17 
Americans  to  go  to  Argentina,  Brazil,  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  India, 
Pakistan,  Turkey,  North  Borneo,  Nigeria  and 
Thailand.  Fourteen  additional  applications 
under  consideration  which  will  cost  $196,300. 

“INVESTMENT  GUARANTEES 

“Total  of  778  political  risk  investment 
guarantees  have  been  issued  since  1948, 
“TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

“In  1963  there  were  766  technicians  em¬ 
ployed  overseas  in  food  and  agricultural 
fields.  In  1963  about  400  foreigners  received 
agricultural  training  in  the  United  States 
under  AID  programs.  In  all,  about  3,800 
foreign  nationals  were  trained  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  in  1963. 

“U.S.  INTERESTS  IN  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE 

PRODUCTION 

" Argentina 

“International  Packers,  Ltd.  (IPL),  Chica¬ 
go,  including  subsidiaries:  Swift,  Armour, 
La  Blanca,  and  Provita. 

“King  Ranch,  Kingsville,  Tex. 

“Australia 

“Chase  International  Investment  Corp., 
New  York  City. 

“American  Factors  Associates,  Honolulu. 

“J.  H.  Whitney  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
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“Elders-G.M.  Co.,  Ltd. 

"Intercontinental  Meat  Traders,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

"International  Packers,  Ltd.,  Chicago. 

"King  Ranch  Australia,  Ltd. 

“Art  Linkletter  and  Allen  T.  Chase. 

"Colombia 

“Ralston  Purina  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

"Honduras 

"Alberti  Foods,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

"Adam  Smith,  Miami. 

"William  Montiel. 

“United  Fruit  Co.,  Boston. 

"Mexico 

“Ralston  Purina,  St.  Louis. 

“Archer-Daniels-Midland  Co.,  Minneapo¬ 
lis. 

"Burlington  Industries,  Inc.,  Greensboro, 
N.C. 

"New  Zealand 

"International  Packers,  Ltd.,  Chicago. 

"Paraguay 

"Pan  Western  Enterprises,  New  Orleans.” 

We  refer  to  use  of  these  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies — and  they  are  foreign  to  us,  but 
in  Mexico  the  peso  is  a  local  currency 
and  in  various  other  countries  it  is  the 
local  currency  which  is  used.  So  when 
we  permit  the  use  of  funds  that  have  been 
developed  by  our  giving  to  these  foreign 
countries  commodities  for  which  the 
American  taxpayer  pays,  we  pay  out  cash 
under  the  support  program;  and  when 
we  take  these  commodities  and  sell  them 
for  foreign  currencies,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  we  are  giving  them  away.  But 
we  do  develop  or  cause  to  be  made 
available  these  foreign  currencies  in 
those  countries.  What  we  have  been  do¬ 
ing  under  this  program  in  its  overall  is 
permitting  in  many  instances  those  same 
currencies  that  came  from  our  sale  of 
surpluses  to  increase  production  of  the 
very  same  commodity,  which,  in  turn,  is 
imported  back  into  this  country  to  create 
more  surpluses. 

I  am  aware  that  the  law  says  you 
cannot  finance  the  production  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  surplus  supply. 
But  what  have  we  done  here?  Take 
Mexico,  for  instance.  We  went  down  to 
Mexico.  We  made  a  loan  to  Mexico,  in 
Mexican  money,  to  set  up  a  distribu¬ 
tion  center  for  American  agricultural 
machinery — John  Deere  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester.  Having  available, 
American  agricultural  machinery  has 
contributed  greatly  to  increases  in  the 
production  of  cotton  which,  in  turn,  you 
either  get  back  into  this  country  or  it 
takes  our  foreign  market  which  makes 
us  have  more  surplus  cotton,  which  we 
sell  for  foreign  currencies,  and  we  put 
those  currencies  into  those  related  ac¬ 
tivities  which  increase  our  competitive 
problems  abroad  and  which  make  more 
surpluses  here.  Surplus  produces  sur¬ 
plus,  and  we  pay  the  cost  in  American 
dollars. 

It  is  true  so  far  as  I  know,  that  under 
this  law,  we  have  not  made  any  loans 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  people  in  the 
cattle  business.  But  what  we  have  done 
is  this.  We  have  made  loans  to  build 
elevators  and  to  do  other  things  to  in¬ 
crease  the  feed  in  Mexico,  for  instance, 
and  the  imports  of  cattle  from  Mexico 
have  increased  370  percent. 


Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  while  this  law  is  essential,  it  is  be¬ 
ing  used  to  create  a  situation  which  the 
law  was  intended  to  prevent,  or  to  help 
us  overcome,  situations  in  which,  in  try¬ 
ing  to  get  rid  of  surpluses,  we  are  in¬ 
creasing  our  competition  abroad  and 
thereby  generating  more  surpluses. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  point  the  gentleman  is  making  now 
makes  it  all  the  more  important  that 
Congress  have  a  review  of  these  activi¬ 
ties  while  they  are  going  on  and  not 
merely  when  we  sign  the  check  to  pay 
for  them. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
May  I  say  that  I  am  glad  to  see  in  this 
bill  that  there  is  provision  for  an  advis¬ 
ory  committee  which  will  be  composed  of 
distinguished  Members  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  in  my  opinion 
the  intent  of  the  law  is  not  being  carried 
out  when  they  do  those  things  that  are 
either  directly  or  indirectly  related  to 
increased  foreign  production,  which  is 
competitive  with  our  production  and 
which  helps  to  increase  our  surpluses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  go  over  this 
briefly,  in  our  report  which  I  shall  see  is 
included  in  the  Record,  we  show  that 
we  have  expended  quite  a  bit  of  money 
through  another  program,  let  us  say  in 
Paraguay.  In  Paraguay  the  Inter¬ 
national  Products  Corp.  received  a  loan 
of  not  to  exceed  $2.6  million  from  the 
development  loan  fund.  That  item  is 
not  in  this  bill.  But  in  addition,  they 
have  made  application  for  $450,000  to 
help  with  increased  meat  production. 
Everybody  knows  that  our  competitive 
situation  in  Paraguay,  in  that  area,  has 
been  very  strong  back  through  the  years. 

In  several  other  instances — in  Mexico, 
for  instance,  we  have  the  Ralston  Purina 
de  Mexico.  These  are  American  financial 
interests  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  law.  These  are  not  Mexicans. 
These  are  American  nationals  who  go 
down  and  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  they  get  half  their  expenses  paid 
under  another  law,  under  another  loan 
program,  to  see  if  they  want  to  go  in 
business. 

Then,  if  they  determine  that  they  want 
to  go  in  business,  we  will  make  certain 
allowances  under  a  variety  of  laws. 

This  represents  a  situation  of  just  add¬ 
ing  insult  to  injury,  when  it  is  possible 
under  law  to  generate  foreign  currencies 
because  of  our  surpluses.  In  other  words, 
we  will  lend  them  the  money  so  as  to 
increase  their  surplus.  That  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  Mexican  situation  and  in 
several  of  these  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  hope  that  in  the 
event  this  bill  passes  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  will  ride  herd  on  it.  I  fur¬ 
ther  feel  that  Congress  should  review 
every  operation  under  Public  Law  480 
each  and  every  year  to  see  that  it  is 
used  for  the  purposes  intended,  and  not 


to  put  us  in  a  position  of  creating  more 
surpluses. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  on  the 
comments  which  he  has  just  made  and 
to  associate  myself  with  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  further  express  the 
hope  that  the  gentleman  or  someone  will 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  vote  on  changes 
in  the  legislation  which  will  provide  for 
a  closer  scrutiny  of  the  operations  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  certainly  shall  give 
some  attention  toward  trying  to  provide 
an  amendment  to  see  that  this  is  done. 

Mi-.  Chairman,  I  read  further  from  our 
report  here: 

Ralston  Purina  de  Mexico,  S.A.  de  C.V.,  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Ralston  Purina 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  received  a  "Cooley”  loan  of 
10  million  Mexican  pesos  (approximately 
$800,000)  in  December  1958  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
facilities  for  the  cultivation,  manufacture, 
storage,  and  sale  of  animal  feed  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  sesame  solvent  plant.  The  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  had  rejected  the  loan  ap¬ 
plication  in  April  1950. 

The  American  Embassy  in  Mexico  had  ad¬ 
vised  the  Export-Import  Bank  that  any  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  animal  feed  business  in 
Mexico  would  compete  with  U.S.  exports. 
However,  imports  of  U.S.  animal  feed  are 
bound  to  be  replaced  by  domestic  production 
In  the  future,  and  It  would  be  desirable  to 
aid  American  enterprise  to  expand  produc¬ 
tion  in  Mexico  rather  than  leave  the  field 
open  for  others. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  the  case 
of  the  Industrial  Pecuaria,  S.A.,  a  Mexi¬ 
can  firm  owned  50  percent  by  Archer- 
Daniels-Midland  Co.,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  and  50  percent  by  Mexican  in¬ 
vestors,  which  received  a  “Cooley”  loan 
of  10  million  Mexican  pesos — approxi¬ 
mately  $800,000 — as  a  result  of  the  op¬ 
eration  of  Public  Law  480,  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  facilities  for  the 
production  and  storage  of  animal  feed. 

Understand,  these  are  American  fi¬ 
nancial  interests.  They  are  borrowing 
money  that  we  generated  through  ex¬ 
porting  surpluses  to  bring  about  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  production  of  feed.  Feed 
goes  into  animals  and  the  importation 
of  meat.  The  importation  of  meat  and 
animals  irom  Mexico  has  increased  370 
percent.  Therefore,  they  come  into  this 
country  through  the  increased  imports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  we  have 
not  had  the  restrictions  put  into  effect 
as  authorized  by  law,  but  have  been 
using  section  32  funds  with  which  to  buy 
up  meat  and  meat  products  in  an  effort 
to  circumvent  the  law.  I  believe  the  way 
in  which  the  law  has  been  operating  has 
defeated  the  very  purpose  for  which  it 
was  created. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  hope  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  correct  this  situation — 
and  I  hope  the  committee  will  look  with 
favor  upon  it,  because  we  should  all 
recognize  that  with  the  level  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  this  country  at  this  time  we  must 
have  some  type  of  outlet  or  else  greatly 
increase  the  price  supports  for  the 
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American  farmer  on  fewer  units  in  an 
effort  to  keep  him  in  business. 

In  view  of  our  present  foreign  policy 
I  believe  this  surplus  food  and  agricul¬ 
tural  products  are  probably  the  greatest 
thing  we  have  had,  but  we  should  not  use 
our  surplus  to  increase  imports,  and 
generate  greater  surpluses  we  should  not 
use  our  surplus  in  such  ways  to  increase 
the  production  of  feed  abroad  so  they 
can  send  their  cattle  into  this  country 
and  ruin  our  cattlemen,  and  likewise  I 
do  not  feel  that  the  same  should  be  done 
with  respect  to  cotton,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  just  as 
simple  as  that. 

(Mr.  SPRINGER  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Hoeven)  was  given  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  proud  to  have  been  a  coauthor  of 
Public  Law  480  which  was  10  years  old 
in  July  of  this  year  and  which  has  served 
America  well  during  those  10  years.  The 
other  coauthors  of  Public  Law  480,  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954 — better  known 
now  as  the  “food  for  peace  program” — 
were  Congressmen  Robert  Harrison,  of 
Nebraska;  Walter  Judd,  of  Minnesota; 
and  W.  R.  Poage  and  Omar  Burleson, 
of  Texas.  Regrettably,  Congressmen 
Harrison  and  Judd  have  passed  from  the 
congressional  scene,  leaving  just  three 
of  us,  as  coauthors,  to  watch  the  progress 
of  this  exceedingly  worthwhile  and  bene¬ 
ficial  legislation  during  its  10-year  his¬ 
tory. 

Passed  with  overwhelming  bipartisan 
support,  I  can  think  of  no  other  Govern¬ 
ment  policy  or  program  during  the  14 
years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  so 
many  people  in  so  many  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  our  own. 

It  effectively  serves  our  foreign  pol¬ 
icy — and  it  helps  to  expand  our  export 
trade.  It  contributes  to  domestic  eco¬ 
nomic  well-being  for  both  agriculture 
and  commerce  while  it  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  helping  to  end  famine  in  the 
free  world.  It  relieves  hunger  and  suf¬ 
fering  and  promotes  education  among 
men,  women,  and  children  in  underdevel¬ 
oped  parts  of  the  world ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  helps  those  nations  to  an  accel¬ 
erated  takeoff  in  economic  growth  that 
will  speed  the  day  when,  having  gained 
full  maturity,  they  will  participate  with 
us  in  a  full  trade  partnership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  farmer 
is  a  wonder  of  the  modem  world.  He 
is  few  in  number  compared  with  the  farm 
population  of  any  other  country  having 
a  major  agricultural  industry,  yet  he  is 
so  efficient  that  he  produces  more,  with 
fewer  hands,  than  any  farmer  anywhere. 
His  skills  and  competence  make  an  im¬ 
measurable  contribution  to  the  image  we 
present  to  the  world.  His  productivity, 
the  demonstrated  workability  of  his  pri¬ 
vately  owned  farm,  his  technological  and 
scientific  leadership  in  farming — these 
are  the  factors  that  have  led  to  the  over¬ 
flowing  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 
which  we  share  with  those  less  fortu¬ 
nate  than  ourselves. 


We  have  been  sending  this  abundance  we  are  using  local  currencies  obtained 
abroad  in  ever-increasing  amounts  to  \  from  sales  of  our  agricultural  commodi- 
feed  an  ever-increasing  number  of  peo-  ties  to  pay  our  bills  abroad.  These  local 


pie.  But,  as  was  envisioned  at  the  start 
of  this  wise  and  thoughtful  legislation, 
the  emphasis  is  shifting  from  straight 
relief  to  self-help  programs.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  recipient  countries  are  increas¬ 
ingly  cooperating  with  their  own  finan¬ 
cial  support  in  the  farflung  feeding 
programs  for  children. 

Also,  in  many  countries,  the  family  re¬ 
lief  feeding  programs  are  turning  into 
food-for-wages  programs  and  other  boot¬ 
strap  community  development  programs 
whereunder  the  head  of  the  family  makes 
a  partial  payment  for  the  food  he  re¬ 
ceives  by  participating  in  projects  such 
as  school  construction,  the  building  of 
roads,  reclamation,  irrigation,  and  refor¬ 
estation  projects.  In  some  22  countries 
these  programs,  carried  out  cooperative¬ 
ly  with  the  host  country — and  often  with 
voluntary  U.S.  agencies — give  employ¬ 
ment  to  over  700,000  workers  and  supple¬ 
ment  the  diets  of  more  than  4  million 
persons. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  my  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  has  participated  extensively  in 
food  for  peace — a  phenomenal  progi’am. 
The  22d  Congressional  District  of  Illi¬ 
nois  is  the  largest  producer  of  corn  of 
any  congressional  district  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  the  world’s  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  soybeans  outside  of  Manchuria. 
And  both  commodities  have  figured 
prominently  in  the  food  for  peace  pro¬ 
gram. 

Since  July  1,  1954,  the  United  States 
has  sent  abroad  494.3  million  bushels 
of  corn  under  the  program  with  a  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  $926.2  million.  Also,  since 
July  1,  1954,  we  have  exported  4.8  bil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  soybean  oil  under  the 
program,  with  a  market  value  of  $747 
million.  Much  of  these  exported  com¬ 
modities  came  from  my  congressional 
district. 

During  calendar  year  1963 — a  year  in 
which  our  farm  exports  hit  a  record 
high  of  $1.6  billion — 40.4  million  bushels 
of  corn,  with  a  market  value  of  $71.2 
million,  were  exported  under  Public  Law 
480.  During  the  same  period  $77.6 
worth  of  soybean  oil — 601  million 
pounds — were  sold,  bartered,  or  given  to 
our  hungry  friends  abroad  under  food 
for  peace. 

But  this  program  is  not  a  one-way 
street,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  everything 
flowing  from  the  United  States  and  no 
benefits  returning.  In  addition  to  the 
benefits  received  by  our  economy  in  the 
disposal  of  some  of  our  surplus  com¬ 
modities,  food  for  peace  sales  programs 
encourage  participating  nations  to 
shift  from  foreign  currency  purchases 
to  U.S.  dollar  credit  and  cash  sales. 
As  an  example,  during  1963  we  shipped 
overseas  $1.6  billion  worth  of  food  for 
peace  commodities.  During  the  same, 
period,  U.S.  commercial  exports  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  amounted  to  $4 
billion. 

Another  salutory  effect  of  Public  Law 
480  is  the  betterment  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  position.  Wherever  possible 


currencies  are  reserved  for  sale  to  U.S. 
agencies  for  dollars  and  are  used  to  pay 
foreign  operating  expenses,  thus  stem¬ 
ming  the  outflow  of  dollars  and  conse¬ 
quently  preserving  our  precious  gold 
supply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Public  Law  480  has 
worked  well  during  the  past  10  years. 
In  my  opinion  it  has  far  exceeded  all 
expectations.  It  will  continue  to  work 
well  in  the  years  to  come.  This  exten¬ 
sion  must  be  passed  today — as  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  with  the  same  bipartisan 
support  that  has  characterized  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  past. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Thomson]. 

(Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
'and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  I  believe  it  is  high  time  that  the 
Congress  and  the  American  taxpayers 
have  an  opportunity  to  look  over  this 
program. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  with  all  of  the  laudable 
purposes  that  have  been  described  here 
on  the  floor  today  and  with  all  of  the 
humanitarian  objectives  of  this  program 
with  which  few  people  could  disagree,  I 
believe  that  the  American  taxpayer  still 
is  entitled  to  an  accounting  of  the  money 
that  he  puts  into  this  program.  Such 
accounting  has  not  occurred. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
bring  this  matter  up  today  but  I  feel 
that  someone  in  Government  should 
know  what  is  going  on. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  I  learned  that  we  were  oper¬ 
ating  a  technical  assistance  program  in 
Greece  to  teach  the  Greeks,  among  other 
things,  how  to  operate  a  market.  They 
had  been  engaged  in  that  enterprise  for 
about  2,000  years,  but  we  were  invest¬ 
ing  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
teach  the  Greeks  how  to  operate  a 
market. 

I  made  some  inquiry,  and  much  to  my 
surprise  I  discovered  that  we  were  go¬ 
ing  to  assist  in  building  a  market  in 
Athens,  Greece.  So  I  called  the  AID 
agency  and  made  a  request  for  the  de¬ 
tails  on  the  Athens  market  project. 
Much  to  my  amazement  there  was  not 
any  report  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  the  expenditure  of  several  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  American  money  in 
Athens.  Why?  The  reason  given  was 
because  the  market  in  Athens  would  be 
financed  through  the  moneys  that  are 
soft  currencies.  Drachmas  were  being 
used.  But  we  do  not  keep  track  in 
Washington  of  American  dollars  con¬ 
verted  to  drachmas.  So  we  had  no  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  Nation’s  Capital  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  more  than  $3  million. 

After  several  weeks  we  got  by  diplo¬ 
matic  pouch  a  summary  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  Athens  in  connection  with 
the  Athens  market  project.  Those  of 
you  who  may  have  some  interest  in  the 
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use  of  taxpayers’  money  will  note  it  is 
project  No.  99-180. 

Our  AID  agency  in  Athens  directed  a 
letter  to  the  Greek  Government  in  which 
they  observe  that  the  building  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  in  Athens  was  a  desirable  project; 
consequently  we  were  releasing  100  mil¬ 
lion  drachmas  for  this  purpose.  Did  we 
have  an  agreement  between  our  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Greek  Government?  No ; 
there  was  no  project  agreement,  there 
was  nothing  in  writing.  We  had  merely 
released  100  million  drachmas  for  that 
purpose.  The  rumor  was  heard  around 
Washington  that  the  project  was  never 
completed.  I  think  it  is  a  legitimate  in¬ 
quiry  because  it  was  anticipated  the 
market  would  be  completed  in  3  years. 
It  is  now  7  years,  and  the  market  is  not 
yet  open. 

Some  of  the  incredible  activities 
which  would  be  shocking  in  America  are 
as  follows:  A  memorandum  prepared 
after  my  inquiry  said  overpayments  were 
made  for  the  service  of  the  architect,  but 
they  did  not  know  whether  a  refund 
had  been  requested  or  whether  a  refund 
had  been  made.  They  did  not  know 
how  much  money  was  involved.  They 
did  know  it  started  out  to  be  a  project 
costing  $3  million,  and  has  already  cost 
more  than  $7  million.  There  were  no 
project  reports  submitted  to  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  there  was  no  interest  by  our 
Government  in  project  reports  because 
they  received  none. 

There  was  very  little  competitive  bid¬ 
ding  in  Athens  for  these  contracts.  In 
one  instance  I  discovered  that  the  con¬ 
tract  was  let  to  the  high  bidder  rather 
than  the  low  bidder.  In  another  instance 
I  noticed  that  a  very  important  Greek 
official  who  was  working  on  the  contract 
for  the  market  project  for  the  Greek 
Government  was  also  acting  as  a  con¬ 
tractor  on  some  of  the  jobs  on  the  same 
project.  But  our  Government  had  no  in¬ 
terest  in  that,  and  did  not  even  know  how 
many  dollars  worth  of  contracts  the 
Greek  Government  official  had  executed 
with  himself  as  a  contractor. 

I  also  noticed  in  addition  to  the  more 
than  $3  million  of  soft  currency  in 
Greece  involved  was  $250,000 — these  were 
dollars — to  purchase  some  refrigeration 
equipment  to  go  into  the  market.  In  one 
instance  I  noticed  refrigeration  plants 
and  equipment  were  to  house  flowers  in 
this  vegetable  market.  I  do  not  know 
how  flowers  can  per  se  be  of  much  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  average  Greek  in  Athens. 

There  were  two  participants  in  this 
program  in  Greece  who  came  to  fhe 
United  States  to  study  market  manage¬ 
ment  and  procedures,  and  they  were  to 
have  been  respectively  the  manager  and 
assistant  manager  of  the  Athens  market, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  and 
our  Government  in  Washington  does  not 
know  whether  these  people  have  been 
placed  in  the  positions  of  manager  and 
assistant  manager  of  this  project  when 
it  does  open. 

The  record  also  indicates  that  some 
of  the  machinery  we  financed  with  these 
foreign  aid  funds  appear  to  be  still  in 
the  customhouse  in  Piraeus  and  some 
of  it  is  in  the  marketplace,  whether  or 
not  it  is  open  or  operating  at  this  time. 


So  this  situation  is  one  of  many,  I  am 
sure.  There  is  a  lack  of  supervision,  a 
lack  of  management,  a  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  our  American  officials 
in  seeing  how  American  money  is  spent. 
So  I  take  this  time  to  join  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  in  urging  this  Committee 
and  the  Congress  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  end  use  of  the  money  that  is  created 
as  a  result  of  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  commend  the  gen¬ 
tleman  on  his  comments.  Does  he  feel 
it  would  be  advisable  to  provide  for  an 
annual  scrutiny  of  any  grants  of  U.S- 
owned  local  currencies  acquired  under 
this  program?  *- 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  do,  and  I  intend  to  support  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  to  this  bill. 
Everybody  wants  this  bill  and  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  a  success,  but  it  is  never  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  success  as  long  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  cannot  have  confidence  that 
they  are  getting  some  degree  of  service  or 
value  for  the  dollars  they  put  in  it.  If 
we  can  even  get  a  periodic  report  sent 
to  the  Committee,  to  the  Congress,  or  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  that 
would  be  a  step  forward  in  the  proper 
use  of  the  money. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  A  report  is  made  every 
6  months.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
the  gentleman  has  read  it,  but  there  is 
one  that  comes  up  here  every  6  months 
under  existing  law.  We  did  not  think 
that  many  Members  read  it,  and  there¬ 
fore,  suggested  that  these  reports  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  once  per  year. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  The 
gentleman,  then,  has  overlooked  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  Greece  in  the  report  that  was 
sent  up  here. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  situation  in  Greece 
the  gentleman  is  describing  should  come 
to  the  attention  of  his  own  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  as  it  is  not  under 
Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  does  not 
have  authority  to  look  into  this  because 
the  money  comes  from  Public  Law  480. 
I  am  sure  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
look  into  this. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  This  bill  changes  the 
provision  for  a  semiannual  report  and 
substitutes  an  annual  report.  It  would 
be  better  to  keep  the  semiannual  report, 
although  it  can  and  should  on  a  less 
extravagant  basis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  that  disclosed  that  the 
wheat  shipments  had  disappeared. 


September  2 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  ReussI. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con¬ 
gratulate  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  on  bringing  out  this  bill 
to  continue  and  fortify  one  of  our  better 
programs  and  for  their  conscientious 
efforts  to  modify  the  sections  relating  to 
the  use  of  the  local  currencies  reserved 
for  the  United  States. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions  I  should 
like  to  address  to  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley], 
with  reference  to  section  1,  subsection  5 
of  the  bill,  there  is  a  provision  that  20 
percent  of  the  so-called  local  currencies 
in  the  aggregate — and  I  quote  the  words 
“in  the  aggregate” — be  maintained  for 
U.S.  use  under  future  agreements. 

Now  the  studies  of  the  so-called  Moss 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  into  this 
question  of  local  currency  in  recent 
months  have  disclosed  that  in  the  past, 
with  respect  to  some  countries,  our  ne¬ 
gotiators  have  apparently  asked  for  too 
little  to  be  put  in  the  U.S.  kitty;  and  with 
respect  to  others  have  asked  for  too 
much,  with  the  result  that  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  we  almost  have  an  embarrassment 
of  riches. 

My  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  this:  Is  it  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  bill,  H.R.  12298,  that  our  ne¬ 
gotiators  should  try  in  each  case  to  re¬ 
serve  for  U.S.  use  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  right  amount,  having  in  mind  that 
20  percent  should  be  the  average,  but 
where  the  countries  concerned  have 
rather  consistently  been  generating  a 
very  large  amounts  of  local  currency, 
such  as  India,  they  should  ask  for  some¬ 
what  less  than  the  average ;  and  in  other 
countries,  which  have  not  given  enough, 
they  should  ask  for  more?  Is  my  under¬ 
standing  correct? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  understanding  is  correct.  We  use 
the  word  “aggregate”  on  line  3,  page  4. 
If  you  notice  there,  we  use  the  words 
“not  less  than  20  per  centum  in  the 
aggregate  of  the  foreign  currencies  which 
accrue  under  such  agreements.”  So 
there  would  be  some  leeway  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  the  gentleman  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

My  second  and  last  question  relates  to 
section  1,  subsection  4,  which  is  the 
section  setting  up  the  new  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  use  of  local  currencies. 
When  the  foreign  aid  bill  this  year  came 
before  the  House,  there  was  adopted  to 
it  the  so-called  Reid  amendment  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Reid]  which  encouraged  and 
fostered  the  use  of  local  currencies.  I 
take  it  that  the  pui-pose  of  section  1,  sub¬ 
section  4,  is  that  of  the  Reid  amend¬ 
ment — to  foster  and  encourage  the  use 
of  local  currencies  in  a  manner  which 
will  secure  to  the  United  States  the  maxi¬ 
mum  benefit  from  those  currencies. 

Am  I  correct  that  that  which  we  did 
under  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  now  sought 
to  be  done  under  this  bill?  Would  that 
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be  a  proper  understanding  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  here? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DerwinskiI. 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
purpose  in  taking  a  moment  of  time  is 
to  discuss  an  amendment  that  I  will  offer 
shortly.  It  has  to  do  with  the  spending 
and  proper  use  of  funds  that  are  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  Communist  countries.  In 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  we  have  almost 
$1  billion  accumulated  and,  in  effect,  the 
Communist  governments  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  have  a  veto  power  over  these  funds. 
In  Poland,  for  example,  over  90  percent 
of  the  funds  credited  to  us  for  disposal 
of  surplus  commodities  still  remain  on 
credit.  There  has  not  been  effective  use 
of  these  funds  permitted  by  the  Commu¬ 
nist  governments. 

I  will  propose  the  following  amend¬ 
ment:  “for  farm  improvement  loans  on 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  to  in¬ 
dividuals  who  own  and  operate  farms 
in  countries  having  a  Communist  gov¬ 
ernment  where  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  are  sold.”  These  funds  would 
,  be  provided  only  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  the 
appropriation  act. 

In  other  words,  this  would  not  be  back¬ 
door  spending  or  anything  of  that  nature. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  could 
best  be  described  as  being  in  the  area  of 
the  cold  war  psychological  contest. 
What  we  would  do,  if  we  were  to  imple¬ 
ment  my  proposal,  would  be  to  provide 
funds  to  expand  free  enterprise  in  the 
face  of  the  collective  farm  system.  In 
a  practical  manner,  we  would  be  fight¬ 
ing  communism  with  the  use  of  free  en¬ 
terprise  funds. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  assume 
that  the  Communist  dictators  of  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  would  reject  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  They  would  not  permit  us  to  im¬ 
plement  it,  in  which  case  they  would  be 
demonstrating  to  the  world  they  are  far 
less  interested  in  their  own  people  than 
we  are.  This  would  be  proof  that  com¬ 
munism  is  not  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  people  but  are  interested  only  in  con¬ 
trol  of  people. 

Either  way  it  develops,  the  U.S.  tax¬ 
payer  would  gain.  Either  Red  govern¬ 
ments  would  be  forced  to  reject  some¬ 
thing  to  help  their  own  people  or,  from 
a  more  practical  standpoint,  we  would 
be  putting  our  funds  to  good  use.  In 
either  case,  the  amendment  merits  study 
and  support. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Would  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  deal  with  the  individual  Polish 
farmer  in  such  a  transaction? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  would  bypass  the 
Communist  Government? 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  This  would 
be  necessary,  because  the  Communist 
Government  would  not  permit  the  prac¬ 
tical  use  of  the  accumulated  funds. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  they  do  not 
do  so  is  that  so  long  as  they  maintain  a 
freeze  on  the  funds  they  are  not  releas¬ 
ing  any  of  their  currency.  In  effect, 
they  never  wish  to  repay  us  for  the 
commodities. 

As  an  example,  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
in  Yugoslavia,  there  was  an  earthquake 
in  the  city  of  Skopje,  and  we  immedi¬ 
ately  offered,  I  believe,  $60  million  for 
emergency  services  toward  earthquake 
damage  rehabilitation,  which  we  intend¬ 
ed  to  make  available  from  accumulated 
counterpart  funds.  The  Yugoslav  Gov¬ 
ernment  refused  us  permission  to  pro¬ 
vide  accumulated  funds  for  this  purpose. 
This  was  a  humanitarian  action  which 
we  were  not  permitted  to  perform  for  the 
benefit  of  people,  with  the  Communist 
Government  of  Yugoslavia  thus  being  a 
villain. 

We  would  have  to  bypass  Red  govern¬ 
ments.  We  want  to  bypass  Red  govern¬ 
ments,  if  we  are  to  promote  free  enter¬ 
prise  in  Communist  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton!  . 

(Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  when  we  reach  the  amendment 
phase  later  on  this  afternoon,  I  shall  in¬ 
troduce  an  amendment  calling  for  a  cut¬ 
off  of  all  future  aid  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

Public  Law  480  is  called  the  food  for 
peace  program,  and  since  1954 — with 
strong  bipai’tisan  support — it  has,  for 
the  most  part,  lived  up  to  its  name. 
However,  with  regard  to  our  Public  Law 
480  assistance  to  Nasser,  it  unfortunately 
can  be  said  that  our  food  for  peace  has 
provided  him  with  the  means  for  war. 

Since  1954  we  have  bailed  out  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  to  the 
tune  of  $1.1  billion  in  American  taxpay¬ 
ers’  dollars.  Since  1962,  Egypt  has  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  $700  million  in  Public 
Law  480  shipments — an  amount  exceed¬ 
ing  combined  Public  Law  480  shipments 
to  all  the  nations  of  Africa,  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Eighty-eight 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

Alger 
Anderson 
Andrews,  Ala. 

Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bass 
Bell 
Betts 
Bonner 
Buckley 


[Roll  No.  250] 

Burkhalter 

Colmer 

Corman 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Evins 

Finnegan 

Flynt 

Forrester 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gill 

Green,  Oreg. 


Hanna 

Hansen 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hebert 

Hoffman 

Kee 

Kilbum 
King,  Calif. 
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Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Harris,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill, 
H.R.  12298,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called  when  366  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton!  has  4 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  when  the  quorum  call  began,  I  had 
just  pointed  out  that  Egypt  had  received 
more  than  $700  million  in  Public  Law  480 
shipments. 

In  the  process,  this  program  has  en¬ 
abled  Nasser  to  commit  approximately 
two-thirds  of  his  export  cotton  crop  to 
Communist  bloc  nations.  This  in  turn, 
has  been  used  to  pay  for  the  billion  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  Soviet  arms  and  weapons 
called  for  under  the  1955  arms-for-cotton 
barter  deal. 

With  these  arms,  Nasser  has  arrogant¬ 
ly  risen  above  his  former  policies  of  ex¬ 
ternal  subversion  and  propaganda  to  out¬ 
right  aggression  in  Yemen.  Our  policy 
and  that  of  the  U.N.  in  attempting  to 
placate  Nasser  with  recognition  of  his 
puppet  regime  in  Yemen  in  return  for 
his  promise  of  future  withdrawal  of 
troops,  has  proved  to  be  an  abominable 
failure. 

According  to  several  reliable  reports 
in  both  European  and  our  own  press, 
Nasser’s  40,000  troops  in  Yemen  are  this 
very  week  engaged  in  what  may  prove 
to  be  a  crucial  battle  of  that  war.  What 
with  the  Arab  summit  meeting  scheduled 
to  take  place  this  coming  Saturday,  Nas¬ 
ser  is  reported  to  be  in  the  position  of 
having  to  go  into  the  meeting  with  good 
military  reports  from  Yemen.  Such  a 
situation  would  put  Saudi  Arabia — which 
has  opposed  Nasser’s  Yemen  war,  in  the 
position  of  having  to  yield  further  to 
Nasser’s  pressures.  Moreover,  any 
strengthening  of  Nasser’s  position  prior 
to  this  Saturday  will  undoubtedly  have 
a  telling  effect  on  Jordan’s  decision 
whether  or  not  to  go  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  latest  model  supersonic  jet  fight¬ 
ers  and  bombers. 

Together  with  this,  our  extensive  aid 
to  Nasser  has  proved  to  be  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  the  means  whereby  he  has  had 
sufficient  foreign  reserves  to  undertake  a 
crash  program  aimed  at  acquiring  both 
a  ground-to-ground  missile  capability 
and  a  limited  nuclear  capability.  His 
frantic  efforts  along  these  lines  are  a  di¬ 
rect  threat  to  the  future  of  Israel  as  well 
as  to  the  future  independence  of  several 
Arab  nations  which  have  been  tradition¬ 
ally  friendly  to  the  West. 
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In  the  past  few  days,  under  pressure 
from  Nasser,  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  have  agreed  to  evacuate  to  huge 
airbases  in  Libya. 

As  if  this  weren’t  enough,  we  now 
learn,  through  this  morning’s  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  that  Nasser  has  agreed  to  sup¬ 
ply  Archbishop  Makarios  of  Cyprus  with 
late  model  aircraft  and  weapons.  This 
will  only  add  fuel  to  the  already  explo¬ 
sive  Cypriot  crises. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  realize  that  there 
will  be  those  in  the  State  Department 
who  will  plead  for  defeat  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  that  it  restricts  the 
President’s  ability  to  conduct  foreign 
policy.  However,  much  to  my  regret, 
even  if  the  House  adopts  this  amend¬ 
ment,  there  probably  will  be  no  effect 
whatsoever  on  shipments  of  wheat  and 
other  commodities  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  through  all  of  calendar  year 
1965.  In  other  words,  if  it  is  flexibility 
that  is  desired,  they  have  plenty  of  it, 
because  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  entire 
House  when  I  say  that  the  appropriate 
committees  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
bring  back  Egypt  into  the  Public  Law  480 
program  if  and  when  Nasser  begins  to 
keep  his  word  not  only  to  the  United 
States  but  also  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  me  2  addi¬ 
tional  minutes? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  further  remind  the 
House  that  last  year  both  the  House  and 
Senate  acted  favorably  upon  an  anti¬ 
aggressor  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill  unmistakably  aimed  at  cutting  off  aid 
to  Nasser,  if  he  continued  his  aggressive 
ways. 

I  remind  my  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  that  during  that  debate  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey  specifically  said,  “We 
intend  this  to  apply  to  Public  Law  480. 
We  intend  it  to  apply  to  Egypt.  Why 
not  name  the  countries?” 

The  United  Arab  Republic  has  con¬ 
tinued  its  aggressive  ways.  There  has 
been  fighting  constantly  in  the  Yemen 
and  other  areas  of  that  whole  region  of 
the  world,  and  there  has  been  no  de¬ 
termination  from  the  State  Department 
or  the  administration  that  the  strictures 
of  this  amendment  should  be  invoked. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  AID  people  advise 
me  that  within  a  few  months  our  nego¬ 
tiators  will  sit  down  in  Cairo  and  work 
out  another  Public  Law  480  agreement 
through  July  of  1968  calling  for  even 
more  assistance  to  Egypt. 

As  far  as  the  question  of  naming  coun¬ 
tries  by  name  in  this  bill,  Public  Law  480 
already  excludes  any  possible  assistance 
to  the  Soviet  Union — by  name.  And  the 
State  Department  itself,  in  a  written  re¬ 
quest,  asked  that  the  Senate  adopt  an 
amendment  this  year  reading  out  of  the 
act  Red  China.  Clearly,  there  are  ample 
precedents  for  stipulating  unfriendly  na¬ 
tions  by  name. 

Finally,  under  the  present  warlike  con¬ 
ditions,  passage  of  this  amendment  is  in 


complete  accord  with  the  Near  East 
planks  of  both  the  Democratic  and  Re¬ 
publican  platforms  of  1964.  With  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  amendment  we  will  serve  no¬ 
tice  to  Nasser  at  this  Saturday’s  Arab 
summit  meeting,  that  we  in  the  Congress 
are  tired  of  shoveling  our  taxpayers’ 
dollars  into  his  hands  for  the  purchase  of 
tools  of  foreign  aggression. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  heartily  support 
H.R.  12298,  the  bill  now  under  considera¬ 
tion,  to  extend  the  program  provided  in 
Public  Law  480,  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
480,  the  United  States  has  been  shipping 
surplus  food  and  other  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  to  various  countries  with  acute 
shortages.  The  program  has  proved  to 
be  efficacious  and  of  great  help  to  all 
concerned ;  nations  in  dire  need  have 
been  assisted;  our  American  shipping 
companies,  their  employees;  ship  repair 
yards,  their  workers;  suppliers,  and  all 
those  engaged  in  the  movement  of  farm 
surplus  commodities  abroad  have  bene¬ 
fited.  Extension  of  the  program  will 
continue  creating  cargoes  vitally  needed 
for  our  ships  and  the  economic  stability 
of  our  U.S.-flag  merchant  marine. 

I  wish  to  state  my  strong  opposition 
to  the  amendment  of  section  102  of  the 
existing  act,  contained  in  S.  2687  recent¬ 
ly  passed  by  the  other  body.  This  would 
create  dire  hardships  and  would  under¬ 
mine  the  economy  of  our  merchant  ma¬ 
rine  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would,  in 
effect,  bar  our  ships  from  participation  in 
much  of  the  program.  TTie  amendment 
would  compel  our  ships  to  accept  some¬ 
where  between  half  and  the  entire  freight 
rate  in  soft  inconvertible  foreign  curren¬ 
cies.  Our  shipping  companies  cannot 
pay  wages  or  taxes  or  purchase  neces¬ 
sary  supplies  with  these  currencies.  Our 
State  Department  has  recorded  its  op¬ 
position  to  this  provision  as  one  which 
would  “hamper  sales.”  Under  all  the 
circumstances,  the  amendment  is  un¬ 
fair  and  prejudicial.  Assuredly,  Ameri¬ 
can  ships  should  be  given  consideration 
and  reasonable  help  also  in  carrying  out 
a  U.S.  governmental  assistance  program. 

I  would  point  out  that  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  in  the  maritime  industry  are 
unanimously  joined  in  support  of  H.R. 
12298  and  in  opposition  to  the  harmful 
amendment  contained  in  S.  2687. 

I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  12298  and  I 
trust  that  no  action  will  be  taken  to  in¬ 
clude  the  objectionable  provision  dis¬ 
cussed,  section  (3)  of  S.  2687. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
12298,  to  extend  the  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
gram,  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  the  result  of 
many  weeks  of  painstaking  effort  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  re¬ 
new  and  extend,  on  an  improved  basis, 
a  successful  program  which  is  10  years 
old  this  year. 

The  bill  represents  a  bipartisan  effort 
to  deal  fairly  and  objectively  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  which,  from  the  beginning,  has 
been  of  interest  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  many  millions  abroad. 
Seldom  do  legislative  proposals  come  to 
the  House  as  this  bill  has,  with  such  an 
overwhelming  support  of  the  legislative 
committee  concerned. 

The  food  for  peace  program  was  con¬ 


ceived  10  years  ago,  with  the  basic  pur¬ 
pose  of  providing  constructive  outlets  for 
our  efficient  agriculture.  It  has  achieved 
its  purpose  in  a  far  larger  measure  than 
expected.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
strengthened  our  domestic  economy, 
agriculturally  and  otherwise,  and  has  be¬ 
come  a  principal  means  of  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  abroad. 
These  purposes  have  been  attained  large¬ 
ly  with  U.S.  food.  Our  food  has  become 
a  symbol  of  generosity  and  humanitar- 
ianism  for  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  reap  benefits  for  generations 
to  come. 

American  fanners  have  gained  from 
Public  Law  480.  During  this  past  year 
45  bushels  of  wheat  out  of  every  100  pro¬ 
duced  in  1963  found  a  use  abroad  through 
this  program.  Rice  shipments  under 
Public  Law  480  are  equivalent  to  30  bags 
out  of  every  100  harvested  by  growers 
last  year.  Public  Law  480  cotton  exports 
over  the  years  have  added  $1.5  billion  to 
the  incomes  of  farmers. 

Under  the  program  we  have  shipped 
large  volumes  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  vege¬ 
table  oil,  feed  grains,  and  tobacco.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  urgent  commodity  problems 
have  been  solved  for  such  commodities 
as  beef,  dried  beans,  fruit  and  poultry 
by  having  the  authority  to  move  food 
quickly  and  effectively  into  areas  of 
need — and  in  a  manner  serving  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  lasting  interest  in  purchases  from 
the  United  States. 

The  benefits  to  American  agriculture 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  number 
of  commodities  in  surplus  supply.  One 
of  the  principal  uses  of  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  acquired  by  sales  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  establishment  of  a  hard¬ 
hitting,  widespread  market  development 
program — a  program  to  encourage  cash 
sales  of  all  U.S.  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties.  This  effort,  which  is  carried  out 
primarily  by  private  trade  organizations, 
represents  most  major  commodity 
groups.  It  is  focused  primarily  in  those 
countries  of  the  world  where  sales  for 
dollars  are  possible.  This  market  de¬ 
velopment  effort  made  a  major  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  largest  export  year  for 
agricultural  commodities  in  U.S.  his¬ 
tory — a  year  in  which  products  valued 
at  over  $6  billion  were  shipped.  This 
represents  a  $2  billion  balance  in  the 
United  States  favor. 

Many  nonagricultural  groups  in  the 
United  States  have  benefited  from  the 
Public  Law  480  program.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  and  movement  of  commodities  un¬ 
der  the  food-for-peace  program  have 
provided  business  for  many  American 
enterprises  and  thousands  of  jobs  for 
American  labor.  The  activity  provided 
by  necessary  storage,  handling,  process¬ 
ing,  and  transportation  services  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  our  national 
economy. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  and  certainly 
in  years  to  come,  the  food-for-peace  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
major  factor  of  our  foreign  policy.  Not 
only  has  it  performed  the  ultimate  serv¬ 
ice  of  preventing  starvation  and  the  po¬ 
litical  upheaval  which  famine  produces, 
but  it  has  also  strongly  supported  devel¬ 
oping  nations  in  creating  viable  econ¬ 
omies.  More  stable  allies  are  more  de- 
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pendable  allies.  And  as  we  help  nations 
to  become  economically  stable,  we  in¬ 
crease  their  ability  to  purchase  their 
food  needs  through  commercial  chan¬ 
nels. 

The  means  of  accomplishing'  these 
many  benefits  at  home  and  throughout 
the  world,  through  food  which  our  farm¬ 
ers  have  produced,  has  created  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  America  and  Americans  which 
in  the  long  run  is  priceless. 

H.R.  12298  continues,  in  its  broad  as¬ 
pect,  the  program  as  it  has  been  carried 
out  successfully  over  the  last  10  years. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  was  care¬ 
ful  to  examine  closely  any  suggestions 
for  improving  the  manner  this  program 
is  to  be  conducted  in  the  future. 

One  such  suggestion  arises  out  of  the 
fact  that  in  a  few  countries  of  the  world 
large  volumes  of  foreign  currencies  have 
been  accumulated  as  a  result  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  under  the  program.  These  cur¬ 
rencies,  like  the  commodities  from  which 
they  were  generated,  are  useless  unless 
put  to  work.  The  Congress  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  made  specific  provision  for  their 
use  and,  while  not  now  prohibited  by 
law,  the  administration  has  not  yet  put 
this  resource  to  work.  Out  of  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  problem,  the  committee  has 
provided  a  mechanism  whereby  a  care¬ 
fully  selected  bipartisan  committee,  rep¬ 
resenting  both  the  Congress  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  can  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  the  initiative  to  find  useful 
purposes  for  these  accumulated  re¬ 
sources.  The  expenditure  of  these  cur¬ 
rencies  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
basic  responsibility  of  this  Congress  to 
appropriate  funds  through  its  regular 
processes  for  the  conduct  of  all  U.S.  pro¬ 
grams.  The  accumulation  of  these  cur¬ 
rencies  is  a  byproduct  of  the  distribution 
of  agricultural  commodities  for  which 
funds  have  already  been  appropriated 
following  the  normal  process  of  the 
Congress. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
also  given  close  attention  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  carrying  out  this  large-scale  pro¬ 
gram  of  maximizing  benefits  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  felt 
that  even  more  attention  should  be  paid 
to  returning  benefits  to  the  United  States 
from  the  so-called  Cooley  amendment 
loans.  The  committee,  therefore,  has 
proposed  stronger  measures  in  negoti¬ 
ating  agreements  with  foreign  countries 
to  provide  commodities  at  favorable  ex¬ 
change  rates,  to  maximize  uses  of  cur¬ 
rency  for  U.S.  purposes,  to  improve  our 
balance-of -payments  position,  to  en¬ 
courage  through  additional  Cooley 
amendment  loans  the  efforts  of  Amer¬ 
ican  businessmen  in  international  trade, 
and  to  inspire  more  self-help  in  relief 
projects  sponsored  and  conducted  by 
American  voluntary  agencies  abroad. 

This  is  truly  an  important  program, 
one  which  does  immense  credit  to  the 
United  States  in  the  way  it  orders  its 
own  affairs  and  participates  in  the  world 
at  large.  Among  its  greatest  strengths 
is  the  fact  that  it  was  formulated  and, 
through  the  wisdom  of  succeeding  Con¬ 
gresses,  has  been  kept  flexible  enough  to 
serve  needs  as  they  arise.  Since  the  re¬ 
sources  which  are  here  being  used  arise 


out  of  agriculture  in  America,  subject  as 
agriculture  always  is  to  rapid  changes 
resulting  from  natural  conditions,  maxi¬ 
mum  benefits  from  the  program  can  be 
achieved  only  as  the  means  for  using 
these  surpluses  are  kept  free  of  cumber¬ 
some  procedures.  Similarly,  the  uses  of 
these  commodities  abroad  also  result  in 
many  cases  from  unexpected  failures  in 
agricultural  production,  which  are  sim¬ 
ilarly  unpredictable,  and  therefore  our 
commodities  must  be  made  available 
quickly  to  be  of  maximum  benefit  to  the 
peoples  who  need  them. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480, 
the  Food  for  Peace  Act.  It  is  especially 
gratifying  to  note  that  this  was  a  pro¬ 
gram  inaugurated  during  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration.  It  is  a  humani¬ 
tarian  program  which  has  worked  suc¬ 
cessfully.  It  has  been  good  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  our  Nation.  It  has  been  good  for 
the  recipient  countries.  It  should  be 
continued. 

We  recognize  the  importance  to  our 
economy  in  general,  and  agriculture  in 
particular,  of  the  value  of  the  foreign 
trade.  Public  Law  480  has  a  tremendous 
economic  impact  on  some  agricultural 
commodities. 

The  United  States  has  exported  about 
3V2  billion  bushels  of  wheat  under  the 
Food  for  Peace  Act.  This  is  equal  to 
three  average  U.S.  crops.  Shipments 
under  the  program  in  the  fiscal  year  1964 
were  equivalent  to  43  bushels  out  of  every 
100  bushels  of  wheat  U.S.  farmers  har¬ 
vested  in  1963. 

I  particularly  want  to  call  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress  the  tremendous  hu¬ 
manitarian  functions  implemented  by 
this  act.  U.S.  voluntary  relief  agencies, 
many  of  them  church-related,  have  con¬ 
ducted  an  effective  people-to-people  pro¬ 
gram  with  commodities  made  available 
under  this  act. 

For  example,  from  the  passage  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  in  1954  to  July  1963,  the 
CARE  organization  had  been  the  medium 
for  distributing  over  3  billion  pounds  of 
U.S.  Government-owned  commodities  to 
55  countries  in  very  serious  need  of  nu¬ 
tritional  support.  The  Christian  rural 
overseas  program  (CROP)  and  other 
church-related  agencies  have  contrib¬ 
uted  significantly  to  relief  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  throughout  the  world. 

As  we  consider  the  extension  of  this 
program,  it  would  appear  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  taxpayers 
to  guard  against  the  use  -of  surplus  cur¬ 
rencies  to  further  the  aggressive  policies 
of  certain  dictators,  and  other  unfriend¬ 
ly  nations  which  have  benefited  from 
American  generosity. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

M.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Effective  January  1,  1965,  section  103 
(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 


“1962”  and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
“1965”,  by  striking  out  "1964”  and  substi¬ 
tuting  in  lieu  thereof  “1967”,  by  striking  out 
“$4,500,000,000”  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  “$4,000,000,000”,  and  by  inserting 
prior  to  the  colon  the  following:  "plus  any 
amount  by  which  agreements  entered  into  in 
prior  years  have  called  or  will  call  for  ap¬ 
propriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less  than 
authorized  for  such  prior  years  by  this  Act 
as  in  effect  during  such  years”. 

(2)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  the  word 
“military”  and  inserting  after  the  words 
“common  defense”  the  words  “common  de¬ 
fense”  the  words  “including  internal  se¬ 
curity”. 

(3)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  from  subsection  (e)  the  words 
"not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  cur¬ 
rencies  received  pursuant  to  each  such  agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  available”  and  substituting 
“currencies  shall  also  be  available  to  the 
maximum  usable  extent”. 

(4)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(u)  To  use  foreign  currencies  which  are 
in  excess  of  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States  as  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  to  promote  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  resources  of  less  developed 
friendly  foreign  countries,  their  technical 
knowledge  and  skills  in  fields  such  as  food 
production  and  distribution,  education, 
health  and  medicine,  and  engineering, 
in  a  manner  which  will  secure  to  the 
United  States  the  maximum  benefit  from 
currencies  accruing  under  this  title:  Pro¬ 
vided,  however.  That  no  such  use  shall  be 
made  of  such  currencies  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  dollar  reimburse¬ 
ment  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  foreign  currencies.  There  is  hereby  es¬ 
tablished  an  advisory  committee  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment,  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  The 
functions  of  such  Committee  shall  be  to  re¬ 
view  from  time  to  time  the  status  of  foreign 
currencies  which  accrue  under  this  title  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  President 
with  regard  to  (1)  the  use  of  excess  curren¬ 
cies  under  the  authority  conferred  upon  him 
by  this  subsection  and  (2)  grants  under  sub¬ 
section  (e)  hereof. 

“(v)  For  the  use  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  make  investi¬ 
gations  and  studies  deemed  necessary  by  the 
chairman  of  the  respective  committees  to 
carry  out  their  statutory  responsibility  for 
legislative  oversight  of  operations  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.” 

(5)  The  first  proviso  at  the  end  of  section 
104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“to  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  for¬ 
eign  currencies  which  accrue  under  this 
title:”  and  substituting  “,  effective  with 
respect  to  agreements  entered  into  beginning 
January  1,  1965,  to  not  less  than  20  per- 
centum  in  the  aggregate  of  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  which  accrue  under  such  agree¬ 
ments  :  ”. 

(6)  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  “six  months”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “year”. 

(7)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  “1964”  and  substi¬ 
tuting  in  lieu  thereof  “1967”. 

(8)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1961”  and  substituting  “1965”; 
by  striking  out  “1964”  and  substituting 
“1967”;  by  striking  out  "$300,000,000”,  and 
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substituting  “.$450,000,000”;  and  by  inserting 
after  "charges  for  general  average  contribu¬ 
tions  arising  out  of  the  ocean  transport  of 
commodities  transferred  pursuant  hereto” 
the  following:  “or  donated  under  said  section 
416,  section  308  of  this  Act  or  section  9  of  the 
Act  of  September  6,  1958.” 

(10)  Section  203  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  third  sentence  of  said 
section  the  following  new  sentence :  “In  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  funds  available  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  under  any  other  Act,  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  may  be  used  to 
purchase  foreign  currencies  accruing  under 
title  I  in  order  to  meet  costs  (except  the 
personnel  and  administrative  costs  of  co¬ 
operating  sponsors,  distributing  agencies, 
and  recipient  agencies)  designed  to  assure 
that  commodities  made  available  under  this 
title  or  under  title  III  are  used  to  carry  out 
more  effectively  the  purposes  for  which  such 
commodities  are  made  available  or  to  pro¬ 
mote  community  and  other  self-help  activi¬ 
ties  designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  the 
need  for  such  assistance :  Provided,  however. 
That  such  funds  shall  be  used  only  to'sup- 
plement  and  not  substitute  for,  funds  nor¬ 
mally  available  for  such  purposes  from  other 
non-Unlted  States  Government  sources.”  and 
by  inserting  after  the  word  “costs”  in  the 
last  sentence  the  words  “or  for  the  purchase 
of  foreign  currencies”. 

(11)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  subsection  (f)  the  words 
“from  the  government  or  agencies  thereof” 
and  further  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (f)  and  adding  the  following: 
“,  and  which  are  not  less  favorable  than  the 
highest  of  exchange  rates  obtainable  by  any 
other  nation.”. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  612  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
is  amended  (1)  by  redesignating  it  as  sub¬ 
section  (t)  of  section  104  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended. 

(2)  By  striking  “this  Act”  and  substitut¬ 
ing  “the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended.”. 

(3)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  subsection  to  a  comma  and  adding 
“except  that  in  the  case  of  any  such  foreign 
currencies  acquired  through  operations 
under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  the  United  States  dollars  received 
from  the  sale  of  such  foreign  currencies  shall 
be  deposited  to  the  account  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  and  shall  be 
treated  as  a  reimbursement  to  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  section  105  of  this 
Act.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  of  such  section: 
“The  assistance  to  needy  persons  provided  in 

(4)  above  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  be 
directed  toward  community  and  other  self- 
help  activities  designed  to  alleviate  the 
causes  of  the  need  for  such  assistance.”. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  been  read  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  2,  beginning  on  line  4,  strike  out 
“striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  the  word 
‘military’  and  inserting”  and  insert  “insert¬ 
ing  in  subsection  (c)  ”. 

Page  2,  line  14,  strike  out  “subsections” 
and  insert  "subsection”. 


Page  2,  beginning  on  line  19,  strike  out 
“countries,  their  technical  knowledge  and 
skills  in  fields  such  as  food  production  and 
distribution,  education,  health  and  medicine, 
and  engineering,”  and  insert  "countries”. 

Page  3,  beginning  on  line  15,  strike  out  all 
of  proposed  new  subsection  (v). 

Page  4,  line  18,  strike  out  “(10)”  and  in¬ 
sert  “(9)  ”. 

The  foregoing  committee  amendments 
were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  4,  line  25,  strike  out  “agencies)  ”  and 
insert  “agencies,  and  the  costs  of  construc¬ 
tion  or  maintenance  of  any  church  owned 
or  operated  edifice  to  be  used  for  sectarian 
purposes)  ”. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  to  committee  amendment  to 

H. R.  12298  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  Page  5,  line 

I,  after  the  word  “edifice”  insert  the  words 
“or  any  other  edifices”. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks  ) 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
this  side  we  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
We  appreciate  his  bringing  it  to  our  at¬ 
tention,  and  we  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  who  is  the  author  of  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  As  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  the  amendment  is  acceptable, 
and  we  will  accept  it  as  a  clarifying 
amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Thank  you.  That  is  what 
it  is.  We  are  clarifying  what  we  have 
done  in  the  committee. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  as 
amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  5,  line  11,  strike  out  “(11)”  and 
insert  “(10)”. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  H.R.  12298  offered  by  Mr. 
Findley:  Page  2,  line  13,  strike  lines  13 
through  25  and  page  3,  line  1,  strike  lines  1 
through  14  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

“(4)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  proviso  fol¬ 
lowing  subsection  (s),  “subsections  (d)  and 

(e)  and  for  payment  of  United  States  obli¬ 
gations  involving  grants  under  subsection 

(f )  ”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “this  sec- 
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tion,  and  to  all  foreign  currencies  derived 
from  payments  of  interest  or  repayments  of 
principal  on  loans  made  under  this  section,”; 
and  (ii)  by  striking  out  the  second  proviso 
following  subsection  (s).” 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  action  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  reporting  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  extension  bill  which  is  now 
before  us,  the  other  body  has  taken  ac¬ 
tion  on  a  similar  bill  and,  in  my  opinion, 
has  made  several  worthwhile  improve¬ 
ments.  One  of  these  improvements  is 
embodied  in  the  amendment  which  I  now 
offer  for  your  consideration. 

The  language  in  this  amendment  is 
precisely  the  language  inserted  by  the 
other  body;  and  thinking  that  many 
members  may  not  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  examine  Calendar  No.  1402, 
which  is  the  Senate  committee  report,  I 
call  attention  to  the  report  on  page  28, 
the  section  headed  “Congressional  Con¬ 
trol  Over  Grants  and  Loan  Payments.” 
It  sets  forth  in  very  clear  English  ex¬ 
actly  what  this  amendment  would  ac¬ 
complish.  I  would  like  to  have  your  in¬ 
dulgence  to  read  this  section. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  pending  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  which  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  language  as  contained  in 
the  Senate  bill,  would  do  away  with  back¬ 
door  spending  in  this  program  and  bring 
such  spending  within  the  control  of  the 
Congress,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  would  do  away  with 
much  of  the  back-door  spending  of  this 
program  so  far  as  it  dealt  with  the  dis¬ 
position  of  U.S. -owned  foreign  curren¬ 
cies.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
comment. 

This  section  of  the  Senate  report 
states : 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  same  degree  of  control  over  grants 
of  U.S. -owned  foreign  currencies  as  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  regular  foreign  assistance  leg¬ 
islation  over  dollar  grants;  also  to  coordinate 
all  foreign  assistance  grants  and  to  assure 
that  grants  of  foreign  currencies  are  used  in 
place  of  dollar  grants  rather  than  being  sup¬ 
plementary  thereto.  Further  the  making  of 
such  grants  subject  to  congressional  appro¬ 
priation  control — 

Which  is  what  this  amendment  would 
do — 

will  not  only  require-  that  such  grants  be 
justified  before  a  congressional  committee 
but  will  also  have  the  effect  of  reimbursing 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  part  for 
the  cost  of  commodities,  the  sale  of  which 
generated  the  currencies  in  question. 

It  is  important  also  that  you  give  at¬ 
tention  to  the  next  paragraph: 

The  requirement  that  foreign  currencies 
derived  from  interest  payments  or  repay¬ 
ments  of  principal  on  Public  Law  480  loans 
be  subject  to  congressional  appropriation 
control,  likewise,  places  the  same  require¬ 
ment  on  such  foreign  currencies  as  are 
placed  on  dollar  appropriations  in  the  regu- 
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lax  foreign  assistance  legislation.  Once  the 
interest  or  loan  repayment  is  made  the  cur¬ 
rencies  no  longer  are  restricted  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  original  sale  agreements  and 
accordingly  should  be  treated  as  any  other 
U.S. -owned  currency. 

In  brief,  my  amendment  would  require 
congressional  appropriation  before 
grants  of  any  U.S.-owned  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  can  be  made  under  title  I  agree¬ 
ments.  It  is  precisely  the  same  language 
adopted  by  the  other  body,  and  in  my 
opinion  would  do  a  lot  toward  bringing 
this  vast  but  little-understood  foreign 
aid  program  under  congressional  con¬ 
trol. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  further  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  this,  the  gentleman’s  pending 
amendment  seeks  to  correct  the  situa¬ 
tion  pointed  out  at  page  28  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  report,  that: 

Prom  the  inception  of  the  act  through  De¬ 
cember  31,  1963,  approximately  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  $2.5  billion  or  25.7  percent — 1  out 
of  ever  4  dollars’  worth — of  the  total  for¬ 
eign  currency  proceeds  from  title  I  sales 
have  been  granted  away,  all  without  con¬ 
gressional  appropriation  sanction. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

I  might  add  that  an  agreement  was 
just  announced  with  the  Congo  Govern¬ 
ment  involving  about  $5  million  under 
which  85  percent  of  the  currency  pro¬ 
ceeds — 85  percent  would  be  granted 
back  to  the  Congo  Government.  So  it 
is  85  percent  a  foreign  aid  appropriation, 
but  without  congressional  appropria¬ 
tions  sanction.  Perhaps  a  grant  was 
needed,  but  why  not  use  the  same  ap¬ 
propriations  route  that  is  used  for  regu¬ 
lar  foreign  aid? 

This  represents  the  latest  example  in 
the  long  series  of  -agreements  of  this 
sort.  They  are  actually  donations  in 
great  part  but  they  are  disguised  as 
sales. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
judgment  this  amendment  to  subject  all 
grants  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  to 
the  appropriations  process,  would  not  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

This  program,  the  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
gram  as  we  call  it,  was  enacted  about 
10  years  ago.  Since  that  time  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  has  had  discre¬ 
tionary  authority  to  use  accumulated 
foreign  currencies  in  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States,  ofttimes  for  mutual  defense 
purposes,  and  for  economic  development 
purposes,  and  without  recourse  to  con¬ 
gressional  appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  these  currencies  gen¬ 
erally  have  been  used  for  three  main  pur¬ 
poses:  grants  of  local  currencies  for  ec¬ 
onomic  development  purposes,  grants  or 
loans  of  local  currencies  received  from 


prior  loans  of  Public  Law  480  local  cur¬ 
rency,  and  grants  of  local  currencies  for 
mutual  defense  purposes,  an  authority 
that  has  been  used  extensively  to  support 
the  defense  budgets  of  Vietnam,  Taiwan, 
Korea,  and  many  other  countries.  With 
respect  to  the  mutual  defense  purpose, 
it  should  be  noted  that  any  provision 
requiring  appropriation  of  grants  of  lo¬ 
cal  currency  would  seriously  inhibit  the 
President’s  capacity  to  aid  our  allies  on 
the  active  fronts  of  the  cold  war. 

Would  we,  for  example,  willingly  im¬ 
pose  any  requirement  which  in  effect  tied 
the  hands  of  the  President  in  his  effort 
to  promote  U.S.  interests  in  Vietnam? 
For  in  South  Vietnam,  90  percent  of  lo¬ 
cal  currency  generated  under  title  I,  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  sales,  is  granted  to  support 
the  South  Vietnam  war  effort.  These 
funds  provide  nearly  20  percent  of  U.S. 
support  of  the  South  Vietnam  military 
budget.  Any  requirement  demanding 
appropriation  of  these  funds  would  in. 
ject  the  dangerous  elements  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  delay  in  a  struggle  where  the 
United  States  can  ill-afford  diminished 
efforts. 

In  Korea,  U.S.  grants  of  local  cur¬ 
rency  provided  a  preponderant  portion 
of  the  total  Korean  military  budget. 
These  funds  would  be  of  little  use  if  they 
were  subject  to  the  delays  and  uncertain¬ 
ties  awaiting  any  appropriations  meas¬ 
ure. 

The  proposal  to  subject  grants  of  local 
currency  to  the  appropriations  process 
would  not  only  impair  the  flexibility  re¬ 
quired  by  the  President  in  carrying  out 
his  foreign  policy;  it  would  further  in¬ 
hibit  the  effective  use  of  local  currencies 
to  hasten  economic  development  in 
countries  like  India,  where  the  United 
States  has  accumulated  vast  sums  of 
local  Indian  currency.  At  present, 
U.S. -owned  rupees  available  for  U.S.  uses 
in  India  total  nearly  $400  million.  If 
grants  of  these  funds  should  become  sub¬ 
ject  to  congressional  control  through  the 
appropriations  process,  and  grant  use  re¬ 
stricted,  we  can  reasonably  expect  these 
funds  to  grow  to  ever-increasing  levels  of 
unproductive  and  idle  accumulations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  any¬ 
one  in  America,  even  those  who  support 
this  amendment,  feels  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  using  these  foreign 
currencies  for  these  purposes. 

Now,  insofar  as  the  congressional  con¬ 
trol  of  these  currencies  is  concerned,  I 
feel  we  should  review  briefly  just  how 
these  currencies  are  accumulated. 

First  of  all,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  through  its  support  programs 
purchases  American  agricultural  surplus 
commodities.  Second,  it  sells  those  com¬ 
modities  to  countries  which  cannot  buy 
them  in  hard  currencies,  third,  these  cur¬ 
rencies  accumulate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  a  dollar 
that  moves  under  the  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
gram  that  has  not  already  been  appro¬ 
priated  by  Congress.  The  Congress  has 
control  over  the  appropriations  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
Congress  has  control  over  all  the  support 
programs.  Incidentally,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  program  there  would  have 
been  an  accumulation  of  wheat,  cotton, 


rice,  and  dairy  products  in  this  country 
that  would  have  made  their  management 
impossible.  . 

One  point  concerning  this  proposal 
should  be  made  perfectly  clear:  It  would 
result  in  reduced  Public  Law  480  sales, 
and  contribute  to  increased  U.S.  farm 
surpluses.  As  we  all  know,  this  program 
is  vital  to  the  health  of  our  Nation’s 
agriculture.  To  cite  just  one  example  of 
the  enormous  impact  of  this  program  on 
our  domestic  economy,  in  fiscal  year 
1964,  wheat  shipments  abroad  under 
Public  Law  480  accounted  for  43  out  of 
100  bushels  of  wheat  harvested  by  U.S. 
fanners  the  preceding  year.  I  for  one 
would  not  wish  to  support  any  proposal 
which  would  harm  so  seriously  our  Na¬ 
tion’s  agricultural  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  these  commodities 
go  into  the  control  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  are  sold,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  appropriations  process 
should  end. 

These  commodities  remain  commodi¬ 
ties  until  they  are  sold,  and  they  are  not 
sold  for  American  dollars;  they  are  sold 
for  foreign  currency  which  I  think 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  appropria¬ 
tions  process.  This  amendment  would 
hamstring  a  program  that  has  worked 
well  for  10  years.  It  has  given  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower,  President  Kennedy, 
and  President  Johnson  the  authority 
and  the  flexibility  which  they  use  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

May  I  say  to  those  who  are  from  farm 
States  that  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  say  we  are  going  to  charge  these  funds 
and  these  appropriations,  whatever  you 
want  to  call  these  accumulated  foreign 
currencies,  up  to  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  If  we  ever  do  that  then  we  are 
making  this  a  foreign  aid  program  pri¬ 
marily,  and  not  an  agricultural  program. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  our 
support  programs?  Are  we  going  to  get 
rid  of  them?  Are  we  going  to  get  out 
of  the  business  of  supporting  farm  com¬ 
modities?  This  program  has  worked 
well  in  the  national  interest;  it  has 
worked  well  in  the  interest  of  American 
agriculture.  I  hope  my  friends  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  not 
try  to  create  what  amounts  to  a  double 
appropriation. 

This  amendment  should  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  particularly 
would  like  to  address  my  remarks  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  May  I 
say  that  which  he  has  recited  in  history 
is  correct,  but  he  did  not  recite  all  of  the 
history  of  the  use  of  foreign  currencies. 
What  we  are  doing  here  is  making  an  ex¬ 
ception  on  the  use  of  foreign  currency. 
In  most  of  the  other  programs  where  for¬ 
eign  currencies  are  used  they  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Congress,  this  House, 
as  to  how  they  shall  be  used.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  control  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  the  appropria- 
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tions  there.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  I 
for  one  would  never  disturb  that.  I  am 
for  Public  Law  480.  I  introduced  one  of 
the  original  bills  to  feed  hungry  people. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  let  food  spoil  in 
warehouses  so  long  as  there  are  hungry 
people  in  the  world.  However,  there  is  a 
responsibility  for  this  House  to  exercise 
this  control  over  appropriations.  I  think 
it  is  true  that  you  cannot  separate  for¬ 
eign  currencies  from  American  cash  be¬ 
cause  they  are  purchasing  with  our 
dollars,  they  are  a  part  of  the  funds  that 
we  have  to  operate  on.  Whether  we  are 
operating  on  dollars  or  currencies,  it  is 
still  an  asset  to  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  our  responsibility  as  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  have  some  control.  Let  us  not 
get  this  into  a  question  of  whether  the 
Appropriations  Committee  shall  do  it.  I 
say  it  is  a  matter  of  whether  or  not  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  has  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  difficult  to  cover 
this  subject  in  5  minutes,  and  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  be  granted  additional 
time.  He  is  making  a  fine  statement. 
The  gentleman  is  correct,  in  cases  when 
these  funds  are  used  for  governmental 
functions.  In  that  instance  they  should 
be  appropriated  and,  in  fact,  they  are. 
If  the  CCC  has  an  account  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  in  a  foreign  country,  and  our 
State  Department  buys  such  currencies 
for  the  performance  of  Governmental 
functions  then  of  course  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  be  reimbursed 
by  the  State  Department  with  appropri¬ 
ated  funds.  We  do  not  deny  that  this  is 
a  matter  properly  within  the  scope  of 
the  appropriation  process. 

Mr.  BOW.  To  follow  through  on  what 
the  gentleman  has  said,  up  to  that  point 
I  think  we  are  in  agreement.  We  lose 
control  of  the  funds  once  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  turns  them  over 
without  control  on  how  they  can  be 
spent. 

Here  is  the  thing  that  concerns  me. 
We  used  to  hear  the  same  thing,  that 
these  are  just  foreign  currencies  and 
they  do  not  amount  to  much.  They  go 
all  over  the  world.  We  have  had  them  in 
England,  France,  Holland,  we  have  had 
them  every  place.  We  have  spent  them 
as  if  they  were  paper  money  out  of  some 
kind  of  printing  press.  We  have  said, 
“We  have  so  many  of  them,  let  us  get  rid 
of  them.”  We  have  bought  parks  with¬ 
out  much  regard  for  how  they  were  being 
used.  The  first  thing  we  knew,  the 
money  was  gone  and  we  did  not  have 
any  more  to  spend.  Now  we  are  taking 
hard  dollars  and  having  to  pay  expenses 
in  many  countries  with  hard  dollars, 
whereas  if  we  had  not  wasted  these  funds 
we  would  still  be  paying  our  expenses 
in  these  foreign  countries  with  foreign 
currencies.  I  think  the  Congress  has  a 
responsibility  to  see  that  these  foreign 
currencies  are  preserved  and  used  for  the 
best  interests  of  our  country.  I  do  not 
see  why  there  is  any  objection  to  per¬ 
mitting  that  to  be  done. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Albert,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bow  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  this  legislation  as  proposed  here 
does  carry  a  provision  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  advisory  congressional-exec¬ 
utive  committee  to  review  the  status  of 
foreign  currencies. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  right,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  things  I  object  to  in  this  bill, 
that  it  sets  up  a  new  system,  delegating 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  the  executive  and  ranking  mem¬ 
bers  of  committees.  It  seems  to  me  what 
we  have  done  here  is  take  away  some  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  power  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  absolute.  It  is  absolute  in  con¬ 
trol  over  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration.  It  is  absolute  in  its  control  over 
price  support  programs. 

Mr.  BOW.  My  objection  is  that  in 
this  instance  we  are  setting  up  a  new 
commission  to  point  out  how  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  superintend  the  use  of  these  funds. 
I  think  this  is  wrong.  I  think  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  the  one  that  should 
have  this  responsibility.  That  is  another 
objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Would  the  gentleman 
object  to  this  bill  if  this  commission  were 
not  created?  Does  the  gentleman  object 
to  doing  this  the  way  it  has  been  done 
during  the  past  10  years? 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes.  I  feel  we  do  not  con¬ 
trol  that  now  with  the  appropriations 
process  of  the  Congress,  and  I  object  to 
it.  But  I  will  say  that  if  it  should  not 
be  corrected,  I  am  going  to  support  the 
bill.  I  believe  in  the  480  program  and 
in  doing  it  this  way.  I  believe  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  believe  in 
the  legislative  process.  I  believe  we 
should  control.  That  is  why  I  think  we 
should  emphasize  this. 

I  opposed  this  bill  when  it  was  under 
consideration  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  simply  to  let  the  House  work  its 
will.  If  the  House  works  its  will  I  will 
bow  to  it.  I  hope  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Yoi'k.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  support  the  pending  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
because  I  think  that  is  the  right  thing  to 
do.  I  think  that  the  proper  committees 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  should  have 
rigid  control  over  the  expenditure  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  foreign  currencies  just  as 
they  do  over  our  dollars  in  every  instance. 
If  the  pending  amendment  does  not  pre¬ 
vail,  I  feel  that  the  distinguished  major¬ 
ity  leader  and  I  will  find  ourselves  on  the 
same  ground,  because  I  shall  then  offer 
an  amendment  which  would  keep  the 
entire  situation  in  status  quo. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  appreciate  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  suggestion.  I  am  glad  to  hear  him 
say  he  will  support  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  and  make  clear  that  that  is 
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a  proper  amendment.  I  think  that  will 
clarify  the  whole  question.  The  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  adopted  by  the  other  body. 
They  are  in  favor  of  it.  I  think  it  would 
be  helpful  if  we  adopt  it,  here  so  it  will 
not  be  in  conference  when  we  pass  the 
bill. 

I  would  suggest  this  is  a  good  amend¬ 
ment.  It  leaves  the  control  with  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  have 
delegated  in  the  past  too  much  of  our 
authority  from  time  to  time  to  the  execu¬ 
tive.  We  now  find  the  courts  trying  to 
interfere  with  our  responsibilities,  and 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  time  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  asserted  its  authority, 
which  authority  it  has  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution  to  control  the  finances  of  our 
country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  all  under¬ 
stand  just  what  this  amendment  pro¬ 
poses  to  do  to  the  bill.  This  amendment 
would  strike  out  the  provision  which  sets 
up  an  advisory  committee  composed  of 
Members  of  Congress — composed  of 
members  from  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress.  To  do  what?  To  take  these 
currencies  that  are  in  surplus  and  for 
which  now  we  seemingly  have  no  use — 
to  check  on  these  currencies  and  to  see 
if  it  may  not  be  possible  to  make  some 
use  of  these  currencies  that  are  accumu¬ 
lating  at  a  rate  that  Is  not  good  for  the 
country. 

This  is  not  backdoor  spending.  As  has 
been  explained  by  the  able  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  every  dime  of  money 
that  represents  foreign  currency  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations.  Every  dime  of  it  will  be 
appropriated  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  future  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past. 

Whenever  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  wants  some  of  these  foreign 
currencies  to  be  used  for  United  States 
uses  for  foreign  embassies  and  for  de¬ 
fense,  they  will  appropriate  that  money 
as  it  is  their  authority  to  do.  That  has 
been  done  in  the  past  and  it  will  be  done 
in  the  future. 

The  difference  of  opinion  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  we  believe  the  cur¬ 
rencies  that  have  already  been  accumu¬ 
lated  and  that  are  not  going  to  be  used 
for  foreign  uses  that  have  not  come  un¬ 
der  the  appropriation  procedures  should 
be  carefully  scrutinized  in  the  future  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past,  with  even 
more  congressional  control,  to  see  if  we 
cannot  make  better  use  of  those  foreign 
currencies. 

I  deplore  that  this  has  gotten  to  be  an 
argument  seemingly  between  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rooney]  a  great  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  and  the  gen- 
telman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow].  I  admire 
them.  I  want  them  to  have  the  same 
authority  in  the  future  that  they  have 
had  in  the  past.  They  have  been  good 
to  me.  I  am  going  to  go  to  them  in  the 
future  to  help  me  solve  other  problems. 
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There  is  no  question  of  unfriendliness 
here.  They  thing  this  is  backdoor  spend¬ 
ing.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  you, 
if  their  view  prevails,  they  lock  the  front 
door  on  us  and  will  not  let  us  go  through 
the  front  door.  What  I  am  afraid  of  is 
that  they  want  double  approval  of  ap¬ 
propriations.  They  tell  me  in  law  you 
canhot  be  held  for  double  jeopardy.  It 
would  seem  to  me,  we  ought  not  to  have 
these  funds  appropriated  twice.  I  think 
that  is  what  we  would  be  doing. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  with  humil¬ 
ity  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Florida  should  have  used  the  words 
“more  use”  rather  than  “better  use” 
when  he  spoke  of  these  foreign  curren¬ 
cies.  The  Agriculture  Committee’s  plan 
is  to  have  more  liberal  use  of  them  and 
not  better  use  of  them.  This  program 
might  be  used  to  set  up  buildings  all  over 
Kingdom  Come  and  which  we  cannot 
afford.  I  remember  the  time  that  we 
had  French  francs  and  Italian  lire  com¬ 
ing  out  of  our  ears.  We  are  now  using 
good  hard  American  dollars  to  maintain 
and  keep  going  many  things  that  we 
bought  with  those  foreign  currencies 
years  ago  in  Europe. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
distinguished  gentleman’s  words  are,  as 
usual,  eloquent  and  articulate,  but  I 
would  disagree  with  him. 

I  believe  our  purpose  here  is  to  follow 
the  Biblical  teaching, 

Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon 
earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt. 

We  have  so  many  currencies  that  they 
are  accumulating  moth  and  they  will 
corrupt  if  we  do  not  do  something  about 
them. 

I  cannot  envision  any  time  when  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  of  these  currencies 
to  take  care  of  all  the  needs  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee.  I  would  stake 
my  future  as  a  Congressman  on  that 
fact. 

There  are  provisions  to  keep  under  this 
bill  every  lira  and  every  rupee  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  needs. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whitten]  we  have  no  desire  to  take 
away  any  authority  from  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  that  we  have  been  making  loans 
in  most  of  these  countries  to  put  people 
into  the  feed  business,  to  increase  the 
number  of  cattle  raised,  which  products 
they  send  to  this  country?  Is  the  gen¬ 
tleman  aware,  or  was  he  before  today, 
that  we  are  making  loans  under  Public 
Law  480  so  that  they  can  put  in  dis¬ 
tributorships  for  American  agricultural 
machinery,  so  as  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  very  things  we  are  selling 
in  the  first  instance  because  of  a  surplus? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Matth¬ 
ews  was  given  permission  to  proceed 
for  an  additional  5  minutes.) 

Mr.  MATTHEWS,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  the  gentleman,  I  will  say  that 
I  always  listen  to  his  remarks.  He  made 
one  of  the  finest  talks  this  afternoon 
that  I  have  heard  in  a  long  time  about 
that  problem.  I  have  been  informed. 

We  must  balance  that  with  the  fact 
that  we  ship  most  of  our  wheat  produc¬ 
tion  in  some  years,  much  of  our  cotton 
production  in  some  years,  and  much  of 
our  rice  production  in  some  years  to 
these  countries.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  overall  good  of  the  country  we 
must  weigh  the  bad,  one  might  say, 
against  the  good. 

I  promise  the  gentleman  that  our  com¬ 
mittee  will  certainly  look  into  that  prop¬ 
osition. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
do  something  about  it?  That  is  the 
point.  I  am  going  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  before  long.  I  hope  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  support  it. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  will  listen,  with 
attention. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi  can  tell  us  whether 
he  is  referring  to  Public  Law  480  trans¬ 
actions  or  to  some  other  Export-Import 
Bank  transactions. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  referring  to  the 
Public  Law  480  transactions.  We  made 
a  Public  Law  480  deal  with  International 
Harvester,  with  John  Deere,  and  with 
Ralston  Purina.  We  have  made  a  Public 
Law  480  arrangement  with  Industrial 
Pecuaria,  a  Mexican  firm,  and  also  with 
a  textile  mill  in  Mexico.  We  have  made 
a  Public  Law  480  arrangement  with 
Purina  Limitada,  in  Colombia.  All  to  in¬ 
crease  our  domestic  farm  problems. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  From  what  countries 
is  meat  coming  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  From  practically  all 
of  them. 

The  gentleman  was  talking  about  live 
cattle,  which  is  prohibited,  but  we  are 
talking  about  canned  meat. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  There  is  no  argument 
about  canned  meat. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  say  that  if  these  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  were  controlled  again  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  or  reappropriated,  it  would  result 
in  fact  in  a  sort  of  double  jeopardy  type 
of  thing? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  As  I  look  at  this 
proposition,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
the  equivalent  of  every  dollar  of  these 
foreign  currencies  has  been  appropriated 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

These  currencies  left  for  the  uses  of 
Public  Law  480 — which  is  to  get  rid  of 
agricultural  surpluses  and  to  extend  our 
markets — I  believe  ought  not  to  come 


again  under  the  appropriations  proce¬ 
dures  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  say  that  whenever  there  are  other 
functions  of  Government,  as  there  have 
been  in  the  past,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  should  con¬ 
tinue. 

Actually,  this  proposition  is  nothing 
new.  All  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  bill 
is  to  try  to  make  sure  that  these  accumu¬ 
lated  currencies  are  better  used  under 
better  congressional  control. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  The  gentleman  would 
agree,  however,  that  these  accumulated 
foreign  currencies  are  in  fact  U.S.  assets 
as  such? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  will  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Suppose  the  Federal 
Government,  as  a  result  of  appropria¬ 
tions,  purchased  a  Federal  building  and 
at  some  given  time  in  the  future  wished 
to  sell  that  particular  asset — whether  it 
be  a  building  or  something  else — and  the 
proceeds  went  into  the  Treasury.  Would 
it  not  be  necessary  to  reappropriate  the 
funds  derived  frpm  that  sale  of  that 
asset?  Is  this  not  the  same  situation? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  the  same  thing.  I  think  the  funds 
would  have  to  be  appropriated,  but  I 
think  there  is  a  difference  there. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  If  you  reappropriate 
in  sum  and  substance  the  accumulated 
assets  of  these  foreign  currencies,  then  it 
would  be  in  fact  doing  the  same  thing  if 
you  were  obliged  to  reappropriate  the 
funds  from  the  sale  of  an  asset  originally 
pmchased  by  an  appropriation,  and  I 
cannot  see  the  difference. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  It  seems  to  me  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past  any  uses  of  these 
currencies  for  advance  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  missions  abroad  should 
come  under  the  appropriations  proce¬ 
dure,  but  when  these  currencies  are  there 
and  are  going  to  be  used  for  agricultural 
development  and  for  the  other  facets  of 
Public  Law  480  and  the  money  has  al¬ 
ready  been  appropriated  one  time,  it 
should  be  continued  in  the  future  as  it 
has  in  the  past  and  not  have  to  come 
under  the  appropriations  procedure 
again. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Does  it  not  come  down 
to  this:  We  make  appropriations  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  we 
authorize  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  to  sell  surplus  goods  for  foreign 
currencies.  We  authorize  the  use  of 
those  foreign  currencies  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses.  Does  it  not  come  down  to  almost 
the  same  thing  as  the  Marshall  plan 
when  we  permitted  foreign  countries  to 
sell  their  goods  and  use  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  with  the  United  States  having 
only  a  veto  power?  Does  it  not  come 
down  to  almost  the  same  thing  we  pro¬ 
vide  in  other  sections  of  this  same  law 
where  we  can  donate  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties?  We  have  provided  by  law  for  the 
purchase  of  these  commodities  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  for 
their  sale  abroad  and  for  their  general 
use.  Are  we  not  going  too  far  if  we  come 
back  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
not  with  funds  that  are  in  the  Treasury 
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but  which  belong  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  require  an  ac¬ 
counting  in  advance  of  every  little  proj¬ 
ect  we  might  seek  to  engage  in  anywhere 
in  the  world? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  In  my  opinion,  the 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amendment 
is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

(Mr.  MATTHEWS,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Bow,  was  permitted  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  talked 
about  double  jeopardy.  I  just  cannot  let 
that  pass.  When  the  gentleman  refers 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  exer¬ 
cising  its  constitutional  authority  on  ap¬ 
propriations  and  he  calls  that  jeopardy, 
I  do  not  think  the  people  are  in  jeopardy 
when  this  great  House  acts.  That  would 
be  the  first  jeopardy.  I  think  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  by  saying  they  should  not  have 
a  chance  to  come  back  here  again  to  the 
Congress  for  authority  on  how  the  funds 
should  be  used,  is  showing  some  possible 
fear  that  this  Congress  will  not  act  prop¬ 
erly  or  perhaps  will  act  carelessly.  Just 
what  is  wrong  with  the  appropriations 
process?  Why  not  come  back  and  let  us 
determine  it  here?  It  has  been  said  some 
of  these  excess  and  surplus  funds  can  be 
used  to  buy  arms  and  they  would  go  to 
Vietnam  to  help  win  the  war.  Is  there 
any  reason  at  all  why  if  it  should  go  to 
help  buy  arms  and  vehicles  of  war,  that 
the  great  Congress,  with  the  people  we 
have  here  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  other  committees  of  the 
House,  should  not  take  a  look  at  it?  Or 
are  we  going  to  let  the  people  who  are 
operating  foreign  aid  programs  begin  to 
make  the  investments?  These  curren¬ 
cies  are  just  as  much  dollars  as  the  green¬ 
backs  that  we  have  here.  The  gentleman 
really  does  not  feel  it  is  a  jeopardy  to 
have  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
take  a  look  at  this,  does  he? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
find  it  so  disagreeable  to  disagree  with 
my  beloved  friend.  When  I  was  first 
elected  to  the  Congress  he  came  to  the 
city  of  Gainesville,  my  hometown,  a 
beautiful  area  of  ferns  and  palms  and 
azaleas,  and  welcomed  me  to  the  Con¬ 
gress.  I  love  him,  but  we  just  do  not 
agree  on  this  particular  matter.  In  my 
opinion,  what  you  are  saying  in  effect  is 
like  when  a  man  asks  a  beautiful  lady  to 
marry  him  and  she  says  yes.  It  would 
seem  rather  unnecessary  to  ask  her  again 
and  have  her  say  yes  a  second  time.  In 
my  opinion,  what  you  are  saying  is  you 
have  to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri¬ 
ations  two  times.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  go  once,  but  however  much  I  love 
the  gentleman  I  do  not  think  you  should 
make  me  go  twice,  although  I  am  not 
above  doing  it  if  I  have  to  do  so. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

(Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 


Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  earlier  in  this  discussion  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  a  program  that  did  not  have  any 
supervision  from  any  level  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  either  executive  or  legislative. 
And  I  said  then  that  it  is  high  time  that 
somebody  looked  after  the  money  that 
the  taxpayers  put  into  this  480  program. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  can¬ 
not  yield  at  this  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  just  intend  to  ask  if 
the  gentleman  will  identify  the  program 
he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  The 
gentleman  was  here.  We  were  talking 
about  the  Athens  market  project  and  the 
$3  million  that  had  been  squandered 
there.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  yield 
further;  the  gentleman  heard  this  be¬ 
fore. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  surprised  that 
members  of  the  committee  have  not 
heard  about  the  wasteful  conduct  of 
many  of  the  programs  under  the  480  pro¬ 
gram,  and  I  intend  to  bring  them  to  the 
attention  of  this  Committee.  I  just  want 
to  make  this  one  point:  Eliminate  the 
discrimination  that  is  being  practiced 
against  the  uses  of  this  money  by  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens.  It  is  true  that  we  appro¬ 
priate  money  for  the  CCC  program  for 
price  supports.  But  when  those  com¬ 
modities  are  converted  to  soft  currencies, 
if  our  Government  wants  to  use  them,  if 
our  Embassy  wants  to  use  them,  if  our 
military  wants  to  use  them,  they  have  to 
be  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  And 
that  accounts  for  only  20  percent  of  the 
moneys  that  go  into  this  program.  But 
the  vast  amount  of  80  percent  of  the 
money  that  goes  into  this  program  is  the 
money  that  is  used  for  foreign  country 
purposes,  and  that  is  not  subject  to  a 
second  appropriation.  Why  do  you  want 
to  discriminate  against  American  uses 
by  turning  over,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel, 
80  percent  of  these  billions  of  dollars  for 
use  by  foreign  countries  without  any 
check  by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  had  a  glaring  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  exact  matter  to  which  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is 
referring  in  connection  with  the  annual 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  recently  in 
this  very  year.  The  State  Department 
came  to  us  and  stated  that  they  wanted 
$12  million  in  foreign  currencies  to  save 
the  Nubian  monuments  in  the  River  Nile, 
at  Abu-Simbel,  which  would  be  drowned 
by  Khrushchev  and  Soviet  money  in 
digging  the  Aswan  Dam.  The  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  turned  it 
down.  This  House  of  Representatives 
unanimously  approved  that  action.  The 
bill  then  went  to  the  other  body.  The 
appropriations  committee  of  the  other 
body  appropriated  nothing  for  such  pur¬ 
pose  and  neither  did  the  other  body. 
Now  what  do  you  suppose  is  happening? 
They  expect  to  use  moneys  under  this 
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very  Public  Law  480  program,  without 
the  appropriation  process  by  Congress, 
and  give  it  to  Nasser  to  save  these  mon¬ 
uments  which  should  have  been  saved 
by  the  private  subscriptions  of  dilettantes 
in  the  first  place,  and  not  with  Ameriacn 
taxpayers’  money. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
page  12  of  the  committee  report  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  glaring  example  of  all. 
You  will  find  there  that  $140,613,000  was 
granted  under  title  I,  foreign  currencies, 
to  the  Communist  Government  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  of  all  things,  for  economic  devel¬ 
opment — $140  million. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I 
agree,  that  is  a  very  shocking  revelation. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  compliment  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  who  is  in  the 
well.  I  think  one  of  the  most  important 
points  of  information  he  brought  out  a 
moment  ago  was  when  he  said  that  ap¬ 
proximately  20  percent  of  these  soft  cur¬ 
rencies  have  to  be  appropriated  if  used 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
military,  but  as  to  the  other  80  percent, 
they  are  able  to  give  it  away  at  will, 
anywhere  they  please.  I  believe  this 
represents  a  most  valid  point  for  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  contribu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Committee  will  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  observation? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  It  might  interest  the 
members  of  the  Committee  to  know  that 
early  in  the  session  this  Congress  voted 
by  a  rather  overwhelming  majority  to 
stop  the  travel  of  Members  of  Congress. 
It  was  done  under  the  pretext  at  that 
time — and  some  of  us  did  not  enter  into 
the  fray  because  of  the  personalities  that 
were  involved — that  a  certain  Member 
of  Congress  had  traveled  and  had  used 
the  money  unwisely  we  will  say  out  of 
the  so-called  foreign  currencies,  soft  cur¬ 
rencies,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it — 
counterpart  funds — but  actually  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  stopping  of  the  travel  of 
Members  of  Congress  was  that  too  many 
Members  of  Congress  were  finding  out 
what  was  happening  to  American  funds 
overseas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
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(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.)  _ 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
always  been  my  observation  that  when 
we  do  not  want  anyone  going  over  the 
books  that  perhaps  there  is  a  little  some¬ 
thing  to  hide. 

Much  has  been  said  here  about  the 
need  to  exercise  discretion  and  judgment 
in  these  programs.  But,  let  me  make  one 
or  two  things  plain  which  I  think  have 
not  been  made  clear  up  to  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations  of  Agriculture  for 
a  number  of  years.  Our  committee  does 
not  have  control  of  the  appropriations 
for  the  CCC  and  its  various  activities  in 
advance. 

Our  Committee  on  Appropriations  un¬ 
der  the  law  picks  up  the  tab  after  the 
money,  after  the  commodities  are  gone. 

May  I  say  to  my  good  friends  that 
there  is  no  one  more  interested  in  agri¬ 
culture  than  those  who  might  differ  with 
me  on  this  particular  point.  But  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  broke, 
b-r-o-k-e,  and  you  are  going  to  be  asked 
for  over  $1  billion  by  February  of  next 
year,  and  there  is  no  way  around  it. 

Furthermore,  some  talk  as  if  this  for¬ 
eign  currency  does  not  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.  But  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  are  farm  commodities  into  which 
we  have  put  $11  billion  and  given  them 
away  insofar  as  return  in  cash  to  our 
Treasury  is  concerned.  What  we  have 
received,  is  currency  of  the  recipient 
country,  which  stays  there  subject  to 
agreement  as  to  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  refer  to  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  as  though  it  is  wastepaper;  of 
course,  you  cannot  go  into  a  store  and 
spend  it  here.  Of  course  we  know  that 
it  is  a  medium  of  exchange  and  whatnot. 
But  in  the  country  where  we  have  used 
our  hard-paid-for  commodities  to  gen¬ 
erate  foreign  currencies;  that  is,  their 
local  currency,  that  is  real  currency  to 
them. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  I  say  we  need  to  review  this 
program.  This  information  wa§  placed 
in  the  Record  of  August  17,  1964,  and 
I  am  going  to  see  that  it  is  in  the  Record 
of  today’s  debate  on  this  legislation. 

Our  Committee  on  Appropriations 
through  its  investigating  process  had  to 
conduct  an  investigation  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  this  information  because  it  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  it  from  any  other  source. 
We  have  it  here  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  these  very,  very  poor 
people  in  these  foreign  countries  that  we 
are  assisting.  Let  us  see  who  some  of 
them  are.  This  is  information  that  any 
committee  handling  this  program  an¬ 
nually  should  learn  about.  We  have  a 
great  deal  of  problems  with  respect  to 
beef  and  meat  imports.  Do  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  know  where  these 
products  come  from  in  these  foreign 
countries?  Well,  there  is  International 
Packers,  Ltd.,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  which  is 
located  in  Argentina;  Swift,  Armour,  La 
Blanca,  and  Provita,  also  located  in  Ar¬ 
gentina;  the  King  Ranch  of  Kingsville, 
Tex.,  which  has  a  similar  operation  lo¬ 


cated  in  Argentina;  the  Chase  Interna¬ 
tional  Investment  Corp.  of  New  York 
City;  American  Factors  Associates,  Ltd., 
of  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  J.  H.  Whitney  & 
Co.  of  New  York  City;  Elders-G.  M.  Co„ 
Ltd.;  Intercontinental  Meat  Traders, 
Inc.,  Ltd.,  of  Brisbane,  Australia,  which 
is  a  subsidiary  of  Intercontinental  Meat' 
Traders,  Inc.,  Chicago,  HI.;  the  King 
Ranch  Australia,  Ltd.,  associate  of  the 
King  Ranch  in  Texas;  Mr.  Art  Linklet- 
ter  and  Mr.  Allen  T.  Chase;  the  Ralston 
Purina  Co. ;  the  International  Foods 
Corp.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Al¬ 
berti  Foods,  Inc.,  Chicago,  of  which  L. 
K.  Alberti,  Jr.,  a  U.S.  citizen,  is  presi¬ 
dent;  Mr.  Adam  Smith,  of  Miami,  Fla.; 
the  United  Food  Co.  of  Boston;  the  Ral¬ 
ston  Purina  Co.  located  in  Honduras; 
and  many  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  investigation  dis¬ 
closes  this.  This  does  not  come  under 
this  particular  bill. 

We  are  now  providing  766  U.S.  tech¬ 
nicians  employed  overseas  in  many 
places  including  the  area  where  these 
U.S.  investment  companies  are  operating 
to  help  them  with  agricultural  programs. 
We  have  trained  some  3,800  foreigners 
in  this  country. 

The  point  I  make  is  this :  However  you 
feel  about  these  sundry  other  programs, 
in  this  instance  you  are  dealing  with 
Public  Law  480  funds.  We  have  gotten 
that  currency  by  paying  for  those  agri¬ 
cultural  products  to  our  producers,  we 
have  sold  them  in  these  foreign  countries 
for  their  currency.  In  instance  after 
instance  in  Mexico  and  several  other 
countries  we  have  made  loans  for  feed 
production  and  for  feed  storage  and 
their  imports  to  the  United  States  of 
meat  and  beef  have  increased  greatly, 
about  370  percent  in  Mexico  over  a  5- 
year  period.  Yes,  with  all  the  problems 
we  have  in  the  textile  industry,  under 
Public  Law  480  we  have  money  coming 
from  cotton,  which  we  have  in  surplus, 
we  go  to  Mexico  and  we  are  making 
Public  Law  480  loans  of  $258,000  to  put 
them  in  the  textile  business.  Not  only 
that,  but  we  have  decided  all  these 
Americans  who  are  operating  in  Mexico 
cannot  really  compete  with  themselves 
in  the  United  States  with  this  Mexican 
machinery.  It  always  breaks  down,  and 
it  is  hard  to  get.  So  we  take  Public 
Law  480  commodities  paid  for  with 
American  dollars,  and  sell  them  for 
Mexican  currency.  So  we  make  foreign 
currency  loans  to  John  Deere  and  In¬ 
ternational  Harvester  so  they  can  pro¬ 
vide  American  machinery  to  U.S.  com¬ 
petitors  in  Mexico.  I  am  not  going  to 
call  names  here,  but  it  is  my  informa¬ 
tion  that  many  other  people  here  in 
Washington  are  now  seeking  land  in 
Mexico.  We  will  have  to  appropriate 
more  money  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  we  will  generate  more 
surpluses,  which  we  can  use  to  further 
put  ourselves  in  trouble. 

The  details  are  here  under  an  investi¬ 
gation  by  our  committee  staff,  headed 
by  a  man  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  the  facts  are  as  I  have 
presented,  whether  you  have  followed  me 
or  not.  I  cannot  give  all  the  details  in 
my  limited  time,  but  if  this  does  not  give 
you  a  belief  that  we  need  somebody  to 


ride  herd  on  these  loans  and  grants  I  do 
not  know  what  it  would  take.  No  one  is 
saying  we  want  to  destroy  480,  I  say  it 
is  a  must,  but  we  are  destroying  it  if  it 
is  not  properly  handled. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  the 
fact  that  the  issue  here  is  not  whether 
the  Appropriations  Committee  shall  con¬ 
trol  this  matter  of  expenditures.  The 
issue  is  clear:  Is  the  Congress  going  to 
control  the  issue  of  these  valuable  cur¬ 
rencies  that  cost  billions  upon  billions 
of  dollars,  or  are  you  going  to  let  the 
bureaucrats  downtown  do  it? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  absolutely.  The  subcommittee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  all  the 
work  it  wishes  and  possibly  can  take  care 
of;  but  in  this  instance  our  investigation 
shows  that  we  in  the  United  States  are 
putting  ourselves  out  of  business  with  our 
own  programs.  These  480  funds  have 
not  been  used  directly,  but  have  been 
used  “to  help  promote  production.” 

We  have  other  programs  in  Mexico 
where  we  have  provided  credit  so  they 
could  farm,  U.S.  style.  Now  we  have 
Mexico  underselling  us  around  the  world 
in  cotton,  cattle,  and  in  other  things.  It 
is  in  that  area  where  they  are  making 
use  of  many  of  these  Public  Law  480 
funds.  Read  the  Record. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  . 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit¬ 
ten]  and  the  other  Members  of  the  House 
who  have  spoken  in  favor  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

Surely  it  is  about  time  that  this  Con¬ 
gress  start  doing  something  about  this 
problem  which  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  has  explained  so  thoroughly  and 
expertly. 

I  had  some  experience  in  this  field 
when  I  went  through  a  number  of  years 
ago  and  discovered  there  that  our  Public 
Law  480  money  had  enriched  the  director 
who  was  handling  this  fund  to  the  tune 
of  a  good  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  He  owned  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  and  he  had  business  houses  all 
over  the  plaee. 

I  got  the  lowdown  on  the  gentleman. 
His  name  was  Mr.  Neal.  He  had  been 
there  12  years,  and  what  abuses  that  gen¬ 
tleman  had  carried  on  with  this  Public 
Law  480  money.  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
going  to  resign  and  he  said  no.  I  said, 
“All  right,  then,  I  will  have  you  fired,” 
and  I  got  that  job  done. 

That  is  a  good  example  of  what  has 
been  going  on  in  too  many  places  in  this 
world.  I  support  the  gentleman  and 
hope  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  I  have 
pointed  out  already  examples  of  where 
we  are  putting  ourselves  in  trouble  by 
financing  the  development  of  competitive 
industries  abroad.  But  this  amendment 
is  so  the  Congress  can  know  what  is  hap¬ 
pening.  I  know  this  bill  provides  for  an 
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advisory  commission,  but  there  should  be 
a  regular  year-after-year  detailed  review 
of  proposals  and  actions. 

*  Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Has  not  the  gentleman 
gone  to  the  Department  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  what  he  is  discussing? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  have  called  on 
the  Department  to  cooperate  with  our 
investigators  in  getting  an  investigation. 
They  are  just  halfway  through  with  it. 
Goodness  knows  how  much  more  we  will 
have,  when  we  finish. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  is  in 
sympathy  with  it,  does  he  not  think  it  is 
better  to  get  it  from  an  administrative 
agency? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  have.  In  fact, 
they  helped  us  to  get  up  this  informa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Has  the  gentleman 
made  it  public? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  are  right  in  the 
midst  of  it.  I  put  that  which  we  have, 
before  the  House  on  August  17.  You  will 
find  the  information  in  the  Record. 

I  believe  in  this  program.  I  believe 
the  best  way  to  keep  it  is  to  keep  it  clean, 
and  the  best  way  to  keep  it  clean  is  to 
take  a  look  at  it  regularly. 

Mi's.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  completely  oppose  this 
amendment,  for  many  reasons.  While 
I  reserve  my  opinion  as  far  as  certain 
features  of  Public  Law  480  are  concerned, 
I  think  it  is  apparent  that  many  of  those 
who  oppose  foreign  aid  usually  support 
this  Public  Law  480  program.  This 
makes  the  proposition  before  the  House 
somewhat  ridiculous.  By  proposing  to 
saddle  the  burden  of  the  Public  Law  480 
program  upon  the  back  of  foreign  aid, 
some  Members  apparently  hope  to  kill 
both  with  one  blow. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  House  that 
the  surpluses  we  are  talking  about  are 
all  owned  and  already  paid  for  by  the 
United  States.  This  fact  was  brought 
out  in  the  committee  report.  Conse¬ 
quently,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
have  to  appropriate  dollars  for  each  and 
every  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  the  for¬ 
eign  currencies  generated  by  these  sur¬ 
pluses.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  needs — and  currently  has — some 
measure  of  flexibility  in  using  those  cur. 
rencies  pursuant  to  broad  policies  laid 
down  by  the  Congress.  We  must  allow 
him  to  keep  this  flexibility  if  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  be  successful  and  achieve  its 
goals. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  have  com¬ 
pletely  lost  sight  of  the  issue  before  the 
House.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
you  are  for  Public  Law  480  or  not.  It  is 
a  question  of  whether  you  are  in  favor 
of  changing  the  law  so  that  all  these 
agreements  must  be  approved  in  detail 
before  the  expenditure  is  made. 

Several  speakers  have  already  stated 
they  were  opposed  to  this  extension,  and 
they  probably  would  be  against  any  ex¬ 


tension  of  the  program.  Most  of  them 
have  historically  opposed  the  entire  480 
program. 

Several  of  those  who  supported  this 
amendment  said  they  were  in  favor  of 
the  extension  of  the  basic  program  and 
that  they  believed  in  the  program  as  most 
of  the  House  unquestionably  does. 
Therefore,  if  we  are  to  continue  the  pro¬ 
gram,  then  the  question  is — how  do  you 
continue  it  in  a  really  effective  manner? 

What  is  involved  in  this  program? 
Nobody  seems  to  have  recognized  the 
fact  that  what  we  do  in  this  program  is 
to  make  agreements  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  before  any  goods  or  currency  are 
spent  and  before  any  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  are  shipped  we  must  make  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  recipient  country  and  spell 
out  the  way  in  which  we  are  going  to 
use  the  proceeds  from  this  sale. 

If  we  are  required  to  come  here  and 
get  a  specific  appropriation  of  cruzeiros, 
pesos,  rupees,  or  any  other  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  for  every  item  for  which  it  can  be 
spent  before  we  can  sign  the  agreement 
with  that  foreign  nation,  just  how  many 
agreements  do  you  think  would  be  signed 
and  just  how  much  of  our  agricultural 
products  do  you  think  would  be  moved? 

The  next  to  the  last  gentleman  who 
spoke  pointed  out  that  we  had  to  have 
this  program  to  move  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  We  all  recognize  that.  We  have 
the  surpluses.  They  are  either  going  to 
cost  us  money  for  storing  them  at  home, 
or  we  are  going  to  move  them  where 
they  can  be  used.  Under  our  law  we 
have  a  series  of  priorities.  If  we  can  use 
these  products  to  get  something  that  the 
United  States  needs,  we  have  to  use  them 
that  way  first.  If  we  cannot  get  any¬ 
thing  we  need  in  exchange  for  our  com¬ 
modities,  then  we  must  give  them  to  cer¬ 
tain  preferred  needy  people  in  the  United 
States.  Indians  and  school  lunches 
come  in  this  second  category.  Then  if 
we  do  not  have  any  need  for  it  for  Indi¬ 
ans,  wards  of  the  Government,  or  for 
school  lunches  and  the  like,  then  we  can 
give  them  to  any  needy  person  in  the 
United  States  who  is  properly  certified 
by  the  local  agencies.  Then  and  only 
after  we  find  that  we  do  not  have  any 
need  for  them  for  any  needy  person  in 
the  United  States,  then,  and  only  then, 
they  can  be  used  for  needy  people 
abroad.  That  is  the  way  the  priorities 
are  set  up  on  the  use  of  these  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.  Is  it  not  bet¬ 
ter  to  use  them  that  way  than  to  let 
them  be  kept  in  storage  and  have  to  pay 
storage  charges?  That  is  what  we  do  by 
Public  Law  480 — we  use  them  in  that 
manner.  We  then  accumulate  foreign 
currencies,  many  of  which  we  cannot  use 
unless  we  have  some  authority  to  do  it. 
But  we  have  approximately  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  invested  in  these  foreign  currencies 
now. 

Now  simply  to  allow  them  to  lie 
around  in  foreign  banks — and  they  are 
not  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States — they  are  in  foreign  banks  and 
not  a  bit  of  this  currency  is  here — not  a 
bit  of  it  is  in  dollars  in  the  U.S.  Treas¬ 
ury — and  that  is  all  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  can  appropriate — dollars 
out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury;  it  cannot 


appropriate  cattle  nor  wheat  nor  corn¬ 
starch.  It  can  only  appropriate  dollars 
and  it  cannot  appropriate  them  out  of 
the  Bank  of  India  but  must  appropriate 
them  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  None  of  these  currencies  are 
dollars  and  none  of  them  are  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  -They  cannot  be  appropriated 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

So  we  seek  to  have  some  kind  of  legis¬ 
lative  control  just  as  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  suggested  we  should 
have.  What  we  propose  is  that  we  have 
some  kind  of  oversight  committee  in 
which  this  Congress  is  represented  and 
which  there  will  be  legislative  represen¬ 
tation  to  make  some  decision  as  to  how 
we  can  use  these  surplus  currencies, 
which  are  surplus  commodities  They  are 
commodities.  They  are  not  money,  they 
are  commodities.  We  propose  to  use 
these  commodities  in  a  way  that  will  be 
mutually  helpful  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  recipient  country. 

Under  the  existing  law,  as  it  stands, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  can 
use  these  surplus  commodities. 

We  have  suggested  here  that  we  have 
an  advisory  committee  on  which  the 
Congress  will  be  represented.  Is  there 
anything  so  wrong  in  that?  Are  we 
taking  away  from  the  Congress  some 
rights?  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  the 
congressional  representation  here  comes 
from  both  the  majority  and  the  minority, 
and  from  the  House  and  from  the  Senate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  may  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  provide  that  both 
Houses  shall  be  represented  on  this  ad¬ 
visory  committee.  Is  that  not  bringing 
these  activities  under  some  kind  of  legis¬ 
lative  scrutiny,  a  scrutiny  that  you  can 
understand — because  you  can  walk  in 
through  the  door  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  you  can  get  any  report 
that  we  have. 

You  can  come  to  our  meetings  any 
time  you  want  to.  We  hold  no  secret 
hearings  and  we  publish  our  reports  and 
findings.  We  sent  our  counsel  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  only  yester¬ 
day,  to  try  to  see  this  report  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  referred. 
We  have  not  seen  it  yet.  You  have  not 
seen  it.  Unless  you  are  a  member  of  that 
committee  you  are  not  about  to  see  it, 
my  friends. 

If  the  Congress  wants  to  see  these 
things,  you  had  better  put  them  under 
the  control  of  a  committee  which  opens 
its  doors  to  the  Congress  and  not  some¬ 
where  where  they  will  be  clouded  with  a 
cloak  of  secrecy,  administrative  security 
of  some  kind. 

Yes,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
read  from  that  report.  He  read  14 
names  of  companies  he  said  borrowed 
money  under  Public  Law  480  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  In  Australia.  -  There  has  never 
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been  one  dime — not  one  dime — of  Public 
Law  480  money  in  Australia.  There  have 
never  been  any  Public  Law  480  sales  in 
Australia.  There  could  not  be  a  bit  of 
Public  Law  480  money  in  Australia. 

He  read  14  names  of  companies — I 
counted  them — which  he  said  borrowed 
money  to  go  into  business  in  competition 
with  American  firms  in  Australia. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  wish  to  correct  the 
gentleman’s  statement.  I  did  not  say 
that  they  borrowed  money.  I  listed 
those  wlio  benefited,  and  those  in  other 
channels.  I  carefully  listed  those  who 
borrowed  under  Public  Law  480.  I  did 
not  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  sorry,  of  course,  I 
may  have  misunderstood  the  gentleman. 
But  I  counted  the  names.  He  named 
14  which  he  said  were  from  Australia. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Let  us  correct  the 
Record,  then.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  so. 
If  I  said  so  I  was  incorrect.  I  referred 
to  them  as  being  ones  which  benefited 
from  various  aspects  of  this  program. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  fine.  Let  us 
say  that  we  might  name  140  firms  in  the 
United  States  which  had  borrowed  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 
They  would  not  be  helped  by  Public  Law 
480,  but  there  would  be  some  implica¬ 
tion  that  they  were. 

We  cannot  get  the  report.  We  can¬ 
not  read  the  report.  We  cannot  iden¬ 
tify  how  the  Australian  firms  got  Public 
Law  480  money,  because  there  was  never 
a  dollar  of  Public  Law  480  money  in 
Australia,  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  not  let  you  see,  or  let  me 
see,  the  report  from  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  speaks. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  there  is  too 
much  misunderstanding  about  Public 
Law  480.  All  we  have  to  spend  are  the 
foreign  currencies  that  have  been  traded 
for  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 
We  have  surpluses  of  these  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies,  exactly  as  we  do  of  the  com¬ 
modities,  and  what  we  are  now  talking 
about  are  the  surpluses. 

We  do  not  wish  to  have  them  dis¬ 
sipated  by  inflation.  Inflation  is  taking 
place  in  most  of  these  countries,  and  at 
the  rate  of  1,300  percent  in  the  past  10 
years  in  one  of  the  largest  countries  in 
which  we  are  spending  this  money. 
Rather  than  let  these  assets  just  dis¬ 
appear,  it  has  been  our  thought  that  it 
would  be  better  to  engage  in  some  kind 
of  constructive  program  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Congress  could  come  into 
agreement  on  as  a  desirable  program. 
That  is  what  we  ask  you  to  do. 

As  a  practical  matter,  you  cannot  ap¬ 
propriate  these  currencies.  It  is  an¬ 
other  impossibility.  You  simply  cannot 
write  these  agreements  on  the  floor  of 
this  House.  These  are  agreements. 
They  are  negotiated,  just  like  we  ne¬ 
gotiate  treaties.  In  fact,  they  become 
treaties.  We  cannot  sit  here  and 
negotiate  these  things.  Even  behind  the 
closed  doors  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  it  seems  unlikely  that  such 
treaties  could  be  intelligently  negotiated. 
If  that  committee  should  negotiate  these 


treaties  you  would  not  know  about  it, 
because  you  do  not  know  what  goes  on 
behind  those  closed  doors  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee.  You  would  not 
learn  one  thing. 

You  will  leam  more  by  having  the  use 
of  these  currencies  brought  up  here  be¬ 
fore  an  advisory  committee,  where  we 
will  have  an  open-door  policy  such  as  we 
have  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

I  must  make  one  more  point.  The 
gentleman  complained  that  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  circumscribe  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  present  law  provides 
that  at  least  10  percent  of  these  funds 
shall  be  used  for  U.S.  Government  pur¬ 
poses.  They  are  all  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
propriations  process  now.  We  would  ex¬ 
actly  double  that  in  this  bill.  We  require 
that  20  percent  be  made  available  for 
such  uses. 

Did  we  have  any  animus  against  the 
Appropriations  Committee?  Were  we 
trying  to  undercut  the  Appropriations 
Committee?  Read  the  language.  We 
would  exactly  double  the  amount  which 
must  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Would  the  gentle¬ 
man  be  willing  to  have  this  group  report 
to  the  full  Committee  on  Agriculture? 
I  certainly  would  prefer  that  to  having 
an  advisory  committee.  I  make  the 
point  that  somebody  needs  to  review 
these  actions  and  to  know  the  whole 
story  and,  so  help  me,  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  anybody  who  has  or  does.  I  sup¬ 
plied  our  report  on  August  17  and  again 
today. 

Would  the  gentleman  be  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  amendment  of  this  kind? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  do  have  a  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Oversight 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Jones!.  Any  such  complaints  as  are 
sent  to  our  committee  have  been  given 
prompt  attention.  We  have  not  received 
any  such  complaints,  and  I  am  surprised 
to  hear  of  them  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min¬ 
utes.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
certainly  find  no  objection,  other  than 
the  very  problem  I  suggested  a  moment 
ago,  and  that  is  you  simply  cannot  write 
treaties,  you  simply  cannot  write  treaties 
with  a  large  body  of  people.  I  think 
probably  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  will 
better  express  the  view  of  the  committee. 
They  will  certainly  consult  with  the 
other  members.  Certainly  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve 
I  have  confidence  in  the  chairman  con¬ 
sulting  with  me  and  with  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee.  We  do  not  hold 
any  closed  sessions  but  hold  meetings 
where  everybody  knows  what  is  going 


on.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  represent  me,  and  if  I  do  not  like 
what  they  are  doing,  I  know  that  I  can 
express  myself  so  that  I  think  we  have 
a  much  more  efficient  operation  as  we 
have  provided  in  the  bill.  However,  we 
do  bring  these  uses  under  the  scrutiny 
of  the  Congress.  That  is  the  point  I 
want  to  make. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  must  make. 
The  gentleman  has  suggested  he  was 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  cut  down 
the  authority  for  the  Cooley  loans.  I 
want  to  read  you  what  the  law  says  now. 
It  says: 

Provided,  however.  That  no  such  loans 
shall  be  made  for  the  manufacture  of  any 
products  to  be  exported  to  the  United  States 
in  competition  with  products  produced  in 
the  United  States  or  for  the  manufacture 
or  production  of  any  commodity  to  be  mar¬ 
keted  in  competition  with  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  or  the  products 
thereof. 

If  you  can  write  any  language  that  is 
more  binding  than  that,  I  have  not  heard 
it.  If  in  fact  the  law  is  being  evaded, 
then  the  committee  with  all  of  these 
secret  investigators  ought  to  be  calling 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Department 
rather  than  simply  saying  “We  are  in¬ 
vestigating  it  and  we  will  report  to  you 
at  some  time  in  the  very  distant  future.” 
You  should  be  calling  it  to  their  atten¬ 
tion  if  you  know  the  law  is  being  violated, 
because  the  law  is  plain  and  there  is 
no  question  about  what  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  necessary 
number  of  words. 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  think  the  thing  we  are  overlook¬ 
ing  here  today  in  this  bill  is  this :  I  think 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
recognized  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
some  things  happening  in  the  use  of 
foreign  currencies  that  are  not  good.  I 
think  we  have  recognized  that,  and  in 
discussing  it  in  the  committee  we  have 
tried  to  approach  it  in  a  way  that  we 
thought  would  correct  the  things  that 
were  wrong.  In  the  bill,  beginning  on 
pages  2  and  3,  which  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  proposes  to  strike  out,  he  would 
undo  everything  that  the  committee  has 
done  after  thorough  deliberation.  Again 
I  say  we  recognize  that  Public  Law  480 
has  not  always  been  administered  in  the 
way  that  we  would  like  to  see  it  admin¬ 
istered.  We  have  attempted  to  correct 
that  by  setting  up  this  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  which  would  review  and  report  to  the 
President  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  on  the  way  that  these  funds 
would  be  spent.  I  think  we  must  do  this. 
I  think  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
brought  out  one  point  particularly,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  this  Congress  to 
anticipate — this  Congress  as  a  body  sit¬ 
ting  here  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives — to  anticipate  every  contingency 
that  would  arise  at  the  time  we  make  the 
agreements.  At  the  time  the  agreements 
are  signed  we  set  up  the  conditions  under 
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which  the  funds  will  be  used  and  we  say 
we  will  make  grants  or  loans,  or  we  will 
sell  surplus  commodities  for  reduced 
amounts  under  the  conditions  under 
which  the  sale  will  be  made. 

I  think  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  operate 
the  Public  Law  480  program,  which  I 
think  most  of  us  recognize  is  necessary 
under  the  agricultural  program  that  we 
have  at  the  present  time,  without  adopt¬ 
ing  this  bill.  We  do  know  that  we  ac¬ 
cumulate  surpluses  that  the  CCC  has.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  said,  we 
have  certain  priorities  as  to  how  these 
surpluses  shall  be  used.  We  try  to  use 
them  in  this  country.  Then  we  make 
them  available,  we  try  to  sell  them  under 
the  best  terms  possible,  or  at  least  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  committee  that  we 
sell  them  under  the  best  terms  possible 
for  the  benefit  of  this  country,  as  well 
as  to  make  the  commodities  available  to 
foreign  countries. 

Again  I  say,  if  you  are  going  to  try 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  this  after¬ 
noon  to  undo  everything  that  your  com¬ 
mittee  has  done  after  long  study,  we  will 
be  in  a  bad  way. 

We  had  long  hearings  on  this  bill.  We 
had  many  days  of  executive  meetings  of 
the  committee  to  try  to  arrive  at  the 
wording  setting  up  this  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee.  Again  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  composition  of  this  committee:  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  which  gets  into  the  foreign 
aid  program.  Then  we  have  the  chair¬ 
man  and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  as  well 
as  the  corresponding  members  of  the 
committee  in  the  other  body.  This  com¬ 
mittee  will  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
recommendations  to  correct  those  things 
that  have  brought  about  the  greatest 
amount  of  criticism. 

I  have  not  been  satisfied  with  the  way 
we  have  spent  some  of  the  money.  I 
have  not  been  satisfied  with  the  lack  of 
control  we  have  had.  But  I  think  that 
this  committee  offers  the  most  practical 
way  to  try  to  solve  this  matter.  We  can¬ 
not  do  it  here  in  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives.  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  power 
away  from  the  House,  but  there  should 
be  a  delegation  of  authority  and  I  know 
of  no  better  way  to  delegate  the  author¬ 
ity,  to  make  a  recommendation  to  the 
President  as  to  the  use  of  these  excess 
currencies  and  whether  grants  shall  be 
made,  than  this  committee.  So  I  think 
we  would  be  wise  to  vote  down  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Il¬ 
linois.  We  will  make  improvements.  I 
think  the  wording  we  have  here  is  a  vast 
improvement  over  what  we  have  had  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  not  the  gentleman  agree  that  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  as 
well  as  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  should  serve  on  this 
Advisory  Committee? 


Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  would  not 
say  that  they  should  not  serve  on  it. 
I  think  we  can  get  some  committees  too 
large.  You  have  on  this  committee  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development.  To  be  perfectly 
frank  with  the  gentleman,  the  greatest 
criticism  that  has  come  concerning  the 
use  of  these  funds  that  have  accumulated 
in  many  of  these  countries  has  been  the 
unrealistic  attitude  of  the  Department  of 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones! 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Zablocki),  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis¬ 
souri  was  given  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  purpose  of  this 
Advisory  Committee,  as  stated  in  the  re¬ 
port,  is  to  advise  the  President  how  spe¬ 
cial  programs  will  secure  to  the  United 
States  the  maximum  benefits  for  the  cur¬ 
rencies  accruing  under  this  program. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Certainly  the  chair¬ 
man  and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  would  contribute  to  this  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  might  reply 
to  the  gentleman  this  way:  I  would  say 
that  if  you  are  going  to  have  those  Mem¬ 
bers  on  the  committee  we  might  take 
two  Members  from  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  two  from  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Appropriations;  then 
someone  will  say  that  we  are  using  part 
of  these  funds  for  defense,  so  we  should 
take  two  representatives  each  from  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  De¬ 
fense.  So  you  would  get  an  unwieldy 
committee.  I  think  we  have  set  this  up 
in  a  practical  way.  I  think  we  have  in¬ 
dividuals  on  this  committee  who  could 
make  the  recommendations  that  would 
be  helpful  in  operating  the  program. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  gentleman  support 
the  amendment  that  I  intend  to  offer 
which  will  add  to  the  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  Members  from  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  will  be  glad 
to  listen  to  the  gentleman  when  he  pre¬ 
sents  his.  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  reference 
has  been  made  here  repeatedly  this  after¬ 
noon  to  the  fact  that  the  operation  of  this 
law  is  in  effect  an  aspect  of  our  foreign 
aid  program.  Certainly  this  is  true.  We 
have  pointed  this  out  in  previous  debates 
relating  to  the  foreign  aid  program  in  its 
broadest  sense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  just  posed  a  question 
which  I  believe  underscores  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  part  of  foreign  aid  when  he  in¬ 
dicates  that  it  is  his  desire  to  offer  an 
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amendment  which  would  include  on  the 
supervisory  committee  representatives  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  a  view 
which  I  suport. 

Since  this  is  foreign  aid,  then  it  ought 
to  be  operated  under  rules,  regulations, 
and  laws  similar  to  those  that  through 
the  years  we  have  been  able  to  write  into 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

This  body  and  the  other  body  have  re¬ 
peatedly  written  in  regulations,  guide¬ 
lines,  and  restrictions  with  respect  to  the 
expenditure  of  our  foreign  aid  moneys. 
Those  restrictions  and  guidelines  do  not 
exist  to  any  great  degree  with  respect  to 
Public  Law  480  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  go  far  to  assure 
that  this  law,  which  is  generally  desir¬ 
able,  would  be  more  properly  handled. 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  the  Commit¬ 
tee  to  adopt  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Find¬ 
ley]. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  I  may — I  sought 
recognition  a  little  bit  earlier  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  asking  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Poage]  a  question,  and  if  I  may  at 
this  point  direct  a  question  to  him — he 
stated  in  his  remarks  that  the  foreign 
currencies  are  not  in  the  U.S.  Treasury 
and,  of  course,  that  is  true.  But  they  are 
on  deposit  in  foreign  banks  credited  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  If 
that  is  so,  why  is  it  not  proper  that  this 
money  be  subject  to  the  appropriations 
route? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Because  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  has  no  authority  to  ap¬ 
propriate  anything  except  “dollars  in  the 
U.S.  Treasury.”  These  are  not  “dollars.” 
The  currency  is  not  “in  the  U.S.  Treas¬ 
ury”  and  does  not  belong  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  It  belongs  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  will  yield  fur¬ 
ther,  apparently  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  is  way  out  of  bounds  in 
appropriating  the  money  for  U.S.  uses 
with  which  to  purchase  the  20  percent  of 
the  local  currency  proceeds. 

Mr.  POAGE.  No;  because  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  appropriates 
dollars  with  which  to  buy  these  foreign 
currencies,  and  that  is  perfectly  proper. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  thinks  it 
is  perfectly  proper  for  .them  to  do  this 
and  we  have  never  sought  to  interfere 
with  their  prerogative  to  control  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  regular  agencies  of  our 
Government. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  will  yield  further,  what  is  wrong 
with  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
appropriating  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
the  currencies  that  are  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  U.S.  Treasury?  Is  not  this 
legal  money? 

Mr.  POAGE.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
not  “to  the  credit  of  the  U.S.  Treasury” 
but  “to  the  credit  of  the  Department  of 
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Agriculture.”  In  the  next  place  it  is  not 
dollars.  There  is  no  legal  authority  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  appro¬ 
priate  anything  except  dollars.  In  the 
third  place,  if  they  could  do  that  they 
could  appropriate  land  or  buildings  or 
wheat  or  cotton  or  cattle  or  anything  else 
that  the  United  States  might  own.  Is 
cotton  and  cattle  dollars? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  I  do 
not  think  he  wants  to  leave  his  statement 
to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  provision 
for  appropriation  of  the  foreign  curren¬ 
cies.  Under  Public  Law  1415  of  which 
our  former  colleague  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
Rabaut,  was  the  author,  there  is  provi¬ 
sion  and  it  requires  such  to  be  done  at 
the  present  time.  What  you  are  now 
operating  under  is  an  exception.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  law  of  the  Congress  is  that  they 
shall  be  and  we  do  have  the  authority 
under  the  Rabaut  amendment  to  that 
law  to  make  those  appropriations. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  believe  it  is  clear  that 
the  exception  is  exactly  the  other  way. 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  correct,  that 
there  is  an  exception  specifically  set  out 
in  the  law  providing  for  certain  author¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations.  In  fact  this  last  spring 
there  was  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  known  as  the  Reid  of  New 
York  amendment  which  came  up  and 
which  was  adopted  by  the  House,  and  I 
took  the  floor  at  that  time  and  pointed 
out  how  utterly  inconsistent  the  policy 
was  and  that  it  was  an  unsound  policy. 

I  think  that  there  are  6ne  or  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  such  as  the  gentleman  suggests, 
but  the  exceptions  are  the  ones  that  give 
the  Appropriations  Committee  authority 
and  it  is  not  the  general  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (on  a 
division  demanded  by  Mr.  Bow)  there 
were — ayes  79,  noes  72. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Findley 
and  Mr.  Matthews. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
125,  noes  96. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  an  amendment  pend¬ 
ing  at  the  Clerk’s  desk  which  I  am  very 
happy  to  withdraw  at  this  point. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley:  Page 
1,  line  8,  strike  “1967”  and  insert  “1966”. 

Page  1,  line  9,  strike  “$4,000,000,000”  and 
insert  “$2,700,000,000”. 

Page  4,  line  7,  strike  “1967”  and  insert 
“1966”. 

Page  4,  line  8,  strike  lines  8  through  16 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“(8)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(i)  by  striking  out  ‘1961’  and  substituting 
‘1965’;  (ii)  by  striking  out  11964‘  and  sub¬ 


stituting  ‘1966’;  (iii)  by  striking  out  ‘$300,- 
000,000’,  and  substituting  ‘$375,000,000’;  and 
(iv)  by  inserting  after  ‘charges  for  general 
average  contributions  arising  out  of  the 
ocean  transport  of  commodities  transferred 
pursuant  hereto’  the  following;  ‘or  donated 
under  said  section  416,  section  308  of  this 
Act  or  section  9  of  the  Act  of  September  6, 
1958  (72  Stat.  1790)’.  Clauses  (i),  (ii),  and 
(iii)  hereof  shall  not  become  effective  until 
January  1,  1965.” 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment  although  it 
is  somewhat  lengthy. 

In  effect,  this  amendment  makes  this  a 
2-year  authorization  instead  of  3  years. 
It  changes  the  dollar  amounts  for  title  I 
and  title  II  to  exactly  the  same  levels  as 
provided  by  the  other  body  in  the  legis¬ 
lation  already  passed  in  that  body.  So  it 
makes  it  in  conformity  with  the  language 
of  the  other  body  as  to  the  length  of  the 
extension  and  as  to  the  dollar  amount. 
The  total  dollar  amount  on  a  yearly  aver¬ 
age  provided  in  this  amendment  is  al¬ 
most  exactly  the  same  as  the  total  dollar 
volume,  figured  on  an  annual  basis,  au¬ 
thorized  for  these  two  titles  in  the  House 
version.  So  there  is  no  substantial 
change  in  the  amount  of  money  avail¬ 
able  for  purposes  of  title  I  and  title  II 
but  it  does  reduce  the  authorization  to  a 
2-year  period.  Congress  will  have  a 
chance  to  look  at  an  authorization  bill 
again  in  2  years,  instead  of  3. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  can  be  said  about 
the  length  of  time  for  which  it  is  most 
desirable  to  extend  this  act,  and  I  think 
there  is  a  good  deal  that  can  be  said  for 
a  shorter  period  of  time.  This  amend¬ 
ment  like  the  preceding  amendment  is 
a  very  simple  amendment.  It  is  just 
simple  enought  that  it  is  intended  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  bill  and  pretty  well  does  so. 

Now  we  have  to  face  up  to  it  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  to 
whether  we  want  Public  Law  480  or  not. 
If  we  want  a  Public  Law  480,  we  have  to 
pass  a  bill  that  can  be  administered  and 
which  will  carry  out  a  program  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  agricultural  products.  I  would 
call  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  interested  in  a  foreign  aid  bill 
that  if  you  put  this  under  foreign  aid 
and  if  you  make  foreign  aid  that  much 
larger,  I  think  then  that  the  most  ardent 
advocate  of  foreign  aid  knows  that  he  is 
not  going  to  pass  any  more  foreign  aid 
bills.  The  most  ardent  advocate  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  cannot  want  this  added  to  for¬ 
eign  aid  because  it  will  make  your  foreign 
aid  bill  so  heavy  that  you  cannot  possibly 
pass  it.  Those  who  are  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  bill  from  an  agricultural 
standpoint  certainly  must  want  a  bill 
that  continues  a  program  to  dispose  of 
agricultural  commodities  rather  than 
substitute  a  foreign  aid  program  for  it. 

Of  course,  the  amendment  that  was 
just  adopted  a  moment  ago  substitutes  a 
foreign  aid  program  for  an  agricultural 
program.  Besides,  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  you  can  never  achieve  the  disposal  of 
agricultural  commodities  under  the 
amendment  recently  adopted  and  you 
are  making  a  100-percent  foreign  aid  bill 
out  of  this  bill.  I  know  that  there  is 
some  foreign  aid  in  this  program,  but  it 
ought  to  be  simply  the  ancillary  results. 


It  should  not  be  the  basic  objective  of 
the  program.  The  basic  objective  of  this 
bill  should  be  and  has  been  to  dispose 
of  agricultural  surpluses. 

You  have  changed  that  already  in  this 
bill.  If  you  want  to  go  another  step  and 
make  it  more  difficult  of  administration, 
you  will  go  further  and  further  toward 
placing  this  legislation  purely  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  foreign  aid. 

v  No  matter  what  your  thoughts  may 
be  on  foreign  aid,  you  must  oppose  this 
amendment,  because  if  you  are  interested 
in  agriculture,  you  must  want  to  main¬ 
tain  an  agricultural  program.  If  you 
are  interested  in  foreign  aid  per  se,  you 
simply  do  not  dare  attach  it  to  foreign 
aid,  for  you  know  you  will  sink  foreign 
aid. 

All  of  you  who  want  to  sink  this  bill 
ought  to  support  this  amendment,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  good  amendment  for  de¬ 
stroying  the  bill.  It  is  almost  as  helpful 
in  that  regard  as  the  one  just  passed. 

The  amendment  just  passed,  of  course, 
took  out  some  90  percent  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  aspects  of  this  bill,  to  make  it 
per  se  a  foreign  aid  bill. 

This  amendment  will  take  it  one  step 
further  toward  placing  it  along  with  for¬ 
eign  aid  each  and  every  year.  It  will  be 
for  only  1  year  the  next  time.  This  will 
be  made  a  1-year  bill,  and  then  it  will 
come  up  along  with  the  foreign  aid  bill 
and  you  will  have  them  together.  Just 
try  passing  them  together.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  you  can  do  it.  Therefore,  in  behalf 
of  both  agriculture  and  foreign  aid,  I 
urge  you  to  reject  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Findley)  there 
were — ayes  61,  noes  84. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley:  On 
page  5,  line  17,  insert  the  following: 

“(11)  Section  107  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  ‘(2)  any  nation  or 
area  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  foreign 
government  or  foreign  organization  control¬ 
ling  the  world  Communist  movement’  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  ‘(2)  any 
nation  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by  a 
Communist  government  or  by  the  world 
Communist  movement’.” 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  tighten 
the  definition  of  friendly  governments 
so  as  to  exclude  from  the  benefits  under 
title  I  alone — and  this  amendment  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  title  I  transactions — Com¬ 
munist  dominated  governments  like 
those  of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

The  language  in  section  107  now 
reads : 

Any  nation  or  area  dominated  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  foreign  government  or  for¬ 
eign  organization  controlling  the  world 
Communist  movement. 

Apparently  it  is  so  loosely  worded  that 
our  Government  has  been  able  at  times 
to  interpret  the  Yugoslav  and  Polish 
Governments  as  not  being  under  Com¬ 
munist  domination.  The  new  language 
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which  I  recommend  would  state  “any 
nation  or  area  dominated  or  controlled 
by  any  Communist  government  or  by 
the  world  Communist  movement.”  My 
interpretation  of  this  latter  definition 
would  definitely  exclude  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland  and  perhaps  in  the  future  such 
countries  as  British  Guinea,  which  is 
currently  either  under  the  domination 
of  the  Communists  or  likely  to  be. 

I  call  the  attention  of  this  body  to  the 
committee  report  on  pages  12  and  32. 
At  the  bottom  of  page  12  is  a  table  show¬ 
ing  the  uses  of  foreign  currency  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  title  I,  Public  Law  480.  You 
will  see  there  listed  Poland  for  $534,651,- 
000  in  title  I  agreements  during  the  years 
of  Public  Law  480,  and  Yugoslavia  is 
down  for  an  even  larger  amount  of 
$637,753,000. 

If  you  will  examine  the  data  about 
Yugoslavia  in  greater  detail,  you  will 
find  $140,613,000  was  granted  to  this 
Communist  government  for  economic 
development  and  $391,177,000  was  loaned 
to  this  very  same  Communist  govern¬ 
ment.  It  amounts,  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  to  83  percent  grants  aiding  the 
Communist  Government  of  Yugoslavia. 

If  you  will  examine  what  happened 
with  Poland,  you  will  find  there  that  the 
aid  to  the  Polish  Government  amounts 
to  91  percent  of  the  total  value  of  trans¬ 
actions. 

This  amendment,  if  accepted,  would 
not  stop  the  donation  of  food  through 
titles  II  and  HI  either  on  a  government- 
to-government  basis  or  through  CARE 
and  other  charitable  agencies  to  benefit 
the  people  of  these  two  Communist  gov¬ 
ernments.  It  would  affect  only  title  I 
transactions. 

I  hope  this  body  will  accept  this 
amendment  because  very  clearly  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  United  States  have  been 
financing  an  immense  amount  of  foreign 
aid  to  the  Communist  Governments  of 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  that 
my  recollection  is  an  official  determina¬ 
tion  has  been  made  by  a  representative 
of  the  Government  to  the  effect  that 
Poland  was  no  longer  dominated  by  the 
Communist  international  movement. 
Furthermore,  a  statement  has  been  made 
to  the  effect  that  grants  have  been  made 
to  Poland  of  economic  aid.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  such  grants  being  made.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Il¬ 
linois  [Mr.  Findley]  the  source  of  his 
information  that  we  have  been  making 
grants  to  Poland  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  aid. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  I  said  that,  I  did 
not  mean  to.  I  was  referring  at  that 
point  to  Yugoslavia,  and  in  the  table  at 
the  bottom  of  page  12  it  very  clearly 
shows  104(e)  grants  for  economic  devel¬ 
opment  for  Yugoslavia  amounting  to 
$140,613,000. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  All  of  the  Polish  money 
you  mentioned  is  for  U.S.  usage.  It 
is  somewhat  over  $533  million.  That 
is  locked  up  in  a  vault.  We  will  not  use 
it  and  will  not  permit  Poland  to  use  it, 
and  it  will  be  a  year  or  two  before  any¬ 
thing  will  be  done  with  it.  What  do  you 
seek  to  accomplish  by  this  amendment, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  To  stop  further  fool¬ 
ishness  at  this  time.  I  know  we  cannot 
back  down  but  perhaps  we  can  at  least 
restrain  future  administrations  from 
handing  foreign  aid  over  to  Communist 
governments. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  say  this  is  not  for¬ 
eign  aid.  We  have  the  foreign  currencies 
now. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  the  gentleman 
will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  it  is  tied  up  so 
tight  in  the  rules  and  regulations  accept¬ 
ed  as  part  of  title  I  agreements  that  the 
taxpayers  have  virtually  no  chance  to  get 
any  utility  out  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  But  we  know  there 
were  no  grants.  This  money  was  pri¬ 
marily  by  Public  Law  480  sales.  The 
money  is  there. 

We  have  not  yet  directed  the  use  of 
it.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  we 
can  accomplish  anything  by  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  will  stop  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  new  moneys  at  taxpayer 
expense  in  the  capitals  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  Mr.  Dulles, 
your  former  distinguished  Secretary  of 
State,  made  the  determination  concern¬ 
ing  Poland. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  he  did,  it  was  a  bad 
one. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  accept  the  amendment. 
I  hope  it  will  be  defeated  because  I  think 
it  will  bring  about  further  complications 
and  frustrations. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  original  law  the  use  of  the  moneys 
and  the  restrictions  of  the  sales  to 
friendly  nations  were  incorporated  in  my 
amendment.  However,  as  has  been 
stated.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  under 
a  previous  administration  had  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  declaring  Poland  no  longer  under 
the  domination  of  the  Communist  Inter¬ 
nationale  movement.  Therefore,  under 
that  letter  aid  to  Poland  or  sales  to  Po¬ 
land  were  made.  Further  uses  of  this 
currency,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
requires  a  letter  from  the  Department. 

Therefore  I  oppose  this  amendment 
and  hope  it  is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


September  2 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whitten: 
Strike  out  subsection  (3)  page  2,  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(U)  none  of  the  foreign  currencies  gen¬ 
erated  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
promote  or  to  help  promote,  or  to  increase 
production  or  to  assist  in  increasing  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  farm  commodity  units  of  which 
shall  have  been  exported  from  such  country 
in  the  preceding  calendar  year,  In  competi¬ 
tion  with  production  in  the  United  States. 

Change  the  letter  “(U)”  in  line  17  to  the 
letter  ‘‘(V)  ”, 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
present  act  prohibits  the  use  of  any  for¬ 
eign  currencies  for  the  manufacture  or 
production  of  commodities  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States.  That  is  in 
the  present  law.  Let  me  show  you  what 
they  have  done  under  that  section;  and 
I  shall  not  belabor  the  Committee  with 
all  the  information  that  I  gave  before. 
But  in  Mexico  the  Ralston  Purina  Co.  of 
St.  Louis  received  a  Public  Law  480  loan 
in  December  1958,  for  the  purpose  of  fi¬ 
nancing  facilities  for  the  cultivation, 
manufacture,  storage  and  sale  of  animal 
feed.  Also  for  the  construction  of  a 
sesame  solvent  plant.  The  American 
Embassy  in  Mexico  had  earlier  advised 
against  this  loan,  though  there  was  a 
subsequent  reversal. 

Then  Industrial  Pecuaria,  S.  A.,  a 
Mexican  firm,  50  percent  of  which  is 
owned  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  received  a 
Public  Law  480  loan  of  $800,000  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  facilities  for  the 
production  and  storage  of  animal  feed. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  while  the  law 
prohibits  the  use  of  these  currencies  to 
manufacture  or  produce  commodities 
that  are  being  used  to  do  those  things, 
they  do  lead  to  the  manufacture  or  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  commodities  that  make 
trouble  in  the  United  States.  Not  only 
is  that  true,  but  Textile  Morelos  in 
Mexico,  which  is  50  percent  owned  by 
Burlington  Industries  of  North  Carolina, 
received  a  Public  Law  480  loan  of  some 
$258,000  to  be  used  to  acquire  textile 
production  facilities  in  Mexico. 

I  point  these  out  to  you  to  show  that 
while  the  law  prohibits  the  use  of  funds 
for  manufacture  and  production,  it  is 
being  used  regularly  to  do  those  related 
things  that  result  in  an  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  which  creates  problems  for  us, 
including  adding  to  our  surpluses. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  Mexico  too 
may  I  say  that  under  Public  Law  480 
funds  generated  here,  notwithstanding 
the  prohibition  in  the  law,  they  have 
made  one,  two,  three  loans  in  addition  to 
the  ones  I  have  already  mentioned. 

We  have  made  loans  so  that  these 
John  Deere  and  International  Harvester 
could  open  up  Mexican  branches  for  dis¬ 
tribution  of  their  products  thus  adding 
to  the  competitive  position  of  Mexican 
production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  contained 
in  my  proposed  amendment  in  a  few 
and  simple  words  says  that  that  is  not 
the  intent  of  the  law  and  you  are  not 
permitted  to  do  it. 
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I  say  that  needs  another  prohibition. 
I  say  they  shall  not  be  used  to  help  pro¬ 
mote  or  to  promote  or  increase  produc¬ 
tion  or  to  help  increase  production  of 
any  commodity,  units  of  which  they  have 
been  exporting  in  the  preceding  year,  if 
it  is  in  competition  with  U  S.  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  members  of 
the  Committee  will  adopt  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  for  offering  this  amendment 
and  I  support  it. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  nothing  would 
illustrate  more  dramatically  the  need  for 
us  to  go  the  appropriations  route,  as  we 
just  did  through  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  which  I  offered,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  that  a  clarification  of  this  language 
is  needed 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  want  to  associate  my¬ 
self  with  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  and  say  that  I  shall 
support  his  amendment.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  prevail. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  COOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  I  only  want  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  provision  of  the  law : 

No  such  loan  shall  be  made  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  any  products  to  be  exported  to 
the  United  States  in  competition  with  prod¬ 
ucts  produced  in  the  United  States,  or  for 
the  manufacture  or  production  of  any  com¬ 
modity  to  be  marketed  in  competition  with 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  or  the  pro¬ 
duction  thereof. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  could  the  English 
language  be  written  more  clearly  than 
that? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  aware  of  this  language  in  the 
law? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  am.  But  was  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  aware  of  the  fact  we  have 
been  making  loans  with  which  to  put 
these  people  into  the  feed  business  so 
as  to  increase  their  cattle  production? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  certainly - 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  that  we  have  been  making  loans 
with  which  to  put  them  into  the  textile 
business? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Let  me  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is,  to  put  them 
into  the  textile  business  and  to  enable 
those  products  to  come  back  into  the 
United  States? 


Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  Ralston  Purina 
Co.  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  has  referred  built  a  plant  in 
Mexico  to  produce  feed,  so  what?  It  is 
providing  a  market  for  American  ma¬ 
chinery.  However,  the  gentleman  refers 
to  cattle  coming  back  into  the  United 
States  from  other  countries. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes,  from  Mexico. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  When  the  gentleman 
says  that,  he  is  actually  indicting  the 
integrity  of  the  people  who  are  adminis¬ 
tering  the  program. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  that  these  incidents  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  if  done,  were  in  violation  of  the 
law? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No ;  I  do  not  agree  with 
that.  I  think  you  have  put  your  own 
interpretation  on  the  purpose  of  it  and 
have  impugned  the  motives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  administer  the  program.  I  do 
not  know  whether  all  this  is  supposed 
to  have  happened  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration  or  by  whom,  but  I  think  it 
is  unfair  for  you  to  come  in  at  the  very 
last  minute  when  we  are  getting,  ready 
for  the  final  vote  on  this  bill  and  throw 
all  of  this  stuff  out  here  to  smear  this 
program  and  ruin  the  program. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  This  information  has 
been  in  the  Record  since  August  17  in 
great  detail. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  just  said  it  was 
something  new. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  No,  I  used  it  on  the 
floor  in  the  debate  the  other  day.  I 
cited  it  and  put  it  in  the  Record. 

May  I  say  that  I  had  not  released  it 
earlier  because  it  is  only  an  interim 
report  and  we  are  still  conducting  the 
investigation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Why  have  you  not  sent 
it  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
asked  them  for  an  investigation  of  it? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  Department  is 
assisting  us. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Why  do  you  not  give 
it  to  them? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  This  is  the  first 
chance  I  have  had  to  go  into  it  except 
when  it  was  initially  offered. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  This  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  this  program.  I 
do  not  think  you  ought  to  try  to  under¬ 
cut  the  program  by  putting  this  thing 
in  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Cooley)  there 
were — ayes  80,  noes  70. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Whitten 
and  Mr.  Matthews. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
103,  noes  83. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROGERS  OF 
FLORIDA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Flor¬ 
ida:  Page  4,  immediately  after  line  2,  insert 
the  following: 

“(6)  Section  107  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'For  the  purposes  of  titles  I  and  IV  of  this 
Act,  the  term  “friendly  nation”  shall  not 
include  any  country  which — 

“permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry 
to  transport  to  or  from  Cuba  (excluding 
United  States  installations  in  Cuba)  any 
equipment,  materials,  or  commodities; 
so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro 
regime’.” 

And  renumber  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  accordingly. 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  seems  to  me  this  will 
not  cost  anything.  I  think  the  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  accepted. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  this  amendment  is  similar  to  one 
which  Congressman  Dante  Fascell  and 
I  sponsored  to  the  1963  foreign  aid  bill. 
The  House  adopted  that  amendment,  it 
was  retained  in  conference,  and  became 
part  of  the  law.  That  amendment  pro¬ 
hibited  U.S.  aid  going  to  any  country 
which  allows  ships  or  aircraft  of  its 
registry  to  call  in  Cuba  as  long  as  Cuba 
is  dominated  by  the  Communist  Castro 
regime. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  today 
applies  that  same  principle  to  the  Public 
Law  480  program  by  prohibiting  any  U.S. 
surplus  foodstuffs  going  to  a  foreign  na¬ 
tion  which  does  not  agree  with  the  stated 
policy  of  this  country  that  Fidel  Castro’s 
Cuba  must  not  be  aided  in  any  way. 

My  amendment  states  that  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Public  Law  480  program, 
“friendly  nations”  are  not  those  which 
have  ships  or  aircraft  going  to  or  from 
Cuba.  The  effect  of  my  amendment 
would  be  to  prohibit  surplus  Public  Law 
480  foodstuffs  going  to  any  country  which 
allows  its  ships  or  airplanes  to  call  in 
Cuba. 

Castro’s  island  is  heavily  dependent 
upon  ocean  transportation.  Because  this 
is  the  only  practical  means  of  keeping 
Cuba  supplied,  I  am  sure  the  House  will 
agree  that  any  effort  which  can  be  made 
to  reduce  the  ship  traffic  to  the  island  of 
Cuba  will  be  a  blow  in  favor  of  weakening 
the  Communist  regime  there.  Those  na¬ 
tions  which  allow  their  ships  to  aid 
Cuba  are  doing  Castro  great  service  and 
doing  great  disservice  to  Uncle  Sam  and 
the  free  world.  Consider  the  fact  that 
during  1963,  Greece  received  almost  $10 
million  worth  of  Public  Law  480  foods, 
yet  99  ships  bearing  the  Greek  flag  called 
in  Cuba  last  year.  Yugoslavia  allowed  12 
ships  to  go  to  Cuba  for  Castro,  yet  Uncle 
Sam  delivered  $79.8  million  worth  of  sur¬ 
plus  U.S.  food  to  Yugoslavia  during  the 
same  period  last  year.  Morocco  also  sent 
ships  to  Cuba  in  1963,  and  of  course  re¬ 
ceived  Public  Law  480  benefits  at  the 
same  time. 
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This  amendment  has  already  been  ac¬ 
cepted  in  principle  by  the  Congress  as  a 
result  of  adoption  into  the  1963,  foreign 
aid  bill.  In  1962,  an  amendment  which  I 
offered  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  was  also 
adopted,  prohibiting  U.S.  aid  going  to 
any  country  which  aids  Cuba.  Thus  an¬ 
other  precedent  stands  for  the  adoption 
of  this  principle  I  offer  today. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  strengthen  America’s  hand  in 
dealing  with  other  nations.  This  amend¬ 
ment  can  be  another  useful  weapon  in 
our  cold  war  arsenal.  I  urge  its  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  House  for  greater  consistency 
in  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  offering  this  amendment,  and 
for  his  continued  efforts  relating  to  the 
isolation  of  Cuba,  and  the  eventual  down¬ 
fall  of  communism  on  that  unhappy  is¬ 
land. 

Certainly,  this  amendment  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  commonsense,  and  with  our 
national  commitment  to  rid  the  Western 
Hemisphere  of  the  evils  of  Communist 
subversion. 

I  support  this  amendment  wholeheart¬ 
edly,  and  trust  that  it  will  be  passed  by 
this  body. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  gentleman’s 
amendment  is  similar  to  an  amendment 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  As  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oliver  P. 
Bolton:  Page  5,  immediately  after  line  17, 
insert  the  following: 

“(11)  Section  107  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ',  or  (3) 
the  United  Arab  Republic’.’’ 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  very  briefly,  this  amendment  would 
define  again  the  definition  of  what 
friendly  nations  can  be  given  food  under 
section  107.  It  would  except  the  United 
Arab  Republic  from  the  definition  of 
friendly  nations. 

I  call  attention  to  section  105  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  There  is  an  amendment 
put  in  by  the  Senate,  which  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any  country 
which  the  President  determines  is  engaging 
in  or  preparing  for  aggressive  military  efforts. 

At  that  time  in  the  debate  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  said,  and 
I  quote : 


I  am  not  opposed  to  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment.  Why  not  name  the  countries?  Egypt 
is  the  object  of  the  amendment.  Let  us 
name  Egypt  in  the  bill.  Let  us  do  as  we  did 
in  the  case  of  Indonesia  a  while  ago.  There 
appears  little  doubt  that  Nasser  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  attack  on  the  Yemen,  and  I 
favor  cutting  out  our  aid  to  Egypt. 

This  was  said  in  discussing  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  foreign  aid  act  which  I  just 
read.  However,  the  President  has  not 
seen  fit  to  determine  that  an  aggression 
is  going  on  and  is  being  perpetrated  by 
the  United  Arab  Republic  at  a  time  when 
our  negotiator  went  in  and  made  a  com¬ 
pact  with  the  United  Nations  and  with 
Egypt  whereby  we  participated  in  a  deal 
where  we  would  recognize  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Yemen  that  was  supported 
by  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  in  re¬ 
turn  for  that  the  United  Arab  Republic 
agreed  that  they  would  start  pulling  out 
their  troops  which  at  that  time  numbered 
around  12,000. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  estimated 
as  of  today  to  be  about  40,000  Egyptian 
troops  in  Yemen.  They  have  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  constant  war  there. 

In  addition  to  that,  they  have  threat¬ 
ened  Saudi  Arabia.  They  have  threat¬ 
ened  the  peace  of  that  whole  area  to  the 
point  where  they  have  forced  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  to  agree  to 
withdraw  from  two  of  our  largest  bases 
in  that  whole  area  and  they  have  been 
able  to  take  the  funds  which  are  grants 
of  grain  to  them  in  exchange  for  local 
currency  and  they  have  been  able  to 
conclude  with  the  Soviet  an  exchange 
compact  on  cotton  which  has  permitted 
them  to  receive  arms  and  to  receive  other 
goods  and  at  the  same  time  are  engaging 
in  every  way  possible  to  develop  missiles 
and  other  articles  of  war  which  will  per¬ 
mit  them  to  attack  their  neighbors  and 
in  particular  the  State  of  Israel. 

We  have  declared  it  as  a  policy  of  the 
U.S.  Government  that  we  will  not  give 
food  to  those  countries  who  are  aggres¬ 
sors  and  who  are  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Yet,  there  has  been  no 
determination  under  the  responsibility 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
President  to  call  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  aggressors.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  we  recognized  the  facts  of  life. 

There  will  be  the  objection  made  to 
this  amendment  that  this  will  tie  the 
hands  of  the  State  Department.  Con- 
trarywise,  this  amendment  will  not  take 
effect  until  fiscal  year  1966  at  the  earliest. 
It  will  probably  not  take  effect  until  the 
end  of  calendar  year  1966  because  the 
shipments  are  so  far  behind  the  author¬ 
izations  and  gives  the  State  Department 
a  year  and  a  half  to  2  years  to  say  to 
Egypt — “Now  look,  this  is  what  our  Con¬ 
gress  has  said  and  unless  you  start  living 
up  to  your  word  our  hands  are  tied  be¬ 
cause  of  the  policy  set  by  the  Represent¬ 
atives  of  our  people  and  our  country.” 

Therefore,  they  will  be  put  in  a 
stronger  position  to  deal  with  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

In  addition  to  that,  complaint  will  be 
made  that  there  is  no  precedent  for  this. 
In  Public  Law  480  today  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
specifically  exempted  from  those  that  are 
friendly  nations.  In  addition  to  that,  at 
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the  request  of  the  State  Department, 
recently  in  the  other  body  the  Red 
Chinese  Government  was  specifically 
exempted. 

So  there  is  precedent  for  the  Congress 
stating  its  policy  in  black  and  white 
terms.  I  urge  the  House  to  state  spe¬ 
cifically  that  we  will  not  ship  any  Public 
Law  480  food  to  the  United  Arab  Repub¬ 
lic. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  yield 
gladly  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  line  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  just  been  say¬ 
ing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  press 
dispatches  today  indicate  that  Saudi 
Arabia  is  deeply  concerned  over  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  attack  by  Mr.  Nasser  and 
Egypt.  We  all  know  of  the  recent  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  Egyptian  troops  in  Yemen,  and 
if  that  should  be  successful — the  evi¬ 
dence  indicates  it  has  been  only  partially 
so  up  to  now — then  there  is  danger  of 
extension  of  the  war  into  Saudi  Arabia. 
With  those  facts  in  mind,  I  strongly 
urge  the  Committee  and  the  House  to 
support  the  gentleman’s  amendment. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Bolton  amendment  and 
strongly  urge  that  it  be  adopted  by  the 
Committee. 

I  support  Public  Law  480  and  the  food- 
for-peace  program  and  fully  intend  to 
support  this  bill.  However,  in  view  of 
the  numerous  instances  of  aggression  by 
the  United  Arab  Republic  against  other 
nations  in  the  Near  East  and  particularly 
Israel,  as  well  as  Colonel  Nasser’s  con¬ 
tinued  anti-American  statements  and 
policies  it  would  be  folly  to  continue  our 
assistance  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
under  this  program.  By  continuing  our 
assistance  we  enable  the  United  Arab 
Republic  to  accelerate  its  arms  buildup 
rather  than  applying  its  resources  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  its  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
very  able  and  diligent  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bolton]  for  the  outstanding 
contribution  he  has  made  here  today.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  such  an  outstanding 
legislator  in  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  matter  to  which  I  have  referred 
is  as  follows: 

Report  by  the  Secretary  General  to  the 
Security  Council  on  the  Functioning  of 
the  United  Nations  Yemen  Observation 
Mission  and  the  Implementation  of  the 
Terms  of  Disengagement  Covering  the 
Period  From  May  4  to  July  4,  1964 
1.  In  my  last  report  on  the  functioning 
of  the  United  Nations  Yemen  Observation 
Mission,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Security 
Council  on  May  4,  1964  (S.  5681)  I  stated  my 
intention  to  extend  the  mission  for  a  further 
period  of  2  months,  that  is,  until  July  4,  1964, 
and  this  has  been  done  (S.  5681  Add.  1) .  The 
mission  has  continued  to  operate  over  this 
latest  period  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pier 
P.  Spinelli,  my  Special  Representative  for 
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Yemen,  and,  during  his  absence  from  the  area 
for  health  reasons,  under  that  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Mission,  Col.  S.  C.  Sabharwal. 
There  has  been  no  significant  change  in  the 
method  of  operation  of  the  mission  or  in  the 
deployment  of  its  staff  of  25  United  Na¬ 
tions  military  observers.  Caribou  aircraft  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  continue  to 
support  the  mission. 

2.  The  formal  mandate  of  the  mission  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  to  observe  the  implementation 
of  the  disengagement  agreement,  under  the 
main  provisions  of  which  a  demilitarized 
zone  was  established  on  the  northern  frontier 
between  Saudi  Arabia  and  Yemen;  Saudi 
Arabia  undertook  to  cease  providing  aid  and 
support  to  the  royalists  of  Yemen  and  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  its  territory  by  royalist 
leaders  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
struggle  in  Yemen;  and  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  agreed  to  carry  out  a  phased  disen¬ 
gagement  of  its  troops  from  Yemen. 

3.  United  Nations  observers  stationed  on 
the  northern  frontier  have  continued  to  ob¬ 
serve  traffic  crossing  the  border  by  the  main 
routes.  There  has  been  a  steady,  though 
small,  traffic  in  civilian  supplies,  but  no  mili¬ 
tary  supplies  have  been  noted.  From  time 
to  time,  however,  armed  royalists  in  small 
numbers  have  crossed  the  border  In  either 
direction. 

4.  As  to  the  strength  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  troops  in  Yemen,  the  observers 
stationed  at  Hodeida  have  reported  that  some 
2,800  troops  arrived  there  by  sea  during  the 
period  of  this  report;  about  1,000  of  these, 
however,  were  thought  to  be  troops  of  the 
Yemen  Arab  Republic  returning  to  the  coun¬ 
try  after  undergoing  training  in  Egypt. 

During  the  same  period,  some  3,000  United 
Arab  Republic  troops  were  reported  by  ob¬ 
servers  to  have  left  Hodeida.  Taking  into 
account  movements  by  air,  in  which  there  is 
usually  a  net  balance  of  troops  leaving  the 
country,  it  is  estimated  that  there  has  been 
a  reduction  of  some  3,000  troops  in  the  total 
strength  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  force 
in  Yemen. 

5.  The  formation  in  Yemen,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May,  of  a  government  of  broader 
composition  under  Gen.  Hammoud  Jalfl,  as 
Prime  Minister,  gave  promise  of  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  political  stability  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  country.  The  new  government 
promptly  assured  me  of  its  desire  for  good 
and  peaceful  relations  with  all  of  Yemen’s 
neighbors.  The  formation  of  this  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  has  not  resulted  to  date  in 
any  accommodation  with  the  royalist  lead¬ 
ers,  who  have  continued  to  hold  out  in  vari¬ 
ous  mountainous  areas  in  north  Yemen. 

6.  On  the  whole,  the  military  situation  in 
Yemen  has  remained  fairly  quiet  over  the 
past  2  months.  Royalist  attacks  on  United 
Arab  Republic  positions  in  the  Hajja  and 
Sada  area  are  reported  to  have  been  repulsed 
with  a  number  of  casualties  in  the  latter  half 
of  May.  United  Arab  Republic  units  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  launched  aerial  bombing  at¬ 
tacks  on  those  and  other  occasions.  The 
military  stalemate  appears  to  continue. 

7.  While  no  military  aid  by  Saudi  Arabia 
to  the  royalists  of  Yemen  has  been  observed 
during  the  period  of  this  report,  and  while 
some  slight  progress  in  United  Arab  Repub¬ 
lic  troop  reduction  appears  to  have  occurred, 
the  implementation  of  the  disengagement 
agreement  is  still  far  from  complete  insofar 
as  the  United  Arab  Republic  troops  in  Yemen 
are  concerned.  This,  of  course,  is  the  primary 
concern  of  the  two  parties  to  the  disengage¬ 
ment  agreement.  Ttfe  terms  of  that  agree¬ 
ment  give  the  United  Nations  no  role  beyond 
observation  and  reporting  with  regard  to  its 
implementation.  The  United  Nations,  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  insure  that  it  will  be  carried 
out.  In  my  previous  reports  I  expressed  the 
hope  that  further  progress  toward  disengage¬ 
ment  and  toward  an  understanding  to  co¬ 
operate  in  promoting  political  progress  and 


stability  in  Yemen  would  result  from  high- 
level  talks  between  representatives  of  the 
Governments  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United 
-Arab  Republic,  noting  that  some  preliminary 
discussions  had  taken  place.  I  am  now  even 
more  strongly  of  the  view  that  real  progress 
toward  these  ends  can  be  hoped  for  only 
through  such  high-level  discussions.  This 
means,  of  course,  talks  between  Crown  Prince 
Feisal  and  President  Nasser.  There  would 
appear  to  be  continuing  improvement  in  the 
general  relations  between  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  However,  there 
appears  to  be  no  indication  that  a  high-level 
meeting  between  these  two  parties  on  the 
Yemen  problem  is  imminent. 

8.  I  believe  that  the  Yemen  Observation 
Mission,  despite  its  unusually  limited  func¬ 
tion  and  authority,  has  helped  toward  re¬ 
moving  the  threat  to  international  peace 
and  security  implicit  in  the  Yemen  problem 
and  toward  keeping  open  the  possibilities 
for  a  final  settlement.  With  a  view  to  pro¬ 
viding  a  further  opportunity  for  negotia¬ 
tions,  I  consider  it  advisable  to  extend  the 
mission  after  July  4  for  another  2  months. 
I  take  this  position  with  some  reluctance, 
however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  during  its 
year  of  operation  the  mission  in  Yemen  has 
been  able  to  observe  and  report  only  a  dis¬ 
appointing  measure  of  disengagement,  in  par¬ 
ticular  as  regards  the  withdrawal  of  United 
Arab  Republic  troops.  I  feel  obliged,  there¬ 
fore,  to  appeal  most  urgently  to  the  parties 
concerned  to  meet  at  the  highest  level  in 
the  near  future  with  a  view  to  achieving  full 
and  rapid  implementation  of  the  disengage¬ 
ment  agreement.  I  also  feel  bound  to  advise 
the  Council  that  if  this  new  period  of  2 
months  were  to  register  no  substantial  prog¬ 
ress  toward  fulfillment  or  the  firm  prospect 
of  imminent  fulfillment,  I  would  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  envisage  a  further  extension  of  the 
mission  in  its  present  form,  and  with  its 
present  terms  of  reference  and  purpose. 

9.  I  have  ascertained  from  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  Governments  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  that 
their  Governments  concur  in  my  suggestion 
that  the  United  Nations  Observation  Mission 
in  Yemen  be  extended  for  another  2  months 
as  from  July  4,  1964;  that  is,  until  Septem¬ 
ber  4,  1964.  In  pursuance  of  the  informal 
procedure  that  has  been  followed  since  last 
November  (S/5447/Add.  2) ,  and  again  believ¬ 
ing  that  no  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the 
subject  was  required,  I  have  consulted  the 
Council  members  individually  and  informal¬ 
ly  in  order  to  ascertain  that  in  the  light  of 
the  circumstances  as  reported  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  extension.  In  the 
absence  of  any  objection,  I  am  therefore  pro¬ 
posing  to  extend  the  mission  until  Septem¬ 
ber  4,  1964. 


[The  Atlantic  Monthly,  August  1964] 

Bomb  Shop  in  the  Nile:  Target  Israel 
(By  Terence  Prittie) 

(Note. — After  16  years  of  service  as  the 
Manchester  Guardian  correspondent  in  West 
Germany,  Terence  Prittie  has  now  been  re¬ 
called  to  Fleet  Street  to  become  the  Guar¬ 
dian’s  diplomatic  correspondent.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  news  story  is  one  of  the  most  startling 
which  he  uncovered  on  his  way  home.) 

At  the  end  of  April  the  British  Foreigp 
Secretary,  R.  A.  Butler,  made  what  appeared 
to  be  a  gaffe  when  he  said  in  Washington 
that  President  Nasser  of  Egypt  was  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  minor  nuclear  missiles.  His  state¬ 
ment  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  have  arisen 
out  of  some  misunderstanding  of  Nasser’s 
program  for  producing  rockets  with  conven¬ 
tional  warheads,  which  Nasser  has  assured 
the  world  he  intends  to  fire  off  some  day 
against  Israel.  In  London  the  Foreign  Office 
could  not  explain  Mr.  Butler’s  Washington 
statement,  beyond  the  thought  that  he  had 
misread  one  of  his  background  briefs. 
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Mr.  Butler  certainly  chose  his  words  with 
less  than  his  usual  carefulness.  But  the 
meaning  behind  his  words  was  plain:  the 
British  Government  is  increasingly  concerned 
over  Nasser’s  threats  to  Israel,  which  have 
included  such  sinister  phrases  as  ‘‘burning 
the  cancerous  growth  of  Israel”  out  of  the 
Middle  East.  The  evidence  that  Nasser  is 
planning  to  destroy  Israel  should  be  examined 
on  the  basis  of  his  openly  declared  state¬ 
ments  of  intention.  The  truism  is  too  often 
forgotten  that  if  a  man  says  something  often 
enough,  he  will  not  only  come  to  believe  it 
but  will  feel  obliged  to  implement  it. 

Nasser’s  campaign  to  compass  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Israel  has  four  main  features.  He 
is  planning  to  secure  the  removal  of  the 
British  from  their  present  military  bases  in 
Aden,  Cyprus,  and  Libya.  He  is  building  up 
his  conventional  armed  strength.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  has  made  considerable  progress  with 
a  crash  program  to  produce  ground-to- 
ground  rockets  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be 
able  to  flatten  Israel’s  few  cities  and  decimate 
its  closely  concentrated  population.  Finally, 
he  has  been  experimenting  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  weapons  of  genocide  of  both  a  nu¬ 
clear  and  “subnuclear”  type. 

It  is  easiest  to  leave  the  question  of  the 
ejection  of  the  British  from  their  military 
bases  to  the  last.  Nor  need  a  great  deal  be 
said  about  the  building  up  of  Egyptian  con¬ 
ventional  armed  strength.  Egypt  today  has 
squadrons  of  Ilyushin  28  and  Topolev  16 
bombers,  which  are  better  than  anything 
Israel  has.  Egypt  has  the  Stalin  heavy  tank, 
which,  again,  is  much  bigger  than  the  British 
Centurion  medium  tank  used  by  the  Israel 
army.  Egypt  is  building  HA  300  jet  fighters 
at  the  Heluan  aircraft  factory  outside  Cairo. 
The  HA  300  has  been  designed  by  an  Austrian 
engineer,  Professor  Brander,  and  has  passed 
its  flight  tests.  Egypt  would,  of  course,  aim 
at  achieving  overwhelming  superiority  in  the 
air  before  attacking  Israel.  At  sea,  the 
Egyptians  have  7  destroyers  to  Israel’s  3,  and 
10  submarines  to  Israel’s  2. 

Two  wars  against  Israel  have  convinced 
President  Nasser  that  the  Egyptians,  man  for 
man,  are  no  match  for  the  Israelis.  There¬ 
fore,  even  an  immense  superiority  in  conven¬ 
tional  weapons  and  in  manpower  (the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Egypt  is  10  times  that  of  Israel) 
would  not  guarantee  victory  in  a  third  war. 
This  is  why  the  Egyptians,  with  the  vital  help 
of  German  and  other  foreign  scientists  and 
technicians,  have  been  working  on  a  crash 
program  for  the  production  of  long-  and 
medium-range  rockets  at  their  factory  No. 
333  at  Heliopolis,  a  few  miles  east  of  Cairo. 
Three  main  types  of  rocket  are  being  devel¬ 
oped  there. 

The  first  is  a  single-stage  rocket,  using 
fluid  fuel  and  carrying  a  half-ton  warhead. 
It  has  the  code  name  A1  Zafar  (“the  Victor”) . 
Some  dozens  of  this  rocket,  which  has  a 
range  of  235  miles,  have  already  been  pro¬ 
duced.  It  was  first  fired  in  public  tests  on 
July  23,  1963. 

More  powerful  is  A1  Kahar  (“the  Con¬ 
queror”)  .  This,  too,  is  a  single-stage  rocket, 
using  fluid  fuel  and  carrying  a  warhead  of 
up  to  two  tons  in  weight.  It  has  a  range 
of  about  375  miles.  Finally,  there  is  a  two- 
stage  rocket,  A1  Raid  (“the  Explorer”),  which 
is  still  in  process  of  development.  Its  first 
stage  will  be  based  on  the  Conqueror,  and  its 
second-stage  rocket  will  be  smaller  than  the 
Victor.  The  size  of  its  warhead  has  still  to 
be  determined,  but  would  presumably  be 
about  half  a  ton.  A1  Raid  would  have  a 
range  of  more  than  600  miles. 

These  three  rockets  supply  the  foundation 
for  Nasser’s  assertion  that  he  now  has  weap¬ 
ons  which  cover  the  whole  distance  from 
Cairo  to  Beirut.  All  three  rockets  are  being 
adapted  for  use  from  mobile  launching  pads, 
which  could  if  necessary  be  towed  through 
the  Sinai  Peninsula  and  up  to  Israel’s  bor¬ 
ders.  But  their  range  makes  this  unneces- 
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sary,  and  the  chief  attraction  of  the  rockets 
for  Nasser  is  that  they  could  be  fired  off  in 
safety  100  miles  and  more  from  the  frontier. 
For  the  total  length  of  Israel  from  north  to 
south  is  barely  100  miles.  Israel’s  width  av¬ 
erages  no  more  than  30  to  35  miles. 

The  Egyptians  are  also  building  light  naval 
craft,  somewhat  smaller  than  frigates,  which 
are  to  be  equipped  with  launching  pads  for 
rockets  in  place  of  conventional  apparatus 
for  torpedoes.  Although  they  would  presum¬ 
ably  carry  only  small  rockets,  naval  craft 
could  play  an  important  part  in  a  saturation 
attack  on  Israel’s  cities,  which  are  nowhere 
more  than  10  miles  from  the  sea  (the  only 
exception  is  the  Jewish  half  of  Jerusalem) . 

It  is  believed  that  Nasser  intends  to  build 
between  800  and  1,000  rockets  for  an  assault 
on  Israel.  This  will  take  him  roughly  2 
years  at  the  present  estimated  rate  of  prog¬ 
ress.  The  key  to  his  success  is  the  continued 
presence  in  Egypt,  in  his  employ,  of  the  2 
dozen  German  scientists  and  500  to  600 
German  and  other  foreign  technicians  who 
have  been  there  for  the  past  3  years. 

The  German  rocket  colony  in  Egypt,  ac¬ 
cording  to  recent  estimates,  consists  of  ap¬ 
proximately  500  technicians  with  more  than 
1,000  dependents.  The  senior  scientists  are 
paid  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  a  month,  which  is 
perhaps  three  times  what  they  would  earn 
in  West  Germany.  They  are  generally  given 
free  houses  and  domestic  staff,  and  few  of 
them  show  the  slightest  desire  to  return 
home.  The  pay  and  living  conditions  of  all 
the  technicians  are,  in  like  manner,  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  what  they  would  expect  at  home. 
The  German  colony  has  its  own  club  on  an 
island  in  the  Nile  and  its  own  school,  which 
is  by  far  the  biggest  German  school  abroad. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  attraction  in  working 
for  Nasser  lies  in  the  power  and  responsibility 
involved.  In  Egypt  these  Germans  are  im¬ 
portant  people. 

Nasser  certainly  wants  to  keep  them  there. 
Egypt  is  desperately  short  of  scientists  and 
high-class  technicians.  His  rockets,  his  nu¬ 
clear  experiments,  and  the  satellite  which  he 
claims  he  will  fire  into  space  are  the  work 
of  his  German  hirelings. 

The  Egyptians,  operating  on  their  own, 
would  probably  have  to  scrap  their  rocket 
program.  This  is  why  the  Israeli  Govern¬ 
ment  is  so  anxious  that  the  German  Federal 
Government  should  take  active  steps  to  re¬ 
call  Germans  working  on  armaments  in 
Egypt.  So  far,  in  spite  of  frequent  Israeli 
representations  during  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  the  Bonn  government  has  done  nothing 
beyond  preparing  the  draft  of  a  law  which 
would  enable  passports  to  be  withdrawn 
from  German  citizens  carrying  out  work  of 
this  kind.  If  such  a  law  were  passed,  these 
Germans  would  have  to  be  buried  abroad. 

West  German  hesitance  over  putting  this 
legislation  before  the  Bundestag  deserves  a 
note.  There  is  a  powerful  pro-Arab  lobby 
in  Bonn,  where  a  section  of  the  Christian 
Democartic  Party  and  virtually  the  whole 
Free  Democratic  Party  are  opposed  to  any 
action  which  could  harm  German  trade  in¬ 
terests  in  the  Middle  East.  West  German 
heavy  industry  provides  the  most  powerful 
single  pro-Arab  pressure  group,  and  a  small 
group  of  firms  has  considerable  influence 
with  the  Federal  Government.  The  group 
includes  the  steel  and  heavy  engineering 
firms  of  Krupp,  Thyssen,  Kloeckner,  and 
Demag,  which  have  major  industrial  interest 
in  Egypt. 

Nasser’s  rocket  program,  used  with  his  other 
conventional  weapons,  would  be  of  sufficient 
scope  to  cripple  Israel  and  secure  her  total 
military  defeat.  This,  of  course,  is  Nassers 
primary  objective  in  a  war  with  Israel.  But 
it  is  not  his  only  objective.  He  has  sworn 
to  blot  out  Israel  completely  and  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  whole  of  Palestine  in  a  unified 
Arab  state  or,  if  that  cannot  be  organized,  in 
Egypt.  The  most  that  he  would  contem¬ 
plate  leaving  of  Israel  would  be  a  Jewish 


ghetto  in  Palestine,  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  he  would  be  prepared  to  leave  even 
that.  For  a  Jewish  ghetto  would  continue 
to  attract  more  Jewish  immigrants,  and  the 
claim  and  hope  for  a  Jewish  national  state 
would  be  kept  alive.  This  is  why  Nasser  is 
contemplating  using  weapons  of  genocide 
against  Israel. 

I  learned  details  of  his  experiments  in  this 
direction  from  a  scientist  who  worked  for 
more  than  a  year  for  Nasser.  This  scientist 
was  in  close  touch  with  a  member  of  Nas¬ 
sers  inner  circle  of  assistants,  Mahmoud  Kha¬ 
lil.  Khalil  and  a  dozen  other  comparatively 
young  men  who  form  the  inner  circle  often 
work  18  to  20  horns  a  day  and  make  no  se¬ 
cret  of  their  pride  in  ‘‘burning  themselves 
out”  in  the  service  of  their  country.  One  of 
the  tasks  of  this  small  group  during  the  last 
2  years  has  been  to  examine  the  possibilities 
of  producing  weapons  of  genocide. 

Three  particular  possibilities  have  been  ex¬ 
plored.  The  first  was  to  produce  a  nuclear 
bomb  of  the  Hiroshima  type,  which  ranks 
today  as  out-of-date  to  the  great  powers,  but 
which  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  blot  out 
Israel’s  centers  of  population.  This  project, 
which  was  given  the  name  Operation  Cleo¬ 
patra,  was  held  up  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  German  scientists  in  Nassers  employ 
to  produce  an  easily  transportable  bomb  or 
a  nuclear  warhead  light  enough  to  be  fitted 
onto  a  rocket.  In  addition,  the  Egyptians 
do  not  have  a  large  atomic  reactor  for  pro¬ 
ducing  plutonium  or  a  diffusion  plant  for 
producing  fissile  uranium.  For  a  Hiroshima- 
type  bomb,  Nasser  would  have  to  procure 
uranium,  a  very  difficult  matter. 

Yet  he  has  undoubtedly  examined  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  doing  this.  One  proposed  method 
was  to  buy  20  percent  enriched  uranium 
(which  is  available  for  peaceful  purposes) 
and  to  enrich  it  up  to  the  90  percent  required 
for  a  bomb.  Another  was  to  buy  numbers 
of  laboratory  reactors,  which  can  produce  up 
to  8  grams  an  hour  of  90  percent  enriched 
uranium.  Yet  another  possibility  was  to 
build  a  nuclear  power  station  “for  peaceful 
purposes”  in  Egypt,  and  negotiations  to  this 
end  have  already  taken  place  with  a  British 
firm,  Kennedy  &  Donkin.  Nasser  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  British-built  nuclear  reactor 
could  act  as  a  partner  to  the  Aswan  Dam 
power  stations.  He  has  conducted  his  nego¬ 
tiations  quite  openly  on  that  pretext. 

Mahmoud  Khalil  is  reported  even  to  have 
discussed  with  Nasser  the  chance  of  bribing 
officers  of  the  British  Air  Force  to  fly  British- 
based  planes  to  Cairo,  and  to  bring  as  many 
as  three  nuclear  bombs  with  them.  This 
may  sound  like  science  fiction.  Indeed,  this 
possibility  was  never  explored  any  further, 
but  it  is  of  interest  that  it  was  even  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  second  possibility  of  producing  weap¬ 
ons  of  genocide  was  explored  under  a  differ¬ 
ent  project.  Operation  Ibis.  Its  purpose  was 
to  produce  small  missiles  with  a  limited 
radioactive  fallout.  These  missiles,  known 
as  radioactive  rubbish  bombs  by  experts  in 
this  field,  could  be  dropped  from  aircraft, 
fired  as  artillery  shells,  or  used  in  the  war¬ 
heads  of  rockets.  They  would  be  difficult  to 
handle,  and  for  this  reason  Nasser  has  been 
employing  gamma-ray  experts  from  Germany 
and  other  European  countries  who  have  been 
working  on  protective  casings,  clothing,  and 
other  equipment.  Such  weapons  would  have 
a  delayed  effect,  by  poisoning  food,  water,  and 
the  atmosphere. 

The  third  possibility  examined  in  Egypt 
was  that  of  causing  heavy  losses  to  an 
enemy  population  by  exploding  small  pack¬ 
ages  of  strontium  90,  of  2  or  3  pounds. 
Strontium  90  in  powder  form  could  be  ex¬ 
ploded  in  small  containers,  which  could  be 
fired  from  weapons  of  a  light  mortar  or 
even  bazooka  type.  The  packages  and  the 
weapons  could  be  deposited  beforehand  in 
Israel,  or  even  in  countries  friendly  to  Israel, 
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and  could  be  exploded  by  Egyptian  agents. 
Strontium  90  has  a  life  of  about  20  years. 
Once  again,  this  may  sound  like  science 
fiction.  Once  again,  it  must  suffice  to  say 
that  this  plan  was  carefully  examined  by 
Nasser’s  advisers. 

The  revelation  that  the  Egyptians  have 
been  considering  the  possible  use  of  weap¬ 
ons  of  genocide  has  given  rise  to  some  mis¬ 
conceptions.  It  has  been  argued,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  names  such  as  Cleopatra  and 
Ibis  would  never  be  used  by  Egyptians,  who 
would  surely  prefer  Arabic  code  names.  The 
answer  is  that  these  names  were  used  by  the 
foreign  scientists  working  for  Nasser.  An 
Egyptian  code  name  will  doubtless  be  fur¬ 
nished  if  any  one  of  the  three  projects  gets 
underway.  So  far,  there  is  no  direct  evidence 
that  a  production  program  for  any  of  the 
three  has  begun. 

A  second  misconception  is  that  because 
the  use  of  weapons  of  genocide  would  be 
militarily  useless,  Nasser  must  have  aban¬ 
doned  projects  like  Operation  Ibis.  This  is 
a  highly  ingenuous  suggestion,  for  Nasser 
would  clearly  never  use  radioactive  rubbish 
bombs  alone  but  as  supplementary  to  his 
rockets  and  other  conventional  weapons. 
The  object  of  Operation  Ibis  would  be  quite 
simply  to  scare  the  Jews  out  of  the  Middle 
East. 

There  is  nothing  fanciful  about  this.  The 
burning  adoration  of  the  Jews  for  Eretz- 
Israel,  the  national  home  and  promised  land, 
is  such  that  they  would  not  think  of  desert¬ 
ing  it  after  military  defeat  and  might  even 
be  prepared  to  go  once  again  into  bondage 
in  the  land  of  Egypt — if  by  so  doing,  they 
could  keep  their  claims  alive:  But  genocide, 
coming  only  20  years  after  Hitler’s  “final  so¬ 
lution,”  the  extermination  of  6  million  Euro¬ 
pean  Jews,  would  pose  a  terrible  threat.  If 
Israel’s  present  population  were  destroyed, 
or  prevented  by  radioactive  fallout  from 
propagating  their  species,  could  the  remain¬ 
ing  Jews  of  the  world  ever  again  mount  a 
resettlement  of  Israel  and  another  return  to 
the  promised  land?  It  is  highly  doubtful,  for 
Israel's  present  small  population  constitutes 
the  kernel  of  Jewish  idealism  and  faith. 

One  must  revert  to  point  one  of  Nasser’s 
campaign  to  destroy  Israel:  The  removal  of 
the  British  from  their  Middle  East  bases. 
These  were  the  bases  used  for  the  ill-fated 
and  badly  judged  British  intervention  at 
Suez  in  1956.  These  bases  would  be  used 
again  if  Nasser  were  to  launch  an  unprovoked 
and  genocidal  attack  on  Israel.  This  is  why 
Nasser  has  asked  the  ruler  of  Libya,  King 
Idris,  to  end  the  leases  of  air  bases  to  Britain 
and  the  United  States  at  El  Adem  and 
Wheelus  Field.  This  is  why  Nasser  has  sent 
an  army  of  42,000  men  to  the  Yemen,  as  a 
first  step  toward  destroying  the  British-spon¬ 
sored  South  Arabian  Federation  and  liqui¬ 
dating  the  Aden  base.  This  is  why  Egypt  has, 
after  the  Soviet  Union,  been  the  principal 
supplier  of  arms  to  the  Greek  Cypriots.  Nas¬ 
ser  intends  to  close  the  Eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  the  Red  Sea  to  the  West. 

Complementary  to  this  intention  is  Nas¬ 
ser’s  desire  to  build  a  firm  alliance  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  desire  which  was  plainly  ad¬ 
vertised  during  Khrushchev’s  visit  to  Cairo 
in  May.  The  Soviet  Union  can  be  of  im¬ 
mense  use  to  Nasser  in  the  economic  and 
military  fields.  It  is  supplying  Egypt  with 
a  $280  million  loan,  with  increased  technical 
aid  for  industrial  developments  and  irriga¬ 
tion,  and  with  secondhand  armaments  at  cut 
prices.  But  of  much  more  importance  is  the 
future  diplomatic  role  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Middle  East,  which  will  be  designed 
to  counter  and  finally  to  eradicate  Western 
influence  in  the  area.  It  is  naive  to  imagine, 
as  some  Western  commentators  have  done, 
that  Nasser  has  much  more  to  gain  from 
an  Egyptian-Soviet  entente  than  Khrushchev 
has.  The  latter  can  now  set  to  work  to  turn 
the  Middle  East  into  a  bastion  against  West¬ 
ern  imperialism  (and,  incidentally,  against 
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Chinese  communism),  to  outflank  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Treaty  Organization,  to  open  the  road 
to  peaceful  penetration  of  India  (bereft  of 
Nehru)  and  Africa.  A  rejuvenated  Islam 
could  be  a  very  useful  ally  for  a  Soviet  Union 
which  must  want  to  take  up  a  dominant 
middle  position  between  Western  Europe  and 
Red  China. 

The  State  of  Israel  asks  for  nothing  more 
than  to  be  left  in  peace.  Israel  has  offered 
to  join  In  guarantees  of  all  existing  frontiers 
in  the  Middle  East.  It  would  willingly  offer 
money  and  technical  aid  in  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Palestinian-Arab  refugees.  It 
has  offered  to  share  In  the  utilization  of  the 
waters  of  the  River  Jordan  for  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses,  although  it  is  going  ahead  with  pump¬ 
ing  its  share  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the 
deserts  of  the  Negev.  Israel  threatens  no¬ 
body,  and  even  when  forced  to  go  to  war  with 
Arab  neighbors  has  set  out  to  keep  its  mili¬ 
tary  victories  within  strict  bounds,  thereby 
giving  Arab  prestige  the  chance  to  recover. 
The  essence  of  Israeli  policy  has  been  to  de¬ 
velop  good  relations  with  its  neighbors.  In 
the  long-term  future,  Israel  could  be  of  tre¬ 
mendous  use  to  the  Arab  countries,  by  pro¬ 
viding  technical  advice  and  a  model  of  how 
to  run  a  modern  state. 

The  Israelis,  naturally,  are  desperately 
worried  by  Nasser’s  arms  buildup.  The 
Prime  Minister,  Levi  Eshkol,  said  on  May  20: 
“With  the  aid  of  German  and  other  scien¬ 
tists  Egypt  is  developing  missile  armaments 
on  a  large  scale  and  devoting  incessant  effort 
to  their  improvement  and  expansion.  She 
is  also  engaged  in  developing  destructive 
weapons  which  are  not  to  be  found  today  in 
the  Middle  East.”  This  was  an  oblique 
reference  to  Nasser’s  experiments  with 
weapons  of  genocide.  The  Israeli  Govern¬ 
ment  has  appealed  repeatedly  for  the  recall 
of  the  German  and  other  foreign  scientists; 
the  Knesset  did  this  once  again  on  May  4. 

What  should,  or  what  can,  the  Western 
powers  do  about  Nasser’s  plans  to  destroy 
Israel? 

The  United  States  and  Britain  can  guar¬ 
antee  Israel’s  existing  frontiers  and  offer  a 
similar  guarantee  to  the  Arab  nations.  Steps 
should  be  taken  in  the  United  Nations  to 
secure  the  withdrawal  of  the  large  Egyptian 
Army  from  the  Yemen.  The  West  German 
scientists  should  go  back  to  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  It  should  be  made  plain  to  Nasser  that 
Britain  has  no  intention  of  giving  up  her 
Middle  East  bases  until  there  is  real  stability 
in  that  area.  Finally,  the  Arab  nations 
should  be  encouraged  to  regard  the  State  of 
Israel  as  a  fact.  In  return,  the  Western 
Powers  must  offer  to  make  a  major  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  the  resettlement  of  the  Arab 
refugees  in  Arab  countries  and  toward  build¬ 
ing  up  the  economies  of  those  countries. 
The  Arab  States  should  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  desire  to  avert  a  war  in  the 
Middle  East  does  not  stem  from  anti-Arab 
feelings,  and  that  nothing  will  be  gained  in 
the  long  run  by  trying  to  play  off  rival  world 
blocs  against  one  another. 

Above  all,  there  is  a  paramount  need  for 
close  collaboration  in  the  Middle  East  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Britain.  Their 
immense  joint  stake  in  Middle  East  oil  is 
reason  enough  for  this,  and  there  is  no  harm 
in  saying  so.  But  much  more  important  is 
the  very  real  threat  of  war  breaking  out,  if 
not  today  or  tomorrow,  then  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  in  the  near  future.  Nasser’s  arms 
buildup  suggests  that  this  could  be. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  23,  1964] 
United  States  Will  Give  Up  Libyan  Air¬ 
base — It  Agrees  to  Evacuation  in  Prin¬ 
ciple,  As  Does  Britain — Date  To  Be  Set 
Later 

Tripoli,  Libya,  August  22. — The  United 
States  has  agreed  in  principle  to  evacuate  its 
huge  Wheelus  Air  Force  Base  in  Libya,  Pre¬ 
mier  Mahmud  Muntasser  announced  today. 


He  said  that  Britain,  which  signed  a  20- 
year  treaty  with  Libya  in  1933,  had  also 
agreed  in  principle  to  give  up  her  military 
bases  and  air  staging  posts  in  the  country. 

[The  State  Department  confirmed  its  agree¬ 
ment  but  said  no  definite  date  had  been  de¬ 
termined.  A  spokesman  said  in  Washington 
that  the  move  was  under  study  and  a  date 
would  be  indicated  in  1965.] 

The  American  base,  just  outside  Tripoli, 
was  operated  under  a  17-year  agreement  with 
the  Libyan  Government  signed  in  1954.  The 
base  is  an  important  center  for  U.S.  Air 
Force  training  activities. 

statement  earlier  in  year 

Earlier  this  year  the  Libyan  Government 
said  the  treaties  under  which  Libya  granted 
military  facilities  to  Britain  and  the  United 
States  would  not  be  renewed  when  they 
expired. 

It  was  reported  in  Benghazi  in  June  that 
Britain  and  Libya  had  agreed  in  principle  on 
the  transfer  of  part  of  the  British  forces  in 
Libya  by  the  end  of  this  year  as  the  first 
stage  of  evacuation. 

The  three  Governments  have  been  in  nego¬ 
tiation  about  their  treaties  for  some  months. 

The  Libyan  Parliament  decided  in  prin¬ 
ciple  last  March  16  to  abrogate  the  bases 
agreements  with  Britain  and  the  United 
States  following  a  speech  by  President  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
calling  for  the  liquidation  of  foreign  bases 
in  Libya  and  Cyprus  on  the  ground  that  the 
bases  were  directed  against  Cairo. 

President  Nasser  called  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  bases  in  a  speech  in  Cairo  February  25. 
H  said  that  following  the  Suez  invasion  of 
1956  Egypt  “cannot  trust  Britain  in  our 
neighborhood.” 

Britain  has  army  district  headquarters  at 
Tripoli  and  Benghazi  and  the  Royal  Air 
Force  has  detachments  at  Idris  Airport  near 
Tripoli. 

President  Nasser  also  accused  Britain  of 
“supporting  and  spoiling”  Israel  and  warned 
that  anyone  who  supported  Israel  would  find 
his  interests  being  affected  in  Arab  lands 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Atlantic. 

Libya  is  a  country  of  about  a  million  peo¬ 
ple,  lying  between  Tunisia  and  Algeria  on 
the  west  and  Egypt  on  the  east.  It  was  the 
scene  of  heavy  fighting  during  World  War  II. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  23,  1964] 
Anti-British  Push  Expected  in  Cairo — 

Radio  Assails  Imperialism  op  Southern 

Arabian  Rule 

(By  Jay  Walz) 

Cairo,  August  21. — President  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser’s  campaign  to  drive  the  British  from 
southern  Arabia  is  headed  toward  dramatic 
upsurge  after  the  August  political  doldrums, 
in  the  opinion  of  experienced  diplomatic  ob¬ 
servers  here. 

The  campaign  has  already  been  stepped 
up  in  the  press  and  radio  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

The  consensus  is  that  President  Nasser 
may  use  the  meeting  of  Arab  leaders,  sched¬ 
uled  to  open  in  2  weeks  in  Alexandria,  as  a 
signal  for  a  new  propaganda  attack.  It 
would  aim  at  extending  the  Yemeni  revolu¬ 
tion  to  all  of  southern  Arabia  and  at  bring¬ 
ing  the  collapse  of  the  Federation  of  South 
Arabia.  The  federation  comprises  13.  states, 
including  Aden,  under  British  protection. 

Informed  observers  assert  that  such  a  drive 
could  embroil  southern  Arabia  in  a  reenact¬ 
ment  of  the  Algerian  revolution. 

Egypt’s  goal  in  Yemen  already  extends  far 
beyond  a  mere  settlement  of  the  civil  war 
between  the  revolutionary  republican  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Sana  and  the  outlying  royalist 
forces  that  are  still  fighting  for  the  de¬ 
throned  Imam,  Mohamad  al-Badr. 

This  interest  is  evident  from  the  attention 
Cairo  is  giving  to  the  activities  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  the  Occu¬ 


pied  South,  an  organization  with  head¬ 
quarters  here.  Kahtan  al-Shaabi,  the  front’s 
political  secretary,  issues  almost  daily  mili¬ 
tary  communiques  reporting  advances  by 
“the  front’s  troops  in  all  combat  zones’* 
against  “imperialist  forces”  along  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  Yemen  and  South  Arabia. 

New  propaganda  programs  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Cairo  radio  since  August  1. 
“The  Voice  of  the  Arabs  places  all  its  re¬ 
sources  at  the  service  of  the  triumphant, 
flaming  revolution  in  South  Arabia,”  the 
station’s  director  said  recently. 

In  contrast,  a  week-long  visit  of  King  Hus¬ 
sein  of  Jordan — directed  at  least  partly  to¬ 
ward  reconciling  President  Nasser  and  Prince 
Feisal,  the  Premier  of  Saudi  Arabia — ended 
yesterday  with  little  notice  except  for  the 
ceremonial  trappings. 

The  visit  took  place  in  Alexandria,  where 
President  Nasser  is  on  vacation,  and  the 
public  here  was  shown  news  photographs  of 
the  President  embracing  the  King  at  the 
airport  as  bands  played  the  national  anthems 
and  riflemen  offered  a  21-gun  salute.  King 
Hussein  was  lodged  in  Ras  Eltin,  an  old  sea¬ 
side  palace  that  once  housed  King  Farouk. 

Nothing  was  said  here,  however,  about  any 
accomplishments  of  King  Hussein’s  “private 
visit.”  It  is  known  that  the  King  wanted  to 
bring  President  Nasser  and  Prince  Feisal 
toward  a  reconciliation  on  the  Yemen  issue 
before  a  meeting  of  Arab  leaders  September 
5.  Whether  Premier  Feisal  will  join  the  talks 
remains  doubtful,  and  if  he  does  not  attend. 
President  Nasser’s  new  effort  to  demonstrate 
Arab  unity  is  expected  to  suffer  a  serious 
blemish. 

Mohammed  Hassanein  Hedkal,  a  columnist 
in  the  influential  newspaper  A1  Ahram,  wrote 
today,  “Nothing  has  happened  in  Saudi 
Arabia  since  the  first  Arab  summit.”  He 
referred  to  a  meeting  that  took  place  here 
last  January. 

Mr.  Heikal,  whose  writings  are  avidly  read 
for  an  inkling  of  trends  in  President  Nasser’s 
polioiee,  commented:  “Saudi  Arabia’s  royal 
family  adopted  a  hostile  stand  toward  the 
Yemeni  revolution,  and  Saudi  Arabia  became 
a  base  for  hostile  military  operations  against 
the  revolution.” 

Last  May  Prince  Feisal  failed  to  fulfill  a 
promise  to  come  here  to  settle  the  dispute, 
and  if  he  has  demonstrated  a  more  amen¬ 
able  mood  recently,  Mr.  Hedkal’s  column  did 
not  report  it. 

Some  observers  suggest  that  President  Nas¬ 
ser  has  in  fact  lost  interest  in  talking  with 
Prince  Feisal  about  a  settlement  since  Cairo 
now  regards  the  revolution  as  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact  and  is  looking,  as  a  next  step, 
toward  an  Arab  nationalist  revolution  in 
southern  Arabia. 

That  would  mean  “the  liberation  of  oc¬ 
cupied  Yemen”  from  British  control  and 
finally  the  withdrawal  of  Britain  from  her 
military  base  at  Aden,  which  President  Nas¬ 
ser  began  assailing  in  a  speech  at  Port  Said 
last  December. 

In  this  connection,  Cairo  diplomatic  ob¬ 
servers  are  watching  with  interest  the  rise  of 
the  National  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Oc¬ 
cupied  Yemen,  which  is  widely  publishing 
and  broadcasting  inflammatory  statements. 

Today,  in  a  communique  that  can  be  re¬ 
garded  as  typical,  the  front  “appealed”  to  the 
people  of  southern  Arabia  to  rise  against  the 
British,  who  “have  come  to  feel  strangled  be¬ 
cause  of  blows  dealt  by  the  front’s  troops 
in  all  combat  zones  and  because  of  the  soli¬ 
darity  of  the  revolutionary  masses  support¬ 
ing  the  front’s  troops.” 

The  communique  added:  “These  imperial¬ 
ist  authorities  have  acted  with  complete 
rashness  and  savagery  and  mobilized  all 
their  forces  and  hirelings  to  persecute  the 
revolutionary  elements,  who  are  struggling 
in  Lahej,  Abin  Dathlna,  Dalein,  and  Heihan.” 

These  communities  are  along  the  border 
of  Yemen  and  the  federation. 
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The  aim  of  Mr.  Shaabi,  the  front’s  politi¬ 
cal  secretary,  is  apparently  far  more  radically 
revolutionary  than  that  of  Abdullah  al- 
Sanag,  the  Aden  trade  union  leader  who  un¬ 
til  recently  led  the  liberation  movement. 
Mr.  Asnag,  known  as  a  moderate,  seeks  to 
win  liberation  by  talks  and  negotiation.  But 
his  influence — at  least  in  Cairo,  where  he  has 
spent  much  time  in  recent  years — is  waning. 
Mr.  Shaabi’s  is  on  the  rise. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  28,  1964] 
New  Battle  Raging  in  Yemen,  Royalist 
Reports — Republicans  Backed  by  Cairo 
Said  To  Supper  Big  Losses — Traveler 
Tells  op  Resistance  to  Drive  Against 
the  Imam 

(By  Dana  Adams  Schmidt) 

Beirut,  Lebanon,  August  27. — A  major 
battle  is  reported  to  be  underway  in  the 
northwestern  corner  of  Yemen,  in  the  tri¬ 
angle  formed  by  Sada,  Haradh,  and  the 
Imam’s  headquarters  in  the  Qara  Mountains. 

Although  the  Cairo  radio  has  reported  that 
Tma.m  Mohamad  al-Badr  has  been  put  to 
flight  and  the  border  of  Yemen  and  Saudi 
Arabia  sealed,  an  authoritative  Yemeni  Roy¬ 
alist  source  said  tonight  that  revolutionary 
forces  had  suffered  serious  reverses  in  the 
northwestern  area. 

In  Yemen’s  long  civil  war,  the  United 
Arab  Republic  is  supporting  Arab  Nationalist 
forces  against  the  Royalist  armies  of  Imam 
Mohamad,  who  is  backed  by  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  royalist  source,  newly  arrived  from 
Yemen,  via  Qatar,  said  that  since  last  Friday 
the  Egyptian-led  had  waged  "probably  the 
biggest  single  military  operation  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  have  conducted  in  nearly  2  years  of 
campaigning.” 

He  estimated  that  5,000  Egyptians  were  in¬ 
volved  in  a  two-pronged  thrust  aimed  prin¬ 
cipally  at  killing  or  capturing  the  Imam. 
counterattacks  by  royalists 
According  to  this  source,  the  Royalists  met 
the  Egyptian  offensives  with  counterattacks, 
beginning  Monday  at  dawn.  Additional 
tribesmen  moved  in  steadily  to  swell  the 
Royalist  forces,  he  added. 

The  counterattack  included  diversionary 
thrusts  by  Yemen  forces  stationed  as  far 
away  as  east  of  Sada  and  south  of  Sana,  the 
capital,  he  said. 

The  source,  who  declined  to  be  identified, 
told  of  having  met  the  Imam  in  Yemen  at  a 
gathering  of  military  commanders  on  Mon¬ 
day  as  the  counteroffensive  got  underway. 

The  Royalist  informant  estimated  that  600 
men  had  been  killed  or  seriously  wounded  on 
both  sides  between  Friday  at  dawn  and  early 
Wednesday,  when  he  left  Yemen. 

description  of  battle 
He  described  the  tactical  picture  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

The  Republicans’  first  objective  was  a  30- 
mile-long  track  that  winds  southward 
through  extremely  rough  mountain  territory 
from  the  Saudi  border  near  El  Kuba  to  the 
Imam’s  headquarters  in  the  Qara  Mountains 
near  Wash-Ha. 

They  attacked  eastward  from  the  town  of 
Haradh  through  the  Razih  and  Nadir  Moun¬ 
tains  toward  the  track. 

From  Haradh  the  Republicans  moved 
through  two  ravines — Haradh  and  Tashar. 
On  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons  heavy 
rain  fell,  and  the  Republican  vehicles — num¬ 
bering  about  80,  Including  6  armored  cars 
and  minesweepers — began  to  sink  axle  deep 
into  mud. 

The  defenders  left  them  alone  until  Mon¬ 
day  at  dawn.  Then,  under  Prince  Abdulla 
Hussein,  they  counterattacked  in  the  Haradh 
ravine.  Another  force,  personally  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Imam,  met  the  Republicans 
in  Tashar. 

With  heavy  losses,  the  rebels  began  falling 
back  toward  Haradh. 


September  2 


The  Royalists  claimed  to  have  destroyed 
six  tanks  by  Wednesday  morning. 
two  hundred  and  fifty  chutists  involved 
Meanwhile,  the  rebels,  after  bribing  sheiks 
in  the  area,  moved  other  units  westward 
from  their  base  in  Sada  to  Mount  Nadir  and 
dropped  250  parachutists  on  nearby  Mount 
Razih. 

From  these  two  points  they  drove  west¬ 
ward  toward  the  track.  Although  the  dis¬ 
tance  was  only  10  miles,  they  had  not  cov¬ 
ered  it  by  the  time  the  Royalist  sources  left 
the  area.  He  reported  that  most  of  the  para¬ 
troopers  had  been  killed. 

The  source  said  the  Royalists  had  been 
able  to  make  a  good  showing  thus  far  be¬ 
cause  they  had  seen  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public’s  forces  preparing  this  operation  for 
3  months.  Although  they  could  not  tell 
when  the  attack  would  come,  he  said,  they 
prepared  countermeasures  and  accumulated 
weapons. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  30,  1964] 
U.N.  Decision  Near  for  Yemen  Team— Ob¬ 
servers  Largely  Defied — Mandate  Up  for 
Renewal 

(By  Sam  Pope  Brewer) 

United  Nations,  N.Y.,  August  29. — Reports 
of  renewed  fighting  between  royalists  and 
republicans  in  Yemen  have  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  General,  U 
Thant,  has  only  a  week  left  in  which  to 
arrange  for  an  extension  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  observation  mission  there.  If  he  does 
not,  the  mission  must  give  up  its  work. 

Informed  sources  maintain  that  Mr.  Thant 
has  yet  to  make  a  decision. 

He  has  to  make  his  recommendation  to  the 
Security  Council  before  next  Friday.  The 
mission  has  been  operating  since  July  4,  1963, 
to  observe  conditions  under  a  disengagement 
agreement  reached  by  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  a  few  weeks  before 
that. 

The  observation  mission  included  200 
Yugoslav  and  Canadian  soldiers  and  airmen 
from  July  4  to  November  4,  1963.  Then  it 
was  cut  to  25  military  observers. 

Every  2  months  Mr.  Thant  has  extended  its 
life  with  the  informal  approval  of  the  11 
Security  Council  members.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  last  month,  however,  Mr.  Thant  told 
the  Council  that  he  “would  find  it  difficult 
to  envisage  a  further  extension  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  in  its  present  form”  if  it  achieved  no 
results  by  September  4. 

u.s.  in  delicate  position 
The  failure  of  the  mission  would  leave  the 
United  States  in  an  awkward  position,  some 
Middle  Eastern  sources  say.  If  the  observers 
withdraw,  Saudi  Arabia  is  expected  to  resume 
overt  military  aid  to  royalist  tribesmen  sup¬ 
porting  the  deposed  Imam,  Mohamad  al- 
Badr.  This  would  put  the  Saudis  into  direct 
conflict  with  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
whose  troops  are  supporting  the  republican 
Government  in  Sana,  the  capital. 

According  to  royalist  reports,  the  Egyptian- 
backed  republicans  were  suffering  heavy  cas¬ 
ualties  this  week  in  a  new  drive  against  the 
Imam’s  men  in  northeastern  Yemen.  The 
republicans  charged,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
a  royalist  column  had  pushed  into  Yemen 
from  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  United  States  was  influential  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  disengagement  agreement  to 
prevent  fighting  between  Saudi  Arabia,  an 
ally,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic,  a  country 
with  which  it  was  trying  to  improve  relations. 

The  main  stumbling  block  now  is  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic  has  not  withdrawn  its 
forces  as  stipulated  in  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Thant’s  latest  report,  on  July  2,  said 
no  royalist  military  supplies  had  been  seen 
crossing  the  border  from  Saudi  Arabia 
though  "armed  royalists  in  small  numbers 
have  crossed  the  border  in  either  direction.’’ 


EGYPT’S  FORCE  PUT  AT  28,000 

Without  estimating  the  total  Egyptian 
strength,  the  report  said,  “It  is  estimated 
that  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  some  3,000 
troops  in  the  total  strength  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  force  in  Yemen.”  British 
estimates,  which  have  never  been  publicly 
challenged,  put  the  figure  between  28,000  and 
30,000. 

The  fighting  in  Yemen  began  September 

1962,  after  the  Palace  Guard  overthrew  the 
hereditary  ruler,  Imam  Mohamad,  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  republic  under  Col.  Abdullah  al- 
Sallal,  now  President. 

Tribesmen  rallied  around  the  deposed 
Imam.  Since  then,  Cairo  has  supplied  troops 
to  support  the  republican  government  but 
has  been  unable  to  crush  the  tribal  forces. 

The  disengagement  agreement  was  nego¬ 
tiated  in  the  spring  of  1963  by  Ellsworth 
Bunker,  of  the  United  States.  It  provided 
that  Saudi  Arabia  was  to  cease  military  aid 
to  the  tribesmen,  that  Cairo  would  progres¬ 
sively  withdraw  its  troops  and  that  there 
would  be  a  neutralized  buffer  zone  along  the 
frontier. 

The  observation  mission  was  established 
by  a  Security  Council  resolution  of  June  11, 

1963,  to  observe  the  execution  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  The  costs  have  been  shared  by  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  United  Arab  Republic. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Aug.  30. 

1964] 

Egypt-Yemen  Units  Score  Big  Victory 

Beirut,  Lebanon,  August  29. — After  2 
weeks’  savage  fighting  the  Egyptian  and 
Yemeni  Republic  forces  have  won  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Royalist 
followers  of  Imam  Muhammad  A1  Badr  in 
northwest  Yemen.  The  Imam,  according  to 
reports,  has  exacuated  his  mountain  head¬ 
quarters  and  fled  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

After  a  battlefield  tour  earlier  this  week, 
Egyptian  Field  Marshal  Abdel  Hakim  Amer 
announced  that  the  Egyptian-Yemeni  forces 
were  in  complete  control.  He  warned  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  Amirate  of  Beihan  (in  the 
South  Arabian  Federation)  not  to  aid  the 
Royalists  or  allow  their  territory  to  be  used 
as  bases  for  operations  against  the  Republic, 
threatening  massive  retaliations  “regardless 
of  the  consequences.” 

Yemeni  Royalist  representatives  in  Beirut 
this  week  en  route  from  the  battle  area  admit 
they  are  hard  pressed  by  the  repeated  Egyp¬ 
tian  onslaughts,  but  deny  that  the  Imam 
has  fled.  Their  story  is  that  he  has  moved 
his  headquarters  elsewhere  in  Yemen.  They 
claim  the  Egyptian  advance  was  halted  by 
sudden  unseasonal  rainstorms  last  week. 

This  "miracle”  they  say,  has  revived  the 
morale  of  the  Royalist  tribesmen,  who  are 
now  regaining  lost  ground. 

Atfer  sifting  all  the  conflicting  evidence 
it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  the  Republic  has 
made  important  gains.  It  now  holds  a  firm 
grip  on  the  northern  and  southern  border 
areas  astride  the  potential  supply  routes  from 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  South  Arabian  Federa¬ 
tion. 

Faced  with  this  blockade  the  Royalist  east¬ 
ern  front  cannot  hold  out  indefinitely. 

After  nearly  2  years’  continuous  fighting 
the  Egyptian  troops  are  becoming  more 
adept  at  mountain  warfare. 

Moreover,  for  the  first  time,  Egyptian  and 
Russian-trained  Yemeni  republican  units 
have  begun  to  play  an  appreciable  frontline 
role.  The  Royalists,  on  the  other  hand,  lack 
adequate  military  supplies  and  are  beset  by 
disease  and  famine. 

The  Yemen  victories  will  undoubtedly 
bolster  President  Nasser’s  position  at  next 
week’s  Abab  summit  conference  in  Cairo, 
where  all  possible  pressure  will  be  exerted  on 
Prince-regent  Faisal,  of  Saudi  Arabia — the 
only  major  Arab  State  which  still  backs 
Imam  Badr — to  recognize  the  Republic. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Aug.  30,  1964] 

Soviet  Offer  of  Weapons  to  Jordan  Stirs 
West 

(By  Patrick  Seale) 

Amman,  August  29. — Russia  has  offered  to 
supply  Jordan  with  supersonic  aircraft  and 
other  modern  weapons,  and  has  started  a 
first-class  diplomatic  flurry  in  this  capital 
with  possibly  far-reaching  consequences  for 
Jordan’s  future  alinement  and  independence. 

It  is  recognized  here  as  a  challenge  to 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  have  so 
far  been  sole  suppliers  of  arms  to  Jordan.  It 
is  also  seen  as  an  attempt  to  draw  Jordan — 
one  of  the  last  pro-Western  enclaves  in  the 
Arab  world — into  the  nonalined  camp  and 
into  a  position  of  dependence  on  both  Russia 
and  Egypt. 

The  offer,  confirmed  by  Prime  Minister 
Bahjat  Talhouni,  follows  a  pattern  made 
familiar  in  Egypt,  Iraq,  and  Syria,  where 
Russia  made  skillful  use  of  arms  deliveries  on 
easy  terms  as  the  spearhead  of  a  wide-rang¬ 
ing  political  offensive. 

Urgent  consultations  are  taking  place  be¬ 
tween  London  and  Washington  about 
whether  a  Western  counteroffer  should  be 
made.  The  main  burden  of  decision  lies 
with  the  United  States,  which  already  sub¬ 
sidizes  Jordan’s  budget  heavily,  and  which 
alone  is  able  to  match  the  Soviet  offer. 

A  reaction  from  Washington  on  the  offer 
is  expected  before  the  Arab  heads  of  state 
assemble  in  Alexandria  next  Saturday. 

It  is  thought  that  King  Hussein  may  come 
under  pressure  at  the  meeting  to  accept  Rus¬ 
sia’s  arms  as  part  of  a  unified  plan  to  re¬ 
equip  the  Arab  armed  forces.  He  would  be 
better  able  to  resist  such  pressure  if  he  could 
produce  at  the  conference  a  Western  promise 
to  supply  arms — and  in  particular  the  super¬ 
sonic  aircraft— which  he  is  seeking. 

Jordan’s  Prime  Minister  said  he  thought 
the  West  should  meet  Jordan’s  arms  require¬ 
ments. 

If  Jordan  were  to  take  the  Soviet  arms 
there  would  be  pressure  in  Washington  to  cut 
tfie  American  aid  which  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  Jordan’s  stability  and  prosperity 
in  the  past  6  years. 

But  official  circles  in  Amman  feel  that 
President  Nasser  must  be  under  considerable 
pressure  from  his  Soviet  patrons  to  induce 
Jordan  to  accept  the  offer. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  31,  1964] 
Renewed  Tension  on  Yemen  Feared — - 

Saudis  Reported  Planning  New  Aid  to 

Royalists 

Cairo,  August  30. — Diplomatic  circles  ex¬ 
pect  the  United  Nations  mission  in  Yemen 
to  end  next  week  and  some  fear  a  revival  of 
tensions  over  Yemen  between  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Both  countries  were  understood  tonight 
to  be  unwilling  to  continue  the  contribu¬ 
tions  that  have  financed  the  200-man  ob¬ 
server  mission  for  the  last  14  months.  (At 
the  United  Nations,  U  Thant,  the  Secretary 
General,  was  reported  by  informed  sources 
to  have  made  no  decision  on  extending  the 
mission.) 

According  to  diplomatic  sources,  the 
Saudis  are  threatening  to  resume  large- 
scale  assistance  to  royalist  tribes  once  the 
United  Nations  group  pulls  out.  The 
royalists  are  fighting  Yemen’s  republican 
Government  which  has  been  heavily  backed 
by  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  since  it 
came  to  power  by  overthrowing  the  royalist 
regime  of  Iman  Mohamad  al-Badr  in  1962. 

Saudi  representatives  are  reported  to  have 
told  other  diplomats  that  their  Government 
cannot  tolerate  the  presence  of  about  40,000 
Egyptian  troops  in  Yemen  close  to  the  Saudi 
Arabian  border. 


CAIRO  MANEUVERING 

With  fighting  in  Yemen  reported  continu¬ 
ing  even  today,  Cairo  has  been  maneuver¬ 
ing  by  a  combination  of  threats  and  appeals 
to  Arab  unity  to  put  pressure  on  the  Saudi 
Government  to  recognize  the  republican 
regime  and  end  support  for  the  Iman. 

President  Nasser’s  efforts  are  expected  to 
reach  a  peak  during  the  conference  of  Arab 
heads  of  state  in  Alexandria  next  weekend. 

The  United  Nations  mission  was  established 
to  supervise  a  disengagement  agreement  in 
Yemen  calling  for  the  Saudis  to  cease  aid  to 
the  royalists  and  the  Egyptians  to  withdraw 
troops  supporting  the  government. 

Since  the  agreement  went  into  effect  in 
July  1963,  the  United  Nations  has  reported 
that  most  Saudi  aid  to  the  royalists  has 
stopped,  but  that  Egyptian  forces  have  in¬ 
creased  from  about  30,000  to  40,000  men. 
Cairo’s  position  is  that  the  troops  were  en¬ 
titled  to  stay  as  long  as  the  royalist  threat 
continued. 

On  Friday,  the  Yemeni  Government  pro¬ 
tested  to  the  Arab  League  that  an  attack 
had  been  opened  from  Najran,  a  Saudi  border 
town,  against  Marwi  in  northeast  Yemen. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  31,  1964] 
League  Prepares  for  a  Parley 

Cairo,  August  30. — The  foreign  ministers 
of  the  13  member  states  of  the  Arab  League 
will  meet  here  tomorrow  to  approve  a  23- 
item  agenda  for  the  conference  of  Arab 
leaders  opening  Saturday  in  Alexandria. 

Key  topics  are  expected  to  include  the 
situation  within  Yemen  and  on  its  borders 
with  the  South  Arabian  Federation. 

Other  discussions  will  cover  a  wide  range 
of  political  and  economic  questions,  includ¬ 
ing  Israeli  activity  in  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  and'  a  possible  Arab  common  market. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  1,  1964] 
Yemen  an  Issue  for  Arab  Parley — Cairo’s 

Move  Seen  as  Effort  To  Embarrass 

Saudis 

(By  Dana  Adams  Schmidt) 

Beirut,  Lebanon,  August  31.— Tension  be¬ 
tween  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Saudi 
Arabia  is  building  up  in  anticipation  of  a 
meeting  of  Arab  leaders  at  the  end  of  this 
week. 

The  President  of  the  United  Arab  Repub¬ 
lic,  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  appears  determined 
to  make  the  Yemen  question  the  focus  of  the 
meeting. 

But  Crown  Prince  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia  is 
feigning  uninterest  in  Yemen  and  is  insist¬ 
ing  that  the  meeting  must  devote  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Palestine  problems. 

Each  seems  determined  to  embarrass  the 
other  politically.  Realities  and  propaganda 
are  drifting  even  further  apart  than  usual. 

Meanwhile,  the  foreign  ministers  of  13 
Arab  States  open  a  meeting  in  Cairo  to  per- 
pare  for  the  main  talks,  which  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  held  in  Alexandria. 

effort  is  costly 

The  United  Arab  Republic  is  deeply  mired 
militarily  in  Yemen,  where  it  has  concen¬ 
trated  an  army  of  at  least  40,000  men  in  a 
so  far  futile  and  costly  effort  over  nearly  2 
years  to  crush  royalist  opposition. 

Since  early  this  year,  these  forces  have 
made  increasing  use  of  their  positions  in 
Yemen  to  sponsor  a  guerrilla  and  subversion 
campaign  against  the  British  in  the  South 
Arabian  Federation,  which  includes  Aden. 

The  campaign  is  indirectly  aimed  against 
British  oil  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
defense  of  which  is  anchored  in  Aden. 

This  enables  President  Nasser  to  assume 
the  political  posture  of  being  in  Yemen  pri¬ 
marily  to  fight  British  imperialism.  Cairo 
has  proposed  as  an  item  on  the  agenda  of 


the  conference,  “the  British  conspiracy  and 
aggressive  plans  against  the  Yemen  Arab 
Republic.” 

Meanwhile,  Cairo’s  forces  have  started  a 
drive  in  northwest  Yemen  in  an  apparent 
attempt  to  kill,  capture,  or  drive  out  of 
Yemen  the  Imam  al-Badr,  the  royalist  leader, 
who  still  holds  out  in  the  Qara  Mountains. 

CAIRO  CLAIMS  SUCCESS 

The  Cairo  press  has  asserted  that  the  drive 
was  successful  and  that  the  Imam  had  fled 
on  a  donkey. 

The  aim  of  the  Cairo  regime  appears  to  be 
to  create,  or  at  least  seem  to  create,  a  fait 
accompli  that  would  embarrass  Crown  Prince 
Faisal,  the  only  Arab  leader  who  insists  on 
recognizing  the  Imam  and  demanding  that 
the  Yemeni  people  be  accorded  the  right  of 
self -determination . 

Prince  Faisal  has  said  he  would  attend  the 
Alexandria  meeting  but  has  insisted  that 
he  is  not  a  party  to  the  Yemen  conflict  and 
will  not  talk  about  it. 

Contending  that  he  has  observed  the  dis¬ 
engagement  agreement  under  which  Saudi 
Arabia  was  to  halt  aid  to  the  royalists,  he 
maintains  the  peace  would  be  restored  in 
Yemen  if  Cairo  observed  its  part  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  withdrew  its  troops. 

The  agreement  was  concluded  last  year 
under  United  Nations  auspices  and  follow¬ 
ing  U.S.  initiative. 

Prince  Faisal  argues  that  the  Arab  States 
would  do  better  to  talk  about  Israel.  He 
or  his  spokesmen  have  proposed  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  government  in  Gaza.  They 
have  criticized  Cairo’s  occupation  of  the 
Gaza  Strip  and  have  proposed  that  the 
Egyptians  leave  as  soon  as  a  Palestine  gov¬ 
ernment  is  established  there. 

The  Saudis  are  expected  to  renew  de¬ 
mands  that  Cairo  take  steps  to  close  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  to  Israeli  shipping. 

This  is  the  official  Saudi  Arabian  position. 
But  in  fact  Saudi  Arabia  is  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  Yemen.  Prince  Faisal’s  govern¬ 
ment  may  have  halted  arms  aid  to  the  Ye¬ 
meni  royalists,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  royalists  continue  to  receive  money  from 
Saudi  Arabia  and  that  they  use  this  money 
to  buy  arms.  They  also  benefit  from  Saudi 
moral  support  and  from  the  accesability  of 
Saudi  territory. 

What  President  Nasser  will  propose  con¬ 
cerning  Yemen,  now  that  he  has  set  the 
propaganda  stage,  is  not  clear.  One  possi¬ 
bility  suggested  is  an  inter-Arab  force  to 
supplement  or  replace  his  troops  in  Yemen. 
A  corps  of  volunteers  from  the  Arab  world 
to  fight  the  British  in  South  Arabia  as  a 
means  of  disengaging  his  forces  also  has 
been  mentioned. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  1,  1964] 
Ministers  Urge  Liberation 
Cairo,  August  31. — A  13-nation  Arab  for¬ 
eign  ministers’  meeting  opened  here  today 
with  calls  for  concerted  Arab  action  to  “lib¬ 
erate  Arab  lands  from  imperialism  and  Zion¬ 
ism.” 

Foreign  ministers  from  all  Arab  League 
States  attended  the  session  to  prepare  for 
the  second  Arab  chiefs  of  state  meeting 
starting  Saturday.  After  inaugural  speeches, 
the  foreign  ministers  met  in  closed  session. 
A  statement  said  they  had  arranged  to  draft 
an  agenda  for  Saturday’s  meeting  during 
the  evening. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  28,  1964] 
Congo  Reports  Key  City  Seized — Says  Most 
of  Albertville  Is  Retaken  From  Rebels 
(By  J.  Anthony  Lukas) 
Leopoldville,  the  Congo,  August  27. — 
The  Congolese  Government  said  today  that 
its  troops  had  recaptured  most  of  Albert- 
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ville,  the  North  Katanga  capital,  which  has 
been  held  by  the  rebels  since  June. 

A  government  spokesman  said  troops  mov¬ 
ing  north  from  Baudouinville  and  Kabalo 
entered  the  city  late  yesterday  and  now  con- 
troUed  most  of  it. 

Diplomatic  sources  confirmed  that  an  at¬ 
tack  was  underway  against  Albertville,  but 
they  said  they  had  no  indication  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  victory. 

It  is  believed  that  the  forces  now  fighting 
at  Albertville  may  include  some  of  the  for¬ 
eign  mercenaries  who  were  recently  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  Kamina  base  in  Katanga. 

CHIEF  REBEL  STRONGHOLD 

The  recapture  of  Albertville  would  be  an 
important  victory  for  Premier  Moise  Tshom- 
be’s  government.  The  city,  on  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  has  been  the 
rebels’  chief  stronghold  in  the  southeastern 
Congo. 

Until  recently,  Gaston-Emile  Soumialot, 
who  calls  himself  “president  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Government  of  the  Eastern  Congo,” 
made  Albertville  his  headquarters. 

Recent  reports  from  Albertville  said  the 
situation  there  had  become  “catastrophic” 
following  the  departure  of  Mr.  Soumialot 
and  other  rebel  leaders  about  10  days  ago. 

The  reports  said  the  city  appeared  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  gangs  of  young  Baluba 
tribesmen  who  were  looting,  raping,  and  kill¬ 
ing.  Two  European  priests  were  reported  to 
have  been  killed  there  about  a  week  ago. 

FEARS  FOR  EUROPEANS 

At  last  report  there  were  about  130  Euro¬ 
peans  in  Albertville.  Fears  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  for  their  safety.  A  rescue  operation  that 
was  said  to  have  been  planned  to  get  the 
Europeans  out  of  the  city  before  it  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  government  forces  apparently 
never  got  underway. 

A  radio  broadcast  from  Stanleyville,  the 
northeasetm  city  captured  by  the  rebels 
early  this  month,  said  Mr.  Soumialot  was 
touring  “liberated  zones.” 

The  broadcast  said  Mr.  Soumialot  was  ex¬ 
pected  soon  in  Stanleyville,  along  with  Chris- 
tophe  Gbenye,  another  leader  of  the  Left- 
wing  National  Liberation  Committee,  which 
is  backing  the  revolts  throughout  the  Congo. 

Mr.  Gbenye,  who  has  been  based  in  Brazza¬ 
ville,  capital  of  the  former  French  Congo, 
recently  left  there  and  is  reported  to  be  in 
Bujumbura,  capital  of  Burundi. 

The  Stanleyville  radio  also  announced  that 
the  government  installed  by  the  rebels  there 
2  weeks  ago  has  been  removed  for  “activities 
prejudicial  to  security,”  by  Nicolas  Olenga, 
commander  of  the  “Popular  Liberation 
Army”  in  Stanleyville,  and  had  been  replaced 
with  a  four-man  “college  of  commissioners.” 

[From  Newsweek  magazine.  Sept.  7,  1964] 
Libya:  Stull  Friendly? 

Time  was  when  the  arid  Kingdom  of  Libya 
was  only  too  happy  to  play  host  to  United 
States  and  British  military  bases.  Between 
them,  the  United  States  huge  Wheelus  Air 
Force  Base,  the  smaller  RAF  base  at  El  Adem, 
and  three  British  Army  posts  pumped  more 
than  $20  million  each  year  into  the  anemic 
Libyan  economy.  But  in  the  last  5  years, 
gushing  oil  royalties  have  put  a  new  bloom 
on  Libya’s  economic  situation  and  even  more 
recently  Egypt’s  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  the 
self-appointed  conscience  of  the  Arab  world, 
has  been  pressuring  Libya’s  King  Idris  to  turn 
“the  imperialists”  out.  At  Nasser’s  prodding, 
the  Libyan  Parliament  resolved  last  March 
that  American  and  British  base  rights  would 
not  be  renewed  when  the  present  agreements 
expire  in  1971  (for  the  United  Stateg)  and 
1973  (for  the  British) .  And  last  week  Libyan 
Premier  Mahmud  Muntasser  unilaterally  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  two  Western  powers  had 
"agreed  in  principle”  to  evacuate  their 
bases — though  he  did  not  say  when. 


NO  QUIVER 

From  the  standpoint  of  global  strategy, 
Muntasser’s  announcement  caused  not  a 
quiver  in  Washington,  for  in  U.S.  war  plans 
Wheelus  Field  does  not  play  an  important 
role.  Nonetheless,  the  Pentagon  treasures 
Wheelus  for  its  access  to  hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  wasteland  where  U.S.  fighter  squad¬ 
rons  from  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  come 
to  sharpen  their  claws.  In  5  years  of  bomb¬ 
ing,  rocket,  and  missile  training  in  Libya, 
says  one  U.S.  official,  “I  don’t  think  we’ve  ever 
even  killed  a  camel.”  To  find  an  equally 
safe  training  area  in  Europe,  he  adds,  would 
probably  be  impossible. 

For  the  British,  the  matter  was  more  seri¬ 
ous  since  El  Adem  is  an  essential  fuel  stop 
on  Britain’s  lifeline  to  Singapore.  Without 
it,  the  RAF  would  have  to  lift  troops  bound 
for  the  Far  East  all  the  way  from  England  to 
Aden  in  one  hop — which  is  too  far  for  pres¬ 
ent  British  planes.  The  British  also  fear 
that  loss  of  the  base  might  endanger  their 
right  to  fly  across  Libya,  which  would  be  a 
major  blow  since  United  Arab  Republic,  Is¬ 
raeli,  and  Saudi  Arabian  airspace  is  closed  to 
RAF  planes  and  the  only  practical  way  for 
them  to  get  to  Aden  is  down  through  Libya 
and  across  the  Sudan. 

For  these  reasons,  both  London  and  Wash¬ 
ington  have  decided- to  play  for  all  the  time 
possible  in  Libya.  U.S.  officials,  in  fact,  tend 
to  view  Premier  Muntasser’s  statement  as 
mere  lip  service  to  Nasser.  Says  one  Penta- 
gonian:  “If  it  weren’t  for  the  oil  boom  and 
Nasser  propagandists,  we  would  be  welcome 
in  Libya.  I  think  we  can  still  manage  to  stay 
there  or  at  least  work  out  some  amicable  ar¬ 
rangement  for  use  of  the  facilities.  I  believe 
the  Libyan  Government  is  still  friendly  to 
the  United  States.” 

[From  the  Reporter,  Oct.  24,  1963] 

Our  Yemen  Policy  :  Pursuit  of  a  Mirage 
(By  Philip  Horton) 

On  the  night  of  September  26,  1962,  a 
palace  coup  took  place  in  the  remote  city  of 
Sana,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Yemen. 
The  royal  government  of  Imam  al-Badr  was 
ousted  in  favor  of  a  junta  headed  by  Briga¬ 
dier  Abdullah  Sallal,  former  chief  of  the  pal¬ 
ace  guard.  With  the  immediate  arrival  in 
Yemen  of  Egyptian  troops  and  Soviet-pro¬ 
vided  equipment,  the  implications  were  clear 
enough  to  most  of  our  friends  and  allies  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  Iranian  view,  for  in¬ 
stance,  conveyed  to  the  State  Department  as 
early  as  October  9,  was  that  President  Nas¬ 
ser’s  ultimate  objective  was  to  gain  control 
of  Saudi  oil  in  order  to  establish  his  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  United  States  and  be  free 
to  collaborate  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yet  on  December  19,  after  2 y2  months  of 
hesitation  and  uncertainty,  Washington  rec¬ 
ognized  the  Nasserite  republican  govern¬ 
ment.  Since  then,  what  had  seemingly  be¬ 
gun  as  a  peripheral  civil  war  has  become  a 
war  by  proxy  between  Egypt  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  which  in  turn  has  threatened  the 
security  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  the 
West’s  strategic  lifelines  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
brought  Soviet  combat  missions  into  play 
against  our  major  Arab  ally  in  the  area,  and, 
finally,  raised  serious  doubts  about  the  good 
faith  of  our  Government. 

In  recent  months  sharp  and  angry  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  failure  of  our  policy  have 
been  raised  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  but 
the  answers  supplied  by  administration  offi¬ 
cials  were  more  notable  for  muddled  ration¬ 
alization  than  for  clear  and  persuasive  rea¬ 
soning.  One  Congressman  who  has  tried  to 
get  some  light  on  our  Yemen  policy  in  the 
course  of  the  House  hearings  on  foreign  aid 
said,  “I  have  never  heard  so  much  double- 
talk  in  all  my  life.” 

The  simple  fact  is  that  doubletalk  has 
been  the  order  of  the  day  in  Washington 


ever  since  the  State  Department  recognized 
Sallal’s  republican  regime.  Why,  then,  was 
recognition  granted  when  it  was,  and  over 
the  strong  opposition  of  almost  every  U.S. 
ally  in  the  Middle  East  and  Europe?  Why 
did  the  State  Department  feel  that  it  was 
in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  sup¬ 
port  Nasser’s  Pan-Arab  imperialism,  particu¬ 
larly  since  this  aspect  of  Nasser’s  policy  has 
always  been  sedulously  encouraged  by  the 
Soviet  Union?  Why — and  this  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  most  often  asked  by  critics  of  our  Yemen 
policy  both  within  and  without  the  admin¬ 
istration — did  the  administration  feel  that 
it  had  to  make  a  decision  to  recognize  in¬ 
stead  of  watching  and  waiting  to  see  just 
which  way  the  struggle  in  Yemen  was  going? 

Among  the  first  answers  given  was  that 
of  course  it  was  the  fault  of  Chester  Bowles. 
This  accusation  was  given  wide  circulation, 
and  a  number  of  papers  carried  a  report 
blaming  Bowles  (who  was  charged  with  sim¬ 
ilar  mistakes  in  other  appointments)  for 
having  named  John  Badeau,  an  eminent  sup¬ 
porter  of  Nasser’s  Pan-Arabism,  as  U.S.  Am¬ 
bassador  in  Cairo. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Badeau’s  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
Nasser  and  Arab  nationalism.  As  former 
president  of  the  American  University  in 
Cairo  and  later  of  the  Near  East  Foundation, 
he  had  developed  a  deep  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  Egypt’s  betterment.  “Egypt,”  he 
wrote  in  1959  in  his  introduction  to  Nasser’s 
“The  Philosophy  of  the  Revolution,”  “has 
rapidly  emerged  as  the  dominant  influence 
in  the  Arab  world,  and  its  revolution  has 
spilled  over  the  Nile  Valley  to  become  the 
‘wave  of  the  future’  in  adjacent  lands.” 
Within  a  few  days  after  the  Yemen  coup 
and  before  Washington  had  even  had  a 
chance  to  sort  out  just  what  was  happening, 
Ambassador  Badeau  received  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  new  revolutionary  govern¬ 
ment,  Mohsin  al-Aini,  in  Cairo.  Thereafter, 
he  continued  to  argue  vigorously  for  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  new  regime,  backed  up  through¬ 
out  by  the  reports  of  Robert  W.  Stookey, 
the  U.S.  charge  d’affaires  in  Yemen. 

In  Washington,  apart  from  the  general 
support  of  the  National  Estimates  Board  of 
CIA  and  the  Policy  Planning  Council  at 
the  State  Department,  the  Yemen  policy  was 
thought  to  be  largely  the  handiwork  of 
Robert  C.  Strong,  then  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Near  Eastern  Affairs  under  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Phillips  Talbot,  and  of  Robert 
Komer,  a  New  Frontiersman  of  CIA  back¬ 
ground  who  handles  Middle  East  prob¬ 
lems  on  Presidential  Assistant  McGeorge 
Bundy’s  staff.  In  recent  months,  however,  a 
kind  of  reverse  competition  has  set  in,  with 
everyone  remotely  involved  struggling  for 
a  lower  place  on  the  totem  pole  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  As  Bundy  put  it,  with  a  smile,  to  an 
inquiring  critic:  “When  the  news  from  the 
Yemen  is  good,  it’s  Komqr’s  war;  when  it’s 
bad,  it’s  Talbot’s.”  From  now  on,  however — 
war,  peace,  or  stalemate — the  troubles  in 
Yemen  are  the  responsibility  of  the  U.N.;  as 
has  happened  before  with  Washington  pol¬ 
icies  that  have  misfired,  the  U.N.  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 

BREAKING  WITH  BRITAIN 

Most  critics  of  the  Yemen  policy  inside  or 
outside  the  administration  are  convinced 
that  the  most  basic  mistake  was  the  under¬ 
lying  assumption  that  the  republican  coup 
represented  a  revolution  against  “the  no¬ 
toriously  despotic”  rule  of  the  Imams  and  a 
“yearning  for  Arab  unity”  and  social  reform. 
This  in  turn  led  the  policymakers  to  over¬ 
look  or  at  least  badly  underrate  the  most  im¬ 
portant  single  fact  about  Yemen — its  physi¬ 
cal  location. 

The  map  [not  printed  in  the  Record]  tells 
much  of  the  story.  Situated  near  the  south¬ 
western  corner  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula, 
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Yemen  to  the  north  and  east  borders  on  the 
great  desert  reaches  of  Saudi  Arabia.  To 
the  south  It  faces  on  the  South  Arab  Fed¬ 
eration  and  the  Aden  Protectorate,  both 
British  controlled,  as  well  as  Aden  Colony, 
which,  next  to  Singapore,  is  now  the  most 
important  outpost  of  British  power,  shelter¬ 
ing  both  the  world’s  greatest  bunkering 
port  and  the  headquarters  of  the  British 
Middle  East  Command.  Yemen,  in  short, 
is  a  natural  back  door  to  the  Arabian  Pe¬ 
ninsula,  itself  a  prize  of  incalculable  value, 
which  since  1945  has  produced  for  the  West 
1,000  billion  barrels  of  oil,  contributed  a 
billion  dollars  of  revenue  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  last  year  alone,  and 
provides,  via  the  Dhahran  and  Aden  bases, 
indispensable  defense  links  by  air  and  sea 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  southeast  Asia. 

To  define  the  peninsula’s  strategic  and 
economic  value  to  the  West  is  a  fortiori  to 
describe  Nasser’s  ambition  to  take  it  over, 
not  to  mention  Moscow’s  desire  to  help 
him  do  so.  What  makes  Yemen  a  logical 
starting  point  for  Nasser  is  the  fact  that  of 
all  the  countries  of  the  peninsula  it  is  the 
only  one  not  under  some  form  of  British 
or  United  States  protection.  Since  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War,  in  fact,  Anglo-American 
hegemony  has  sealed  the  peninsula  off  from 
the  disorders  that  have  beset  the  rest  of  the 
Middle  East  and  provided  the  one  element  of 
relative  stability  in  the  area.  One  would 
think  it  would  be  a  cardinal  objective  of  U.S. 
policy  to  keep  it  that  way.  “You  will  see,” 
said  one  Middle  East  diplomat,  “by  parting 
ways  with  the  British  over  your  Yemen  policy 
and  backing  Nasser’s  adventure  there,  you 
have  pried  the  lid  off  Pandora’s  box.  The 
big  question  now  is — will  you  ever  be  able 
to  clamp  it  back  on  again?” 

The  British,  remembering  Nasser’s  fre¬ 
quent  promises  to  drive  “the  forces  of  re¬ 
action  and  imperialism”  out  of  the  Peninsula, 
stuck  to  their  decision  to  withhold  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Yemeni  republicans,  despite 
reportedly  heavy  pressure  from  Washington. 
Most  of  the  Middle  Eastern  governments, 
fearful  of  any  new  Nasserite  aggression,  were 
also  deeply  troubled  by  the  appearance  in 
Yemen  of  Soviet  combat  personnel  early  last 
October  and  by  evidence  of  close  coordina¬ 
tion  between  Moscow  and  Cairo  in  the 
stepped-up  delivery  of  TU-16  bombers,  which 
were  immediately  pressed  into  service  in  the 
fighting.  The  strongest  opposition,  however, 
came  naturally  enough  from  Saudi  Arabia’s 
Prince  Faisal,  who  had  been  summoned  home 
from  New  York,  where  as  foreign  minister  he 
headed  the  Saudi  U.N.  delegation,  to  take 
over  the  reigns  of  government  in  Riyadh. 
In  a  series  of  meetings  in  Washington  in  the 
first  weeks  of  October,  including  a  private 
lunch  with  the  President,  Faisal  agreed  to 
initiate  badly  needed  reforms  in  his  own 
country.  In  return,  he  warned  his  listeners 
against  the  great  dangers  of  Nasser’s  mili¬ 
tary  adventures  in  Yemen  and  urged  them 
to  persuade  Nasser  to  cease  his  aggressions 
against  Saudi  Arabia. 

On  his  return  to  New  York  and  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure,  Faisal  was  dismayed  to 
learn  from  an  old  American  friend  that  the 
State  Department  had  the  impression  from 
these  talks  that  Faisal  had  agreed  to  seek  a 
detente  with  Nasser  in  the  itnerest  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  safety  of  his  country  and  his  regime. 
This,  he  said,  was  impossible:  “It  would  be 
like  giving  someone  a  sleeping  pill  when  a 
murderer  was  after  his  life.”  Furthermore, 
he  could  not  consider  cutting  off  support  of 
the  Yemeni  royalists,  who  were  the  legitimate 
government  in  Yemen  and  with  whom  he 
had  treaty  ties. 

The  policymakers  stuck  stubbornly  to  their 
course.  Their  line  of  argument,  however, 
seemed  at  times  to  suggest  that  they  were 
taking  their  cue  from  Nasser  himself,  who  in 
the  January  1955  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  had 


written:  “There  would  not  be  any  Commu¬ 
nist  infiltration  in  any  part  of  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa  if  the  United  States  could 
develop  a  courageous  policy — and  the  only 
morally  correct  one — of  supporting  those 
who  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  foreign  domi¬ 
nation  and  exploitation.” 

These  ideas  had  won  Nasser  a  limited  hear¬ 
ing  in  the  early  years  of  the  Eisenhower  ad¬ 
ministration,  but  it  was  not  until  the  arrival 
of  the  New  Frontier  that  he  had  a  real 
chance  to  sell  his  philosophy  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  According  to  reliable  diplomatic 
sources  in  the  capital,  Nasser’s  ambassador 
to  Washington,  Mostafa  Kamel,  on  one  of 
his  first  visits  to  the  White  House  suggested 
to  President  Kennedy  that  Nasser  would 
greatly  welcome  a  direct  exchange  of  views, 
an  initiative  that  led  to  an  extensive  per¬ 
sonal  correspondence  between  the  two  lead¬ 
ers.  The  first  exchange  took  place  in  the 
early  spring  of  1961,  before  the  President 
undertook,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  heads 
of  all  the  Middle  East  governments,  to  con¬ 
vey  the  substance  of  the  policies  he  intended 
to  pursue  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Though 
couched  in  the  most  general  terms,  the  im¬ 
port  of  these  letters  seemed  fairly  clear  to 
those  on  the  receiving  end:  U.S.  support  for 
broad  social  reform,  for  movements  toward 
Arab  unity,  and  for  the  untrammeled  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Arab  nations.  As  one  senior 
Arab  diplomat  recently  put  it,  perhaps  with 
the  benefit  of  hindsight,  “The  heart  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Middle  East  policy  to  us  seemed 
to  be  that  in  return  for  recognizing  the  abso¬ 
lute  U.S.  commitment  to  the  security  of 
Israel,  Nasser  was  given  more  or  less  a  free 
hand  to  pursue  his  ambitions  in  the  Arab 
world.” 

Thereafter  President  Kennedy  continued 
to  take  a  direct  personal  interest  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  area  and,  after  last  September, 
in  the  Yemen  war  in  particular,  which  clear¬ 
ly  threatened  to  expose  his  Middle  East  policy 
to  an  embarrasing  test.  Toward  the  end 
of  November,  after  the  Egyptians  had  al¬ 
ready  indicated  an  interest  in  reaching  some 
kind  of  settlement  in  Yemen  that  would 
secure  their  interests,  the  President  dis¬ 
patched  personal  messages  to  the  leaders  in¬ 
volved — Prince  Faisal,  King  Hussein  of  Jor¬ 
dan,  Nasser,  and  Sallal.  The  texts  of  the 
messages  were  never  released,  but,  according 
to  the  New  York  Times,  they  “proposed  as  a 
first  step  that  Egyptian  troops  withdraw 
from  the  republican  side  in  Yemen  and  that 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan  halt  material  sup¬ 
port  of  the  royalist  cause.”  The  implication 
was  that  U.S.  recognition  of  the  republican 
regime  would  then  be  in  order. 

RECOGNIZING  THE  PUPPET 

By  mid-December  the  State  Department 
had  two  further  reasons  to  rush  through 
recognition  of  the  new  Yemeni  Government. 
One  was  to  secure  and  increase  the  “Ameri¬ 
can  presence”  in  the  country  in  order  to 
counter  the  growing  number  of  Soviet  per¬ 
sonnel,  many  of  whom  were  already  serving 
as  crew  members  in  the  Egyption  bombing 
raids  against  Saudi  and  royalist  bases.  The 
other  consideration,  more  important  by  far, 
was  the  mounting  evidence  that  the  war  in 
Yemen  was  not  going  well  for  Nasser.  A  long 
dispatch  in  the  London  Times  of  December 
21,  for  instance,  written  by  a  British  M.P. 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  fortnight  in 
Yemen,  noted  a  “universal  hatred  of  the 
Egyptians”  and  concluded  that  without  Egyp¬ 
tian  aid,  "Sallal  would  not  survive  more  than 
a  few  days  against  the  forces  of  the  Imam.” 

The  fear  in  Washington  was  that  further 
progress  by  the  royalists  would  bring  a  still 
heavier  buildup  of  Egyptian  forces  in  Yemen, 
with  the  possibility  that  if  things  continued 
to  go  badly,  Nasser  might,  in  a  desperate  ef¬ 
fort  to  save  face,  plunge  into  an  allout  war 
against  Saudi  Arabia  and  thus  present  the 
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White  House  with  a  painful  dilemma:  To 
turn  against  Nasser  or  to  betray  our  com¬ 
mitments  to  the  Saudis.  The  solution  put 
forward  by  Washington,  as  foreshadowed  by 
the  President’s  November  letters,  was  U.S. 
mediation  or,  more  accurately,  a  swap:  U.S. 
recognition  of  Nasser’s  puppet  regime  in  re¬ 
turn  not  for  an  accomplished  and  verified 
withdrawal  of  Egyptian  forces  from  Yemen, 
as  Prince  Faisal  finally  urged,  but  simply  for 
Nasser’s  promise  to  withdraw  under  condi¬ 
tions  he  has  been  amending  and  reinter¬ 
preting  ever  since.  This  left  the  State  De¬ 
partment  with  the  sticky  task  of  proving  that 
the  Sallal  government  qualified  for  recog¬ 
nition. 

The  “internationally  accepted”  criteria  that 
had  to  be  met  before  recognition  could  be 
granted  to  the  new  republican  government 
were  that  it  be  in  effective  control  of  the 
country  and  the  machinery  of  state;  that  it 
have  the  general  support  of  the  people;  and 
that  it  demonstrate  its  willingness  to  honor 
its  international  obligations — most  particu¬ 
larly  to  live  at  peace  with  its  neighbors. 

By  mid-December,  on  the  eve  of  recogni¬ 
tion,  there  was  ample  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  republican  government  could  meet  any 
of  these  criteria.  Most  of  the  leaders  of  the 
new  government  had  come  out  of  the  “Free 
Yemen”  group  that  Nasser  has  supported 
in  Cairo  in  recent  years.  One  of  the  first 
to  arrive,  the  very  day  after  the  coup,  was 
Abdul  Rahman  al-Baidani,  who  on  becom¬ 
ing  vice  president  broadcast  an  announce¬ 
ment  to  the  tribal  leaders  that  if  Sallal  could 
be  called  the  Naguib  of  the  revolution,  he 
himself,  in  effect,  was  its  Nasser,  Baidani, 
who  was  born  in  Cairo  of  an  Egyptian  mother 
and  an  Indian  father  and  who  has  at  various 
periods  held  both  Egyptian  and  Yemeni  citi¬ 
zenship,  played  his  role  to  the  hilt.  Apart 
from  persuading  Sallal  to  reinforce  key 
Yemeni  garrisons  with  Egyptian  forces  in 
greatly  superior  numbers,  he  also  succeeded 
in  purging  from  the  new  cabinet  the  three 
or  four  officers  known  to  be  nationalists,  in¬ 
cluding  the  defense  minister,  Mahmoud  el- 
Jaifi,  who  was  sent  off  to  Cairo  as  ambassa¬ 
dor.  With  Baidani  running  short  of  fur¬ 
ther  targets,  Sallal  soon  found  it  prudent  to 
get  rid  of  him,  and  in  January  1963,  he  re¬ 
lieved  him  of  his  portfolios  and  sent  him 
packing  back  to  Cairo  under  military  escort. 
By  late  summer  Baidani  showed  up  in  Aden, 
where  he  seemed  to  be  playing  a  different 
kind  of  game  which  led  the  Sallal  govern¬ 
ment  to  revoke  his  Yemeni  citizenship  on 
August  29  and  denounce  him  as  “an  imper¬ 
ialist  stooge  *  *  *  an  impostor  *  *  *  and 
a  dangerous  spy.”  By  late  September,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  New  York  Times,  he  was  back 
in  Cairo,  this  time  in  jail  for  interrogation. 

As  for  effective  control  of  the  country,  the 
size  of  the  Egyptian  force  provided  a  kind 
of  answer.  By  mid-November  these  forces  in 
Yemen  reportedly  numbered  at  least  6,000; 
by  mid-December,  on  the  eve  of  U.S.  rec¬ 
ognition,  12,000  to  14,000;  and  by  late 
spring — and  despite  the  Egyptian  promise  of 
withdrawal  that  recognition  was  supposed  to 
secure — reached  a  peak  strength  of  28,000 
men.  Their  Soviet-made  armament  was  im¬ 
pressive,  and  included  medium  and  heavy 
tanks,  infantry  carriers,  some  Ilyushin-28 
bombers,  two  squadrons  of  Mig-21’s,  and  two 
squadrons  of  TU-16  medium  bombers.  Al¬ 
together  it  was  the  largest  military  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  Middle  East  since  Suez  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  testimony  by  Senator  Jacob  Javits 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  was  costing  Nasser  upward  of  $500,000 
a  day. 

Its  sheer  weight  and  size,  in  a  small  and 
sparsely  settled  country,  made  it  look  more 
like  an  army  of  occupation  than  an  expedi¬ 
tionary  force,  especially  since  in  the  early 
weeks  of  the  fighting  there  were  no  compar- 
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able  enemy  forces  in  sight.  According  to  the 
best  military  intelligence  available,  neither 
Jordan  nor  Saudi  Arabia  ever  had  more  than 
a  hundred  or  so  officers  and  advisers  assigned 
to  the  royalists,  while  the  tribes  under  the 
Imam  at  that  time  were  still  scattered  and 
badly  organized.  More  significant,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  at  no  time  since  the  coup  has 
the  republican  Yemeni  Army  numbered  more 
than  3,500  combat  soldiers. 

Early  in  November  the  first  open  attacks 
on  Saudi  territory  were  launched,  culminat¬ 
ing  on  November  5  in  a  14-hour  bombard¬ 
ment  by  sea  and  air  of  the  Saudi  port  of 
liluwassan  on  the  Red  Sea.  From  the  Saudi 
capital  of  Riyadh,  Prince  Faisal,  noting  that 
the  attacking  units  “were  Egyptian  because 
Yemen  has  neither  aircraft  nor  a  navy,”  broke 
off  relations  with  Cairo. 

Washington’s  response  was  the  hasty  dis¬ 
patch  to  Riyadh  of  a  number  of  F-lOO’s  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “good  will”  mission  and  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  a  U.S.  destroyer  in  the  port  of  Jiddah. 
As  a  reminder  to  Nasser  of  U.S.  commitments 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  the  gesture  fell  short  of  the 
mark.  In  a  letter  of  December  18  an  oil  exec¬ 
utive,  with  excellent  sources  of  information 
in  the  Middle  East,  summed  up  the  situation 
on  the  eve  of  recognition,  as  follows.  “The 
Egyptians  apparently  have  decided  to  accept 
phased  withdrawal  of  some  kind.  Yemen, 
however,  has  refused  to  give  guarantees  to 
respect  its  international  obligations  to  stop 
attacking  Saudi  Arabia — and  to  stop  threat¬ 
ening  the  position  of  Aden  Colony  and  the 
protectorates.  Just  recently  Sallal  has  even 
been  throwing  up  roadblocks  to  the  American 
plan  for  recognition.  He  has  just  made  a 
speech  giving  the  Americans  ‘one  last  chance’ 
to  extend  the  recognition  he  wants  on  his 
own  terms.” 

In  the  same  speech,  Sallal  declared:  “We 
celebrate  the  birth  of  the  greater  AraB  Re¬ 
public  which  will  inevitably  be  brought  about 
and  emerge  and  follow  the  Yemeni  revolu¬ 
tion.  *  *  *  We  are  celebrating  the  birth  of 
the  Republic  which  will  sweep  away  his 
[Saud’s]  kingdom  *  *  *  and  furthermore 
annihilate  the  royal  Saudi  family.” 

The  speech  was  delivered  on  December  14 
and  broadcast  over  the  Sana  radio.  Five 
days  later  the  State  Department  announced 
that  it  had  recognized  the  republican  gov¬ 
ernment,  noting  that  Sallal  had  undertaken 
“to  honor  all  treaties  concluded  by  previous 
Yemeni  governments.”  According  to  the 
New  York  Times  of  December  20,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  said  that  “recognition  had  become  pos¬ 
sible  because  of  two  developments  in  the 
last  24  hours.”  The  first  was  the  declara¬ 
tion  by  the  Sallal  government  that  it  would 
honor  its  international  obligations — which 
as  a  matter  of  record  included  treaties  of 
amity  and  nonaggression  with  the  Aden 
protectorate  and  Saudi  governments.  The 
second  was  Nasser’s  last-minute  assurance 
that  he  “would  withdraw  the  12,000  Egyptian 
troops  now  serving  the  republican  cause  in 
the  Yemen.” 

SALLAL  SHOWS  HIS  HAND 

Through  the  winter  months  and  on  into 
the  spring  and  summer,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  continued  to  argue  that  recognition  of 
the  Sallal  regime  had  been  a  sound  decision. 
In  late  July,  in  reply  to  an  angry  letter  from 
Senator  Bourke  Hickenlooper  charging 
failure  of  the  recognition  policy,  Assistant 
Secretary  Talbot  declared:  “We  realized  that 
only  by  recognizing  the  regime  could  we  play 
a  useful  role  in  preventing  an  escalation  of 
the  Yemen  conflict  causing  even  more  for¬ 
eign  interference  and  placing  in  serious 
jeopardy  major  U.S.  economic  and  security 
interests  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula.” 

Almost  the  very  opposite  was  true.  In  the 
months  following  recognition  the  total 
Egyptian  forces  in  Yemen  rose  from  16,000 
to  an  estimated  28,000,  while  Soviet  and  So¬ 
viet  bloc  personnel  increased  from  less  than 
100  just  before  the  coup  (under  the  old 


Imam,  who  died  just  a  few  days  before  the 
Sallal  coup,  their  number  had  reached  a 
peak  of  500  to  600  and  then  declined)  to 
something  upward  of  1,500  by  latest  esti¬ 
mates.  The  American  presence,  of  such  deep 
concern  to  the  State  Department  as  a  counter 
to  growing  Soviet  influence,  has  remained 
less  than  100  persons. 

The  U.S.  decision  also  sharply  reduced  the 
leverage  Washington  could  have  exercised  on 
Nasser  through  its  aid  program,  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  third  of  Egypt’s  food.  It  eliminated 
the  possibility  of  any  official  U.S.  negotiations 
with  the  royalist  government  to  seek  a 
peaceful  compromise  between  the  two  fac¬ 
tions.  Finally,  on  the  international  scale, 
recognition  was  widely  interpreted  in  Middle 
Eastern  countries,  Arab  and  non-Arab  alike, 
as  a  U.S.  acknowledgment  of  Nasser’s  right  to 
pursue  his  ambitions  and  his  philosophy  of 
revolution  by  sending  a  large  expeditionary 
force  into  a  neighboring  country. 

The  most  embarrassing  evidence  of  just 
how  bad  a  bargain  Washington  had  made 
began  to  appear  in  the  days  immediately 
following  recognition.  On  December  20 
Sallal  gave  an  interview  in  Sana  to  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Pravda  in  which,  far  from 
expressing  any  gratitude  for  U.S.  recogni¬ 
tion,  he  attacked  Washington  for  supporting 
Saudi  and  Jordanian  attempts  to  put  down 
his  revolution.  “I  advise  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,”  he  declared,  “to  demand  an  account 
from  their  leaders  *  *  *  for  their  reckless 
policy,  which  is  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
Western  World  on  every  point.”  On  Decem¬ 
ber  23,  by  way  of  counterpoint,  Nasser  de¬ 
livered  a  speech  at  Port  Said  declaring  that 
his  troops  were  engaged  in  a  “sacred  battle” 
in  Yemen  and  that  “Saud  and  Hussein  will 
have  their  Sallals  just  as  the  Imam  did.” 
For  good  measure  he  went  on  to  denounce 
Great  Britain  and  promised  to  liberate  Aden 
and  the  Protectorate.  Then  it  was  Sallal’s 
turn  once  more.  On  December  27  he  boasted 
that  he  now  had  modern  rockets  which  he 
was  prepared  to  use  against  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Jordan.  Addressing  himself  to  the  Arab 
monarchs,  he  went  on  to  declare  that  his 
regime  was  “building  an  army  strong  enough 
to  liberate  the  entire  Arabian  Peninsula.” 

These  words  were  quickly  followed  by  ac¬ 
tion.  For  3  days,  beginning  December  30, 
Illyushin-28  bombers  carried  out  heavy  raids 
Into  Saudi  territory  directed  against  Najran, 
the  major  transit  area  for  Saudi  arms  and 
supplies  for  the  Yemeni  royalist  forces. 
Sharp  protests  from  Riyadh  and  Washington 
had  no  effect,  and  a  week  later,  on  January 
7,  Najran  suffered  another  bomber  attack  that 
lasted  throughout  the  day. 

This  time  Prince  Faisal  did  not  wait  for 
Washington’s  reaction.  Deeply  angered  not 
only  by  Egypt’s  latest  aggression  but  also  by 
Washington’s  failure  to  take  a  more  vig¬ 
orous  stand,  Faisal  decided  to  release  to  the 
world  the  text  of  President  Kennedy’s  letter 
to  him  of  October  25  assuring  him  of  “full 
U.S.  support  for  the  maintenance  of  Saudi 
Arabia’s  integrity,”  together  with  his  own 
reply.  The  first  broadcast  of  the  letter  went 
out  over  the  Mecca  radio  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon  on  January  7.  There  was  little  the 
White  House  could  do  but  follow  suit.  The 
following  day  the  President,  without  referring 
to  Faisal’s  move,  also  made  the  letter  public. 
The  Washington  Post  headlined  its  report 
“Kennedy  Reveals  Support  of  Faisal.” 

Given  the  timing  of  the  release,  one  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  letter  in  particular  must  have 
made  curious  reading  to  the  Arab  world.  “I 
am  fully  aware,”  wrote  the  President,  “that 
in  order  to  accomplish  your  goals  (of 
modernization  and  reform)  you  must  have 
the  requisite  tranquility — an  atmosphere  de¬ 
void  of  recriminations  and  instigations  from 
within  or  without.  I  share  your  concern  at 
the  tensions  which  prevail  in  the  area  and 
which  hamper  your  design  to  strengthen  the 
fabric  of  government  and  society  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  As  I  indicated  to  you  in  Washing- 
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ton,  the  United  States  desires  jo  be  helpful 
in  finding  means  of  reducing  these  ten¬ 
sions.” 

With  its  left  hand,  it  seemed,  Washing¬ 
ton  had  committed  itself  to  defending  Saudi 
Arabia  against  aggression.  With  its  right 
hand  it  had  just  endorsed  a  government  and 
a  program  of  conspiracy  clearly  directed 
against  the  stability  and  security  of  the 
Arabian  Peninsula.  , 

Just  1  day  later,  on  January  9,  in  a 
major  speech  at  Aswan,  Nasser  declared,  “We 
had  to  back  the  Yemeni  revolution  from  the 
first  day  and  the  first  moment,”  and 
launched  into  his  usual  threats  against  the 
Saudi  Government.  But  this  time  he  also 
had  some  embarrassing  and  humiliating 
words  for  Washington.  “Last  December,” 
he  stated,  “we  said  that  we  were  willing  to 
withdraw  our  forces  from  the  Yemen  under 
conditions  *  *  *  Of  course  some  people  now 
forget  the  conditions  and  say  the  United 
Arab  Republic  had  said  it  would  withdraw 
when  the  United  States  extends  recogni¬ 
tion.  We  said  we  were  willing  to  withdraw 
our  forces  by  stages  when  the  Saudis  and 
Jordanians  withdraw  from  the  border 
regions  which  they  use  as  bases  for  aggres¬ 
sion,  when  outside  aggression  has  also  ended 
and  when  aid  is  stopped  to  the  deposed  royal 
family  and  also  when  outside  interference 
from  Bayhan  (in  the  British  protectorate) 
stops.”  In  short,  he  was  demanding  that  the 
Saudis  evacuate  their  own  territory.  The 
proposition  was  in  the  best  Nasser  style. 

PASSING  THE  BUCK 

The  U.S.  proposal  for  disengagement,  as 
originally  put  forward  in  the  President’s  let¬ 
ters  of  late  November,  clearly  called  for  the 
U  N.  to  play  a  supporting  role,  if  and  when 
necessary.  Although  the  U.N.,  which  had 
recognized  the  republican  government  1 
day  after  the  United  States  had,  was  not 
markedly  eager  to  take  over  the  burden, 
pressure  from  Washington  prevailed.  In  the 
closing  days  of  February,  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche, 
Under  Secretary  for  Special  Political  Affairs 
in  the  Secretariat,  was  dispatched  to  the 
Middle  East  on  a  factfinding  mission. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Washington  was 
mounting  a  parallel  drive  to  expedite  the 
U.N.  intervention.  In  early  March  it  as¬ 
signed  the  task  to  Ellsworth  Bunker,  a  for¬ 
mer  Ambassador  to  India  who  had  also  per¬ 
formed  a  similar  service  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  maneuvering  the  Dutch  New  Guinea 
crisis  into  the  hands  of  the  U.N.  As  special 
Envoy  of  the  President,  Bunker,  after  2  or 
3  weeks  of  secret  and  separate  talks  with 
Nasser,  Faisal,  and  Sallal  but  not  with  the 
Yemeni  royalists,  obtained  their  agreement 
to  a  plan  for  phased  Egyptian  withdrawal 
tied  to  cessation  of  Saudi  aid  to  the  royalists. 
This  set  of  proposals  he  quickly  brought  to 
U  Thant  at  the  U.N.  According  to  News¬ 
week,  in  the  course  of  his  talks  he  told  Faisal : 
“We  have  no  policy  to  deal  with  Nasser  or 
any  other  leader  in  the  Near  East  as  a  chosen 
instrument  of  U.S.  policy.  We  do  not  think 
Nasser  is  the  wave  of  the  future  *  *  *  I  may 
say  also  that  the  President  is  aware  of  and 
intends  to  block  Nasser’s  adventures.”  From 
Nasser  he  won  a  pledge  to  refrain  from  mak¬ 
ing  further  “inflammatory  speeches”  and 
from  both  parties  a  promise  to  cooperate  with 
any  effort  the  U.N.  might  make  to  check  on 
the  progress  of  disengagement. 

On  April  8,  accordingly,  a  draft  of  the 
agreement  was  initialed  at  the  U.N.  by  the 
contracting  parties.  On  April  29,  in  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  Security  Council,  U  Thant  for¬ 
mally  announced  the  disengagement  agree¬ 
ment,  carefully  underlining  the  role  of  the 
Bunker  mission,  from  which  “emerged  the 
agreed  terms  of  disengagement.”  At  the 
close  of  his  report  U  Thant  also  declared  his 
intention  to  send  a  U.N.  observer  team  to 
Yemen  to  keep  tabs  on  how  well  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  were  keeping  their  promises. 

Neither  Washington  nor  the  U.N.  was  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased  by  their  joint  handiwork. 
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One  high  U.N.  official,  unwilling  to  criticize 
his  own  organization,  nonetheless  made  his 
point  by  remarking  that  the  Bunker  agree¬ 
ment  was  completely  “weasel-worded”  and 
full  of  holes.  Indeed,  the  heavy  pressure 
Washington  now  brought  on  U  Thant  to  get 
his  observer  mission  into  Yemen  as  quickly 
as  possible  was  a  tacit  recognition  of  how 
little  confidence  the  State  Department  had 
in  the  agreement. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  May,  President  Nas¬ 
ser  started  to  withdraw  his  forces,  it  is  true. 
But  the  ships  and  planes  that  ferried  the 
battleworn  troops  back  to  Egypt  invariably 
returned  in  systematic  rotation  to  Yemen 
loaded  with  fresh  replacements.  He  had 
not,  it  appeared,  in  any  way  changed  his  ob¬ 
jective.  On  May  20,  in  a  speech  to  honor 
some  of  the  returning  veterans,  he  declared 
that  his  troops  would  remain  in  Yemen  un¬ 
til  the  hour  of  “victory.”  A  few  days  later 
Gen.  Anwar  Qadi,  commander  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Expeditionary  Force,  declared  that 
Egypt’s  task  in  Yemen  might  take  5  years 
and  would  consist  “first,  of  securing  the  rev¬ 
olution  completely  and,  second,  of  working 
on  creating  a  sound  Yemeni  national  army.” 
Both  the  fact  and  the  rationale  of  rotation 
were  in  clear  violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not 
the  letter,  of  the  U.N.  agreement;  but  in  the 
opinion  of  administration  officials  who  were 
queried  by  the  press  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  about  it — except,  of  course,  to  protest 
to  Cairo  and  appeal  to  the  U.N.  to  hasten  the 
dispatch  of  its  observer  mission.  Meanwhile 
they  continued  to  hope  for  the  best.  On 
April  29,  the  very  day  U  Thant  announced 
the  disengagement  agreement,  James  Grant, 
Assistant  Secretary  Talbot’s  deputy,  had  as¬ 
sured  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
that  “we  expect  the  Egyptian  Army  to  start 
its  withdrawal  in  a  matter  of  a  relatively 
few  days.”  A  month  later,  Secretary  Rusk 
declared  he  expected  the  disengagement  to 
"become  fully  effected  *  *  *  in  the  very 
few  next  days.”  By  the  end  of  July,  Talbot 
seemed  less  certain  about  the  matter: 
“*  *  *  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Saudis  have 
terminated  their  assistance  *  *  *  and  are 
hopeful  the  United  Arab  Republic  will  fulfill 
its  part  of  the  agreement.” 

Of  all  those  concerned,  perhaps  only  Nasser 
was  really  pleased  by  the  disengagement 
agreement.  For  one  thing,  it  laid  down  no 
deadlines  for  withdrawal.  This  omission, 
coupled  with  the  fact,  as  U  Thant  put  it  in 
a  later  report  to  the  Security  Council,  “that 
fulfillment  by  one  side  is  contingent  on  ful¬ 
fillment  by  the  other,”  provided  a  self-renew¬ 
ing  invitation  to  delay  and  evasion.  Another 
feature  of  the  agreement  that  worked  to 
Nasser’s  advantage,  at  least  for  a  time,  is 
that  it  was  never  agreed  to  or  signed  by 
the  royalists.  This  omission,  which  reflected 
Washington’s  longstanding  conviction  that 
the  royalist  forces  were  of  no  account  and 
that  the  real  danger  lay  in  all-out  war  be¬ 
tween  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  has  had  several  important  conse¬ 
quences.  It  meant  that  the  second  largest 
fighting  force  in  Yemen  remains  free  to  do 
as  it  pleases.  So  long  as  Nasser  wants  to 
remain  in  Yemen,  it  provides  him  with  an 
ideal  excuse:  the  right  of  self-defense  against 
attacking  forces  that  are  not  bound  by  the 
disengagement  agreement.  In  trying  to  deal 
with  this  sticky  aspect  of  the  problem  in  his 
reply  to  Senator  Hickenlooper’s  angry  let¬ 
ter,  Talbot  was  once  more  forced  to  resort 
to  dubious  rationalization.  “The  United 
Arab  Republic,”  he  wrote,  “is  not  prohibited 
by  the  disengagement  agreement  from  fight¬ 
ing  tribes  who  continue  to  operate  against 
the  Central  Government.  However,  the 
agreement  does  prohibit  punitive  attacks 
against  tribes  on  the  basis  of  resistance 
mounted  before  the  agreement  went  fully 
into  effect.”  (He  was  referring,  of  course, 
to  the  forces  which  U.N.  documents  designate 
as  “Royalists.”)  In  a  later  passage,  by  way 
of  clarification  he  added:  “In  other  words, 


the  United  Arab  Republic  wants  to  withdraw 
its  troops  from  Yemen.  Its  delay  in  doing 
so  appears  to  result,  therefore,  not  from  any 
lack  of  desire.  Rather  it  seems  to  flow  from 
the  continuance  of  tribal  guerrilla  warfare 
in  the  Yemen  highlands  and  perhaps  also 
from  the  multiplicity  of  problems  facing  the 
new  government.” 

Neglect  of  the  Royalists  also  posed  embar¬ 
rassing  problems  for  the  U.N.  Important 
sectors  of  the  proposed  U.N.  buffer  zone  along 
the  Saudi- Yemeni  border,  from  which  all 
military  forces  and  equipment  were  to  be 
excluded,  had  been  under  royalist  control 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  fighting.  How, 
then,  could  General  Carl  von  Horn,  the 
Swedish  chief  of  the  U.N.  observer  mission, 
send  his  men  into  these  areas?  He  had  no 
mandate  to  back  him.  Rather,  it  appeared, 
the  contrary.  In  late  August  he  resigned 
his  U.N.  post  in  anger  and  frustration,  with 
sweeping  charges  of  gross  incompetence  and 
moral  cowardice  against  U.N.  headquarters. 
At  the  same  time,  he  also  declared  to  a 
correspondent  of  the  London  Observer  that 
he  had  been  “expressly  forbidden  to  make 
contact  with  the  Royalists  or  even  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  receipt  of  their  letters.” 

In  the  report  U  Thant  was  obliged  to  make 
to  the  Security  Council  on  September  4  at 
the  end  of  the  mission’s  first  2-month  tour 
of  duty,  he  freely  admitted  the  failure  of  the 
mission:  “It  cannot  be  said  at  this  stage 
that  encouraging  progress  has  been  made 
toward  effective  implementation  of  the  dis¬ 
engagement  agreement.  *  *  *  No  plan  for 
phased  withdrawal  of  United  Arab  Republic 
troops  has  been  received.”  Nonetheless  he 
asked  for  and  received  permission  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  observer  mission  for  another  2 
months,  i.e.,  until  November  4,  with  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  Saudi  Arabia 
once  more  agreeing  to  pay  the  costs. 

THE  TRAINING-MISSION  GAMBIT 

By  the  end  of  September,  with  the  disen¬ 
gagement  agreement  largely  discredited, 
other  solutions  came  up  for  speculation,  in¬ 
cluding  the  possibility  of  extending  the  U.N. 
role  to  a  peacemaking  mission  and  even  the 
chance  that  the  two  Yemeni  factions  will 
reach  a  compromise. 

Although  Washington  policymakers  are 
keeping  an  eye  on  these  alternatives,  pub¬ 
licly  they  still  cling  to  their  original  scheme : 
in  some  way  to  salvage  the  republican  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  just  how 
this  could  be  achieved  unless  some  means 
could  be  found  for  getting  Nasser  out  of 
Yemen  while  keeping  him  in.  For  some 
months  there  have  been  passing  references 
in  the  press  to  plans  for  an  Egyptian  train¬ 
ing  mission  which,  after  Nasser  had  fulfilled 
his  pledge  to  withdraw  his  forces,  would  help 
create  a  strong  republican  army  in  Yemen. 
Although  no  such  training  mission  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  U.N.  agreement,  it  was, 
said  a  White  House  official,  “part  of  the 
Bunker  agreement.  Bunker  discussed  it 
with  both  Nasser  and  Faisal.  He  made  it 
clear  that  the  United  States  naturally  did 
not  expect  the  United  Arab  Republic  to 
cease  all  support  to  the  republicans  after 
its  withdrawal.  It  was  only  reasonable  that 
Nasser  would  want  to  give  them  a  certain 
amount  of  financial  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance — and  of  course  a  training  mission  to 
help  buld  up  their  army.”  In  private  dis¬ 
cussions,  State  Department  estimates  of  the 
size  of  the  training  mission  have  ranged 
from  2,000  to  at  least  one  mention  of  5,000 
men.  At  the  maximum  figure,  this  would 
mean  that  Egyptian  forces  in  Yemen  would 
outnumber  the  present  republican  army  by 
almost  half. 

In  what  is  probably  the  only  mention  of 
the  training  mission  in  official  documents  of 
public  record,  the  ill-starred  Talbot  letter 
to  Senator  Hickenlooper,  there  is  this  pass¬ 
ing  reference:  “In  view  of  the  sustained 
Communist  interest  and  activity  in  Yemen, 


the  most  probable  alternative  to  a  republi¬ 
can  regime  beset  by  tribal  anarchy  and  with¬ 
out  United  Arab  Republic  help  at  least  in 
the  form  of  a  military  training  mission 
would  be  one  with  a  Communist  coloration 
heavily  dependent  on  Soviet  support.” 

The  State  Department  is,  in  effect,  pro¬ 
posing  for  Yemen  a  kind  of  U.S.  “presence” 
by  proxy.  The  Egyptian  proxy,  however,  is 
known  to  be  wholly  dependent  in  turn  on 
Soviet  arms,  with  all  that  means  in  terms 
of  potential  leverage  from  Moscow,  and 
furthermore  is  itself  being  trained  by  the 
Russians.  The  important  question  would 
seem  to  be  just  who  is  training  whom  and 
for  what  purpose. 

To  be  sure,  the  State  Department  and 
Pentagon  are  also  considering  a  U.S.  train¬ 
ing  mission  for  Yemen.  If  and  when  ap¬ 
proved,  it  would  consist  of  three  to  five  re¬ 
publican  Yemeni  officers  who  would  be 
brought  to  the  United  States  for  language 
courses,  general  orientation,  and  some  mili¬ 
tary  training.  The  total  cost  of  the  mission 
would  not  exceed  $15,000. 

The  State  Department  has  repeatedly  de¬ 
clared  that  the  United  States  has  three  “es¬ 
sential  concerns”  in  Yemen:  First,  to  protect 
Egypt’s  neighbors,  in  particular  Saudi 
Arabia,  from  the  dangers  of  a  spreading  con¬ 
flict — which  is  to  say  from  Egypt’s  ambitions 
beyond  Yemen;  second,  to  prevent  the  Soviet 
bloc  from  developing  “a  predominant  posi¬ 
tion”  in  Yemen;  and  third,  to  encourage  “a 
relatively  stable  and  independent”  Yemen. 
As  the  record  shows,  the  administration’s 
policy  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  securing 
the  reverse  of  these  objectives. 

In  a  dispatch  from  the  Yemeni  capital  on 
September  12,  Dana  Adams  Schmidt,  Middle 
East  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times, 
wrote:  “Departure  of  the  Egyptians  from 
Yemen  seems  remote.  Cairo’s  burden  of 
maintaining  soldiers  and  planes  in  Yemen  is 
heavy,  but  it  is  not  unbearable  so  long  as 
Western  and  Soviet  bloc  aid  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  continues.”  Thus  the  funda¬ 
mental  question  arises,  as  it  does  in  other 
sectors  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  whether  in 
Yemen  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  we  are 
competing  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  work¬ 
ing  with  it  against  ourselves. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  pointed  out  that  we  ought 
to  look  at  the  facts,  as  to  what  is  involved 
in  this  amendment.  I  believe  that  it  is 
proper  to  put  the  facts  into  proper 
perspective. 

The  gentleman  has  indicated  that  Is¬ 
rael  would  be  placed  in  jeopardy  if  we  do 
not  adopt  this  amendment.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  no  way  in 
which  we  could  cause  greater  harm  to 
Israel  than  by  adopting  this  amendment. 
I  do  not  believe  anyone  in  this  House 
carries  better  credentials  in  supporting 
the  great  vital  nation  of  Israel  against 
her  enemies,  nor  in  supporting  the  people 
of  Israel  in  their  great  fight  for  freedom 
than  do  I.  Therefore  this  is  not  the 
issue.  The  issue  is  shall  we  be  mature 
enough  to  rise  above  the  level  of  dema¬ 
goguery  and  consider  what  best  serves 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  and  her 
great  sister  democracy,  Israel  in  the  Near 
East.  It  is  regrettable  that  some  peo¬ 
ple  wish  to  view  this  highly  emotional 
matter  through  partisan  political  lights 
forgetting  that  it  is  our  President  who 
is  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  not  the  Congress. 

The  action  proposed  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  would  be  contrary  to  the 
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national  interest.  It  would  result  in 
deterioration  of  the  U.S.  position  in  the 
Near  East. 

Termination  of  sales  of  surplus  U.S. 
foodstuffs  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
would  not  affect  that  country’s  capabili¬ 
ties.  It  could  survive  without  our  food 
for  peace  program  by  tightening  its  belt, 
reducing  the  living  standards  of  its  peo¬ 
ple,  and  increasing  its  reliance  on  the 
Soviets.  Termination  would  not  affect 
the  United  Arab  Republic  military  pro¬ 
gram,  but  it  would  leave  us  with  reduced 
influence  in  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  throughout  the  area.  By  removing 
ourselves  from  the  United  Arab  Republic 
scene,  particularly  at  this  critical  junc¬ 
ture  in  Near  Eastern  affairs,  we  could 
help  the  Soviets  recapture  without  a  bat¬ 
tle  the  favored  position  it  held  in  the  post- 
Suez  period  when  we  had  no  surplus  food 
disposal  program  in  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public.  By  deliberately  sacrificing  in¬ 
fluence  built  up  so  painstakingly  since 
1958,  we  could  destroy  the  position  we 
now  hold  in  the  area,  arouse  widespread 
anti-American  sentiment  among  the 
Arabs,  and  intensify  the  threat  to  the 
security  of  Israel. 

Public  Law  480  assistance  has  been 
provided  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
because  it  is  a  useful  instrument  to  pro¬ 
mote  our  relations  with  a  key  country 
in  the  region  and  to  assist  in  vitally 
needed  economic  development.  In  pro¬ 
viding  it,  we  have  taken  into  account  all 
factors  which  affect  our  national  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  area.  Our  policy  is  shaped  in 
the  light  of  the  United  Arab  Republic’s 
power  and  influence  in  the  Near  East 
and  the  fact  that  its  population  has  out¬ 
grown  available  land  resources.  By  sup¬ 
plying  surplus  agricultural  commodities, 
which  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  dis¬ 
pose  of,  we  meet  a  basic  food  require¬ 
ment  of  the  Egyptian  people,  we  afford 
them  an  alternative  to  complete  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  we  promote 
our  influence  for  peace  and  stability  in 
the  Near  East. 

Thei-e  are  policy  differences  between 
ourselves  and  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
However,  cutting  off  food  for  peace  pro¬ 
grams — or  deciding  now  to  do  so  for  next 
year— will  not  resolve  these  differences, 
will  not  bring  the  Near  East  any  closer 
to  peace,  and  will  not  serve  our  basic 
interests  in  the  area. 

Since  the  food  for  peace  program  was 
resumed  in  1958  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  it  has  permitted  a  more 
than  three-fold  increase  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic’s  economic  development 
expenditures — proportionately  far  more 
than  its  military  expenditures.  This 
program  which  has  enjoyed  bipartisan 
support  provides  approximately  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  food  grain  requirements  of 
the  Egyptian  people.  It  has  been  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  raising  per  capita  food 
consumption  of  the  Egyptian  people 
from  2,200  to  2,700  calories.  And  at  the 
same  time  it  helps  the  American  grower 
and  creates  American  employment. 

The  proceeds  from  sales  of  these  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  have  served  to  meet 
U.S.  Government  expenses  both  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  outside  which 
otherwise  would  have  cost  us  dollars. 


The  balance  has  been  allocated  for  loans 
and  grants  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
for  economic  development. 

Our  policy  is  long  term,  directed  at 
obtaining  eventual  peace  in  the  area.  Its 
success  must  be  measured  not  in  terms  of 
day-to-day  issues  but  in  terms  of  our 
ability  to  prevent  political  deterioration 
in  the  Near  East.  Relative  to  1958,  our 
position  in  the  area  is  vastly  improved. 
The  Soviet  breakthrough  has  been  con¬ 
tained  and  pushed  back  by  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Near  Eastern  peoples 
that  their  independence  will  not  be  im¬ 
paired — a  determination  supported  by 
U.S.  policy.  The  Yemen  Civil  War  which 
had  threatened  to  throw  the  entire  Arab¬ 
ian  Peninsula  into  chaos  has  been 
limited.  The  greater  our  success  in  pre¬ 
venting  war  or  insurrection,  the  better 
our  chance  to  achieve  our  fundamental 
objective  of  building  a  foundation  for 
peace.  To  work  toward  this  end,  we 
must  have  meaningful  relations  with  all 
the  states  in  the  area. 

Congressman  Bolton’s  proposal  would 
insure  deterioration  of  our  relations  with 
the  most  powerful  and  influential  Arab 
State  whose  voice  is  heard  and  heeded  in 
the  Afro-Asian  and  nonalined  worlds. 
What  then  would  be  the  fate  of  Israel 
if  the  United  States  had  no  leverage  in 
this  area,  no  means  of  deterring  military 
adventurers  intend  on  crushing  out  this 
young  democracy?  What  then  would  be 
the  future  of  Israel — our  friend  and  ally? 

This  is  not  a  pro-Israel  amendment, 
nor  is  it  a  pro-United  States  amendment. 
This  may  well  be  a  pro-royalist  Yemen 
party  amendment,  which  I  believe  is  at 
the  root  of  the  matter.  And  if  it  is,  then 
I  do  not  believe — it  is  not  sufficient  justi¬ 
fication  to  abandon  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  place  in  jeop¬ 
ardy  the  security  of  the  Near  East  by 
planting  the  seeds  of  World  War  III. 

The  amendment  should  be  defeated. 
If  we  are  interested  in  maintaining  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the  Near 
East,  if  we  are  interested  in  seeing  that 
the  position  of  the  United  States  does 
not  deteriorate  in  the  Near  East,  and  if 
we  are  interested  in  maintaining  sta¬ 
bility  and  continuing  this  stability  in  the 
Near  East — if  we  wish  to  protect  our 
friends  and  deter  aggression — then  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  a  duty  imposed  upon  us 
to  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  very  much  in 
support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Near  East  became 
of  specific  concern  to  me  in  1945  when  I 
was  appointed  to  the  Near  East  Subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee.  Some  9  years  later  the  food-for- 
peace  program  was  approved  under  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower.  During  this  time  it 
has  served  America  well  and  I  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  great  good  of  this  program 
wherever  hunger  stalked  the  land. 

But,  however  much  our  Christian  her¬ 
itage  requires  that  we  give  of  these  sur¬ 
pluses,  it  makes  no  sense  to  continue  to 
subsidize  those  whose  activities  only 
undermine  American  foreign  policy. 
Such  is  the  case  today  in  Egypt. 

Egyptian  pressure  is  being  placed 
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upon  Libya  and  other  Arab  nations  to 
force  our  withdrawal  from  Wheelus  Air 
Force  Base  and  to  force  the  British  with¬ 
drawal.  If  that  base  is  abandoned,  the 
effectiveness  of  our  Air  Force  in  Europe 
will  be  impaired  for  there  are  no  such 
training  facilities  in  Western  Europe  or 
anywhere  else. 

Because  of  our  food-for-peace  aid, 
Egypt  has  diverted  dollars  to  develop 
atomic  weapons  which  will  upset  the  pre¬ 
carious  balance  of  power  and  jeopardize 
neighboring  nations  such  as  Israel. 

There  remain  40,000  Egyptian  troops 
in  Yemen  contrary  to  the  agreement 
made  with  the  United  Nations,  April  19, 
1963,  to  withdraw  all  foreign  troops  from 
that  troubled  land. 

Cairo  has  become  a  transit  point  for 
Russian  arms  to  Cyprus  and  to  potential 
trouble  spots  on  the  African  Continent 
itself. 

There  is  sufficient  precedent  for  con¬ 
gressional  action  in  this  matter.  Last 
year  the  Congress  amended  the  foreign 
aid  bill  with  the  “antiaggression  amend¬ 
ment,”  to  which  no  attention  has  been 
given.  This  was  clearly  directed  at  only 
one  country,  Egypt.  In  spite  of  over¬ 
whelming  bipartisan  support,  the  con¬ 
gressional  directive  has  not  been  im¬ 
plemented.  There  should  be  no  dis¬ 
agreement  with  this  effort  to  terminate 
Public  Law  480  to  Egypt.  Such  action 
agrees  entirely  with  the  1964  platforms 
of  both  political  parties. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  amendment  will 
be  passed. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

'  (Mr.  MULTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  that  no  one  in  or  out  of  this  House 
will  accuse  me  of  being  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Nasser’s.  At  the  same  time,  when  I  am 
charged  with  being  a  friend  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  I  cheerfully  plead  guilty  to  the 
indictment.  Nevertheless,  I  stand  be¬ 
fore  you  and  urge  you  as  earnestly  as  I 
can  to  defeat  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  will  not  lead  to  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  If  anything,  it  will 
cause  more  turmoil  and  more  difficulty. 
Bear  in  mind  that  this  program  provides 
for  both  sales  and  grants.  There  have 
been  no  grants  under  this  program  ex¬ 
cept  to  three  countries  in  recent  years. 
They  are  India,  Pakistan,  and  Brazil. 
Egypt  has  been  getting  no  grants  in 
recent  years  under  this  program.  There 
have  been  sales  made  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  and  I  hope  they  will  continue. 
I  say  that  not  because  of  any  friendliness 
to  Nasser  or  his  supporters  but  because 
of  the  humanitarian  instinct  that  moves 
all  of  us.  No  matter  where  we  may  find 
the  indigent,  the  needy,  the  ill,  and  the 
unfed,  wherever  we  find  them  we  should 
be  ready  and  we  have  always  been  ready 
to  feed  them.  When,  under  a  program 
such  as  this,  we  deal  with  a  belligerent 
country  such  as  the  United  Arab  Repub¬ 
lic  and  we  say  we  will  sell  you  our 
surplus  food  that  we  do  not  need  so  you 
can  feed  your  needy,  we  serve  a  double 
purpose.  The  hungry  will  not  steal  if 
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you  feed  them.  So  if  Nasser  can  feed  his 
hungry,  let  us  sell  them  this  surplus  food. 
The  more  we  sell  them,  the  less  money  he 
has  available  with  which  to  buy  the 
war  materiel  he  uses  in  his  aggressive 
conduct  against  his  neighbors. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Can  he  buy 
anything  outside  of  his  country  with 
Egyptian  currency? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  sure  he  can.  You 
do  not  believe  for  one  minute  Russia  is 
selling  armaments  to  him  for  anything 
except  his  soft  currency  or  cotton?  He 
has  only  soft  currency  and  cotton,  and 
even  that  is  soft.  And  even  his  cotton  is 
soft. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  And  if  his 
cotton  were  used  he  would  have  to  use  it 
to  buy  food. 

Mr.  MULTER.  He  cannot  use  it  both 
ways. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  That  is 
correct;  he  cannot. 

Mr.  MULTER.  If  he  is  using  it  to  buy 
food  he  cannot  use  it  to  buy  war  materiel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Committee 
to  defeat  this  amendment.  It  will  do  no 
good.  It  will  tie  the  hands  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident.  Although  we  have  had  many 
Presidents  friendly  to  peaceful  people 
all  over  the  world  and  particularly  to 
Israel,  I  say  there  is  no  better  friend  of 
the  state  of  Israel  than  President  John¬ 
son.  Under  the  law  that  has  already 
been  quoted  to  ns,  if  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  stop  these  sales  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  I  am  sure  President 
Johnson  will  be  the  first  to  step  in  and 
say,  “Let  us  stop  this,  it  is  doing  us  no 
good;  it  is  doing  us  harm.” 

As  long  as  the  program  is  operating 
in  a  manner  that  helps  produce  peace  in 
the  area  and  may  lessen  war  and  aggres¬ 
sion,  let  us  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident.  This  is  a  good  program  as  it  is. 
You  make  it  a  bad  program  with  this 
amendment. 

I  realize  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
say  this  is  the  way  we  have  got  to  act  so 
far  as  Nasser  is  concerned.  I  condone 
none  of  his  activities  and  I  am  sure  very 
few,  if  any,  will  condone  his  activities, 
whether  they  be  directed  against  Israel 
or  Yemen  or  Saudi  Arabia  or  any  of  the 
other  parts  of  that  war-beleaguered 
area.  Let  us  not  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President.  Let  us  keep  this  program  as 
it  is.  Let  us  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  since 
President  Eisenhower  endorsed  the  food 
for  peace  program  in  1958,  Egyptian  cot¬ 
ton  has  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  West. 
Only  that  cotton  which  the  Western 
market  does  not  use  is  sold  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  that  goes  to  reduce  the  debt 
that  they  owe  the  Soviet  Union.  I  think 
this  program  is  a  good  one.  I  agree  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that 
point  for  a  statement  of  fact? 


Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  in  the  last  year  85 
percent  of  the  cotton  production  of 
Egypt  went  to  Russia;  is  that  not  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  to  answer 
that  statement? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  statement  is 
not  correct. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  would 
appreciate  the  gentleman’s  clearing  up 
the  point. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  want  to  clear  up 
the  point.  I  think  it  is  an  important 
point.  I  believe  approximately  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  surplus  cotton  of  Egypt  has 
been  sold,  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  rise  to 
express  my  full  and  profound  support  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  many  efforts 
which  have  been  made  in  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  to  terminate  the  flow  of 
American  aid  to  countries  which,  con¬ 
sciously,  subvert  and  destroy  the  very 
basis  and  justification  for  assistance. 

Only  last  year  the  Senate  and  House 
voted  an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  The  record  clearly  indicates  that 
this  provision  was  aimed  at  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  Despite  Colonel  Nasser’s 
military  preparations,  despite  his  sub¬ 
versive  activities,  and  despite  his  open 
intervention  in  the  Yemen  war,  contrary 
to  mutually  arrived  at  international  ac¬ 
cords,  the  administration  has  not  cut  off 
economic  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  to  point 
out  an  ironic,  self-defeating  fact.  I  refer 
to  the  reliable  reports  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  torpedo  boats  which  attacked 
the  U.S.S.  Maddox  were  supplied  by 
Egypt  from  surplus  Russian  arms  stores. 
And  we  can  well  assume  that  the  original 
purchases  of  these  boats  by  Nasser  were 
from  the  Russians — purchased  if  you  will 
with  funds  generated  by  our  Public  Law 
480  program  and  our  other  assistance 
programs  to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
How  ridiculous,  Mr.  Chairman,  can  this 
policy  be? 

This  makes  a  mockery  of  our  assistance 
programs  and  subverts  the  high  goals  of 
their  objectives. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  I 
am  a  stanch  ally  of  American  foreign 
aid.  We  are  attempting  to  build  stable 
societies  among  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  where  growth  and  order  can 
succeed,  without  the  distress  and  want 
giving  way  to  revolutionary  Marxism  and 
the  defeat  of  all  we  cherish  in  the  world. 
Foreign  aid,  although  it  cannot  by  its 
very  nature  bring  short-term  conclusive 
rewards,  is  an  indispensable  instrument 
in  this  movement.  This  is  the  great  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  century. 

But  we  need  not  attempt  to  buy  the 
good  will  of  those  who  would  openly  flout 
every  tenet  of  decent  international  be¬ 
havior.  I  see  no  sense  in  supporting 
through  material  aid  those  who  physi¬ 
cally  and  insipidly  disregard  interna¬ 
tional  law  and  those  who  work  toward 


the  destruction  of  peace  and  order  in  the 
world. 

Our  Government  is  supporting  the 
struggle  in  South  Vietnam  because  the 
North  will  not  leave  their  neighbors 
alone.  Our  Government  has  bombed 
Pathet  Lao  positions  in  Laos  because 
illegal  infiltrations  from  the  North  have 
bolstered  the  Communist  military  pres¬ 
ence  and  the  North  will  not  leave  its 
neighbor  alone.  We  have  taken  the  lead 
in  isolating  Castro  Cuba  because  the 
bearded  one  is  engaging  in  an  effort  to 
sabotage  regimes  to  the  south.  In  a 
word,  the  United  States  has  intervened 
with  force  when  aggressor  States  have 
sought  to  upset  regional  power  balance 
by  subverting  legal  governments. 

Colonel  Nasser,  since  his  assumption 
of  power,  has  geared  a  network  of  sub¬ 
version  toward  neighbor  states  which 
opposed  his  policies.  We  might  term 
this  indirect  aggression.  But  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  indirect  aggression  which  we  have 
labeled  no  different  from  armed  and  di¬ 
rect  aggression,  in  that  the  dangers  and 
effects  are  similar.  Whether  indirect 
or  direct,  aggression  is  an  open  maneuver 
to  disrupt  international  legality  and  im¬ 
pose  one’s  will  by  force. 

I  oppose  economic  assistance  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  because  that  coun¬ 
try  is  not  honestly  using  that  aid  in  a 
reasoned  and  conscious  effort  to  improve 
the  lot  of  its  impoverished  masses.  Our 
aid,  to  the  contrary,  is  not  helping  to 
erect  stability,  peace,  and  order.  Public 
Law  480  shipments  to  Egypt  have  helped 
that  country  divert  its  own  scarce  re¬ 
sources  toward  a  military  development 
program  without  justification.  It  is  per¬ 
mitting  an  intervention  in  the  Yemen 
costing  approximately  $500,000  per  day 
and  involving  at  present  40,000  troops. 

Indeed,  as  I  stated  earlier,  Nasser’s 
excursions  make  a  mockery  of  our  much- 
heralded  food-for-peace  program.  The 
$1.1  billion  shipments  of  grain  and  food 
to  Nasser  since  1954,  especially  the  step- 
up  in  1962,  supplied  one-third  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  food  consumption. 

And  the  colonel  is  not  finished  with  his 
fomentations.  He  is  now  engaging  the 
South  Arabian  Federation,  including 
Aden. 

I  trust  that  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  will  receive  overwhelming  support- 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

(Mr.  FARBSTEIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  for  the  Record  that  there  was 
a  statement  made  previously  that  the 
PT  boats  which  attacked  our  ships  in 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  came  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  from  Egypt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  of  one-half  hour  ago, 
when  I  last  checked  this  rumor,  there 
was  not  one  scintilla  of  intelligence  that 
our  country  has  accumulated  which 
would  support  that  statement  to  any  de- 
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gree  whatsoever.  There  is  no  evidence 
at  all  at  the  present  time  as  far  as  the 
State  Department  is  concerned  or  any 
of  our  intelligence  agencies  that  this 
statement  is  correct. 

If  the  gentleman  who  made  the  state¬ 
ment  has  additional  evidence  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  or  additional  information  which 
would  be  useful  as  an  intelligence  source 
I  am  sure  the  Executive  Department 
would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  I  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  that  question  and  I  cannot 
answer  it.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  do  so. 
I  think  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
which  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  denial 
of  the  sale  of  Public  Law  480  foodstuffs 
to  Nasser. 

Mr.  Chairman,  basically,  this  is  an 
anti-Nasser  amendment.  This  is  similar 
to  an  amendment  that  I  offered  in  com¬ 
mittee  last  year  and  which  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  passed  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  adopt  this  amendment 
now.  This  man  Nasser  is  an  adventurer; 
this  man  is  another  Hitler;  this  man  has 
made  statements  which  no  one  believes 
but,  like  Hitler,  will  come  to  pass  if  we  are 
not  careful. 

He  is  an  enemy  of  the  United  States 
and  has  made  evident  that  fact  on  vari¬ 
ous  occasions.  He  represents,  in  my 
opinion,  an  unfriendly  country.  He  is 
friendly  with  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
helps  support  the  arms  industry  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  feed  about  half  of  Egypt’s  people 
through  Public  Law  480.  Without  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  he  would  have  to  buy  food. 
If  he  did  not  do  so  they  would  starve  and 
the  people  might  revolt.  Perhaps  that  is 
what  should  happen  to  him.  We  enable 
this  man  to  save  the  money  that  he  would 
have  to  spend  to  buy  food  with  which  to 
feed  his  people;  we  enable  him  to  use 
his  cotton  in  exchange  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  arms.  These  arms  in  turn  are 
transferred  to  various  countries  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  all  in  opposition  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  this  Nation. 

This  is  a  mandatory  amendment;  I 
appreciate  that,  and  I  hesitate  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  President.  But  what 
are  we  going  to  do?  My  amendment 
adopted  over  a  year  ago  stated  that  the 
President  shall  have  the  right  to  deny 
aid  to  any  country  that  engages  in  ag¬ 
gression  or  that  prepares  for  aggression. 
There  is  evidence  that  Nasser  is  not  only 
preparing  to  engage  in  aggression  but  he 
is  engaging  in  it.  Yet  nothing  has  been 
done.  The  State  Department  has  said 
nothing  and  done  nothing.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  said  nothing  and  done  nothing. 
My  amendment  has  been  disregarded. 
He  is  our  President,  and  I  support  him, 
but  under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  only  way  we  can  put  into  effect 
this  denial  of  aid  to  Nasser  is  by  passing 
this  mandatory  amendment. 

We  are  in  effect  subsidizing  the  arms 
industry  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  has 
become  a  conduit  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
sending  arms  to  various  countries.  He 
has  now  started  trouble  against  Ethiopia. 
He  is  stage  managing  a  war  between  So¬ 
malia  and  Ethiopia.  We  are  being  forced 
out  of  an  airbase  in  Libya.  Does  this 


man  represent  a  friendly  nation?  Is  this 
the  type  of  man  we  should  assist  by  giv¬ 
ing  his  country  food?  I  am  in  favor  of 
feeding  hungry  people,  but  if  by  feeding 
those  hungry  people  we  permit  that 
country  to  sell  its  cotton  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  supply  arms  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  purpose  of  making  war,  we 
would  be  defeating  our  humanitarian  ef¬ 
forts.  I  think  he  should  be  stopped.  The 
best  way  to  stop  Nasser  is  to  agree  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

(Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  amendment 
to  section  107  of  Public  Law  480  which 
would  prohibit  aid  under  this  act  from 
going  to  the  United  Arab  Republic.  This 
is  not  a  new  issue  before  the  House,  it 
is  not  a  new  issue  with  me.  Ever  since 
I  have  been  in  Congress  I  have  urged 
that  the  United  States  take  action  to 
curtail  aid  to  Egypt,  which  has  continued 
to  engage  in  aggression.  However,  aid 
has  continued  despite  the  Arab  boycott 
against  American  firms,  despite  Arab  dis¬ 
crimination  against  American  citizens, 
and  despite  the  fact  this  aid  is  being  used 
to  substantially  help  Egypt  to  develop 
its  own  armament  capacity  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  aggression  against  Israel,  the 
only  true  democracy  and  true  friend  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Middle  East. 

Congress  has  not  stood  idly  by  while 
United  States  aid  has  poured  into  Egypt. 
Since  1961  Congress  has  written  lan¬ 
guage  into  the  foreign  aid  bills  aimed 
at  the  Arab  policy  of  religious  discrimi¬ 
nation.  I  have  consistently  supported 
these  efforts  and  have  consistently  de¬ 
manded  that  these  amendments  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  be  implemented.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  they  have  not  been 
implemented. 

Finally  in  1963  Congress  confronted 
the  fact  that  Egypt  was  using  United 
States  aid  to  further  her  determination 
to  destroy  the  democracy  of  Isreal.  The 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963 — Public 
Law  88-205 — specifically  prohibits  aid: 

To  any  country  which  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  is  engaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggres¬ 
sive  military  efforts  directed  against  any 
country  receiving  assistance  under  this  or 
any  other  Act. 

There  is  no  doubt  from  the  legislative 
history  that  this  clause  is  aimed  specifi¬ 
cally  at  Egypt.  During  last  year’s  de¬ 
bate  several  of  us  made  it  crystal  clear 
that  Egypt’s  agressive  actions  and  de¬ 
signs  were  the  object  of  this  prohibition. 
In  spite  of  the  clarity  of  congressional 
purpose,  this  policy  hias  not  been  carried 
out.  The  United  States  is  still  aiding 
Egypt.  This  contributes  substantially  to 
Egypt’s  armaments  capability. 

United  States  aid  to  Egypt  under 
Public  Law  480  has  been  substantial. 
Since  1954  over  $1.1  billion  in  Public 
Law  480  agricultural  commodities  have 
been  shipped  to  that  country.  Under 
the  3 -year  agreement  executed  in 
1962,  Egypt  will  receive  more  than  $700 
million  in  Public  Law  480  commodities. 
This  exceeds  the  combined  Public  Law 
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480  shipments  to  Latin  America,  the 
Far  East  and  Africa  for  the  same  period. 
This  massive  United  States  aid  makes  it 
possible  for  Nasser  to  exchange  cotton 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  for  arms.  In  1955 
Nasser  negotiated  an  arms-for-cotton 
barter  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Since 
that  time  Nasser  has  received  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  bloc  countries 
more  than  $1  billion  worth  of  modern 
armaments.  In  addition,  Nasser  has 
spent  large  sums  in  the  development  of  a 
medium-range-missile  capability. 

You  may  ask  how  Nasser  has  been  able 
to  afford  such  large  expenditures  for 
arms.  Remember  that  our  Public  Law 
480  aid  supplies  half  the  grain  and  one- 
third  of  the  food  consumed  by  Egypt. 
Had  this  aid  not  been  available,  Nasser 
would  have  been  forced  either  to  grow 
food  instead  of  cotton  or  to  use  cotton 
exports  to  buy  food.  In  either  case  less 
resources  would  have  been  available  for 
the  highly  dangerous  arms  race  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  must 
not  be  a  silent  partner  to  Egypt’s  arms 
buildup.  The  consequences  of  this 
buildup  extend  not  only  to  Israel  but  to 
other  nations  which  have  suffered  under 
Nasser’s  aggressive  ambitions.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  in  this  age  of  thermonuclear  weap¬ 
ons  a  war  in  the  Middle  East  could  em¬ 
broil  the  entire  world  in  a  nuclear  holo¬ 
caust.  For  several  years  the  Congress 
has  expressed  its  concern  over  United 
States  aid  to  Egypt.  It  is  now  time  for 
Congress  unequivocally  to  declare  that 
the  United  States  will  no  longer  give  aid 
to  aggression.  If  we  take  this  action, 
Nasser  will  have  time  to  change  his 
policy  before  the  present  program  ex¬ 
pires  in  late  1965.  If  Egypt’s  policy 
should  change,  then  Congress  can  re¬ 
evaluate  the  situation.  I  urge  support 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  feel  that  the  United  States  should 
withdraw  from  the  Near  East? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  think  it  is 
clear  the  United  States  has  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  maintain  stability  in  the  Near 
East.  I  think  we  should  continue  to  do 
that.  We  are  not  doing  it  by  continuing 
this  program,  which  has  not  reduced  ag¬ 
gression  but  is  encouraging  aggression 
by  Egypt,  which  is  intending  to  destroy 
the  State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  believe  the  United  States  is 
going  to  lose  its  leverage  and  prestige  in 
the  Near  East  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  The  United 
States  is  not  going  to  withdraw  from  the 
Near  East.  It  is  trying  to  maintain 
peace  in  the  Near  East.  The  gentleman 
is  just  echoing  the  tired  old  argument 
we  have  heard  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  for  4  years.  It  is  the  argument 
which  the  State  Department  has  ad¬ 
vanced  over  the  last  4  years.  The  fact 
is  that  it  has  not  used  the  leverage  it 
has  in  the  law  today.  Since  it  has  not, 
it  is  time  the  Congress  did. 
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In  any  event,  the  present  Public  Law 
480  agreement  with  Egypt  does  not  ex¬ 
pire  until  late  1965.  If  Nasser  changes 
his  policy,  Congress  can  revaluate  the 
situation.  That  would  be  more  realistic 
leverage. 

[Mr.  ROSENTHAL  addressed  the 
Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  should  like  to  address  a 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  if  I  may. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  understand  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  feelings  about  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  I  do  not  agree  with  him  so  far 
as  Secretary  Rusk  is  concerned.  Never¬ 
theless,  respecting  his  opinion  and  feel¬ 
ings  with  regard  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  I  say  to  him — and  I  feel  sure  he 
will  agree  with  me — we  can  rely  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  to  do  the  right  thing.  The 
law  now  vests  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  presently  is  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson,  the  discretion  to  stop  any 
sales  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  or  to 
any  other  country.  I  believe  we  ought 
to  let  this  rest  with  the  President,  with¬ 
out  this  amendment,  which  would  tie  his 
hands. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  forgive  me,  I  do  not  believe  that  was 
a  question. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  willing  to  re¬ 
spond. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  The  gentleman 
from  California  I  believe  is  seeking  recog¬ 
nition.  First  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt], 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  if  it  is  cor¬ 
rect  that  the  present  law  requires  the 
President  to  make  a  determination  of  an 
aggressor  country. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  That  is  true,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  In  other  words,  it 
is  not  that  he  must  make  a  determina¬ 
tion  a  country  is  unfriendly,  but  he  must 
find  it  is  actually  an  aggressor.  That  is 
quite  a  different  proposition,  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  shall  yield  to  other  Members  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  if  I  have  time  remaining,  but  I 
wish  very  sincerely  to  present  this  point. 
It  has  been  presented  before. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  whether  one 
is  pro-Israel  or  is  against  Israel.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  a  fundamental  question  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

When  I  came  to  this  Congress  we  had 
a  Republican  President.  I  followed  that 
Republican  President  in  the  shadowy 
areas  of  foreign  relations.  There  are 
matters  which  are  most  difficult  to  de¬ 
cide.  They  are  fraught  with  emotion. 


In  this  particular  instance  I  will  say 
frankly,  although  I  admire  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton] 
very  much  I  put  more  credence  in  the 
judgment  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  direction  of  foreign  policy, 
and  I  propose  to  follow  his  guidance.  I 
will  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentlman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  appreci¬ 
ate  the  gentleman’s  reliance  upon  the 
President.  I,  too,  have  the  greatest  re¬ 
spect  for  his  judgment.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  we  have  had  a  con¬ 
dition  in  the  world,  a  state  of  aggression 
which  has  been  recognized  by  the  United 
Nations,  which  created  a  special  com¬ 
mission  to  go  into  the  area  to  try  to 
handle  the  aggression. 

The  Congress  adopted  a  policy  stating 
that  we  would  not  have  Public  Law  480 
funds  going  into  areas  of  aggression,  and 
there  has  been  no  such  determination. 
Therefore,  with  the  greatest  of  respect 
for  the  administration  and  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  which  they  find  themselves,  I 
submit  to  the  gentleman,  going  back  to 
the  comment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  that  this  will  give  leverage  to  the 
program,  because  it  will  still  have  a  year 
and  a  half  to  run. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  yield  further  at  this  time. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  and  some  I  believe  are  more 
effective  in  their  disagreement.  This  is 
a  difficult  area,  where  we  would  do  well 
to  follow  the  leadership  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  direction  of 
foreign  policy  in  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  again  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

I  remember  very  well  that  I  sat  in 
this  House  with  the  gentleman  from  Flor¬ 
ida  when  we  tried  to  make  the  same 
point  against  an  amendment  directed 
against  the  State  of  Israel.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  we  were  successful  in  keeping 
that  provision  from  being  written  into 
law  at  that  time,  when  people  were 
claiming — without  foundation,  but  they 
were  claiming — that  Israel  was  an  ag¬ 
gressor.  We  kept  that  provision  out 
then.  I  say  now  that  we  should  keep 
this  provision  out,  as  it  is  directed  against 
Israel’s  enemies. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  my 
dear  friend  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  say  to  my  be¬ 
loved  friend,  since  he  has  referred  to  this 
bill  as  one  which  writes  foreign  policy, 
I  find  it  indeed  strange  that  a  bill  which 
repeatedly,  this  afternoon,  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  one  relating  to  U.S.  agricul¬ 
ture  we  now  find  it  a  vehicle  for  writing 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  would  say  that  is 
another  area  of  shadow  and  I  would  hope 
my  dear  friend  would  agree  with  me  in 
my  interpretation  of  this  particular  area. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  about  to 
say  may  be  personally  impolitic,  but  I 
do  not  intend  to  be  one  who  plays  politics 
with  the  empty  bellies  of  hungry  chil¬ 
dren,  whether  it  be  domestic  or  interna¬ 
tional  politics.  That  is  what  we  are 
dealing  with  here  now — hungry  people. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Nasser  is  the  Hitler  of  the  Middle  East. 
I  certainly  am  101  percent  anti-Nasser. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Israel  is  a  great  democracy  and  con¬ 
stitutes  a  model  of  democracy  for  the 
Middle  East.  I  think  certainly  we  must 
do  everything  within  our  power  to  see 
that  arms  and  armaments  of  war  and 
strategic  materials  are  kept  out  of  the 
hands  of  Nasser  and  his  ilk.  However, 
I  think  we  are  playing  into  the  hands 
of  a  dictator  when  we  create  in  his  own 
country  the  conditions  of  poverty  and 
hunger  upon  which  dictators  feed  and 
grow  strong. 

We  had  a  debate  here  about  Russia 
and  the  sale  of  wheat  to  that  country. 
Many  people  in  this  House  voted  to  give 
the  President  the  power  to  sell  wheat 
to  Russia.  I  did  not  hear  them  then 
talking  about  Russia  being  the  im¬ 
placable  enemy,  and  that  did  not  make 
them  pro-Russian  but  made  them  in¬ 
telligent  people.  In  that  case  also,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Arab  masses,  we 
are  dealing  with  subjugated  hungry, 
deceived,  and  desperate  people. 

I  say  to  you,  do  not  penalize  these 
people.  Do  not  punish  them  because 
they  have  been  betrayed  by  their  own 
leaders.  This  is  a  bill  having  nothing  to 
do  with  armaments  of  war.  This  is  a 
bill  having  to  do  with  compassion. 

I  think  Israel  is  a  humanitarian  gov¬ 
ernment  and  a  strong  government  and 
can  protect  and  defend  itself.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  the  idealistic  leaders  of 
Israel  want  us  to  take  any  action 
whereby  their  neighbors  in  neighboring 
nations  will  starve  of  hunger. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Yes.  I  will  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoi’k  [Mr.  Farbstein], 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Do  you  suppose  for 
a  moment  Mr.  Nasser  would  have  any 
difficulty  with  feeding  his  people  if  he 
were  to  sell  his  cotton  for  food?  Could 
he  not  just  as  well  feed  his  people  that 
way  instead  of  selling  cotton  for  arms? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  The  gentleman  is  my 
friend.  I  heard  him  say  before  that  the 
best  way  to  create  revolution  in  Egypt 
is  by  having  the  people  starve.  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  go  along  with  that  point 
of  view.  I  think  we  can  beat  Mr.  Nasser 
without  seeing  to  it  that  the  kids  of  the 
world  starve.  You  must  remember  that 
we  have  a  United  Nations  and  we  have 
UNICEF,  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  every  kid  should  have 
a  full  belly.  I  do  not  want  to  be  one  to 
recommend  that  they  should  starve. 
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Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Is  the  gentleman 
suggesting  that  Nasser  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  sell  his  cotton  for  arms? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  did  the  gentleman 
vote  on  the  wheat  for  Russia  bill? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  The  same  way  I  am 
going  to  vote  today.  In  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  how  did  you  vote? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  voted  for  it.  And 
I  am  going  to  vote  against  this  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  deny  absolutely  the 
right  of  our  President  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  food  to  Egypt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  And  I  am  being  en¬ 
tirely  consistent,  just  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  consistent  in  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  everything. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Do  I  interpret  the 
gentleman’s  position  correctly  to  be  that 
he  feels  dictators  should  be  supported 
regardless? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Absolutely  not.  My 
position  is  we  should  not  punish  innocent 
people  because  cynical  dictators  have  be¬ 
trayed  them. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  In  other  words, 
you  would  rather  subsidize  a  dictator 
than  have  his  people  permitted  to  change 
their  government. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  do  not  believe  in 
subsidizing  dictators.  I  look  upon  giving 
missiles  and  arms  as  subsidizing  them, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  feeding  weak 
children  is  subsidizing  dictators. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  does  not  know,  I  am  sure,  under 
title  n  of  this  bill  the  President  has  au¬ 
thority  to  grant  food  to  any  country  and 
their  people  that  are  in  need  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  defined  as  friendly 
or  not. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  back  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  time. 

(Mr.  COOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

[Mr.  COOLEY  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Harris,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  12298)  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


TO  AMEND  AND  EXTEND  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1958 
AND  TO  EXTEND  PUBLIC  LAWS  815 
AND  874 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (S.  3060)  to 
amend  and  extend  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  and  to  extend 
Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Congress — 
federally  affected  areas — with  House 
amendments  thereto,  insist  upon  the 
House  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
insular  Affairs  have  until  midnight  to 
me  a  conference  report  on  S.  1123  and 
ork>.  27. 

xfew;  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to, 
the  Request  of  the  gentleman  frou< 
Colorado?  / 

There \as  no  objection.  / 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  (H.  REPT.  No.  2882) 

The  committee  of  conference  onr the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  Nef  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to yche  bill  (S. 
1123)  to  provide  for  the  conshmction  of  the 
Lower  Teton  division  of  tbb  Teton  Basin 
Federal  reclamation  project  Idaho,  and  for 
other  purposes,  havinf^jbfet,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  dojecommend  to  tneimrespective  Houses 
as  follows:  /  ' 

That  the  Senate Recede  frcSn  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  toe  House  and 
agree  to  the  syne  with  an  aimyidment  as 
follows:  / 

In  lieu  of  Sne  matter  inserted  by  tt^e  House 
amendmerdfinsert  the  following :  'V 

That,  inyorder  to  assist  in  the  irrigatitoi  of 
arid  an/ semiarid  lands  in  the  upper  Sntke 
River if  alley,  Idaho,  to  provide  facilities  rar 
riven/ power  opportunities  created  therebV 
andf  as  incidents  to  the  foregoing  purposes, 
Ur  enhance  recreational  opportunities  and 
.provide  for  the  conservation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  fish  and  wildlife,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  construct,  op¬ 
erate,  and  maintain  the  Lower  Teton  division 
of  the  Teton  Basin  Federal  reclamation  proj¬ 
ect.  The  principal  engineering  features  of 
the  said  project  shall  be  a  dam  and  reser¬ 
voir  at  the  Fremont  site,  a  pumping  plant, 
powerplant,  canals  and  water  distribution 
facilities,  ground  water  development,  and 
related  facilities  in  the  upper  Snake  River 
Valley,  Idaho.  In  the  construction,  opera¬ 
tion,  and  maintenance  of  the  said  project 
and  project  works  the  Secretary  shall  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act 
of  June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.  '388),  and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary 
thereto).  The  project  shall  be  operated 
consistent  with  the  existing  agreements  as 
to  storage  rights  in  the  Federal  reclamation 
reservoirs  in  the  upper  Snake  River  Basin. 

Sec.  2.  The  period  provided  in  subsection 
(d)  of  section  9  of  the  Reclamation  Project 
Act  of  1939,  as  amended,  for  repayment  of 
construction  costs  properly  allocable  to  any 
block  of  lands  and  assigned  to  be  repaid  by 


the  irrigators  may  be  extended  to  fifty  years, 
exclusive  of  a  development  period,  from  the 
time  water  is  first  delivered  to  that  blocks 
or  as  near  that  number  of  years  as  is  coj/ 
sistent  with  the  adoption  and  operation  or  a 
repayment  formula  as  therein  provided. 
Costs  allocated  to  irrigation  in  excess ym  the 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretany  to  be 
within  the  ability  of  the  irrigatoryoo  repay 
within  a  fifty-year  period  shall  he  returned 
to  the  reclamation  fund  from  aevenues  de¬ 
rived  by  the  Secretary  from  Ure  disposition 
of  power  marketed  through/he  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  a.ndr' attributable  to 
Federal  projects  in  Idaho. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secrecy  is  authorized  to 
construct,  operate,  an/ maintain  or  other¬ 
wise  provide  for  basijrpublic  outdoor  recre¬ 
ation  facilities,  to  acquire  or  otherwise  to  in¬ 
clude  within  the  ^Vision  area  such  adjacent 
lands  or  interest/  therein  as  are  necessary 
for  public  recitation  use,  to  allocate  water 
and  reservoiryCapacity  to  recreation,  and  to 
provide  for  t/e  public  use  and  enjoyment  of 
division  layms,  facilities,  and  water  areas  in 
a  manna/  coordinated  with  the  other  di¬ 
vision  Junctions.  The  Secretary  is  author¬ 
ized  enter  into  agreements  with  Federal 
agei^es  or  State  or  local  public  bodies  for 
thy  operation,  maintenance,  or  additional 
development  of  division  lands  or  facilities, 
/vr  to  dispose  of  division  lands  or  facilities  to 
^Federal  agencies  or  State  or  local  public 
bodies  by  lease,  transfer,  conveyance,  or  ex¬ 
change  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
will  best  promote  the  development  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  such  lands  and  facilities  in  the  public 
interest  for  recreation  purposes.  The  costs  of 
the  aforesaid  undertakings,  including  costs 
of  investigation,  planning.  Federal  operation 
and  maintenance,  shall  be  nonreimbursable. 
Nothing  herein  shall  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  granted  by  existing  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  recreation  development  of 
water  resource  projects  or  to  disposition  of 
public  lands  for  recreation  purposes. 

(b)  Costs  of  means  and  measures  to  pre¬ 
vent  loss  of  and  damage  to  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  shall  be  considered  as  project  costs 
and  allocated  as  may  be  appropriate  among 
other  division  functions. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
amend  contracts  heretofore  made  under  the 
Acts  of  September  30,  1950  (64  Stat.  1083), 
and  of  August  31,  1954  (68  Stat.  1026), 
whereby  the  water  users  assumed  an  obli¬ 
gation  for  winter  power  replacement  based 
on  the  winter  water  savings  program  at  the 
Minidoka  powerplant  to  relieve  the  contrac¬ 
tors  ratably  by  one-third  of  that  obligation, 
tend  to  make  new  contracts  under  these  Acts 
ofc  a  like  basis.  To  the  extent  such  annual 
onUgations  are  reduced,  the  cost  thereof 
shaAbe  included  in  the  cost  to  be  absorbed 
by  tnVpower  operations  of  the  Federal  power 
systerrvSm  Idaho. 

(b)  T^  actual  construction  of  the  fa¬ 
cilities  herein  authorized  shall  not  be  under¬ 
taken  untiVat  least  80  per  centum  of  the 
conservation>capacity  in  Fremont  Reservoir 
is  under  subsection,  nor  until  negotiations 
have  been  undertaken  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  ofitei)  of  this  section. 

(c)  No  construction  shall  be  undertaken 
on  facilities  of  th<\Lower  Teton  division 
which  are  required  sotely  to  provide  a  full 
water  supply  to  lands  n^he  Rexburg  Bench 
area  until  the  Secretary\has  submitted ‘his 
report  and  finding  of  feasibility  on  this 
phase  of  the  division  to  the  president  and  to 
the  Congress. 

Sec.  5.  There  is  hereby  aut^rized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  constructran  of  the 
Lower  Teton  division  of  the  Teflon  Basin 
Federal  reclamation  project,  the  suirtaf  $52,- 
000,000,  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  any, 
as  may  be  justified  by  reason  of  orcmiary 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  passe<^’ublic  Law  480  bill.  Rep.  ]?>Uidley  charged  USDA  "dumping" 
wheat  on  domestic  market^  Rep.  Cohelan  criticized  cotton-wheat  programs.  Sen.  Lon& 
Mo. ,  stated  wheat  pro&jram  resulted  in  income  increase  foi\farmers.  Senate  passed 
bill  to  establish  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission. 


SENATE 


1.  WILDLIFE;  INSECTICIDES.  Passed  with  amendment  H.  R.  4487,  to  amendVihe  act 
ft  August  1,  1958,  in  order  to  prevent  or  minimize  injury  to  fish  ar 

rwildlife  from  the  use  of  insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides,  and  pe'Sfcicides, 
S.  1251,  a  similar  bill  previously  passed  as  reported,  was  tabled,  p.  \0837 

2.  PERSONNEL.  Received  from  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  a  report,  pursuant  to> 

S.  Res.  332,  on  an  investigation  of  the  alleged  solicitation  of  career 
employees  by  either  political  party  to  purchase  tickets  to  political  fund¬ 
raising  dinners,  p.  20828 


FAEM  LABOR;  APPALACHIA.  Sen.  Morton  criticized  Dr.  Stafford  Warren* s  proposal 
to  send  35.000  depressed- area  Kentuckians  to  California  to  replace  bracero 
dabor  and  inserted  several  articles  critical  of  this  proposal,  pp.  20831->J 

SOlAAND  WATER  CONSERVATION.  Sen.  Hruska  paid  tribute  to  Soil  Conservation 
Service  leaders  in  Nebraska  and  inserted  his  speech  discussing  the  merits  of 
the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1964  and  the  water  resources  planning 
bill.  W  20837-9 

5.  HOUSING;  ALASKA.  Sen.  Bartlett  reviewed  some  of  the  major  provisions  of  the 

Housing  Act ^relating  them  to  his  State,  Alaska,  pp.  20839-4] 

6.  ELECTRIFICATION /V  Sen.  Nelson  inserted  a  review  of  Sen.  Grup&ing's  book,  ’’The 

Public  Pays  and  Still  Pays,”  which  states  that  the  book  i d  an  ’’able,  well- 
documentated  demonstration  of  the  way  private  power,  America's  largest 
industry,  seeks  to  oiscredit  public  power  projects  any  Government  direction 
of  power  facilities. "\np0  2081j.2~3 

7.  HOLIDAY.  Sen.  Dodd  urged\iouse  passage  of  S.  108, /zo  make  Columbus  Day  a  legal 

national  holiday,  and  inserted  testimony  of  JohnrOttaviano.  pp.  20843-5 

8.  WHEAT.  Sen.  Long,  Mo. ,  defended  the  Administration  and  this  department  against 

criticism  of  the  new  wheat  program,  stating/that  his  investigations  of  this 
matter  showed  that  "instead  of  reducing  farm  income  from  wheat,  as  charged, 
the  new  program. . .  in  fact  resultecKin  ari/actual  increase  in  the  1964  income 
of  wheat  farmers."  p.  20846 

9.  EDUCATION.  Sen.  Morse  inserted  an  a^alys^is  of  educational  legislation  enacted 

by  the  88th  Congress,  pp.  20854-' 

10..  PUBLIC  LAND. LAW.  Passed  with  amendment  S.  8^*70,  to  establish  a  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  to  study  existing  laws 'and  procedures  relating  to  the 
administration  of  tbe  public/lands.  pp.  20915VJ 

11.  LEGISLATIVE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS.  Sen.  Mansfield  reviewed  the  legislative  program 

and  listed  actions  on  mdjor  legislation,  pp.  20917\18 

12.  ADJOURNMENT.  Sen.  Mayfield  stated  that  the  Senate  wou^d  adjourn  from  Fri.  Co 
Tues.,  Sept.  8.  p/ 20914 

HOUSE 

13.  PUBLIC  LAW  480.  By  a  vote  of  349  to  6,  passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  12298,  to 

extend  the  Public  Law  480  program  for  three  years  until  Dec.  31,  1967  (pp. 
20924-36,  A4598-9) .  Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Cooley  to  substitute  the 
language  of  H.  R.  12298  as  passed,  for  that  of  similar  bill,  S.  2687. 

H.  R.  12298  was  thon  tabled,  (p.  20936).  Conferees  were  appointed. 

(p.  20936) 


Agreed  to  the  following  amendments: 


By  Rep.  Findley,  183  to  175,  to  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  title  I  programs 
any  nation  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by  a  Communist  government  or  by 
the  world  Communist  movement,  pp.  20933-4 


3 


By  Rep,  Bolton,  as  amended  by  a  substitute  amendment  by  Rep.  Roosevelt, 
117  to  113,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  to  aid  nations  conducting 
military  agression  against  friendly  nations  or  whose  policies  are 
contrary  to  U.  S.  foreign  policies,  pp.  20924-28 


By  Rep.  Rooney,  to  strike  out  the  Findley  amendment  adopted  on  Wed.  which 
would  have  required  congressional  approval  before  any  local  currencies 
under  title  I  could  be  granted  to  a  recipient  country,  pp.  20928-32 


14.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on J%.  R.  10809, 
the  Labor-REW  and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1965. 
This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  20910-13,^20919-24 

15.  NATIONAL  PARKS.  \Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  repast  on  S.  27,  to 

provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Canyonlands  National  Park,  Utah.  This 
bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  20903-8,^0924 

16.  RECLAMATION.  Both  HouV^s  agreed  to  the  conference  j/eport  on  S.  1123,  to 

provide  for  the  constriction  of  the  Lower  Teton  division  of  the  Teton  Basin 
Federal  reclamation  project,  Idaho.  This  bill  yill  now  be  sent  to  the 
President,  pp.  20902-3,  2Q924 

17.  FOOD  ADDITIVES.  Passed  withoiJfc  amendment  H^R.  12033,  to  amend  the  Federal 

Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  s\as  to  projftbit  the  u&e  of  food  additives 
which  have  not  been  adequately  rested  tar establish  their  safety, 
pp.  20937,  20939-40 

18.  LANDS;  FORESTRY.  Concurred  in  the  &£?Vate  amendment  to  H.  R.  6601^  to 

authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agrici^rcur^^o  sell  a  tract  of  forest  land  to 
the  city  of  Grand  Junction,  Cola/  The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shal^motify  th^^enate  and  House  Agriculture 
Committees  at  least  60  days  before  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  new  land/  This  bill  will^icw  be  sent  to  the  President, 
p.  20954 

'19.  RESEARCH  FACILITIES.  Cteftcurred  in  the  Senate  ame^ment  to  H.  R.  1642,  to 

provide  for  the  saleyef  the  ARS  Animal  Quarantine  Station,  Clifton,  N.  J. , 
to  the  city  of  Clifton.  The  Senate  amendment  proviafes  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  notify  the  Senate  and  House  Agriculture  Committees  at 
least  60  days  before  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  applrtid  to  the  establish- 
.  ment  of  new  stj^cion.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 
p£.  20954-5 

20.  FARM  PROGRA^f.  Rep.  Findley  charged  that  this  Department  was  "jumping”  CCC 
wheat  on^he  domestic  market  and  urged  that  Government  sales  bXwithheld 
until  wjdeat  prices  go  up.  pp.  20961-2 

Rot.  Cohelan  stated  that  the  "cotton-wheat  bill  has  not  done  Wbat  so  many 
of  yts  supporters  earlier  this  year  said  it  would  do,"  and  insertec\an 
arfcocle,  "Wheat,  Cotton,  and  Political  Arithmetic."  pp.  20973-6 

^TER  POLLUTION.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Public  Works  Committee 
voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report)  "S.  649,  and  related  bills, 
regarding  water  pollution."  p.  D751 

22.  POVERTY.  Rep.  Curtis  urged  the  establishment  of  a  select  committee  to  review 
administration  of  the  poverty  program,  p.  20960 
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23. 


25. 


FOOD  DISTRIBUTION.  Both  Houses  received  a  GAO  report  "on  weaknesses  in  the 
administration  of  the  program  for  direct  distribution  of  Federal  surplus 
commodities  in  St.  Louis  County,  Mo.,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service." 
pp.  20828,  20977 


24.  A^EA  REDEVELOPMENT.  Rep.  Talcott  criticized  administration  of  the  are; 
redevelopment  program,  p.  20959 


ELECTRIFICATION.  Rep.  Roosevelt  commended  enactment  of  legislation^  to 
authorize  construction  of  the  first  part  of  the  transmission  int/rtie 
programN:o  link  Calif,  with  the  Northwest  and  Southwest,  pp.  20969-70 


26.  LEGISLATIVE  N5>R0GRAM,  Rep.  Albert  stated  that  there  was  no  m^jor  legislative 
business  forNthe  remainder  of  this  week  and  that  the  Hous^would  adjourn 
over  from  Fri\to  Tues.  p.  20944 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


27.  WHEAT.  Extension  of  Remarks  of  Rep.  Dole  stating  tnat  this  Department  "is 
using  every  possible  i^thod  of  depressing  the  matfxet  price  for  wheat"  and 
inserting  an  article  on\this  subject,  pp.  A45&7-8 

Extension  of  remarks \f  Rep.  Battin  inserting  the  text  of  a  radio 
broadcast  dealing  with  the\1965  wheat  program  and  stating  that  "the  problem 
has  been  compounded  by  the  Secretary's  failure  to  announce  the  feed  grain 
program  for  1965."  p.  A4590 


POVERTY,  Extension  of  remarks  ofNlep.y^oggs  describing  how  a  community-wide 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  people\Ln  the  New  Orleans  area  to  implement  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  pover3r\program.  pp.  A4588-9 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep. yzablacki  favoring  the  appointment  of 
Sargent  Shriver  "to  lead  the  fi^nt  agamst  poverty."  p.  A4595 


29.  APPALACHIA.  Extension  of  rem/rks  of  Rep.  ^Sascell  inserting  a  series  of  five 
articles,  "Poverty  in  Appalachia."  pp.  A45^Q-5 


30.  RURAL  AREAS.  Rep.  Olson/^Minn. ,  inserted  Assistant  Secretary  Baker's  speech 

before  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ark.  Farmers\Union  on  some  of  the  change^ 
that  have  been  taking  place  in  our  rural  areas,  np.  A4607-9 


BILLS  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


31.  LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION.  H.  R.  3846,  to  establish  aVand  and  water 
conservationyxund  to  assist  the  States  and  Federal  agencies  in  meeting 
present  andrfuture  outdoor  recreation  demands  and  needs  of\;he  American 
people.  Approved  September  3,  1964  (Public  Law  88-578). 


32.  AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATIONS.  H.  R.  11202,  Department  of  Agriculture  and 

related  agencies  appropriations,  1965.  Approved  September  2,  19ct^  (Public 
Law/88-573). 


'PROPRIATIONS.  H.  R.  11369,  military  construction  appropriations,  19) 
Approved  September  2,  1964  (Public  Law  88-576). 


RECLAMATION.  H.  R.  130,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  compensation,  inducing 
severance  damages,  for  rights-of-way  acquired  by  the  United  States  in 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

September  3, 1964 
Ordered  to  be  printed  as  passed 


AN  ACT 


To  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes. 

p  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ami  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

4  Ad  of  -1954,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows-: 

5  -{4-}-  Section  404  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

6  out  in  subsection  -(f)-  the  words  fa-rom  the  government  or 

7  agencies  thereof^  and  farther  fey  striking  the  period  at  the 

8  end  of  subsection  -(f)-  and  adding  the  following :  and  which 

9  are  not  less  favorable  than  the  highest  of  exchange  rates 
10  obtainable  by  any  other  nation.”. 
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-f2|-  Section  404-  el  suck  Act  is 
Ike  end  thereof  Ike  fodownw  new  s 


ky  adding  at 


“  (g)  recpurc  seek  foreign 
to  dollars  to  Ike  extent 


to  ke 

-with  effectuation  of  Ike 


purposes  of  this  AetA 

-f3f  Section  4442  el  week  Aet  is 


Ike  end  thereof  Ike  following?  -■-The 


Lii  o  rl  rl  l  n  ( r  ni; 

T7^j  (.tvlvt  1  i  1  ^  tie 

Credit  Cor- 


poration  shell  keaeee  oeean  freight  charges  seder  this  sec¬ 
tion  only  to  tke  extent  that  seek  charges  ere  inghcr  -{than 
would  otherwise  ke  Ike  case)  ky  reason  el  a  rt 
that  tke  commodities  he  transported  in  United 
vessel 

-ft)-  Section  4-08-fa-)-  el  seek  Aet  is  amended  ky  adding 
at  tke  end  thereof  tke  following :  Aw  presenting  kis  kudgety 
tke  President  shall  classify  expenditures  under  this  Act  as 
expenditures  lor  international  affairs  and  finance  rather  than 
lor  agriculture  and  agricultural  resources.’- 

-fhf  Effective  dm  wary  47  4965?  section  -403  (bf  ol  seek 
Aet  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“-(b)  Agreements  skaH  not  ke  entered  into  under  this 
title  during  tke  period  beginning  January  47  4965,  and  end¬ 
ing  December  34r7  -4966-,  winch  wdll  ead  for  appropriations 
to  reimburse  tke  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  a  total 
amount  in  excess  ol  $-2t7007OOOtOOO  plus  any  amount  ky 
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or  will  cad  for 
Credit  C 


s  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
s  loss  than  authorized  ter  sued 


■prior  years  by  this  Aet  as  io  effect  during  sued  yearsc  Pro 


vi-dod;  -That 


bit  oho  II  n/\f  1 
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into 


any 


r  year  ot  sued  period  wbieb  will  ead  for  appropria¬ 
tions  to  reimburse  tde  Commodity  Credit 


ion  m 

O  1Y1  /  n  vn  j  ej  4 1  >  nyr^^JC!  i_i_L  iHLz.2  ( 

(M  I  1UUI  1 1 r)  ITT  t  At'v.  oib  TTr  tjp w  JT7\ 

-(d)-  Section  404  of  sued  Aet  is  amended  by  striding  out 
in  sndseetien  -(e)-  tde  word  “military”  and  inserting  after 
tde  words  “common  defense^  tde  words  Aneluding  internal 
security”- 

-(4)-  Section  404  of  sued  Aet  is  amended  by  striding 
from  subsection  -(e)-  tde  words  Amt  more  than  2d  per  eentnm 
of  tde  currencies  receded  pursuant  to  each  sued  agreement 
sdad  be  available--  and  substituting  -“currencies  sdad  also  be 
available  to  tde  maximum  usable  extent— 

-(8)-  Section  404  of  sued  Aet  is  amended  -(if  by  striding 
out  in  tde  first  proviso  following  subsection  fsf  7  —subsections 
fdf  and  fef  and  for  payment  of  denited  States  obligations 
*g  grants  under  subsection  -(If-  ami  inserting  in  lieu 
Obis  seetion7  and  to  all  foreign  currencies  derived 
from  payments  of  interest  or  repayments  of  principal  on  loans 
made  under  tbis  seetionf--7  and  fiif  by  striding  out  tde 
second  proviso  following  subsection  fs-fr 

fdf  Section  404  of  sued  Aet  is  amended  by  adding  at 
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the  end  thereof  tho 


U 


44o 


shah  impose  any  restrictions  net  contained  hi  this  section  on 
the  nse  to  meet  the  reeuirements  of  United  States  Govern 


IllUlI 1 


des  in  the  i 


I  >4  1  A/~Mi  1 
tTT  TTTWtT 


is  not 


to  snhseetion  -(efj  fefj  or  -(gfr  Any  sneh  eur- 
reneies  shah  nnder  the  terms  of  the  agreement  he  made  tegat 
tender  or  convertible  into  legal  tetider  for  the  purpose  of  any 
of  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  agencies  to  the 

4  \  P  1  ]  W  \  liniU  n'i  mo*  00)11)  fl'ir  AV  O  11  T7  a|  lie  f)  (Y4  >1  >Ol  OQ 

vT  1111/  II  lljjUl  III  1^  1  II  111  \  t/r  cl  1J  y  V7T  ltio  a^vTiUivoT 

Any-  loan  made  under  the  authority  of  this  section  shah  hear 
interest  at  sneh  rate  as  the  President  may  determine  hut  not 
less  than  the  cost  of  funds  to  the  United  States  -Treasury - 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  average  market  yields 

having  maturity  comparable  to  the  maturity  of  such  loansA 
-(4-0)  Section  -US  of  such  Act  is  amended  hy  striking  out 
the  words  Uix  months-’  and  inserting  in  hen  thereof  the 


word  “year”? 


-(44-)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  -(if  hy  striking 
out  “1961  ”  and  substituting  U-OOfaf  -(b)-  hy  striking  out 
“4-964”  and  substituting  4-0064  -(hi-)-  hy  striking  out 
“$300,000,0064  and  substituting  ^O-foUOOjOOOy  and 
-(ivf  hy  inserting  after  Uharges  for  general  average  eontri- 


arlsing  out  of  the  ocean  transport  of 


transferred  pursuant  hereto”  the  followings  Ur  donated 
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under  said  sent  ion  4 1 07  section  308  ei  tins  Aet  or  section  0  ei 
the  Act  of  September  67  4038  -f-72  Stab  4-7440)  Glauses 
-fi|-j  (d)  -  and  -fni}-  hereof  shall  net  become  effective  until 
January  47  400th 

(124-  Seetions  400  and  204  of  such  Aet  are  amended  by 
striking  out ”1964”  and  inserting  -‘44066 

-f44)-  Clause  -f4f  of  section  304(a)  of  sueh  Aet  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  A-bben  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics-  the  words  ^Ar  the  Communist  regime  in 
China”. 


-(-14)  4he  hrst  sentence  of  section  403  of  sueh  Aet  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  -‘more  than”  and  inscrt- 
ing  the  words  -less  than”? 

SeGt  2?  Subsection  -(b)-  of  section  042  of  the  Re-reign 
Assistance  Aet  of  4904,  as  amended,-  is  amended  -(4)-  by 
redesignating  it  as  subsection  -ft}-  of  section  404  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Aet  of  19547 
as  amended-: 

-(2)-  By  inserting  after  the  subsection  designation  the 
following :  -Aor  sale  to  United  States  citizens  as  provided 

R  « 

HUTU  II 17  J 

-(3)-  By  striking  Ahis  Act1-  and  substituting  Ahe  4Ar- 
eign  Assistance  Aet  of  4964,  as  amended?” ; 

-(4-)-  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  subsection 
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to  a  comma  and  adding  -Except  that  hr  Ike  ease  ol  any  suek 
foreign  currencies  acquired  through  operations  under  title  4 
of  the  Agricultural  -Trade  -Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  49h47  as  amended,-  the  United  States  dollars  received 
from  the  sale  of  seek  foreign  currencies  shall  he  deposited  to 
the  account  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  shah 
he  treated  as  a  reimbursement  to  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  under  seetien  4 -Oh  of  this  Act  A 

Se6.-  hr  Notwithstanding  any  othr  provision  of  law-  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,-  in  order  to  encourage  ex¬ 
ports  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  which  is  hr  surplus  supply? 
is  directed  to  sell  or  otherwise  make  available  for  export 
extra  long  staple  cotton  at  prices  not  in  exeess  of  the  prices 
at  which  cotton  of  comparable  qualities  is  being  offered  by 
other  exporting  countries^ — Such  cotton  shall  he  sold  or  other¬ 
wise  made  available  for  export  as  long  as  such  cotton  is  hr 
surplus  supply  as  determined  pursuant  to  the  provision  of 
scetion  4-Oh  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Aeh 

That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

( 1)  Effective  January  1,  1965,  that  part  of  Section 
103(h)  of  such  Act  which  precedes  the  colon  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  “ Agreements  shall  not  he  entered  into 
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4  under  this  Title  during  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1965 

2  and  ending  December  31, 1967  which  will  call  for  appropria- 

3  tions  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  a 

4  total  amount  in  excess  of  $ 4,000,000,000  plus  any  amount  by 

5  which  agreements  entered  into  in  prior  years  have  called  or 
q  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 

7  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such 

8  prior  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during  such  years.” 

9  (2)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

10  out  in  subsection  (c)  the  word  u  military”  and  inserting 

11  after  the  words  u common  defense”  the  words  11  including 

12  internal  security” . 

13  (3)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 

14  following  new  subsection: 

15  “(u)  Alone  of  the  foreign  currencies  generated  under  this 

16  Act  shall  be  used  to  promote  or  to  help  promote,  or  to  increase 

17  production  of  any  farm  commodity  units  of  which  shall  have 

18  been  exported  from  such  country  in  the  preceding  calendar 

19  year,  in  competition  with  production  in  the  United  States 7 

20  (4)  The  first  proviso  at  the  end  of  section  104  of  such 

21  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “ to  not  less  than  10  per  centum 

22  of  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under  this  title:” 

23  and  substituting  effective  with  respect  to  agreements  entered 

24  into  during  the  period  beginning  J anuary  1, 1965  and  ending 
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December  31,  1967  to  not  less  than  20  per  centum  in  the 
aggregate  of  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under  such 
agreements:” . 

(5)  Section  107  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  “ For  the  purposes  of  titles  I 
and  IV  of  this  Act,  the  term  ‘ friendly  nation  shall  not  include 
any  country  which  permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry 
to  transport  to  or  f  rom  Cuba  ( excluding  United  States  instal¬ 
lations  in  Cuba)  any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities, 
so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime  ” 

(6)  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  “six  months ”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
“year” . 

(7)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are  amended  by 
striking  out  “1964”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  “1967” . 

(8)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“1961”  and  substituting  “1965” ;  by  striking  out  “1964” 
and  substituting  “1967” ;  by  striking  out  “$300,000,000” , 
and  substituting  “$450,000,000” ;  and  by  inserting  after 
“charges  for  general  average  contributions  arising  out  of  the 
ocean  transport  of  commodities  transferred  pursuant  hereto” 
the  following:  “or  donated  under  said  section  416,  section  308 
of  this  Act  or  section  9  of  the  Act  of  September  6,  1958.” 

(9)  Section  203  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  third  sentence  of  said  section  the  following  new 
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sentence:  “In  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes  under  any  other  Act,  funds  made  available  under 
this  title  may  be  used  to  purchase  foreign  currencies 
accruing  under  title  I  in  order  to  meet  costs  (except  the 
personnel  and,  administrative  costs  of  cooperating  sponsors, 
distributing  agencies,  and  recipient  agencies,  and  the  costs 
of  construction,  or  maintenance  of  any  church  owned  or 
operated  edifice  or  any  other  edifices  to  be  used  for  sectarian 
purposes)  designed  to  assure  that  commodities  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  title  or  under  title  HI  are  used  to  carry  out 
more  effectively  the  purposes  for  which  such  commodities 
are  made  available  or  to  promote  community  and  other  self- 
help  activities  designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  the  need  for 
such  assistance:  Provided,  however,  That  such  funds  shall 
be  used  only  to  supplement  and  not  substitute  for,  funds 
normally  available  for  such  purposes  from  other  non- 
TJnited  States  Government  sources  ,”  and  by  inserting  after 
the  word  “costs”  in  the  last  sentence  the  words  “or  for  the 
purchase  of  foreign  currencies” . 

(10)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  in  subsection  (f)  the  words  “from  the  government  or 
agencies  thereof”  and  further  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (f)  and  adding  the  following:  “ ,  and 
which  are  not,  less  favorable  than  the  highest  of  exchange 
rates  obtainable  by  any  other  nation.” . 
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(11)  The  President  is  directed  that  no  funds  under 
this  Act  shall  he  spent  in  any  country  unless  he  finds  such 
country  is  not  (a)  an  aggressor ,  in  a  military  sense,  against 
any  country  haring  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States,  or  (b)  using  funds,  of  any  sort,  from  the  United, 
States  for  purposes  inimical  to  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
United  States. 

(12)  Section  107  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the 
phrase  “(2)  any  nation  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by 
the  foreign  government  or  foreign  organization  controlling 
the  World  Communist  movement."  and,  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  phrase  “(2)  any  nation  or  area  dominated  or  controlled 
by  a  Communist  government  or  by  the  world  Communist 
movement 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  612  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  hi 
redesignating  it  as  subsection  (t)  of  section  104  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended. 

(2)  By  striking  “ this  Act ”  and  substituting  uthe  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.” . 

(3)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  subsection 
to  a  comma  and  adding  u except  that  in  the  case  of  any  such 
foreign  currencies  acquired  through  operations  under  title  1 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and,  Assistance  Act 
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of  1954,  as  amended,  the  United  States  dollars  received 
from  the  sale  of  such  foreign  currencies  shall  be  deposited  to 
the  account  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  shall 
be  treated  as  a  reimbursement  to  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  under  section  105  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
of  such  section:  “The  assistance  to  needy  persons  provided 
in  (4)  above  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  be  directed  toward 
community  and  other  self-help  activities  designed  to  alleviate 
the  causes  of  the  need  for  such  assistance.” . 

Passed  the  Senate  August  19,  1964. 

Attest:  FELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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Naval  Medical  Center  and  with  many 
k  other  Government  and  academic  facili- 
jes  which  are  located  in  Washington, 
swith  this  comment  which  is  included 
in  t>he  report  of  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee  indicating  that  this  facility  should 
not  beSpcated  within  50  miles  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  oiColumbia,  the  question  is  raised 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  can  fol¬ 
low  its  own  vest  judgment  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  I  believe  that  this  kind  of  com¬ 
ment — this  indirect  direction  by  a  con¬ 
gressional  committee  is  not  based  upon 
merit  but  is  base\  upon  the  parochial 
considerations  of  sohie  members. 

I  believe  that  when,  the  Constitution 
directed  that  there  should  be  a  Federal 
city  to  serve  as  a  National  Capital  it  was 
intended  that  all  of  the 'governmental 
institutions  necessary  to  \3overnment 
should  be  located  there  when,  that  was 
feasible  and  desirable.  By  the  use  of 
this  conference  committee  report,  the 
members  of  the  conference  committee 
are  frustrating  the  intent  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  althouf 
I  cannot  oppose  the  conferee’s  final  re-^ 
port  on  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare’s  appropriations,  I 
must  express  my  deep  concern  at  the  ac¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  committee  in  two  very 
important  areas  related  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  metropolitan  community. 

The  committee’s  exclusion  of  funds 
for  five  residential  vocational  centers  in¬ 
cluding  one  earmarked  for  the  Nation’s 
Capital  is  extremely  unfortunate.  There 
is  considerable  evidence  to  show  the  im¬ 
portance  and  the  necessity  of  these  fa¬ 
cilities.  I  am  convinced  that  their  ex¬ 
clusion  from  the  conference  committee’s 
report,  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  harm¬ 
ful  to  our  total  efforts  to  better  prepare 
our  Nation’s  young  people  for  their  fu¬ 
ture. 

Secondly,  the  deliberate  recommenda¬ 
tion  by  the  committee  precluding  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  proposed  Environ¬ 
mental  Health  Center  within  a  50-mile 
radius  around  the  Nation’s  Capital  will 
jeopardize  the  health  of  all  Americans ,A 
Once  again  it  opens  the  location  of  thj 
urgently  needed  facility  to  the  procesa/6f 
political  manipulation.  That  the  Cen¬ 
ter  should  be  located  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  has  been  documented 
time  and  time  again.  The  actum  of  the 
conferees  only  frustrates  thevfcfforts  we 
have  made  to  bring  this  vitxl  agency  to 
a  fruition  and  to  undertime  the  studies 
designed  to  improve  thgr  health  of  our 
citizens. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  re¬ 
marks,  I  cannot  oppose  the  HEW  appro¬ 
priation  because  tfie  agency  must  con¬ 
duct  its  vital  wouk.  But  my  vote  is  cast 
reluctantly  knowing  the  unfortunate  re¬ 
sults  of  the  committee’s  action  in  these 
areas. 

Mr.  FOG&RTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  prevjmis  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

Thq^revious  question  was  ordered. 

conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
le  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
ife  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Senate  amendment  No.  11:  Page  14,  line  24, 
insert  the  following:  “That  applications  filed 
on  or  before  June  30,  1964,  shall  receive 
priority  over  applications  filed  after  such 
date.” 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Fogarty  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  11  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  13 :  Page  20,  line  6, 
strike  out  “$40,656,000”  and  insert  “$41,065,- 
000”. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Fogarty  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  13  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted,  insert  they 
following:  “$41,065,000:  Provided,  That  ft 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  amounyof 
payments  to  States  from  any  appropriation 
for  carrying  out  sections  2  and  3  with  respect 
expenditures  under  a  State  plan  approved 
udder  said  Act  (and,  if  made  after  August  3, 
1954,  and  prior  to  July  1,  1965,  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  And  Welfare 
prior  tov  July  1,  1965,  for  payment) ,  State 
funds  shall,  subject  to  such  limitations  and 
conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regula¬ 
tions  of  the, Secretary,  incjfide  contributions 
of  funds  maje  by  any  .private  agency,  or¬ 
ganization,  or'^ndividuai  to  a  State  to  assist 
in  meeting  theVoststrof  establishment  of  a 
public  or  otheX  Nonprofit  workshop  or 
rehabilitation  facMty,  which  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  State  tfiiMs  except  for  the  condi¬ 
tion,  imposed  tty  thK  contributor,  limiting 
use  of  such  funds  to  establishment  of  such 
workshop  or/iacility.” 

The  motion  was  agreedxo. 

The  ^SPEAKER.  The  C]erk  will  re¬ 
port  j/ne  next  amendment  disagree- 
mer 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

’Senate  amendment  No.  18:  PageVs,  line 
rll,  insert:  “Grants  and  payments  far  the 
next  succeeding  fiscal  year:  For  making, 
after  March  31  of  the  current  fiscal  yWr, 
grants  and  payments  under  section  306  of  tl 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary,  and  the  obliga¬ 
tions  incurred  and  expenditures  made  here¬ 
under  shall  be  charged  to  the  appropriation 
for  that  purpose  for  such  fiscal  year:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  such  payments  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  may  not  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  the  amounts  authorized  in  such  section 
for  this  purpose  for  the  next  succeeding  fiscal 
year.” 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Fogarty  moves  that  the  House  re¬ 
cede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  18  and  concur  there¬ 
in  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  "75  per  centum”,  insert  “50  per  centum”. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  amendment  in  disagree¬ 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Senate  amendment  No.  26:  Page  25,  line 
17,  insert:  “Loans,  grants,  and  payments'ror 
the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year :  For  making, 
after  March  31  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
loans,  grants,  and  payments  under  ’  part  B 
of  title  VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  next  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  the  obligations  incurred  and  expen¬ 
ditures  made  hereunder  shall  be  charged  to 
the  appropriation  for  that/purpose  for  such 
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Mr.  FOGARTY, 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Fogarty  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  26  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
“75  per  centum”,  insert  “50  per  centum”. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
/the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  36:  Page  33,  line 
21,  insert: 

“SPECIAL  CANCER  RESEARCH 

“For  special  studies  of  viruses,  leukemia 
and  allied  diseases,  $10,000,000:  Provided, 
That  these  funds  may  be  expended  pur¬ 
suant  to  contracts  made  to  the  extent  au¬ 
thorized,  and  subject  to  the  limitations 
provided,  in  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  2353,  except  that  determination,  ap¬ 
proval,  and  certification  required  thereby 
shall  be  by  the  Surgeon  General.” 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Fogarty  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  36  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  amendment  in  disagree¬ 
ment. 

The  Clerk  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  52:  Page  42,  line 
9,  insert  “:  Provided  further,  That  none  of 
the  funds  contained  herein  shall  be  used  on 
or  after  April  1,  1965,  to  pay  in  excess  of  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  day  care  services  under 
section  527(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
.amended.” 

kMr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
lotion. 

^e  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  \ogarty  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  it\disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  52  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  \roposed  to  be  inserted,  insert 
the  followings  “:  Provided  further,  That 
after  January  lVl966,  no  Federal  funds  shall 
be  used  to  pay  na  excess  of  one -half  of  the 
cost  of  day  care  services  under  section  527 
(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended.” 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  .Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  amendment  in  disagree¬ 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  folldVs: 

Senate  amendment  No.  58:  Page  50,  line  4 
insert : 

“Sec.  205.  Except  upon  the  requ&6t  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  none\pf  the 
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We  have  given  him  notice  he  cannot 
spend  it,  including  Public  Law  480  funds, 
except  when  he  has  made  this  important 
decision. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  like  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  offering  the  substitute.  It  is  a  very 
fine  one,  and  I  hope  the  House  will  adopt 
it.  Certainly  the  President  should  have 
a  free  hand  to  deal  with  these  problems, 
but  Congress  should  go  on  record  as  ex¬ 
pressing  our  desire  to  do  something  with 
the  aid  we  have  been  giving  out  to  people 
such  as  Nasser  who  are  creating  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty.  Recently  he  concluded 
an  agreement  with  Archbishop  Makarios, 
offering  to  give  him  assistance  in  Cyprus 
against  our  best  interests.  I  think  that 
the  substitute  the  gentleman  offers  would 
indeed  put  Congress  on  record  as  serving 
notice  on  the  administration  that  while 
we  feel  the  administration  should  have  a 
free  hand,  there  are  limits  to  the  patience 
of  the  American  people  in  supporting  and 
in  giving  aid  to  these  men  who  con¬ 
stantly  disrupt  the  foreign  policy  and  act 
against  the  best  interests  of  America  and 
who  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  think  this  is  a  fine  amendment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Is  it  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  intention  that  his  amendment 
would  bring  Public  Law  480  into  line 
with  the  determination  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  must  make  under  the  foreign  aid 
bill? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Yes,  sir.  Exactly, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  except 
that  I  have  broadened  it  somewhat  be¬ 
cause  under  the  foreign  aid  bill  act  he 
must,  in  essence,  declare  them  to  be  an 
aggressor. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  And  I  thought  that 
was  a  little  too  tight.  If  they  are  work¬ 
ing  against  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  should  have 
the  same  discretion. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  performed  a  fine  service  in  de¬ 
lineating  the  problem.  Everyone  is  in¬ 
terested  in  deterring  the  aggressions 
that  Mr.  Nasser  threatens.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Farb- 
stein]  brought  this  out  to  those  of  us 
who  are  very  concerned  with  this  prob¬ 
lem.  I  think  if  you  are  offering  this  as 
a  test  of  the  President’s  sincerity  to  prop¬ 
erly  handle  this  very  serious  matter,  then 
I  believe  your  proposal  will  serve  a 
worthwhile  purpose  and  it  is  a  very 
worthy  substitute  for  the  amendment.  I 
would  urge  that  it  be  supported  and  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  his  statesmanlike 
approach  to  a  very  difficult  matter. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  think  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  is  performing  a 
valuable  service  in  offering  this  substi¬ 
tute,  because  it  does  not  tie  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  hands.  It  gives  us  the  maneuver¬ 
ability  we  seek.  I  certainly  should  be 
very  happy  to  support  this  substitute  in 
the  best  interests  of  this  country  and 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  understand  wherein  the 
gentleman’s  proposed  amendment  is  any 
different  from  the  existing  Foreign  Aid 
Act? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  think  he  will  find  that, 
while  there  may  be  the  conclusion  that 
what  is  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  should  ap¬ 
ply  to  funds  under  Public  Law  480,  it  is 
also  held  by  some  distinguished  scholars 
and  attorneys  that  it  does  not,  because  it 
is  not  in  essence  directly  foreign  aid. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  no  question  that  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  policy  should  apply  to  Public  Law 
480  as  it  does  to  foreign  aid,.  I  have  of¬ 
fered  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  un¬ 
der  the  foreign  aid  bill  as  it  now  exists, 
a  year  and  half  has  elapsed.  I  think 
there  is  no  question  that  Mr.  Nasser  has 
been  guilty  both  of  aggression  and  pre¬ 
paring  for  aggression  and  during  this 
entire  pei’iod  nothing  has  been  done  or 
said  by  anyone  to  stop  it.  The  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment  solely  says  that  Public 
Law  480  shall  be  guided  by  the  same 
rules  by  which  the  foreign  aid  bill  is 
guided.  In  effect  you  are  doing  nothing 
that  is  different  from  what  has  been  done 
in  the  past  year  and  a  half.  How  are  you 
going  effectively  to  stop  Mr.  Nasser  with 
your  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt]  has  expired. 

(Mr.  ROOSEVELT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  proceed  for  2  addi¬ 
tional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  answer  the  gentleman’s  ques¬ 
tion.  I  think  the  gentleman’s  question  is 
a  legitimate  one.  I  have  been  disturbed 
as  he  has  been  disturbed  by  the  lack  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  indeed  on  the  part  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  But  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  think  we  have  been  through  a 
most  difficult  period.  In  some  of  these 
instances  it  takes  many,  many  months 
to  accumulate  the  evidence  upon  which 
such  action  must  be  taken  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  one  more  prodding  by  this 
Congress  of  the  State  Department  and 
of  the  President  by  this  kind  of  a  direc¬ 
tive  will  result  in  the  kind  of  action 
which  is  justifiable.  I  do  not  want  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  President  in  a  way  that 
would  be  unrealistic  and  therefore  I  have 
offered  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment  would  apply  uniformly  around  the 
world?  He  does  not  single  out  and  name 
any  nation.  That  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  his  proposal  and  the  proposal  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Oliver  P.  Bolton], 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  That  is  correct.  I 
believe  very  firmly  that  we  should  not 
try  to  single  out  individual  situations 
if  we  can  possibly  help  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  This  is  a  policy 
which  we  can  defend  as  a  national 
policy. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  knows 
of  any  specific  instances  where  the  Pres¬ 
ident  has  taken  advantage  of  the  power 
and  authority  given  him  by  the  foreign 
aid  bill  to  move  in  the  direction  of  cur¬ 
tailing  Mr.  Nasser? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Yes,  sir;  there 
have  been.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
allowed  properly  to  say  this,  but  I  know 
that  there  have  been  very  serious  warn¬ 
ings  and  consultations  to  and  with  the 
Government  of  Egypt,  representations  to 
them  that  under  the  foreign  aid  bill 
these  matters  must  be  considered.  I  do 
know,  because  I  have  checked,  that  the 
matter  is  presently  under  constant  re¬ 
view  in  the  Department  of  State  and  by 
the  President  himself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt]  has  again  expired. 

(Mr.  ROOSEVELT  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Adair)  was  given  permission  to  pro¬ 
ceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  if  there  has  been  a  presidential 
determination  made,  as  provided  for  by 
the  foreign  aid  law? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  No,  sir;  to  my 
knowledge  it  has  not  been  as  of  this 
time. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  There  has  been 
action  taken,  as  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  well  knows,  in  the  case  of  Indone¬ 
sia  where  we  had  a  situation  that  in¬ 
volved  Mr.  Sukarno.  There  has  been  a 
termination  of  a  great  deal  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  that  was  going  into  that 
area. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  as  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey  certainly  knows 
I  hold  no  brief  for  the  actions  of  Mr. 
Sukarno.  But  that  is  not  here  under 
discussion. 
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Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No,  but  the  gentle¬ 
man  wanted  an  illustration  of  where  this 
action  was  undertaken. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  We  were  talking  about 
whether  or  not  a  presidential  determina¬ 
tion  has  been  made  with  respect  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
publics. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  misunderstood 
the  gentleman.  I  thought  the  gentle¬ 
man  wanted  an  illustration  of  where  the 
State  Department  had  made  a  determi¬ 
nation  along  that  line. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  California  will  recall 
that,  at  the  time  the  aggressor  nation 
clause  was  written  into  the  Foreign  Aid 
Act  of  1963,  the  gentleman  from  Califor¬ 
nia  and  I,  among  others,  made  crystal 
clear  that  that  particular  clause  was  in¬ 
tended  to  apply  to  Nasser’s  Egypt. 

The  gentleman  now  states  that  the 
State  Department  says  that  this  matter 
is  under  constant  review.  That  is  the 
same  old  answer  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  giving  all  this  time.  It  is 
time  for  action,  not  more  reviews. 

Can  the  gentleman  from  California 
tell  the  House  about  any  contemplated 
action  of  the  State  Department? 

There  has  been  no  evidence  given  to 
this  House  to  the  effect  that  the  State 
Department  has  paid  one  bit  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  aggressor  nation  clause  as 
written  into  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1963. 
What  reason  is  there  to  believe  that  any 
more  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  has  been  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I  believe  it 
represents  an  additional,  definite  prod. 

I  happen  to  know  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  taken  under  consideration 
this  clause  which  the  gentleman  and  I 
and  others  helped  write  into  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  and  I  personally  believe,  as  some 
judges  sometimes  do,  that  postponing  the 
situation  until  a  reasonable  time  has 
been  given  to  ascertain  all  the  facts  is 
desirable.  I  believe  a  reasonable  time 
still  should  be  given. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  of¬ 
fered  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Harris).  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  would  it  be  possible  to  have  the 
language  of  the  substitute  amendment 
read  again? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes;  by  unanimous 
consent  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  'Unanimous  consent  that  the 
language  of  the  substitute  be  reread. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
report  the  substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  as 
a  substitute  to  the  amendment  offered  by 


Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton:  On  page  6,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  line  17,  insert  “the  President  is 
directed  that  no  funds  under  this  Act  shall 
be  spent  in  any  country  unless  he  finds  such 
country  is  not  (a)  an  aggressor  in  a  military 
sense  against  any  country  having  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States  or  (b)  using 
funds  of  any  sort  from  the  United  States  for 
purposes  inimicable  to  the  foreign  policies  of 
the  United  States.” 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Oliver  P.  Bolton]  . 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  this  amendment,  it  is  true,  does 
require  a  finding  on  the  part  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  that  there  is  no  aggression  before 
any  food  can  be  given  under  this  pro¬ 
gram.  The  language  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  today  requires  in  effect  a  finding  of 
no  aggression.  As  to  the  naming  of  a 
country,  I  would  go  back  to  Senator  Hum¬ 
phrey  in  the  Senate  saying :  “Let  us  do  it 
as  we  did  in  the  case  of  Indonesia.  Let 
us  name  Egypt  in  the  bill.” 

It  is  true  this  places  the  responsibility 
once  again  on  the  administration,  but 
it  does  nothing  to  say  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  fed  up  with  the  aggressions 
he  has  been  in.  Why?  Because  the 
State  Department  has  refused  to  take 
the  position  that  it  is  aggression.  They 
have  said  that  this  is  an  internal  coup, 
and  immediately  recognized  the  coup  as 
a  fact.  The  U.N.  was  to  go  in  and  settle 
the  matter,  and  the  agreement  was  to  get 
out  in  2  months.  Now,  today,  with 
40,000  United  Arab  Republic  troops  in 
the  area,  U  Thant  has  announced  today 
the  U.S.  is  withdrawing  its  Commission 
because  of  a  lack  of  cooperation  and  lack 
of  results. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Gallagher], 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Matthews)  the  time  of  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thews  was  given  to  Mr.  Gallagher.) 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  in  the  last  few  days  with  the  leg¬ 
islative  history  made  here  in  the  House 
we  must  conclude  we  are  generally  un¬ 
happy  with  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Nasser. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  significant  point 
is  whether  or  not  the  President  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  foreign  policy  or  whether 
individual  Members  of  the  House  can 
make  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

With  the  legislative  history  that  has 
been  made  in  the  last  2  days  we  can 
very  well  demonstrate  that  we  feel  Mr. 
Nasser  should  change  his  ways  and  if 
he  does  not  then  the  President  can  make 
a  determination  to  cut  off  Public  Law 
480  aid. 

One  other  thing  I  would  like  to  add 
to  this  debate:  On  June  30,  1965, 
all  the  present  Public  Law  480  agree¬ 
ments  with  Egypt  will  terminate.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  will  begin  prior  to  that  date 


to  determine  whether  or  not  such  an 
agreement  should  be  renewed  or  aban¬ 
doned.  Therefore  I  feel  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  is  well  aware  of  the  feeling 
in  this  House.  Accordingly,  if  we  do  not 
take  mandatory  action  at  this  time  the 
President  then  can  use  his  discretion  to 
further  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  renegotiation  of 
the  Public  Law  480  agreement  with  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  He  will  be  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  body  will 
have  another  look  at  it  subsequent  to 
June  30  next  year.  I  therefore  feel  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosevelt]  has  contributed  greatly  to 
this  bill  by  offering  an  amendment  that 
allows  the  President  to  have  discre¬ 
tionary  power  where  he  can  make  a  de¬ 
termination  that  will  reflect  the  will  of 
this  House  if  in  his  opinion  the  United 
Arab  Republic  is  embarked  on  a  course 
adverse  to  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  the  peace  of  the  Near  East. 
I  believe  also  that  it  is  abundantly  clear 
there  will  be  no  assistance  of  any  kind 
to  Egypt  if  the  security  of  Israel  is  im¬ 
periled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
FarbsteinL 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Cunningham)  the  time  allowed 
Mr.  Cunningham  was  given  to  Mr.  Farb- 
stein.) 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
can  sympathize  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  who  has  offered  this  amend¬ 
ment.  He  is  trying  to  walk  on  eggs,  and 
that  is  a  pretty  difficult  thing  to  do. 

There  is  no  question  that  no  one  in¬ 
dividual  is  seeking  to  make  foreign  policy 
here.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
consisting  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  declared  it  is  their 
feeling  that  no  aid  should  be  given  to  an 
aggressor  or  to  anyone  who  prepares  for 
aggression.  The  Congress  did  not  want 
to  take  that  discretion  away  from  the 
President,  so  it  was  given  to  him. 

But  there  has  been  no  finding  in  the 
last  year  and  a  half  that  Nasser  has  been 
an  aggressor  and  is  preparing  for  aggres¬ 
sion.  There  is  no  question,  and  I  think 
history  itself  "Will  show,  that  Nasser  has 
been  both  an  aggressor  and  preparing  for 
aggression,  and  has  been  in  violation  of 
the  law  that  we  have  enacted.  Nothing 
has  been  done. 

I  do  not  want  to  deny  the  President  his 
discretion,  but  he  is  not  doing  anything 
about  it.  Maybe  he  depends  upon  the 
State  Department  for  advice.  He  prob¬ 
ably  does.  But  the  State  Department  is 
doing  nothing  about  it.  What  is  the  use 
of  Congress  passing  laws  when  they  are 
completely  ignored  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment?  We  find  ourselves  in  a  situation 
where  we  are  hamstrung.  So  I  say  the 
only  way  we  can  do  it  is  by  mandating  the 
administration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr, 
Pucinski]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  amendment  can  be  construed 
as  being  even  stronger  than  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  The  amendment  states: 

The  President  is  directed  that  no  funds 
under  this  act  shall  be  spent  In  any  country 
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unless  he  finds  such  country  is  not  an  ag¬ 
gressor,  in  a  military  sense,  against  any 
country  having  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States. 

This  language  would  presume,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  United  Arab  Republic  is  an 
aggressor  against  Israel,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  must  first  find  and  prove  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic  is  not  an  aggres¬ 
sor  before  he  can  renegotiate  any  agree¬ 
ments.  Under  the  original  amendment, 
the  presumption  is  that  the  United 
Arab  Republic  is  not  an  aggressor  until 
the  President  finds  otherwise.  I  prefer 
to  assume  the  United  Arab  Republic  is 
an  aggressor  and  leave  to  the  President 
the  responsibility  of  finding  otherwise, 
if  he  can. 

This  would  apply  also  in  the  case  of 
other  countries.  Take  the  case  of  Tur¬ 
key,  which  used  our  aircraft  to  bomb 
Cyprus.  Under  this  amendment,  Tur¬ 
key  would  be  barred  from  further  use 
of  Public  Law  480  funds.  I  think  this 
substitute  gives  the  President  a  great 
deal  of  latitude,  but  it  serves  notice  that 
we  will  not  permit  the  use  of  these  funds 
to  aid  aggressors.  Therefore,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Rumsfeld]. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  there  is  broad  agreement  among 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  concern 
about  the  aggressions  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  in  the  Near  East. 

We  all  know  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  can  misdefine  terms  as  it  sees  fit, 
and  has  done  so  in  the  past..  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  says  he  is  re¬ 
luctant  to  see  a  specific  nation  named, 
therefore  he  offers  this  substitute.  It 
strikes  me  this  substitute  is  really  mean¬ 
ingless.  We  have  tried  this  course  be¬ 
fore  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  State  Department 
and  the  administration  are  not  as  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  aggressions  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  in  the  Near  East 
and  are  not  as  concerned  about  the  con¬ 
tinued  anti-American  diatribes  Colonel 
Nasser  constantly  puts  on  the  air  as  are 
the  Members  of  Congress.  It  strikes  me 
that  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  speak 
on  this  matter  by  opposing  the  almost 
meaningless  Roosevelt  substitute,  and 
by  supporting  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Oliver  P.  Bolton],  Any  other  course 
is  to  encourage  and  indeed  assist  Nasser 
in  his  warlike  ambitions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rosenthal], 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  substitute  amendment 
because  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to 
the  absurd  use  of  words  in  legislation. 
The  point  was  made  yesterday  and  I 
want  to  reiterate  it  today,  that  under 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480  we  have  sold 
over  $1  billion  of  our  food  to  Nasser. 
The  language  of  the  section  reads: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  expand  international  trade 
among  the  United  States  and  friendly 
nations. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination,  by 
no  torturing  of  words,  can  the  United 


Arab  Republic  be  called  a  friendly  na¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  want  to  continue  to  tor¬ 
ture  this  language  any  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Roosevelt  substitute  is  virtually  mean¬ 
ingless.  If  this  Congress  means  what  it 
says  and  says  what  it  means,  it  will  adopt 
the  Bolton  amendment.  The  Roosevelt 
substitute  ought  to  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Cooley  1  to  close  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  nec¬ 
essity  I  will  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  life  of  me  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  or  desirable  to  name  a  particular 
country.  Under  the  Roosevelt  amend¬ 
ment,  it  is  applicable  to  all  countries.  If 
it  is  a  good  proposition  for  the  House, 
it  should  be  good  all  over  the  world. 
Why  single  out  one  nation?  I  think 
when  we  do  that  we  are  cutting  across 
our  foreign  policy  and  we  are  reflecting 
upon  our  officers  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  We  here  are  judg¬ 
ing  on  slight  evidence — as  a  matter  of 
fact  no  evidence  has  been  presented  be¬ 
fore  this  body  that  Nasser  is  or  is  not  an 
aggressor  except  what  we  read  in  the 
papers  and  hear  Members  of  the  House 
saying.  If  Nasser  is  an  aggressor,  under 
the  Roosevelt  amendment  the  President 
can  make  the  determination  and,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  here,  he  must  make  an 
affirmative  determination  that  a  country 
is  not  an  aggressor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I  accept  the  Roosevelt  substitute 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bol¬ 
ton)  ,  there  were — ayes  76,  noes  82. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  the  Chairman 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
117,  noes  113. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
occurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Oliver  P. 
Bolton],  as  amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROONEY  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York:  Strike  out  aU  of  section  (1)  and  in¬ 
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sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “That  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  Effective  January  1,  1965,  that  part 
of  section  103(b)  of  such  Act  which  pre¬ 
cedes  the  colon  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
‘Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under 
this  title  during  the  period  beginning  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1965,  and  ending  December  31,  1967, 
which  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
a  total  amount  in  excess  of  $4,000,000,000  plus 
any  amount  by  which  agreements  entered 
into  in  prior  years  have  called  or  will  call 
for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less 
than  authorized  for  such  prior  years  by  this 
Act  as  in  effect  during  such  years.’ 

(2)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  the  word 
‘military’  and  inserting  after  the  words  ‘com¬ 
mon  defense’  the  words  ‘including  Internal 
security’. 

“(3)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
the  following  new  subsection: 

“  ‘(u)  None  of  the  foreign  currencies  gen¬ 
erated  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  or  to  help  promote,  or  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  farm  commodity  units  of 
which  shall  have  been  exported  from  such 
country  in  the  preceding  calendar  year,  in 
competition  with  production  in  the  United 
States.’ 

*■(*)  Tlle  first  proviso  at  the  end  of  section 
104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
to  not  less  than  10  percentum  of  the  for¬ 
eign  currencies,  which  accrue  under  this 
title:  and  substituting  ‘,  effective  with  re¬ 
spect  to  agreements  entered  into  during  the 
period  beginning  January  1,  1965  and  ending 
December  31,  1967  to  not  less  than  20  per 
centum  in  the  aggregate  of  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  which  accrue  under  such  agree¬ 
ments:’. 

(5)  Section  107  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following- 
‘For  the  purposes  of  Titles  I  and  IV  of  this 
Act,  the  term  “friendly  nation”  shall  not  in¬ 
clude  any  country  which  permits  ships  or 
aircraft  under  its  registry  to  transport  to 
or  from  Cuba  (excluding  United  States  in¬ 
stallations  in  Cuba)  any  equipment,  mate¬ 
rials,  or  commodities,  so  long  as  Cuba  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  Castro  regime.’ 

(6)  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  ‘six  months’  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  ‘year’. 

“(7;  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘1964’  and  substi¬ 
tuting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘1967’. 

(8)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘1961’  and  substituting  ‘1965’- 
by  striking  out  ‘1964’  and  substituting  ‘1967’- 
by  striking  out  ‘$300,000,000’,  and  substitut¬ 
ing  $450,000,000’;  and  by  inserting  after 
■charges  for  general  average  contributions 
arising  out  of  the  ocean  transport  of  com¬ 
modities  transferred  pursuant  hereto’  the 
following:  ‘or  donated  under  said  section 
416,  section  308  of  this  Act  or  section  9  of 
the  Act  of  September  6,  1958.’ 

(9)  Section  203  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  third  sentence  of  said 
section  the  following  new  sentence :  ‘In  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  funds  available  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  under  any  other  Act,  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  title  may  be  used  to  pur¬ 
chase  foreign  currencies  accruing  under  title 
I  in  order  to  meet  costs  (except  the  person¬ 
nel  and  administrative  costs  of  cooperating 
sponsors,  distributing  agencies,  and  recipient 
agencies,  and  the  costs  of  construction  or 
maintenance  of  any  church  owned  or  oper¬ 
ated  edifice  or  any  other  edifices  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  purposes)  designed  to  assure 
that  commodities  made  available  under  this 
title  or  under  title  III  are  used  to  carry  out 
more  effectively  the  purposes  for  which  such 
commodities  are  made  available  or  to  pro- 
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mote  community  and  other  self-help  activi¬ 
ties  designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  the 
need  for  such  assistance:  Provided,  however, 
That  such  funds  shall  be  used  only  to  sup¬ 
plement  and  not  substitute  for,  funds  nor¬ 
mally  available  for  such  purposes  from  other 
non-United  States  Government  sources.’  and 
by  inserting  after  the  word  ‘costs’  in  the  last 
sentence  the  words  'or  for  the  purchase  of 
foreign  currencies’. 

“(10)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  subsection  (f)  the  words 
‘from  the  government  or  agenices  thereof’ 
and  further  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (f)  and  adding  the  following: 

and  which  are  not  less  favorable  than  the 
highest  of  exchange  rates  obtainable  by  any 
other  nation.’ 

"(11)  The  President  is  directed  that  no 
funds  under  this  act  shall  be  spent  in  any 
country  unless  he  finds  such  country  is  not 
(a)  an  aggressor  in  a  military  sense,  against 
any  country  having  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States  or  (b)  using  funds,  of 
any  sort,  from  the  United  States  for  pur¬ 
poses  inimical  to  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
United  States.”. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  see  a  copy  of  this 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Chair  if  the  language  of  the  amendment 
retains  the  provision  adopted  by  the 
House  which  required  Appropriations 
sanction  before  any  local  currencies  un¬ 
der  title  I  can  be  granted  to  a  recipient 
country. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  “No.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  feels 
that  the  author  of  the  amendment 
should  explain  the  amendment  and  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  on  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
This  pending  substitute  for  section  1 
substantially  contains  the  bill  as  it  has 
been  approved  up  to  this  point,  includ¬ 
ing  the  amendments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton],  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosevelt]  ,  with  one  exception,  and  that 
is  exclusion  of  the  so-called  Findley 
amendment  adopted  yesterday. 

I  must  be  frank  and  say  that  I  sup¬ 
ported  the  Findley  amendment  on  yes¬ 
terday.  Today  I  find  that  I  cannot  sup¬ 
port  it  for  the  reason  that  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam  90  percent  of  the  local  courrency 
funds  generated  under  title  I  sales,  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  is  used  to  support  the  mili¬ 
tary  effort  there.  In  view  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  in  Vietnam,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
adopt  the  pending  substitute  for  section 
1  of  the  bill  we  will  not  only  approve  all 
the  amendments  adopted  up  to  now,  ex¬ 
cept  the  so-called  Findley  amendment, 
but  also  strike  out  at  page  2  of  the  bill  the 
controversial  matter  in  lines  13  to  25 
inclusive  and  at  page  3  of  the  bill  lines 
1  to  14  inclusive. 

I  think  this  is  the  best  way  to  presently 
handle  the  situation.  I  am  confident 
that  the  executive  branch  will  not  use 
any  of  these  foreign  currencies  for  such 
things  as  the  nubian  movement  deal  or 


real  estate  transactions  abroad.  I  am 
now  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  great  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  . 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  think 
the  Reading  Clerk  read  the  original  Bol¬ 
ton  amendment  rather  than  the  Bolton 
amendment  as  amended  by  the  Roosevelt 
amendment. 

As  I  understand  my  friend  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney], 
the  intent  is  to  have  us  include  the  Bol¬ 
ton  amendment,  as  amended? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct.  The  substitute  amendment  to 
section  1  which  is  pending  includes  both 
the  Roosevelt  amendment  and  the  Bolton 
amendment  as  amended. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Did  the  Clerk  read  it 
correctly,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  No,  he  did  not. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  not 
sure.  I  was  trying  to  answer  some  press¬ 
ing  questions  here  at  the  committee  table, 
I  will  say  to  my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further  to  me,  could 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  read 
again,  just  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
pertinent  to  my  inquiry? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Page  4 
as  well  as  the  yellow  slip  attached. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  portions  referred  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

11.  The  President  is  directed  that  no  funds 
under  this  Act  shall  be  spent  in  any  country 
unless  he  finds  such  country  is  not  (a)  an 
aggressor  in  a  military  sense  against  any 
country  having  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States,  or  (b)  using  funds  of  any 
sort  from  the  United  States  for  purposes 
inimicable  to  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  yield 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry  ? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  do,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
language  just  read  the  same  language  as 
originally  read  by  the  Clerk  as  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York?  Is  it  a  part  of  the 
original  language? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  understand  that 
there  was  an  error  in  the  reading  because 
the  Clerk  read  the  original  language  of 
the  Bolton  amendment  rather  than  the 
Bolton  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  read 
the  amendment  as  corrected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  correction  has 
already  been  made,  without  rereading 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  gladly 
yield  further  to  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  like  to  con¬ 


gratulate  my  friend  from  New  York,  the 
distinguished  Congressman,  who  has  just 
spoken.  I  feel  that  he  has  rendered  a 
real  service  by  approaching  this  very  im¬ 
portant  matter  with  a  high  degree  of  in¬ 
telligence,  and  I  hope  that  his  amend¬ 
ment,  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
very  unfortunate  for  us  to  carry  on  this 
controversy  any  longer.  While  I  have  no 
authority  from  the  committee  to  accept 
the  amendment,  I  personally  accept  it 
and  express  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
there  has  been  some  controversy  in  re¬ 
gard  to  various  aspects  of  this  legislation. 

I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  for  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  a$.  such. 
However,  I  do  want  to  say  that  for  my¬ 
self  personally  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  has  per¬ 
formed  a  genuine  service  in  working  out 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wholeheartedly  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment.  It  will  enable  us 
to  carry  on  the  Public  Law  480  program 
in  an  orderly  way.  We,  more  or  less,  will 
carry  on  the  program  as  we  have  been 
under  existing  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney] 
suggests  that  the  amendment  as  adopted 
yesterday,  referred  to  as  to  the  Findley- 
Ellender  amendment,  would  jeopardize 
our  program  of  military  assistance  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Apparently  the  gentleman  has  some 
facts  not  available  to  me.  But,  certainly, 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  passed  by  the  other  body  and  which 
was  adopted  yesterday  by  the  House 
would  not  be  retroactive.  It  would  not 
affect  any  local  currencies  presently  or 
U.S. -owned  or  currencies  acquired 
through  agreements  already  made. 

I  have  seen  no  indication  whatsoever 
that  our  program  aiding  South  Vietnam 
is  about  to  run  out  of  money. 

Further,  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  supplemental  appro¬ 
priation  bill  still  kicking  around  Capitol 
Hill,  there  is  certainty  that  early  in  Jan¬ 
uary  we  will  have  for  consideration  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  in  order 
to  provide  a  further  restoration  of  funds 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  to 
which  a  grant  of  authority  could  be  at¬ 
tached  to  provide  local  currencies  for 
military  assistance  in  South  Vietnam. 

Furthermore,  the  Congress  is  still  in 
session  and  if  there  is  an  indicated  short- 
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age,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
could  go  into  session  at  once  and  provide 
the  necessary  grant  of  authority  to  pro¬ 
vide  foreign  currencies  for  these  purposes 
in  South  Vietnam. 

The  bill  also  carries  another  provision 
which  I  support,  expanding  the  use  of 
foreign  currencies  to  include  internal 
security  operations  in  countries  like  Viet¬ 
nam.  We  therefore  want  to  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  make  these  currencies 
work  to  fight  communism. 

So  I  cannot  understand  that  this 
amendment  would  hamper  in  any  way 
our  effort  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Not  only 
are  some  of  these  currencies  used  for 
mutual  defense  purposes  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam,  but  they  are  also  used  extensively 
to  support  the  defense  budgets  of  Taiwan, 
Korea  and  other  countries. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  same  would  apply 
to  those  countries. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  In  South 
Vietnam,  90  percent  of  the  local  cur¬ 
rency  generated  under  Public  Law  480, 
title  I  sales,  is  granted  to  support  the 
South  Vietnam  war  effort.  These  funds 
provide  nearly  20  percent  of  U.S. 
support  of  the  South  Vietnam  mili¬ 
tary  budget.  I  would  like  to  see  all 
of  these  currencies  within  the  control 
of  the  appropriations  procedure,  but  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  as  of  today  is  too 
serious  to  jeopardize  even  hours  of  delay 
or  uncertainty  so  far  as  this  program 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Surely,  the  gentleman 
is  not  suggesting  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  fail  to  continue  to  pro¬ 
vide  military  assistance  needed  in  South 
Vietnam,  or  elsewhere?  He  is  not  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  would  put  this  program  in  jeopardy, 
is  he? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  a 
trusting  soul  and  I  hopefully  expect  to 
get  out  of  Washington  here  in  a  week 
or  10  days.  I  do  not  want  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  what  might  happen  in  South 
Vietnam  between  that  time  and  the  89th 
Congress,  when  it  convenes  in  January 
1965. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  As  I  suggested  earlier, 
there  is  no  indication  whatever  that  the 
funds  available  to  South  Vietnam  for 
military  assistance  are  running  out. 
There  has  been  no  indication  of  that. 
There  is  no  urgency  about  this  further 
grant  for  military  assistance  purposes. 

I  am  curious  as  to  why  overnight  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  would  change 
his  position  entirely.  I  can  cite  his  lan¬ 
guage  on  page  20770  of  the  Record  of 
September  2,  and  also  his  other  com¬ 
ments  in  support  of  my  amendment  pro¬ 
viding  congressional  appropriation  sanc¬ 
tion  over  these  local  currencies.  If  the 
gentleman  can  explain  why  he  has 
changed  overnight  I  would  like  him  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  a 
realist.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  realize  that  under  the  action  now 


proposed  by  the  pending  amendment 
the  entire  language  from  line  13  on 
page  2  to  line  14  on  page  3  is  stricken 
from  the  bill?  This  is  the  proposed 
carte  blanch  authority  on  the  subject  of 
expenditure  of  Public  Law  480  foreign 
currencies.  My  action,  if  approved, 
would  bring  the  matter  back  to  the  status 
quo,  just  as  it  was  before  and  is  now. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  is  in 
error,  because  the  Commission  that 
would  be  stricken  by  your  amendment 
would  be  purely  advisory.  It  would  be 
empowered  only  to  suggest  ways  the 
President  utilize  the  “excess”  U.S.- 
owned  local  currency. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Does  the 
gentleman  want  the  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  set  up  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  see  no  objection  to 
leaving  an  Advisory  Commission  in  the 
bill.  This  amendment  of  mine  would 
simply  give  the  Congress  the  annual 
right  of  scrutiny  to  try  to  keep  this  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  proper  track. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  that  has  just  been  taken,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  tMr.  Roosevelt]  to  discuss  it  with 
me.  As  I  understand  the  language  of 
his  amendment,  which  I  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  read  before  it  was  agreed  to 
by  the  committee,  in  the  second  section 
it  says  the  President  must  make  an  af¬ 
firmative  finding  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  country  to  which  aid  is  going  is 
not  inimical  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

Again  we  are  on  semantics,  but  as  I 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“inimical,”  it  means  “unfriendly.”  I 
would  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
as  I  understand  the  word  “unfriendly,” 
or  “inimical,”  this  would  include  among 
the  exclusions  of  the  act  the  country  of 
Poland,  the  country  of  Yugoslavia,  and 
other  countries  which  have  up  until  now 
been  those  which  the  State  Department 
and  the  policy  of  this  administration  and 
previous  administrations  have  indicated 
that  they  wished  to  keep  in  close  contact 
with  in  an  effort  to  penetrate  and  try  to 
work  out  a  peaceful  solution  for  the 
world. 

In  that  amendment  as  we  adopted  it, 
the  word  “inimical”  is  the  key  word,  and 
I  would  for  the  record  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California  to  make  sure 
that  the  meaning  of  the  words  are  clear 
so  that  the  State  Department  may  have 
a  firm  understanding  upon  which  to  base 
their  action. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  At  the  risk  of  assuming  some 
of  the  responsibility  of  Mr.  Webster,  may 
I  say  as  used  by  me  in  the  matter  which 
has  just  been  passed  by  the  House,  the 
word  “inimical”  merely  means  that  it 
shall  be  found  by  the  President  that  any 
country  having  a  policy  which  is  over¬ 
whelmingly  dangerous  or  opposed  to  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  receive  these  funds.  I  leave  it  to  the 


discretion  of  the  President  to  make  that 
decision.  It  does  not,  therefore,  exclude 
Poland  unless  the.  President  so  found. 
It  does  not  include  the  other  countries 
the  gentleman  has  named  unless  the 
President  so  found. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  wait  another  minute,  the 
first  section  of  the  amendment,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  means  that  unless  there  is 
military  aggression  against  a  country 
which  we  recognize,  the  President  can 
give  the  aid.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Therefore, 
the  gentleman’s  amendment  would  have 
absolutely  no  application  at  all  to  a  sit¬ 
uation  as  now  exists  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  It  certainly  would, 
because  if  by  any  chance,  as  many  peo¬ 
ple  feel,  Nasser  were  to  take  directly  or 
indirectly  military  action  against  Israel, 
he  would  immediately  forfeit  aid  under 
Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Let  us  face 
it.  They  took  military  action  against  a 
nation  which  we  recognized  until  Egypt 
took  it  over. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman  is 
talking  about  Yemen? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about  Yemen.  They  have  been  there 
some  time.  There  certainly  has  been  mil¬ 
itary  action.  This  amendment  would 
place  no  additional  responsibility  on  the 
administration. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Yes,  I  think  it 
would.  It  would  require  the  President 
to  make  an  affirmative  finding. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  He  does  now 
in  a  negative  sense. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Now  we  have  it  in 
a  positive  sense.  There  is  quite  a  differ¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman’s  position,  but  in  view  of 
the  statement  which  has  been  made  by 
the  State  Department  to  the  effect  that 
they  do  not  recognize  that  there  has  been 
aggression  in  Yemen,  I  think  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  gentleman’s  amendment  be¬ 
comes  clear — and  ineffectual  in  the  light 
of  past  performance. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DERWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rooney  of 
New  York:  Page  2,  strike  out  lines  14  and 
15  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

”(u)  For  farm  improvement  loans  on  rea¬ 
sonable  terms  and  conditions  to  individuals 
who  own  and  operate  farms  in  countries  hav¬ 
ing  a  Communist  government  where  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  are  sold  under  this 
Act;  except  that  foreign  currencies  shall  be 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
(in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  made  avail¬ 
able  for  such  purposes)  only  in  such  amounts 
as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in 
appropriation  Acts :  ”. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
serve  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  the  parliamentary  situation, 
if  the  Rooney  substitute  is  accepted  it 
would  not  be  open  to  any  further  amend¬ 
ment;  the  intent  is  to  drive  it  down  our 
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throats.  Therefore,  I  am  offering  my 
amendment  at  this  point.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  originally  prepared  to  the  bill 
as  introduced  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Of 
course,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  under¬ 
stands  that  the  substitute  I  have  offered 
would  cover  the  bill  down  to  line  17  on 
page  5,  that  it  does  not  affect  section  2 
or  section  3  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  amendment 
as  orginally  prepared  was  to  section  1, 
page  2,  line  14.  May  I  point  out  that 
this  amendment  is  not  involved  in  any 
way  in  the  recent  debate  over  the  Findley 
or  Bolton  amendments.  It  is  just  as  a 
technical  necessity  that  I  offer  it  at  this 
point.  I  fully  recognize  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  difficult  to  explain  under  the 
present  mood  of  the  House.  However 
I  emphasize  that  I  did  spend  a  full 
session  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  re¬ 
ceived  attention  and  sympathy  but  was 
disappointed  to  find  the  amendment  did 
not  emerge  into  the  bil.  I  discussed 
this  matter  informally  with  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  who 
had  evidenced  interest,  but  they  say  that 
to  open  up  this  program  to  many  amend¬ 
ments  is  in  effect  to  open  up  Pandora’s 
box;  therefore,  the  possible  value  of  the 
amendment  was  never  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  members  responsible  for 
writing  the  bill. 

Recognizing  all  of  this,  I  still  feel  that 
point  should  be  made  and  it  is  basically 
this:  that  in  two  Communist  countries, 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  we  have  approx¬ 
imately  a  billion  dollars  accumulated 
and  the  Red  governments  for  practical 
purposes  maintain  a  veto  power  over 
their  use.  My  amendment  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  financing  of  free-enterprise 
farms  in  the  face  of  collective  farming 
systems.  Therefore,  we  would  be  strik¬ 
ing  a  blow  against  communism  right  in 
their  own  backyards  with  these  funds 
that  are  not  otherwise  being  used. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  effect  of  it  would 
be  basically  to  establish  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  in  these  two  coun¬ 
tries;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No;  I  would  say 
that  there  might  be  a  similarity  but  that 
is  not  the  expected  result.  The  intent  is 
to  defeat  communism  by  strengthening 
the  peasants  in  those  countries  who  are 
the  hard  core  of  opposition  to  their  dic¬ 
tatorial  governments.  I  point  out,  how¬ 
ever,  and  emphasized  this  when  I  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  gentleman’s  subcom¬ 
mittee,  I  assume  Communist  govern¬ 
ments  would  not  permit  this  operation 
to  go  into  practice.  Therefore,  we  would 
be  in  the  position  of  pointing  out  to  the 
world  that  they  will  not  permit  effective 
help  to  be  given  to  the  oppressed  peoples 
of  their  own  countries.  This  is  truly  a 
cold  war  psychological  amendment  more 
than  an  agricultural  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  obviously  indirectly  to 
amend  the  Battle  Act.  These  funds  that 
we  have  impounded  in  Poland  are  being 
withheld  for  that  very  reason  because  the 
Battle  Act  does  not  permit  us  to  use  the 
funds.  Now  you  come  along  and  propose 
an  agricultural  bill  under  Public  Law  480 
to  give  authority  to  somebody  to  use  this 
money  to  build  houses  in  Poland  and  just 
as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poage  1  said,  it  would  be  establishing  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration  in  Po¬ 
land.  If  we  do  it  in  Poland,  why  not  do 
it  in  Yugoslavia  and  Albania  and  why 
not  do  it  in  many  other  countries? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Can  the  gentle¬ 
man  say  that  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee  that  this  matter  was  at  all 
subject  to  detailed  scrutiny? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  think  what 
you  are  talking  about  was  proposed,  but 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  I  would  not 
object  to  considering  the  matter  in  com¬ 
mittee,  but  I  think  it  is  entirely  inappro¬ 
priate  to  be  offering  it  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  in  this  bill  because  if  you  take  off 
on  Poland  then  somebody  will  want  to 
take  off  on  Yugoslavia  and  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  are  the  only  two  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  where  these  accumulated  funds  and 
soft  currencies  have  been  established. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Where  these  funds  are 
impounded  there  are  certain  limitations 
and  restrictions  in  the  bill.  They  were 
used  once  in  Skoplje  to  help  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  that  city  after  it  was  destroyed. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  But  in  Skoplje  the 
Government  of  Yugoslavia  prohibited  the 
use  of  our  excess  currencies  for  emer¬ 
gency  treatment  to  earthquake  victims. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  permitted  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No;  they  prohib¬ 
ited  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  This  fund  in  Poland 
amounts  to  $1  billion  or  something  like 
that.  I  just  do  not  think  we  should  sit 
here  in  the  House  today  and  use  a  half 
billion  dollars  to  build  houses  in  Poland, 
and  for  that  reason  I  hope  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  that 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  foreign  give¬ 
away  bill  which  provides  for  much  the 
same  thing.  They  can  lend  money  to 
communities  in  India  and  anywhere  else 
all  over  the  world  that  they  want  to  for 
agricultural  communities. 

The  point  I  really  rose  to  make  was,  if 
we  are  going  to  give  these  counterpart 
funds  to  the  farmers  of  these  countries, 
what  is  going  to  be  left  for  the  junketing 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  use  when 
they  go  to  those  countries? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Well,  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  he  does  not  junket 
himself  so  his  fears  are  groundless. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  why  I  ask  the 
question.  I  wonder  if  some  of  the  junk- 
eteers  would  help  to  give  us  an  answer. 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  If 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross],  who  is  a  disinguished  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  were  to  do  a  bit  more  traveling, 
he  would  be  even  more  informed  than  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Miller]  who  has  never  been  any 
farther  than  Chinatown,  but  claims  to 
be  a  great  expert  on  Vietnam  and  south¬ 
east  Asia. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman’s 
comment  is  completely  beside  the  point. 
I  wish  to  repeat  the  issue  before  us.  Un¬ 
der  my  proposed  amendment  loans  would 
be  offered  to  individual  farmers,  in  order 
to  encourage  free  enterprise  and 
strengthen  their  resistance  to  Commu¬ 
nist  pressure  to  collectivize.  This  pro¬ 
posal  would  be  an  effective  negotiating 
tool  for  our  State  Department  in  the 
psychological  struggle  against  commu¬ 
nism  and  demonstrate  our  interest  in 
the  individual  citizen  suffering  under 
Communist  oppression. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  withdraw  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with¬ 
draw  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
now  discussing  a  matter  of  such  impor¬ 
tance,  the  Rooney  amendment,  that  we 
should  not  inject  other  matters  into  this 
to  try  to  confuse — and  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  gentleman  did  it  for  the  purpose  of 
confusing  the  House  but  the  effect  of  it 
is  to  confuse  the  consideration  of  this 
matter  which  is  of  overriding  impor¬ 
tance. 

I  am  convinced  there  is  no  question 
that  the  amendment  as  it  now  stands — 
the  Findley  amendment — would  apply  to 
our  war  effort  in  Vietnam  right  now. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  so,  but  if  Members  will  read  the 
language  of  the  basic  law  they  will  find 
in  the  existing  law  that  it  refers  to  “all 
foreign  currencies  used  for  grants  under 
subsections” — and  the  amendment  would 
change  that  to  “this  section” — “and  all 
foreign  currencies  derived  from  the  pay¬ 
ments  of  interest  or  repayments  of  prin¬ 
cipal  of  loans  made  under  this  section.” 

That  is  the  Findley  amendment  as  put 
into  the  basic  law.  That  would  not  pro¬ 
vide  something  which  would  affect  us 
only  in  the  future  as  its  author  assumed. 
It  would  make  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
of  1953  all  of  the  foreign  currencies  used 
for  grants  under  this  section  and  all  for¬ 
eign  currencies  derived  from  the  pay¬ 
ments  of  interest  or  repayments  of  prin¬ 
cipal  on  loans  made  under  this  section. 
They  would  all  immediately  become  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  process  which  the  gentleman 
suggested  would  not  be  effective  until 
some  time  next  year. 

This  would  not  simply  apply  to  new 
agreements.  It  would  apply  to  all  grants. 
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Those  grants  are  current.  We  could  not 
pay  out  anything.  We  could  not  use 
these  funds  for  our  military  effort  until 
we  appropriate  dollars  with  which  to  buy 
these  currencies. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  eminently  correct  in  pointing  out  that 
this,  as  it  stands,  would  seriously  jeop¬ 
ardize  our  war  effort  in  Vietnam.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  must  recognize  that  this  is  of 
considerably  greater  importance  than 
establishing  a  Farmers  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  Poland  or  in  Yugoslavia,  how¬ 
ever  desirable  that  might  be.  For  my¬ 
self,  I  cannot  believe  it  is  desirable  to 
put  a  premium  on  being  communistic. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois’  [Mr.  Derwinski]  amendment 
certain  Communist  countries  would  get 
a  premium  bonus  which  no  non-Com- 
munist  country  could  enjoy.  It  seems  to 
me  that  would  be  a  great  mistake. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  draw  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  attention  again  to  page  28  of  the 
Senate  language,  the  language  explain¬ 
ing  the  Senate  version  of  this  extension 
legislation.  The  language  sets  forth 
very  clearly  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
the  identical  amendment  that  I  offered, 
and  it  conveys  no  such  notion  as  the 
gentleman  has  just  set  forth. 

Mr.  POAGE.  But  it  is  not  the  Sen¬ 
ate  report  which  is  going  to  be  the  law. 
It  is  the  wording  of  the  act  by  which 
we  will  be  bound.  I  am  reading  from  the 
existing  law.  This  is  Public  Law  480, 
of  the  83d  Congress.  This  is  the  law 
from  which  I  am  reading,  and  it  is  the 
existing  law.  It  reads : 

Provided,  however,  That  section  1415  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1953 
shall  apply  to  all  foreign  currencies  used 
for  grants  under  subsections  (d)  and  (e) 
and  for  the  payment  of  United  States  ob¬ 
ligations. 

The  gentleman  would  strike  that  out 
and  would  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words: 

*  *  *  all  grants  made  under  this  section 
and  all  foreign  currencies  derived  from  pay¬ 
ments  of  interests  or  repayments  of  principal 
on  loans  made  under  this  section. 

It  seems  to  me  very  clear  that  that 
includes  all  of  the  moneys.  That  is  the 
law;  that  is  not  what  the  Senate  says 
it  is. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  interpretation  of  the  language;  it 
is  not  necessarily  the  law.  My  amend¬ 
ment  was  prospective  in  character  and 
would  apply  only  to  currencies  acquired 
under  agreements  consummated  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  is  not  my  interpreta¬ 
tion.  These  are  your  words,  when  you 
say  “this  section  and  all  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  derived.” 

Those  are  your  words,  not  my  inter¬ 
pretation.  I  believe  your  words  clearly 
show  that  this  would  do  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  says  it 
would  do,  and  it  would  jeopardize  the 
war  effort  in  Vietnam  and  it  would  cut 
off  military  aid  in  Vietnam  right  now, 
the  minute  the  bill  is  passed.  I  believe 


it  is  a  serious  matter  which  we  should 
consider  seriously. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
committee  whether  they  are  dealing  en¬ 
tirely  with  Vietnam  and  the  Par  East  or 
whether  they  have  in  mind  the  very 
grave  dangers  in  the  whole  Near  East 
situation.  I  have  had  information  from 
a  number  of  sources  advising  me  that 
the  Department  expects  to  renew  and 
to  have  a  new  arrangement  with  Egypt 
for  a  further  3  years  for  the  receipt  of 
this  food.  Surely  this  is  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  matter.  We  have  been  told 
this  is  an  explosive  area.  Those  of  us 
who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Near  East  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  know  that 
it  is.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
or  anyone  from  the  committee  whether 
they  are  so  advised  and  are  going  ahead 
with  this  new  arrangement  quite  regard¬ 
less. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  seems  quite  clear  that 
is  exactly  what  I  have  been  trying  to 
express.  Our  fear  is  not  simply  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  Vietnam  but  what  is 
going  to  happen  everywhere.  I  believe 
that  in  the  Findley  amendment  as  it 
stands  we  have  tied  our  hands  not  sim¬ 
ply  in  Vietnam  but  in  Korea  and  every¬ 
where  else. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  interrupt  the 
gentleman  if  I  may. 

It  is  not  that  of  which  I  am  speaking. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  fact  that  it  is  ap¬ 
parently  a  fact  that  the  Department  is 
about  to  arrange  another  period  of  3 
years  of  giving  food  to  Egypt.  I  think 
the  feeling  was  very  well  expressed  yes¬ 
terday  and  it  has  been  told  to  us  that 
Egypt  is  dangerous  to  the  whole  Near 
East  situation.  Why  in  the  world  we 
should  continue  this  at  this  point  rather 
than  stopping  it  off,  as  we  should  have, 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  present  ar¬ 
rangements  that  are  in  effect  with  Egypt 
will  terminate  on  June  30,  1965. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  am 
talking  about  the  new  arrangements. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  They  have  not  yet 
been  concluded,  and  I  assume  at  present 
they  are  in  a  state  of  negotiation. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Yes. 
Very  close  to  conclusion. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  As  of  now  they 
are  not  and  will  not  be  concluded  prior 
to  the  termination  date. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  But  if 
we  decide  to  let  them  go  ahead  with  it, 
they  can  go  ahead  with  it  without  our 
saying  they  cannot  do  so. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  If  the  gentle¬ 
woman  will  yield  further,  there  are  no 
negotiations  presently  going  on  to  nego¬ 
tiate  the  present  contract  with  the  Arab 
Republic. 


September  1 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Does  the 
gentleman  have  that  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes,  madam,  I 
have. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentlewoman 
is  also  pointing  out  that  the  language 
of  the  Roosevelt  amendment  will  be  in¬ 
adequate  to  stop  the  very  thing  she 
fears. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  am. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  seems  to  me  the  mat¬ 
ter  under  discussion  could  be  very  ap¬ 
propriately  considered  in  your  own  com¬ 
mittee.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  bring¬ 
ing  foreign  affairs  onto  the  floor  when 
we  are  considering  an  agricultural  mea¬ 
sure.  It  may  be  a  very  meritorious  cause, 
but  I  think  it  is  calculated  to  cause  ir¬ 
reparable  injury  and  damage  to  our  for¬ 
eign  policy  around  the  world. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  That 
might  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
but  I  think  we  should  do  something  in 
this  House  today  or  during  our  delibera¬ 
tions  on  this  bill  to  prevent  a  further 
arrangement  with  Egypt.  If  they  are 
not  doing  it  yet,  actually,  they  will  be 
doing  it  within  the  month. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  are  now  consider¬ 
ing  the  Rooney  amendment  and  with 
the  Roosevelt  amendment  it  seems  to  me 
we  are  doing  just  what  the  lovely  lady 
suggested  we  should  do. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  regret 
having  to  emphasize  that  it  does  not  do 
it  adequately.  I  am  sorry.  It  does  not. 
I  am  very  happy  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  drawing  it  to  the  membership 
of  this  House  that  peace  in  the  Near  East 
is  in  serious  jeopardy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Derwinski],  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rooney], 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LIB  ON  ATI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
major  provisions  of  H.R.  12298  are  in 
conformity  with  the  prevailing  attitude 
that  to  serve  the  national  interest  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  outlets  for  U.S.  farm 
products  not  only  exert  an  essential 
stabilizing  influence  on  the  American 
agricultural  economy,  but  also  create  dis¬ 
tribution,  a  forceful  influence  among  the 
100  million  people  in  more  than  100  na¬ 
tions  against  the  spread  of  communism. 
These  food-allotments-for-peace  are  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  less-developed  na¬ 
tions  of  the  free  world  whose  lack  of 
funds  fail  to  meet  urgent  food  require¬ 
ments  amongst  their  peoples.  This  ac¬ 
tion  on  our  part  has  promoted  their 
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economic  growth  and  saved  the  lives  of 
millions  of  unfortunate  people. 

Under  H.R.  12298  the  act  is  extended 
for  3  years — until  December  31,  1967.  It 
governs  the  sale  of  farm  commodities 
with  foreign  currencies — at  the  same 
average  heretofore  established — about 
1.7  billion  a  year.  It  removes  the  25- 
percent  limitation  on  foreign  currencies 
for  loans  to  private  business  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  free  enterprise  under  the 
Cooley  loan  program  (1957).  This  is  a 
stimulant  to  hasten  the  promotion  and 
expansion  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
to  build  the  economy  of  developing  na¬ 
tions. 

Increases  from  10  to  20  percent  the 
proportion  of  foreign  currencies  to  be 
absolutely  devoted  to  United  States  uses. 

Authorizes  the  use  of  excess  foreign 
currencies — accumulated  in  six  coun¬ 
tries — for  special  programs  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  top  level  committee  to  act 
only  after  advice  of  the  President. 

Establishes  grants  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  for  economic  development  sub¬ 
ject  to  aforesaid  committee  approval. 

Authorizes  the  use  of  surplus  food  com¬ 
modities  by  the  President  during  periods 
of  disaster,  relief,  and  community  de¬ 
velopment  projects  overseas — not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $450  million  annually. 

Authorizes  the  use  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies — to  a  limited  extent — to  supple¬ 
ment  the  use  of  surplus  foods  in  com¬ 
munity  improvement  and  self-help  work 
projects — church  owned  or  operated 
facilities  used  for  secular  purposes  are 
excluded  for  construction  or  mainte¬ 
nance  programs. 

The  most  favorable  foreign  legal  ex¬ 
change  rate  must  be  the  measuring  stick 
for  sales  of  surplus  commodities — and 
not  less  in  comparison  with  rates  for  any 
other  nation. 

Authorizes  sales  of  foreign  currencies 
to  tourists  and  other  private  persons  to 
curb  American  dollar  outgo. 

Handling  of  food  commodities  dona¬ 
tions  must  be,  as  far  as  practical,  di¬ 
rected  through  community  action  and 
other  self-help  activities  designated  to 
alleviate  the  causes  of  the  need  for  such 
assistance. 

This  program,  a  godsend  to  the  needy 
peoples  of  the  world,  has  functioned 
well,  even  considering  the  selfish  weak¬ 
nesses  of  human  kind,  both  in  adminis¬ 
trative  and  distributive  functions  of  its 
operation.  Chairman  Cooley,  through 
the  years,  has  conducted  a  masterful  job 
in  working  out  the  intricacies  of  the  vast 
operations  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  The  great  chal¬ 
lenges  have  been  met  as  each  problem 
was  presented  to  the  illustrious  members 
of  his  committee.  Criticism  after  criti¬ 
cism  leveled  at  the  program  disclosed  the 
pitfalls  of  trusting  honest  operation  to 
weak  leadership — but  all  in  all  much  of 
the  practices  were  eliminated  and  real 
leadership  rectified  the  wrongs.  When 
temptation  becomes  the  master  of  the 
human  mind,  dishonesty  is  certain  to 
prevail  in  the  dealings  of  trusted  men  in 
high  places.  Yet  all  in  all  the  program 
served  America  well  and  contributed  a 
terrific  impact  upon  the  thinking  of  free¬ 
men  seeking  against  adversity  to  main¬ 
tain  a  free  world.  Public  Law  480 — the 


Pood  for  Peace  Act — is  the  one  instru¬ 
mentality  at  the  legislative  level  that  re¬ 
flects  the  true  American  attitude  toward 
he  hungry  people  of  the  free  world — the 
unselfish  sharing  of  our  abundance  with 
freemen  faced  with  misfortune  and 
hunger.  Chairman  Cooley  and  his  ad¬ 
mirable  committee  have  established  a 
symbol  in  this  legislation  that  all  men 
throughout  the  world  can  understand 
and  give  their  wholehearted  blessing  to 
God  for  the  perfection  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  which  would  make 
Nasser’s  United  Arab  Republic  ineligible 
for  surplus  agricultural  commodities  un¬ 
der  title  I. 

We  have  had  sufficient  clearcut  evi¬ 
dence  given  us  to  show  that  the  $1.1  bil¬ 
lion  in  Public  Law  480  shipments  to 
Egypt  have  not  achieved  the  true  aims 
of  our  food-for-peace  program;  instead, 
our  generosity  to  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  has  helped  Nasser  further  his 
aggressive,  warlike  policies  in  the  Middle 
East.  He  has  repeated  his  threats  to 
destroy  Israel,  our  democratic  ally  in  the 
Middle  East.  Because  of  our  help  in 
feeding  his  people,  Nasser  has  been  en¬ 
abled  to  channel  his  country’s  resources 
toward  a  modern  offensive  arms  buildup. 
His  acts  and  intentions  are  those  of  an 
aggressor  and  not  those  of  a  leader  who 
seeks  peace  with  his  neighbors. 

We  have  been  generous  to  the  people 
of  Egypt  for  many  years;  we  have  had 
their  well-being  in  mind;  it  is  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  deny  hungry  people  food.  How¬ 
ever,  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
face  the  fact  that  if  the  leader  of  the 
hungry  people  uses  their  sad  plight  to 
further  his  aims  to  conquer  and  subju¬ 
gate  smaller,  weaker  nations  which  seek 
peace,  then  we  must  stop  our  aid  to  him. 

When,  last  year,  Congress  adopted  the 
“aggressor  nation  clause”  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  the  intent  was  that  aid  be  denied 
to  Egypt  as  long  as  her  aggressive  policy 
continued.  So  far,  the  clause  has  not 
been  implemented.  Recent  events  prove 
not  only  that  Nasser  has  not  changed  his 
policies  but  is  becoming  more  belligerent 
in  his  attitude  and  actions,  and  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  Mideast  is  rapidly  de¬ 
teriorating,  not  improving. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  will  not 
immediately  halt  aid  to  Egypt  under 
Public  Law  480.  Before  the  end  of  1965, 
when  the  aid  would  stop,  Nasser  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  convince  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  Congress  that  he  and 
his  nation  deserve  reconsideration.  The 
time  has  come  to  place  upon  him  the 
burden  of  proving  to  our  satisfaction 
that  he  is  eligible  for,  and  worthy  of 
such  aid. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Harris],  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  12298)  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes  pursuant 


to  House  Resolution  865,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am,  in 
its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
qualifies.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Findley  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  12298,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
with  instructions  to  report  the  same  back 
to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment:  At  the  end  of  section  1,  insert 
the  following : 

“(12)  Section  107  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  *(2)  any  nation  or 
area  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  foreign 
government  or  foreign  organization  con- 
rolling  the  world  Communist  movement,’ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  ‘(2)  any 
nation  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by  a 
Communist  government  or  by  the  world 
Communist  movement.’  ” 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  On  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  183,  nays  175,  answered 
“present”  1,  not  voting  71,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  252] 


YEAS — 183 


Abbitt 

Chenoweth 

Haley 

Abele 

Clancy 

Hall 

Abernethy 

Clausen, 

Halleck 

Adair 

Don  H. 

Harrison 

Arends 

Clawson,  Del. 

Harsha 

Ashbrook 

Cleveland 

Henderson 

Ashmore 

Collier 

Hoeven 

Auchincloss 

Conte 

Horan 

Ayres 

Corbett 

H  Drton 

Baker 

Cunningham 

Hosmer 

Baldwin 

Curtin 

Huddleston 

Battin 

Curtis 

Hull 

Beermann 

Dague 

Hutchinson 

Belcher 

Derounian 

Ichord 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Derwinski 

Jarman 

Berry 

Devine 

Jennings 

Betts 

Dole 

Jensen 

Bolton, 

Dorn 

Johansen 

Francis  P. 

Dowdy 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Bolton, 

Dwyer 

Jonas 

Oliver  P. 

Feighan 

Keith 

Bow 

Findley 

King,  N.Y. 

Bray 

Fisher 

Knox 

Brock 

Ford 

Kunkel 

Bromwell 

Foreman 

Kyi 

Broomfield 

Fountain 

Laird 

Brotzman 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Langen 

Brown,  Ohio 

Fuqua 

Latta 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Gibbons 

Lennon 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Glenn 

Lipscomb 

Bruce 

GoodeU 

Lloyd 

Burton,  Utah 

Goodling 

McDade 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Griffin 

McLoskey 

Cahill 

Gross 

MacGregor 

Casey 

Grover 

Mailliard 

Cederberg 

Gubser 

Marsh 

Chamberlain 

Gurney 

Martin,  Nebr. 
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May 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Talcott 

Michel 

Roudebush 

Taylor 

Milliken 

Rumsfeld 

Teague,  Calif. 

Minshall 

St.  George 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Moore 

Saylor 

Tollefson 

Morton 

Schadeberg 

Tuck 

Mosher 

Schenek 

Utt 

Nelsen 

Schneebeli 

Van  Pelt 

Norblad 

Schweiker 

Waggonner 

O’Konski 

Schwengel 

Watson 

Ostertag 

Scott 

Weaver 

Passman 

Secrest 

Weltner 

Pelly 

Selden 

Westland 

Plrnie 

Short 

Whalley 

Poff 

Sibal 

Wharton 

Quie 

Sikes 

Whitener 

Quillen 

Siler 

Whitten 

Reid,  Ill. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Widnall 

Reifel 

Snyder 

Williams 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Springer 

Wilson,  Bob 

Rich 

Stafford 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Riehlman 

Staggers 

Winstead 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Stinson 

Wydler 

Robison 

Sullivan 

Wyman 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Taft 

NAYS— 175 

Younger 

Addabbo 

Grabowski 

Pepper 

Albert 

Gray 

Perkins 

Andrews, 

Green,  Pa. 

Philbin 

N.  Dak. 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Pickle 

Ashley 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Pike 

Aspinall 

Halpern  _ 

Poage 

Barrett 

Harding 

Pool 

Barry 

Hardy 

Powell 

Bass 

Harris 

Price 

Beckworth 

Hawkins 

Pucinski 

Blatnik 

Hechler 

Randall 

Boggs 

Holifield 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Bonner 

Holland 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Brademas 

Joelson 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Brooks 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Burke 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rodino 

Burleson 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Karsten 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Karth 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Cameron 

Kastenmeier 

Roosevelt 

Carey 

Kelly 

Rosenthal 

Chelf 

King,  Calif. 

Rostenkowski 

Clark 

Kirwan 

Roush 

Cohelan 

Lankford 

Roybal 

Cooley 

Leggett 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Corman 

Libonati 

St  Germain 

Daddario 

Lindsay 

St.  Onge 

Daniels 

Long,  La. 

Senner 

Davis,  Ga. 

Long,  Md. 

Shriver 

Davis,  Tenn. 

McDowell 

Sickles 

Delaney 

McFall 

Sisk 

Dent 

McMillan 

Skubitz 

Denton 

Macdonald 

Slack 

Donohue 

Madden 

Smith,  Iowa 

Downing 

Mahon 

Smith,  Va. 

Dulski 

Mathias 

Staebler 

Duncan 

Matthews 

Steed 

Edmondson 

Miller,  Calif. 

Stubblefield 

Edwards 

Mills 

Teague,  Tex. 

Elliott 

Minish 

Thomas 

Ellsworth 

Morgan 

Thompson,  La. 

Everett 

Morrison 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Fallon 

Morse 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Farbstein 

Moss 

Trimble 

Fascell 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Tuten 

Fino 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Udall 

Flood 

Murray 

Ullman 

Fogarty 

Natcher 

Van  Deerlin 

Fraser 

Nix 

Vanik 

Frelinghuysen 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Vinson 

Friedel 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Watts 

Gallagher 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Wickersham 

Garmatz 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Willis 

Gary 

Olson,  Minn. 

Wilson, 

Gathings 

O’Neill 

Charles  H. 

Giaimo 

Osmers 

Wright 

Gilbert 

Patman 

Young 

Gonzalez 

Patten 

Zablocki 

ANSWERED  “PRESENT’’— 1 

Keogh 

NOT  VOTING— 

-71 

Alger 

Cramer 

Hansen 

Anderson 

Dawson 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Diggs 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Avery 

Dingell 

Hays 

Baring 

Evins 

Healey 

Bates 

Finnegan 

Hebert 

Becker 

Flynt 

Herlong 

Bell 

Forrester 

Hoffman 

Boland 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Kee 

Bolling 

Gill 

Kilburn 

Buckley 

Grant 

Kilgore 

Burkhalter 

Green,  Oreg. 

Kluczynski 

Celler 

Griffiths 

Kornegay 

Colmer 

Hanna 

Landrum 

Lesinski 

McClory 

McCulloch 

Mclntire 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Matsunaga 

Meader 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Monagan 


Montoya 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Multer 

Nedzi 

Pilcher 

Pillion 

Purcell 

Rains 

Reuss 


Ryan,  Mich. 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Toll 

Tupper 

Wallhauser 

White 


“(12)  Section  107  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  ‘(2)  any  nation  or 
area  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  foreign 
government  or  foreign  organization  control¬ 
ling  the  world  Communist  movement.’  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  ‘(2)  any  na¬ 
tion  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by  a 
Communist  government  or  by  the  world 
Communist  movement.’  ” 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote :  - 

Mr.  Becker  for,  with  Mr.  Keogh  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Toll 
against. 

Mr.  Kilburn  for,  with  Mr.  Reuss  against. 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Hays  against. 

Mr.  Kornegay  for,  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.  Alger  for,  with  Mr.  Boland  against. 

Mr.  McClory  for,  with  Mr.  Multer  against. 

Mr.  Pillion  for,  with  Mr.  White  against. 

Mr.  Hoffman  for,  with  Mr.  Shipley  against. 

Mr.  Bates  for,  with  Mr.  Matsunaga  against. 

Mr.  Cramer  for,  with  Mr.  Gill  against. 

Mr.  McCulloch  for,  with  Mr.  Kluczynski 
against. 

Mr.  Meader  for,  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  for,  with  Mr.  Monagan 
against. 

Mr.  Colmer  for,  with  Mr.  Stratton  against. 

Mr.  Grant  for,  with  Mr.  Hanna  against. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mrs. 
Hansen  against. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  for,  with  Mr.  Herlong  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Tupper  with  Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Lesinski. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Nedzi. 

Mr.  Avery  with  Mr.  Ryan  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Bell  with  Mr.  Morris. 

Mr.  Mclntire  with  Mr.  Montoya. 

Mr.  Wallhauser  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Forrester  with  Mr.  Healey. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Buckley. 

Mr.  Evins  with  Mr.  Finnegan. 

Mr  Pilcher  with  Mr.  Burkhalter. 

Mr.  Kilgore  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Sheppard. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Messers.  FISHER,  ASHMORE,  and 
ROGERS  of  Texas  changed  their  votes 
from  “nay”  to  “yea.” 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Becker],  If  he  were  present, 
he  would  vote  -“yea.”  I  voted  “nay.”  I 
withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  “Present.” 

Mr.  ARENDS  (during  the  rollcall) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Do  Members  have  to 
qualify  on  this  vote?  Do  they  have  to  be 
in  the  room  and  hear  their  names  called? 

The  SPEAKER.  Yes. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  instructions  of  the  House,  I  re¬ 
port  the  bill  (H.R.  12298)  to  extend  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  1,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  349,  nays  6,  answered  “pres¬ 
ent”  2,  not  voting  73,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  253] 

YEAS— 349 


Abbitt 

Cohelan 

Hall 

Abele 

Collier 

Halleck 

Abernethy 

Conte 

Halpern 

Adair 

Cooley 

Harding 

Addabbo 

Corbett 

Hardy 

Albert 

Corman 

Harris 

Andrews, 

Cunningham 

Harrison 

N.  Dak. 

Curtin 

Harsha 

Arends 

Daddario 

Hawkins 

Ashbrook 

Dague 

Hechler 

Ashley 

Daniels 

Henderson 

Ashmore 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hoeven 

Aspinall 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Holifield 

Auchincloss 

Delaney 

Holland 

Ayres 

Dent 

Horan 

Baker 

Denton 

Horton 

Baldwin 

Derounian 

Hosmer 

Barrett 

Derwinski 

Huddleston 

Barry 

Devine 

Hull 

Bass 

Dole 

Hutchinson 

Bates 

Donohue 

Ichord 

Battin 

Dowdy 

Jarman 

Beckworth 

Downing 

Jennings 

Beermann 

Dulski 

Jensen 

Belcher 

Duncan 

Joelson 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Dwyer 

Johansen 

Berry 

Edmondson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Betts 

Edwards 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Blatnik 

Elliott 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Boggs 

Ellsworth 

Jonas 

Bolton, 

Everett 

Jones,  Ala. 

Frances  P. 

Fallon 

Jones,  Mo. 

Bolton 

Farbstein 

Karsten 

Oliver  P. 

Fascell 

Karth 

Bonner 

Feighan 

Kastenmeier 

Bow 

Findley 

Keith 

Brademas 

Fino 

Kelly 

Bray 

Fisher 

King,  Calif. 

Brock 

Flood 

King,  N.Y. 

Bromwell 

Fogarty 

Kirwan 

Brooks 

Ford 

Knox 

Broomfield 

Fountain 

Kunkel 

Brotzman 

Fraser 

Kyi 

Brown,  Calif. 

Frelinghuysen 

Laird 

Brown,  Ohio 

Friedel 

Langen 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Lankford 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Fuqua 

Latta 

Bruce 

Gallagher 

Leggett 

Burke 

Garmatz 

Lennon 

Burleson 

Gary 

Libonati 

Burton,  Calif. 

Gathings 

Lindsay 

Burton,  Utah 

Giaimo 

Lipscomb 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Gibbons 

Lloyd 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Gilbert 

Long,  La. 

Cahill 

Glenn 

Long,  Md. 

Cameron 

Gonzalez 

McDade 

Carey 

Goodell 

McDowell 

Casey 

Goodling 

McFall 

Cederberg 

Grabowski 

McLoskey 

Chamberlain 

Green,  Pa. 

McMillan 

Chelf 

Griffin 

Macdonald 

Chenoweth 

Gross 

Madden 

Clancy 

Grover 

Mahon 

Clark 

Gubser 

Mailliard 

Clausen, 

Gurney 

Marsh 

Don  H. 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Clawson,  Del 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Mathias 

Cleveland 

Haley 

Matthews 
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May 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Staggers 

Michel 

Rich 

Steed 

Miller,  Calif. 

Riehlman 

Stubblefield 

Milliken 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Sullivan 

Mills 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Taft 

Minish 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Talcott  * 

Minshall 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Taylor 

Moore 

Robison 

Teague,  Calif. 

Morgan 

Rodino 

Teague,  Tex. 

Morrison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Thomas 

Morse 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Morton 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Mosher 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Thompson,  Tex, 

Moss 

Roosevelt 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Rosenthal 

Tollefson 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowski 

Trimble 

Murray 

Roudebush 

Tuck 

Natcher  " 

Roush 

Tuten 

Nelsen 

Roybal 

Udall 

Nix 

Rumsfeld 

Ullman 

Norblad 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Utt 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

St.  George 

Van  Deerlin 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

St  Germain 

Vanik 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

St.  Onge 

Van  Pelt 

O'Konski 

Saylor 

Vinson 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Schadeberg 

Waggonner 

O’Neill 

Schenck 

Watson 

Osmers 

Schneebeli 

Watts 

Ostertag 

Schweiker 

W  eaver 

Patman 

Schwengel 

Weltner 

Patten 

Scott 

Westland 

Pepper 

Secrest 

Whalley 

Perkins 

Selden 

Wharton 

Philbin 

Senner 

White 

Pickle 

Short 

Whitener 

Pike 

Shriver 

Whitten 

Pirnie 

Sibal 

Wickersham 

Poage 

Sickles 

Widnall 

Poff 

Sikes 

Williams 

Pool 

Siler 

Willis 

Powell 

Sisk 

Wilson,  Bob 

Price 

Skubitz 

Wilson, 

Puclnski 

Slack 

Charles  H. 

Purcell 

Smith,  Calif. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Quie 

Smith,  Iowa 

Winstead 

Randall 

Smith,  ya. 

Wydler 

Reid,  Hi. 

Snyder ' 

Wyman 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Young 

Reifel 

Staebler 

Younger 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Stafford 

NAYS— 6 

Zablocki 

Curtis 

Foreman 

Quillen 

Dorn 

Passman 

Stinson 

ANSWERED  “PRESENT”— 2 

Keogh 

Pelly 

NOT  VOTING— 

-73 

Alger 

Green,  Oreg. 

Meader 

Anderson 

Griffiths 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Hanna 

Monagan 

Avery 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Baring 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Moorhead 

Becker 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Morris 

Bell 

Hays 

Multer 

Boland 

Healey 

Nedzi 

Bolling 

Hubert 

Olson,  Minn. 

Buckley 

Herlong 

Pilcher 

Burkhalter 

Hoffman 

Pillion 

Celler 

Kee 

Rains 

Colmer 

Kilburn 

Reuss 

Cramer 

Kilgore 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Dawson 

Kluczynski 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Diggs 

Kornegay 

Sheppard 

Dingell 

Landrum 

Shipley 

Evins 

Lesinski 

Stephens 

Finnegan 

McClory 

Stratton 

Flynt 

McCulloch 

Toll 

Forrester 

Mclntire 

Tupper 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

MacGregor 

Wallhauser 

Gill 

Martin,  Calif. 

Wright 

Grant 

Martin,  Mass. 

Gray 

Matsunaga 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Becker  against. 
Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana  for,  with  Mr.  Pelley 
against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mrs.  Griffiths  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Kilburn. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Pillion. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Alger. 
Mr.  Grant  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Martin  of  California. 
Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Tupper. 


Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Montoya  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Wallhauser. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Mclntire. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Evins  with  Mr.  Finnegan. 

Mr.  Gill  with  Mrs.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Ryan  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Pilcher  with  Mr.  Nedzi. 

Mr.  Kilgore  with  Mr.  Lesinski. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Sheppard. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Buckley. 

Mr.  Forrester  with  Mr.  Healey. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Burkhalter. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mrs.  Green  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Becker],  If  he  were  present 
he  would  have  voted  “nay.”  I  voted 
“yea.”  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
“present.” 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Harvey].  If  he  were  present 
he  would  have  voted  “yea.”  I  voted 
“nay.”  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
“present.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu¬ 
ant  to  House  Resolution  865,  I  call  up 
from  the  Speaker’s  table  for  immediate 
consideration  the  bill  (S.  2687)  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  subsection  (f)  the  words 
“from  the  government  or  agencies  thereof” 
and  further  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (f )  and  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “,  and  which  are  not  less  favorable  than 
the  highest  of  exchange  rates  obtainable  by 
any  other  nation.”. 

(2)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

“(g)  require  such  foreign  currencies  to  be 
convertible  to  dollars  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.” 

(3)  Section  102  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
finance  ocean  freight  charges  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  only  to  the  extent  that  such  charges  are 
higher  (than  would  otherwise  be  the  case) 
by  reason  of  a  requirement  that  the  com¬ 
modities  be  transported  in  United  States- 
flag  vessels. 

(4)  Section  103(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“In  presenting  his  budget,  the  President  shall 
classify  expenditures  under  this  Act  as  ex¬ 


penditures  for  international  affairs  and  fi¬ 
nance  rather  than  for  agriculture  and  agri¬ 
cultural  resources.” 

(5)  Effective  January  1,  1965,  section 

103(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into 
under  this  title  during  the  period  beginning 
January  1,  1965,  and  ending  December  81, 
1966,  which  will  call  for  appropriations  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  a  total  amount  in  excess  of  $2,700,- 
000,000  plus  any  amount  by  which  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into  in  prior  years  have  called 
or  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior 
years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during  such 
years:  Provided,  That  agreements  shall  not 
be  entered  into  during  any  calendar  year  of 
such  period  which  will  call  for  appropriations 
to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $2,500,000,000.” 

(6)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  the  word 
“military”  and  inserting  after  the  words 
“common  defense”  the  words  "including  in¬ 
ternal  security”. 

(7)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  from  subsection  (e)  the  words 
“not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  cur¬ 
rencies  received  pursuant  to  each  such  agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  available”  and  substituting 
“currencies  shall  also  be  available  to  the 
maximum  usable  extent.” 

(8)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(i)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  proviso  fol¬ 
lowing  subsection  (s),  “subsections  (d)  and 

(e)  and  for  payment  of  United  States  obli¬ 
gations  involving  grants  under  subsection 

(f) ”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  to  all  foreign  currencies  derived 
from  payments  of  interest  or  repayments  of 
principal  on  loans  made  under  this  section,”; 
and  (Ii)  by  striking  out  the  second  proviso 
following  subsection  (s) . 

(9)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “No 
agreement  hereunder  shall  impose  any  re¬ 
strictions  not  contained  in  this  section  on 
the  use  to  meet  the  requirements  of  United 
States  Government  agencies  in  the  import¬ 
ing  country  of  local  currencies  not  devoted 
to  subsection  (c),  (d),  (e),  or  (g).  Any 
such  currencies  shall  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  be  made  legal  tender  or  converti¬ 
ble  into  legal  tender  for  the  purpose  of  any 
obligation  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
agencies  to  the  government  of  the  importing 
country  or  any  of  its  agencies.  Any  loan 
made  under  the  authority  of  this  section 
shall  bear  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  determine  but  not  less  than  the 
cost  of  funds  to  the  United  States  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yields  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  having  ma¬ 
turity  comparable  to  the  maturity  of  such 
loans.” 

(10)  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  “six  months”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “year”. 

(11)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(i)  by  striking  out  “1961”  and  substituting 
“1965”;  (ii)  by  striking  out  “1964”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “1966”;  (iii)  by  striking  out  “$300,- 
000,000”,  and  substituting  “$375,000,000”;  and 
(iv)  by  inserting  after  “charges  for  general 
average  contributions  arising  out  of  the 
ocean  transport  of  commodities  transferred 
pursuant  hereto”  the  following  “or  donated 
under  said  section  416,  section  308  of  this 
Act  or  section  9  of  the  Act  of  September  6, 
1958  (72  Stat.  1790)”.  Clauses  (i),  (ii),and 
(iii)  hereof  shall  not  become  effective  until 
January  1,  1965. 

(12)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  “1964”  and  inserting 
“1966”. 
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(13)  Clause  (1)  of  section  304(a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 
“Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics”  the 
words  “or  the  Communist  regime  in 
Chins'** 

(14)  The  first  sentence  of  section  403  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  “more  than”  and  inserting  the  words 
"less  than”. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  612  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
is  amended  (1)  by  redesignating  it  as  sub¬ 
section  (t)  of  section  104  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended. 

(2)  By  inserting  after  the  subsection 
designation  the  following:  “For  sale  to 
United  States  citizens  as  provided  herein.”; 

(3)  By  striking  “this  Act”  and  substi¬ 
tuting  “the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended.”; 

(4)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  subsection  to  a  comma  and  adding  “ex¬ 
cept  that  in  the  case  of  any  such  foreign 
currencies  acquired  through  operations  un¬ 
der  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
the  United  States  dollars  received  from  the 
sale  of  such  foreign  currencies  shall  be  de¬ 
posited  to  the  account  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  shall  be  treated  as  a 
reimbursement  to  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  under  section  105  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
in  order  to  encourage  exports  of  extra  long 
staple  cotton  which  is  in  surplus  supply,  is 
directed  to  sell  or  otherwise  make  available 
for  export  extra  long  staple  cotton  at  prices 
not  in  excess  of  the  prices  at  which  cotton 
of  comparable  qualities  is  being  offered  by 
other  exporting  countries.  Such  cotton  shall 
be  sold  or  otherwise  made  available  for  ex¬ 
port  as  long  as  such  cotton  is  in  surplus 
supply  as  determined  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  section  106  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cooley:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  2687 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  H.R. 
12298,  as  passed,  as  follows : 

Resolved.,  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  2687)  entitled  “An  Act  to  extend  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes”. 
That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  Effective  January  1,  1965,  that  part 
of  Section  103(b)  of  such  Act  which  precedes 
the  colon  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
‘Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under 
this  Title  during  the  period  beginning  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1965  and  ending  December  31,  1967 
which  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
a  total  amount  in  excess  of  $4,000,000,000 
plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements  en¬ 
tered  into  in  prior  years  have  called  or  will 
call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts 
less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  years  by 
this  Act  as  in  effect  during  such  yeras.’ 

“(2)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  the  word 
‘military’  and  inserting  after  the  words  ‘com¬ 
mon  defense’  the  words  ‘including  internal 
security’. 

“(3)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

“  ‘(u)  None  of  the  foreign  currencies  gen¬ 
erated  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  or  to  help  promote,  or  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  farm  commodity  units  of 
which  shall  have  been  exported  from  such 
country  in  the  preceding  calendar  year,  in 


competition  with  production  in  tne  United 
States.’ 

“(4)  The  first  proviso  at  the  end  of  section 
104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
‘to  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  for¬ 
eign  currencies  which  accrue  under  this 
title:’  and  substituting  \  effective  with  re¬ 
spect  to  agreements  entered  into  during  the 
period  beginning  January  1,  1965,  and  end¬ 
ing  December  31,  1967,  to  not  less  than  20 
per  centum  in  the  aggregate  of  the  foreign 
currencies  which  accrue  under  such  agree¬ 
ments  :  ’. 

“(5)  Section  107  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
‘For  the  purposes  of  Titles  I  and  IV  of  this 
Act,  the  term  “friendly  nation”  shall  not  in¬ 
clude  any  country  which  permits  ships  or 
aircraft  under  its  registry  to  transport  to  or 
from  Cuba  (excluding  United  States  instal¬ 
lations  in  Cuba)  any  equipment,  materi¬ 
als,  or  commodities,  so  long  as  Cuba  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  Castro  regime.’ 

“(6)  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  ‘six  months’  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  ‘year’. 

“(7)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘1964’  and  substi¬ 
tuting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘1967’. 

“(8)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘1961’  and  substituting  ‘1965’; 
by  striking  out  ‘1964’  and  substituting  ‘1967’; 
by  striking  out  ‘$300,000,000’,  and  substitut¬ 
ing  ‘$450,000,000’;  and  by  inserting  after 
■charges  for  general  average  contributions 
arising  out  of  the  ocean  transport  of  com¬ 
modities  transferred  pursuant  hereto’  the 
following:  ‘or  donated  under  said  section 
416,  section  308  of  this  Act  or  section  9  of  the 
Act  of  September  6,  1958.’ 

“(9)  Section  203  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  third  sentence  of  said 
section  the  following  new  sentence :  ‘In  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  funds  available  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  under  any  other  Act,  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  title  may  be  used  to  purchase 
foreign  currencies  accruing  under  title  I  in 
order  to  meet  costs  (except  the  personnel 
and  administrative  costs  of  cooperating  spon¬ 
sors,  distributing  agencies,  and  recipient 
agencies,  and  the  costs  of  construction  or 
maintenance  of  any  church  owned  or  oper¬ 
ated  edifice  or  any  other  edifices  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  purposes)  designed  to  assume 
that  commodities  made  available  under  this 
title  or  under  title  III  are  used  to  carry  out 
more  effectively  the  purposes  for  which  such 
commodities  are  made  available  or  to  pro¬ 
mote  community  and  other  self-help  activi¬ 
ties  designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  the 
need  for  such  assistance :  Provided,  however. 
That  such  funds  shall  be  used  only  to  sup¬ 
plement  and  not  substitute  for,  funds  nor¬ 
mally  available  for  such  purposes  from  other 
non-United  States  Government  sources'  and 
by  inserting  after  the  word  ‘costs’  in  the 
last  sentence  the  words  ‘or  for  the  purchase 
of  foreign  currencies’. 

“(10)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  subsection  (f)  the  words 
‘from  the  government  or  agencies  thereof’ 
and  further  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (f)  and  adding  the  following: 
‘,  and  which  are  not  less  favorable  than  the 
highest  of  exchange  rates  obtainable  by  any 
other  nation.’. 

“(11)  The  President  is  directed  that  no 
funds  under  this  Act  shall  be  spent  in  any 
country  unless  he  finds  such  country  is  not 
(a)  an  aggressor,  in  a  military  sense,  against 
any  country  having  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States,  or  (b)  using  funds,  of  any 
sort,  from  the  United  States  for  purposes 
inimical  to  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States. 

“(12)  Section  107  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  ‘(2)  any  nation  or 
area  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  foreign 
government  or  foreign  organization  control¬ 
lining  the  world  Communist  movement,’  and 


insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  ‘(2)  any 
nation  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by 
a  Communist  government  or  by  the  world 
Communist  movement.’ 

“Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  612  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  redesignating 
it  as  subsection  (t)  of  section  104  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

“(2)  By  striking  ‘this  Act’  and  substitut¬ 
ing  ‘the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended.’. 

“(3)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  subsection  to  a  comma  and  adding 
‘except  that  in  the  case  of  any  such  foreign 
currencies  acquired  through  operations  un¬ 
der  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
the  United  States  dollars  received  from  the 
sale  of  such  foreign  currencies  shall  be  de¬ 
posited  to  the  account  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  shall  be  treated  as 
a  reimbursement  to  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  under  section  105  of  this  Act.’ 

“Sec.  3.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  the  following  at  the  end  of  such  section: 
“The  assistance  to  needy  persons  provided  in 
(4)  above  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  community  and  other  self- 
help  activities  designed  to  alleveate  the 
causes  of  the  need  for  such  assistance.’.’’ 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill,  H.R.  12298,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  insist  on  its  amendments 
to  the  bill  S.  2687,  to  extend  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Cooley, 
Poage,  Matthews,  Hoeven,  and  Dague. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
lanimous  consent  that  directly  follow- 
the  rollcall  vote  on  the  extension  and 
ammdment  of  Public  Law  480  there  ap- 
le  following  personal  explanation. 
I  was  $  ;d  from  casting  my  affirma¬ 
tive  vol  hat  matter  by  public  busi¬ 
ness  ai  n  my  district  and  my  need 

to  attei  hat.  Had  I  been  able  to  be 

present  >pld  have  voted  “yea.’ 


GENERAL  U 
R 


SVE  TO  EXTEND 
IKS 


Mr.  COOLEY, 
unanimous  consent 
siring  to  do  so  may  1 
days  to  extend  their 
Record  on  the  bill  just 
The  SPEAKER.  Without 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Speaker,  I  ask 
all  Members  de- 
5  legislative 
remarks  in  the 


jection,  it 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WO! 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committees 
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ferred  to  "cockroaches  who  crawled  into  the 
State  of  Mississippi  to  incite  violence.’’ 

In  an  apparent  reference  to  last  November’s 
tragedy  in  Dallas,  Dr.  Oliver  suggested  that 
'if  Communist  plans  had  not  gone  astray,  we 
wteild  have  had  “a  national  Saturnalia  of 
legalized  violence  under  cover  of  which  the 
international  conspiracy  could  have  gained 
control  of  the  whole  Nation.” 

The  way  the  plans  went  astray,  of  course, 
is  that  police  caught  the  Marxist  who  killed 
the  President.  Some  leftwing  liberals  al¬ 
ready  had  learned  Dallas-rightwingers  for 
the  assassination.  If  Lee  Oswald  had  not 
been  caught,  the  radical  liberals  undoubted¬ 
ly  would  have  'broadened  and  intensified 
their  attack  in  an  effort  to  discredit  and 
vilify  many  legitimate  conservative  organiza¬ 
tions.  \ 

But  to  suggest  thatVthis  would  have  be¬ 
come  an  orgy  of  legalized  violence  is  to 
peer  at  the  world  through  paranoid  spec¬ 
tacles.  N. 

Dr.  Oliver  described  the  John  Birch  So¬ 
ciety  as  "a  patriotic  organization  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  function  is  to  educate  Ne  American 
people”  about  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

We’re  all  for  that,  if  they’ll  stick  to  it. 
There  is  a  Communist  conspiracy,  which 
threatens  America  and  all  the  free Nworld. 
The  U.S.  Government  does  not  seem  suffici¬ 
ently  alert  to  the  problem  or  adept  at  coping 
with  it.  \ 

But  irresponsible  and  unprovable  state\ 
ments  such  as  those  made  by  Dr.  Oliver  are 
not  effective  weapons  against  communism. 
In  the  long  run,  Birchers  who  talk  like  that 
do  more  to  hurt  than  help  the  anti-Com- 
munist  cause. 


Welfare  and  Pension  Funds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

op 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  1, 1964 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re¬ 
cent  conviction  of  labor  leaders  who  mis¬ 
appropriated  welfare  and  pension  funds 
of  their  unions  have  prompted  a  number 
of  my  constituents  to  inquire  as  to  the 
possibility  of  depleted  welfare  funds  and/ 
Federal  protection  in  this  area.  / 

These  funds  are  established  to  pro¬ 
vide  death,  disability,  and  retirement 
benefits  for  employees,  and  represent  an 
incentive  for  increased  production  and 
continued  employment.  They  afre  a  part 
of  the  worker’s  compensatioryand  he  has 
a  vested  claim  in  them  just  as  he  does 
to  his  private  savings  account. 

Regretfully,  I  find  than,  existing  Fed¬ 
eral  banking  and  labor  statutes  do  not 
protect  the  worker  ayainst  unscrupulous 
employers  or  trustees  who  may  raid  the 
fund.  This  is  pacticularly  true  of  small 
corporations  which,  in  desperation  and 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  sometimes 
resort  to  “boyrowing”  from  the  employ¬ 
ees  retirement  fund.  When  bankruptcy 
actually  giieurs  in  such  a  case,  the  wel¬ 
fare  pension  fund  is  lost  and  its  purpose 
defeated  along  with  what  remains  of  the 
assets/of  the  defunct  business. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  informs 
m /  that  while  they  are  aware  of  these 
ariminal  acts  they  presently  have  no  ju¬ 
risdiction  or  legal  means  to  prevent  raids 
on  pension  funds.  Unfortunately,  their 


records  disclose  many  cases  of  this  na¬ 
ture. 

Certainly  this  glaring  deficiency  must 
be  corrected  with  appropriate  penalties, 
including  heavy  fines  and  jail  sentences. 

These  funds  are  trust  funds  and  should 
be  accorded  the  same  careful  protection 
as  those  of  deceased  persons  held  in  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  widows  and  orphans. 
It  can  be  accomplished  by  Government 
supervision,  insurance,  or  investment 
standards  to  limit  the  range  of  trustee 
discretion. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  too  late  in 
the  present  session  to  obtain  construc¬ 
tive  action  on  what  is  a  highly-contro- 
versial  matter.  However,  I  am  today 
submitting  a  proposed  bill  for  record 
purposes  and  study,  and  I  urge  its  care¬ 
ful  consideration  by  interested  Members 
who  may  feel  disposed  to  join  me  in 
pressing  this  matter  at  the  opening  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 


Marshall  W.  Amis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

y 

OF  / 

\  HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

\  OF  TEXAS  / 

IN\THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

N Thursday ,  September  3, 1964 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  30\a  distinguished  public  servant 
will  retire  nspm  the  public  service.  He  is 
Marshall  WAAmis/who  has  served  ad¬ 
mirably  and  effectively  as  regional  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Pidtec  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion  in  Fort  WortmTex.,  for  many  years. 

Since  his  /ecorcNpf  service  is  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  many,  Nmd  since  through 
his  dedicated  years  oNwork  in  our  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  he  \ias  assisted  so 
many  Americans  to  achieve  a  better  and 
moro^ comfortable  life,  I  sun  including 
here  a  statement  of  his  public  service 
Witten  by  George  Parker,  t ms  regional 
Attorney  for  the  Public  Housing  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  Fort  Worth  regionaKnfiice : 
Statement  in  Honor  of  Marshall  W.NAmis, 

on  the  Occasion  of  His  Retirement  From 

Public  Service,  September  30,  1964  \ 

Marshall  W.  Amis  has  served  with  great 
distinction  and  success  as  regional  director 
of  the  Public  Housing  Administration  since 
the  regional  office  was  first  established  in 
Fort  Worth  on  June  30,  1939,  except  for  ap¬ 
proximately  5  years  (1948-53),  while  Mr. 
Amis  acted  as  general  counsel  of  the  agency 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Amis  will  complete 
nearly  33  years  of  devoted  exemplary  Federal 
service  on  September  30,  1964,  when  he 
reaches  the  age  of  compulsory  retirement, 
and  we  believe  that  it  is  particularly  fitting 
and  timely  that  this  outstanding  public  serv¬ 
ant  be  recognized  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  exceptional  ability 
and  outstanding  public  service  shown  by 
Marshall  Amis  in  his  long,  exemplary  and 
fruitful  career  as  a  public  servant  is  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  his  administration  of  the  Public  Hous¬ 
ing  Administration  regional  office  for  more 
than  20  years.  It  is  a  record  (1)  of  great 
accomplishment,  (2)  of  impeccable  integ¬ 
rity  and  outstanding  citizenship,  and  (3) 
a  wise  and  prudent  administration  of  Federal 
funds  entrusted  into  his  stewardship. 

It  is  also  timely  to  honor  Marshall  Amis 
in  view  of  the  national  program  to  conduct 


an  all-out  war  on  poverty.  Mr.  Amis  ,has 
been  a  dedicated  warrior  against  poverty 
throughout  his  many  years  of  public /Service 
and  his  accomplishments  in  providing  better 
housing  for  the  poverty-stricken  families  of 
the  Southwestern  States  and  in  eliminating 
slums  and  substandard  housing"  is  an  out¬ 
standing  testimonial  that  in  a  great  democ¬ 
racy  such  as  ours  there  are  no  unimportant 
people  and  that  we  as  a  nation  want  for  every 
child  and  family  the  oppprtunity  of  achiev¬ 
ing  their  fullest  potential  as  citizens. 

Mr.  Amis  was  born  ^ptember  13,  1894,  in 
Newton  County,  Miss.  His  father  was  a 
Meridian,  Miss.,  attorney  and  also  was  judge 
of  the  equity  court  there.  He  was  educated 
in  public  schools  at  Meridian  and  was  vale¬ 
dictorian  of  his  high  school  graduating  class. 
In  1917  Amis  was  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Mississippi  with  two  degrees,  bachelor 
of  arts  and  bachelor  of  laws.  Both  were 
earned  magna  cum  laude. 

1.  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  Public  Housing  Administration  Fort 
Worth  Regional  Office  administers  the  Fed¬ 
eral  program  of  financial  assistance  to  local 
communities  to  provide  low-rent  decent, 
safe  and  sanitary  housing  for  its  lowest  in¬ 
come  families  and  the  elimination  of  sub¬ 
standard  housing  in  the  eight  Southwestern 
States,  Including  Texas.  The  five  low-rent 
housing  projects  of  the  housing  authority  of 
the  city  of  Fort  Worth  that  have  eliminated 
much  substandard  housing  and  provided 
1,074  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  homes  for 
low-income  Fort  Worth  families  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  Mr.  Amis’  leadership  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  program  in  this  area.  Since  1939 
more  than  65,000  low-rent  housing  units  have 
been  provided  In  the  Southwestern  States 
and  more  than  48,000  substandard  shacks 
and  slums  have  been  eliminated  as  part  of 
the  program. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  local  hous¬ 
ing  authorities  are  encouraged  to  utilize 
their  low-rent  housing  units  as  stepping 
stones  for  self-improvement  of  low-income 
families,  preparatory  to  advancement  into 
homes  of  their  own,  Mr.  Amis’  efforts  through 
the  years  have  undoubtedly  resulted  in  the 
rehabilitation  and  uplifting  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  low-income  families.  Almost 
every  day  we  receive  reports  of  low-income 
families  that  have  progressed  up  the  eco¬ 
nomic  scale  through  the  temporary  help  re¬ 
ceived  in  obtaining  a  decent  place  to  live 
at  a  rent  sufficiently  low  to  be  met  by  their 
limited  means.  A  doctor  who  is  now  serv¬ 
ing  on  the  board  of  one  of  our  local  hous¬ 
ing  authorities  recently  told  a  member  of  our 
office  that  without  the  temporary  help  of 
living  in  a  low-rent  housing  project  while 
in  medical  school  he  could  not  have  com¬ 
pleted  his  medical  education  and  supported 
,  his  wife  and  small  children.  Another  heart¬ 
-warming  example  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Amis’ 
dedicated  war  on  poverty  was  the  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  valedictorian  of  a  high 
schotol  in  this  area  was  a  product  of  a  low- 
rent  Mousing  project  whose  family  had  for¬ 
merly  resided  in  substandard  housing.  Thou¬ 
sands  ofVoung  people  in  the  Southwestern 
area  haveS.  escaped  the  bonds  of  poverty 
through  theteelp  of  a  decent,  safe,  and  sani¬ 
tary  home  made  possible  by  Marshall  Amis’ 
leadership.  \ 

In  addition  to>.his  accomplishments  with 
respect  to  the  low-rent  housing  program, 
Mr.  Amis  and  his  office  rendered  outstand¬ 
ing  and  efficient  service  to  the  Nation  in 
providing  most  of  tnV  temporary  housing 
for  service  personnel  ami  warworkers  in  the 
Southwestern  area  during  World  War  II. 
Thousands  of  units  were  ptevided  in  a  fast, 
efficient,  and  economical  manner,  ranging 
from  permanent  housing  to  trailer  villages 
put  into  operation  almost  overnight.  In 
Texas  alone  over  32,000  units  of  war  housing 
were  developed  under  Mr.  Amis’  leadership. 
After  the  war  was  won  and  the  veterans  came 
home  seeking  a  place  to  start  life  agate,  Mr. 
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Alius  and  his  organization  did  a  prodigious 
job Nif  providing  temporary  housing  for  vet- 
eransVthrough  the  reuse  and  conversion  of 
temporary  war  housing  and  military  bar¬ 
racks.  Thousands  of  veterans  in  the  South¬ 
west  owe  great  debt  to  the  efficiency  and 
redtape  cutting  ability  of  Marshall  Amis 
in  getting  temporary  housing  ready  for 
them — certainW  not  fancy  but  decent  and 
sanitary  and  happily  accepted  by  the  vet¬ 
erans  until  permanent  housing  of  their  own 
could  be  attained.  \ 

2.  A  RECORD  OF  INTEGRITY  AND  DEVOTION  TO  THE 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 

We  can  think  of  no  nner  example  of  an 
able,  devoted  public  servant  of  the  greatest 
integrity  and  good  citizenslW>  than  Marshall 
W.  Amis.  In  his  nearly  33\ears  of  public 
service  he  has  set  an  outstanding  example 
for  his  office  subordinates  and  associates.  In 
his  more  than  20  years  as  Director  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Public  Housing  Administration 
office,  there  has  been  no  instance  of  laxity 
or  loss  to  the  taxpayers  in  the  admiiUstra- 
tion  of  millions  of  dollars  of  Federal  funds, 
neither  in  his  own  office  nor  in  the  projects 
financed  under  his  supervision.  In  eveXv 
case  where  an  irregularity  arose  it  was  dealU 
with  swiftly  and  promptly  without  scandal  or 
loss  to  the  taxpayers.  Mr.  Amis  has  set  a 
wonderful  example  for  his  employees  as  a 
fine  Christian  citizen.  He  is  a  devoted  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  and  takes 
a  personal  interest  that  every  PHA  employee 
pays  his  poll  tax  and  exercises  his  responsi¬ 
bility  as  a  citizen.  There  has  never  been  a 
single  year  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Regional  Office  that  the  office 
has  not  substantially  oversubscribed  its 
quota  to  the  United  Fund,  the  Savings  Bond 
Campaign  and  other  charitable  and  patriotic 
activities.  Mr.  Amis  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Rotary  Club  and  is  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Forth  Worth  Federal  Business 
Association.  He  is  a  veteran  of  World  War  I 
and  served  as  Captain,  Battery  A,  334th  Field 
Artillery,  87th  Division  of  the  A.E.F. 

3.  THE  TAXPAYERS  FRIEND 

Marshall  Amis  is  widely  known  and  hon¬ 
ored  as  a  Government  official  with  an  out¬ 
standing  record  of  wise  and  frugal  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  Federal  funds  entrusted  to  his 
stewardship.  Not  only  are  the  low-rent 
housing  projects  developed  in  this  area  fi¬ 
nanced  at  lower  costs  than  any  other  re¬ 
gional  area  in  the  United  States,  but  Mr. 
Amis  does  it  with  fewer  employees,  lower 
administrative  expense,  but  yet  with  greater 
tangible  results.  For  example,  there  are  less 
than  half  as  many  employees  in  the  Fort 
Worth  regional  office  per  low-rent  housing 
project  administered,  than  the  average  of 
all  the  other  PHA  regional  offices.  The  Fort 
Worth  office  achieves  lower  office  overhead 
expense  than  other  regional  offices  through' 
the  simple  process  of  getting  by  with  mope 
than  25  percent  less  space  per  employee, 
despite  the  greater  workload  than  other /PHA 
offices.  The  results  achieved  in  the  lo^-rent 
housing  program  under  Mr.  Amis’  adminis¬ 
tration  are  equally  gratifying.  The^program 
administered  by  the  Fort  Worth  regional 
office  has  achieved  the  lowest  Fents  and  is 
serving  the  lowest  income  f^jhilies  of  any 
other  PHA  regional  office, /including  the 
southeastern  region.  The  median  gross  rent 
(including  gas,  electricity,  and  water) 
achieved  in  the  Southwestern  area  projects 
was  the  very  low  figure  of  $34.39  for  the 
year  ending  June  30/  1963.  The  national 
average  median  grogs  rent,  including  utili¬ 
ties,  was  $45.34.  The  median  income  of  the 
low-income  families  housed  in  the  South¬ 
western  area  w/s  $1,976  per  year,  the  lowest 
in  the  Nation/  The  national  median  income 
of  families  boused  in  PHA  financed  housing 
was  the  vefy  respectable  figure  of  $2,464,  but 
nearly  $500  higher  than  that  achieved  under 
Mr.  Amis’  administration. 


Mr.  Amis  emphasizes  in  his  dealings  with 
communities  the  importance  of  providing 
better  housing  for  low-income  families  with 
children.  The  average  family  housed  in 
Southwestern  low-rent  housing  projects,  in¬ 
cluding  many  elderly  families  without  chil¬ 
dren,  is  nearly  four  children  per  family. 
This  is  also  the  best  record  of  any  PHA  office 
in  helping  larger  families. 

G.  A.  Parker, 

Regional  Attorney,  Fort  Worth  Regional 
Office,  Public  Housing  Administration. 


Extension  and  Amendment  of 
Public  Law  480 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  2, 1964 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  12298)  to  extend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  put  in 
perspective  some  of  the  precedents  in 
the  use  of  this  law.  For  that  purpose,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  or  members  of  the  committee  pre¬ 
cisely  what  aid  we  have  given  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  under  Public  Law 
480.  I  wonder  if  any  of  them  could  tell 
us  in  the  first  instance  under  how  many 
titles  of  the  law  the  United  Arab  Repub¬ 
lic  receives  aid. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  receives  aid  under  title  I.  We  have 
sold  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  in  the 
last  10  years  under  title  I  $1,129,700,000 
worth  of  commodities.  Then  we  have 
given  the  United  Arab  Republic  certain 
aid  under  title  n  which  is,  of  course,  the 
program  where  we  give  the  aid  rather 
than  sell  it  and  that  comes  to  a  total  in 
the  last  10  years  of  $25,348,000. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Is  that  $25  billion? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No,  it  is  $25,348,000. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Under  title  I  is 
there  any  delineation  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  country  we  are  giving  aid  to,  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  friendly  country,  a  neu¬ 
tral  country,  or  an  unfriendly  country, 
or  any  other  status? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  law  says  "to  friendly 
countries.” 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  That  is  friendly 
countries?  And  all  during  this  10-year 
period  we  sold  them  over  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  commodities,  they  have 
qualified  under  this  section  as  a  friendly 
country? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  who  is  a 
member  of  the  distinguished  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  who  has  been 
a  vigorous  opponent  of  this  amendment 
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and  a  great  proponent  of  foreign  aid, 
will  tell  me  how  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form  the  United  Arab  Republic  can  be 
defined  as  a  "friendly”  country? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  think  the  deter¬ 
mination  in  the  aid  bill  is  one  where 
the  President  must  make  the  determina¬ 
tion  that  they  are  involved  in  aggres¬ 
sion.  I  believe  one  of  the  things  the 
State  Department  is  trying  to  do  is  to 
protect  the  status  of  Israel  and  one  of  the 
ways  we  can  do  that  best  is  by  having 
some  leverage  in  the  Near  East  and  even 
though  that  is  a  worn  out  argument  as 
the  previous  gentleman  said,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  warfare  has  not 
broken  out  between  Israel  and  Egypt. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  The  gentleman  is 
going  one  step  beyond  the  point  I  want 
to  make.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  here 
and  now  that  without  the  advocacy  of 
the  State  Department  and  by  your  own 
definition  of  the  word  "friendly”,  you 
are  prepared  to  define  the  United  Arab 
Republic  as  a  friendly  country? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No,  I  do  not  think 
the  United  Arab  Republic  is  a  friendly 
country.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Nasser  is 
a  very  friendly  person.  I  am  interested, 
however,  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  in  our  interest  in  the 
Near  East  and  our  interest  in  the  State 
of  Israel. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  We  can  come  to 
that  in  a  minute.  But  if  I  may  con¬ 
tinue,  if  you  are  prepared  to  say  that 
the  United  Arab  Republic  is  not  a  friend¬ 
ly  country,  then  in  no  way  can  you  jus¬ 
tify  aid  to  that  country  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  legislation. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me,  my  definition  of  friendly 
and  the  definition  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  word  “friendly”  may  be  two 
different  things.  I  am  talking  about 
some  of  the  acts — some  of  the  noise  and 
some  of  the  acts  that  Mr.  Nasser  has 
carried  out  against  Israel  and  I  am 
pointing  out  that  they  have  not  been 
very  friendly.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
should  at  this  point  be  in  the  position 
of  casting  Mr.  Nasser  and  the  rest  of  the 
Near  East  into  the  same  role  and  say 
that  they  are  all  Communists. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  That  is  precisely 
the  point  I  make.  I  am  not  willing  to 
substitute  the  judgment  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  for  my  own  judgment.  I 
am  willing  to  stand  with  you  in  defining 
the  word  “friendly.”  Both  of  us  agree 
that  the  United  Arab  Republic  has  not 
been  a  friendly  country,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  propaganda  that  the  Department 
of  State  puts  out. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  But  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  our  Nation. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  If  you  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  our  definition  of  the  word 
“friendly,”  then  we  simply  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  giving  ai  dto  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public,  regardless  of  what  the  State  De¬ 
partment  tells  us.  They  are  going  to  tell 
us  about  stability  and  maintaining  a 
flexible  hand.  These  are  told,  tired,  and 
worn  out  cliches.  It  seems  to  me  on  the 
face  of  it  we  are  continuing  to  violate  the 
law  by  giving  aid  to  a  country  that  is 
most  unfriendly  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 
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Mr.  GALLAGHER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  let  me  clear  up  our  definitions  here — 
a  friendly  nation  could  be  considered  as 
one  that  is  not  unfriendly  to  the  United 
States  or  even  a  nation  that  is  not  at 
war  with  the  United  States.  So  there  is 
a  broad  area  of  definition  involved  here. 
The  gentleman  is  accepting  his  defini¬ 
tion  in  one  category. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  No,  I  am  accept¬ 
ing  your  definition. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No,  I  think  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  accept  the  def¬ 
inition  that  is  going  to  best  serve  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States.  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  think  we  are  all 
reasonable  men,  and  we  know  what  the 
word  “friendly”  means,  and  we  know 
what  the  word  “neutral”  means,  and  we 
know  what  the  word  “unfriendly”  means. 
I  think  you  join  with  me,  regardless  of 
what  the  Department  of  State  says,  that 
the  United  Arab  Republic  is  not  a  friend¬ 
ly  nation,  and  if  they  do  not  fit  that 
definition,  they  cannot  receive  assistance 
under  this  law. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  must  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  is  speaking  for 
himself  on  this  point. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Republic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  3, 1964 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  four 
full  pages  of  Fortune  magazine  for  Au¬ 
gust  1964  are  devoted  to  a  layman’s  dis¬ 
sent,  by  Mr.  Felix  Morley,  to  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  on  reapportion¬ 
ment  of  State  legislatures.  It  is  an  in¬ 
formative,  logical,  and  persuasive  disse: 
and  I  respectfully  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  read  it.  It  is  entitled  “The  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Republic.’ 

The  “dissent”  follows: 

The  Supreme  Court  and  the  IJ/public 
(By  Felix  Morley) 

(This  Is  a  layman’s,  not  a  laser’s,  dissent 
from  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
reapportionment.  Mr.  Morjey  Is  a  Journal¬ 
ist  and  educator,  onetime  eaitor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  and  subsequently  president  of 
Haverford  College.  He/s  also  an  authority 
on  constitutional  history  and  the  author  of 
“The  Power_in  the  People”  and  “Freedom  and 
Federalism.”  His  /Views,  considered  along¬ 
side  the  Court ’s./oint  up  the  profound  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  maintaining  our  system  of  repub¬ 
lican  government.) 

In  his  fiiyfl  opinion  as  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  del^ered  from  that  Bench  on  March 
26,  1962, /elix  Frankfurter  quietly  observed 
that:  “What  is  actually  asked  of  the  Court 
in  thi/ase  is  to  choose  *  *  *  among  compet¬ 
ing  Uieories  of  political  philosophy.” 

(e  case  was  Baker  v.  Carr,  establishing 
jurisdiction  for  Federal  courts  over  the  sys- 
em  of  representation  in  the  general  assem¬ 
bly  of  Tennessee,  and,  in  effect,  ordering  that 
representation  in  the  lower  house  be  made 


proportionate  to  the  geographic  spread  of 
population.  Justice  Frankfurter,  in  his  mon¬ 
umental  dissent,  pointed  out  that  arithmet¬ 
ical  equality  in  voting  “was  not  the  system 
chosen  by  the  Constitution”  and  "is  not  pre¬ 
dominantly  practised  by  the  States  today.” 
The  case,  he  concluded,  “is  of  that  class  of 
political  controversy  which,  by  the  nature  of 
its  subject,  is  unfit  for  Federal  judicial  ac¬ 
tion.” 

That,  however,  was  not  the  majority  opin¬ 
ion.  And  the  theory  of  judicial  control  over 
legislative  composition  has  now  been  carried 
much  further  by  the  Supreme  Court’s  judg¬ 
ment  of  June  15,  on  six  similar  cases  appealed 
from  Alabama,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
New  York,  and  Virginia.  In  all  of  these 
Justice  Harlan,  associated  with  Frankfurter 
in  the  Tennessee  dissent,  again  denies  valid¬ 
ity  to  the  argument  that  the  legislatures  of 
these  States  “are  apportioned  in  ways  that 
violate  the  Federal  Constitution.” 

The  progression  to  the  current  cases  from 
that  of  1962  is  noteworthy.  In  the  Tennessee 
ruling  the  Court  established  its  right  to  inter¬ 
vene,  justifying  this  by  the  “invidious  dis¬ 
crimination”  among  electoral  districts  of  the 
lower  house  with  very  unequal  population. 
In  the  current  cases  the  right  of  interven¬ 
tion  is  assumed.  Local  efforts  to  rectify  im3 
balance  without  profound  disturbance 
traditional  patterns  are  found  inadequate. 
And  not  just  one  but  both  houses  of  tl/  af¬ 
fected  State  legislatures  are  told  th/  they 
.must  reapportion  on  the  principle /f  “one 
"person,  one  vote.” 

'  With  this  decision,  which  demands  reor¬ 
ganization  of  legislative  arrangements  in  al¬ 
most  every  State,  the  import  of  Justice 
Frankfurter’s  prescient  observation  becomes 
more  clear.  What  the  Co/t  is  doing  is  to 
impose  on  the  States  a  /ew  conception  of 
representative  government,  far  more  egali¬ 
tarian  thanVthat  established  by  the  Found¬ 
ing  Fathers.\The  effect  is  no  less  revolu¬ 
tionary  because  or/ined  by  an  agency — the 
Federal  judiciaby/not  customarily  associ¬ 
ated  with  profoynd  political  upheavals. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  resultant 
tremors  will  Joe  confined  to  State  capitols 
and  local  political  organizations.  In  Wes- 
berry  v.  Sanders,  the'Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cided,  so/e  months  ago,  ishat  “our  Constitu¬ 
tion’s  /tin  objective”  is  \o  provide  "equal 
repre/itation  for  equal  numbers  of  people.” 
Thi/*oes  for  the  Federal  Hbuse  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  as  clearly  as  for  the'6tate  legisla¬ 
tures.  And  if  the  U.S.  Senate  is\afeguarded 
y  very  special  constitutional  guarantees  the 
current  decisions  nonetheless  imply  that 
its  system  of  representation — two  Senators 
alike  from  sparsely  and  heavily  populated 
States — is  somehow  un-American  and  unde¬ 
sirable. 

THE  CHOICE 

The  "competing  theories  of  political  phi-' 
losophy”  to  which  Justice  Frankfurter  re¬ 
ferred  are  that  of  a  federal  republic,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  of  a  unitary  democracy 
on  the  other.  "Totalitarian”  would  be  a 
more  descriptive  adjective  than  unitary,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  has  acquired  a  strongly  derog¬ 
atory  flavor.  The  point  is  that  the  opposite 
to  the  division  of  governmental  power  es¬ 
sential  for  a  federal  republic  is  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  governmental  power  necessary  to 
make  a  democracy  operative. 

Democracy,  in  its  political  sense  of  unqual¬ 
ified  majority  rule,  upholds  the  principle  of 
“winner  takes  all.”  Carried  to  a  logical  con¬ 
clusion  it  means  that  minorities  have  no 
rights  which  "the  will  of  the  people”  may 
not  override.  Vox  populi,  vox  dei,  as  the 
old  Romans  said.  The  trouble  there  was 
that  ambitious  generals  soon  saw  themselves 
as  spokesmen  of  all  the  people  and  there¬ 
fore  as  godlike  rulers.  Thus  representative 
government,  lacking  careful  institutional  re¬ 
straint,  soon  ceased  to  be  democratic  even 
v  as  it  claimed  that  objective.  We  see  the 
same  phenomenon  operating  in  Communist 


countries  today,  called  “democratic  people’s 
republics”  by  their  dictators  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  they  are  the  only  legitimate/nter- 
preters  of  the  popular  will. 

The  Greeks,  for  a  brief  but  glorio/s  period, 
were  able  to  avoid  this  political  degeneration, 
simply  by  stressing  the  excellence  for  which 
they  were  taught  to  strive  in/every  aspect 
of  life.  Government  should /he  representa¬ 
tive,  serving  the  interests  o y  all,  impartially. 
But  those  who  conduct  it  smould  be,  in  every 
sense,  an  "elect”  group/ chosen  by  a  very 
limited  suffrage. 

The  authors  of  th/ Constitution,  for  the 
most  part  good  classical  scholars,  paid  close 
attention  to  the  /reek  and  Roman  prece¬ 
dents.  While  fir/ believers  in  representative 
government,  ti/y  found  democracy,  in  its 
political  as  c/trasted  with  its  social  sense, 
abhorrent.  The  word  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Consti/tion  and  became  especially  mis¬ 
trusted  '/Men  the  doctrine  of  absolute  equal¬ 
ity  led  / the  reign  of  terror  in  France.  This 
promj/d  the  famous  aphorism  of  John 
Adai/,  our  second  President:  "There  never 
wa/  a  democracy  that  did  not  commit 
symide.” 

THE  MEANING  OF  FEDERALISM 

In  fact,  it  was  Impossible  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  in  origin,  to  be 
really  democratic.  It  had  to  take  Federal 
form  to  achieve  the  Union  of  the  13  original¬ 
ly  independent  States.  The  essence  of  fed¬ 
eralism  is  the  reservation  to  its  component 
parts  of  certain  defined  powers,  which  of  it¬ 
self  involves  a  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the 
general  government.  No  matter  what  their 
collective  desires,  the  people  of  a  federation 
are  not  entitled  to  decide  matters  reserved  to 
the  authority  of  the  constituent  States.  In 
a  federation,  majority  opinion  is  therefore 
sometimes  ineffective,  unless  it  coincides  with 
the  public  opinion  of  autonomous  localities. 

That  much  is  true  of  any  federation,  but  in 
our  own  the  curbing  of  democracy  was  orig¬ 
inally  carried  further.  Some  of  these  curbs 
on  popular  control  have  been  removed,  but 
others  of  great  significance  remain.  Con¬ 
gress,  for  instance,  “shall  make  no  law  re¬ 
specting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.”  Here  is 
a  clear  contraction  of  democracy  but  not  of 
representative  government,  which  serves  to 
protect  those  very  minorities  that  democracy 
is  disposed  to  crush.  Under  our  system  an 
opinionated  religious  sect,  like  the  Amish, 
is  safeguarded  not  by  sending  representatives 
to  Congress  but  simply  because  the  conven¬ 
tional  majority  there  is  denied  the  demo¬ 
cratic  power  to  suppress. 

While  deeply  interested  in  political  per¬ 
sonalities  and  detail,  most  contemporary 
Americans  are  far  more  ignorant  of  political 
theory  than  were  their  forefathers.  This 
presumably  explains  why  the  present  Su¬ 
preme  Court  can  effectively  suggest  that  rep¬ 
resentative  government  is  necessarily  demo¬ 
cratic,  and  that  democracy  is  necessarily  rep¬ 
resentative.  Yet  illustrations  of  the  impor¬ 
tant^  difference  between  the  two  are  all 
around  us.  As  the  electoral  system  has  de- 
velopechit  will  be  the  rule,  not  the  exception, 
in  November  for  a  simple  majority,  or  even 
a  plurality^  of  the  voters  in  each  State  to 
decide  the  efitire  electoral  vote  of  that  State. 
This  accords'with  the  democratic  principle 
of  “winner  fakirs  all.”  But  it  is  difficult  to 
find  anything  representative  in  the  pro¬ 
cedure. 

There  are  many  \ndications  that  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  some  AmeUcans  today  is  to  sub¬ 
stitute  pure  democracy  for  our  traditional 
system  of  representative  government.  One 
way  to  accomplish  this  is\to  take  all  intelli¬ 
gent  content  out  of  the  technical  political 
term  "democracy,”  and  to  make  it  a  “good” 
word  surrounded  with  a  mystnoue  calculated 
to  make  people  react  with  spontaneous  favor 
to  its  utterance.  Over  the  yeabe  this  has 
been  done.  Today  it  is  almost  embarrassing 
to  recall  that  James  Madison  considered  po- 
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iftical  democracy  “incompatible  with  per¬ 
sonal  security  or  the  rights  of  property.” 

The  second  way  to  weaken  representative 
goverflpient  is  to  erode  the  Federal  structure 
by  a  continuous  and  progressive  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  governmental  functions.  This  proc¬ 
ess,  too,  wks  underway  long  before  the  day 
of  F.D.R.,  who  probably  deserves  less  credit, 
or  discredit,  than  he  generally  receives  for 
the  concentration  of  power  in  Washington. 

But  the  movement  to  eliminate  the  States 
as  sovereign  entitles  is  greatly  impeded  by 
the  fact  that  local  self-government,  though 
often  inefficient  and\not  infrequently  cor¬ 
rupt,  is  still  generally  regarded  as  preferable 
to  dictation  by  distant  bureaucrats.  At 
many  points  along  the  road  to  socialism  the 
Congress  has  dug  in  its  heel^  showing  strong 
skepticism  toward  the  provision  of  “bread 
and  circuses,”  as  the  old  Romans  character¬ 
ized  the  various  new  and  fair  deals  by  which 
the  unconquerable  empire  was  undermined 
from  within.  \ 

A  DANGEROUS  PRECEDENT  \ 

There  is,  however,  an  infrequently\used 
device  by  which  the  executive  may  overcame 
the  obstruction  of  a  recalcitrant  legislature. 
It  can  summon  the  third  arm  of  Government^ 
which  is  the  judiciary,  to  its  aid,  and  if  the 
judges  are  compliant,  giving  fluid  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  the  laws,  representative  government 
may  in  effect  be  frustrated.  Such  a  policy  is 
dangerous  and  a  great  deal  depends  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  undertaken.  King 
Charles  I  of  England  called  on  the  judiciary 
to  support  the  divine  right  of  kings,  as  did 
Louis  XVI  a  century  and  a  half  later  in 
France.  In  both  cases  the  monarchs  were 
decapitated  for  their  pains. 

It  is  a  more  subtle  and  promising  tactic 
to  have  the  judges  find  legislative  obstruc¬ 
tion  “undemocratic”  since  the  charisma  of 
democracy  protects  the  executive  against  any 
charge  of  arrogance,  seems  favorable  to 
everybody,  and  accords  with  the  general 
sense  of  justice,  in  which  the  judicial  pro¬ 
fession  is  assumed  to  be  expert.  And  though 
the  Supreme  Court  is,  ironically,  the  most 
undemocratic  of  our  institutions  it  is  work¬ 
ing  assiduously  in  favor  of  more  democratic 
representation. 

“The  right  to  vote  freely  for  the  candi¬ 
date  of  one’s  choice  is  of  the  essence  of  a 
democratic  society,  and  any  restrictions  on 
that  right  strike  at  the  heart  of  representa¬ 
tive  government.”  So  says  Chief  Justice 
Warren  in  his  controlling  opinion  on  the 
latest  apportionment  cases.  But  the  right  to 
vote  freely  is  not  at  issue  in  any  of  these 
cases.  The  issue  is  merely  whether  there  is 
improper  discrimination  when  all  votes  are 
not  equally  weighted  on  a  nose-count  basis. 
And  that  question  does  not  affect  “the  heart” 
of  representative  government.  Its  major 
concern  is  quality  of  representation  while 
that  of  democratic  government  is  quantity 
in  election.  New  York  was  not  undermre- 
sented  at  the  Philadelphia  Conventioir  of 
1787  because  it  had  only  one  delegate-^lex- 
ander  Hamilton — to  sign  the  Constitution, 
whereas  Delaware  had  five,  whose  names 
would  today  be  recognized  by  venr  few. 

NOT  TREES  OR  ACRES/ 

Confusion  of  qualitative  anR  quantitative 
values,  in  Chief  Justice  Wan'en’s  opinion  of 
June  15,  leads  to  a  tortured  reasoning  not 
likely  to  become  more  impressive  as  it  is 
subjected  to  the  test  oy  time.  The  opinion 
relies,  in  large  part,  on  that  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  wbfoh  says  that  no  State 
shall  “deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion  the  equal  projection  of  the  laws.”  Tak¬ 
ing  this  clause  c»ft  of  context  it  is  laboriously 
argued  that  eqjfal  protection  is  denied  unless 
representatives  speak  for  an  arithmetically 
equal  number  of  people.  “Legislators,”  says 
the  current  judgment,  “represent  people,  not 
trees  or /acres.”  That  is  the  theory  of  pure 
democD&cy,  which  reduces  individuals  to  so 
man yt aceless  integers,  to  be  electronically 


numbered  and  herded  about  like  sheep.  The 
theory  of  representative  government  is  that 
those  who  make  the  laws  should  consider 
their  constituents  not  merely  in  quantity 
but  also  in  quality.  Their  interests,  too, 
merit  consideration  and  these  include  trees, 
acres,  and  countless  other  properties,  tang¬ 
ible  and  intangible.  To  ignore  these  mani¬ 
fold  interests  is  to  debase  human  nature. 

That  is  what  happens  when  representative 
government  concentrates  wholly  on  demo¬ 
cratic  principles.  But  if  it  ignores  these 
principles  entirely  it  also  ceases  to  be  repre¬ 
sentative.  By  the  latter  mistake  the  States 
collectively  have  invited  the  further  blow  to 
their  sovereignty  that  the  Court  has  now 
delivered.  In  many  of  the  local  legislatures 
there  has  been  no  redistricting  for  decades, 
so  that  rural  areas  continue  to  dominate  the 
State  capitols  in  a  manner  palpably  unfair 
to  the  swollen  metropolitan  ganglia.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  points  out  that  “the  last 
apportionment  of  the  Alabama  Legislature 
was  based  on  the  1900  Federal  census,  despite 
the  requirement  of  the  State  constitution 
that  the  legislature  be  reapportioned  decen¬ 
nially.”  Few  would  deny  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  both  the  authority  and  the  duty 
to  request  a  State  to  observe  its  own  con¬ 
stitutional  provisions. 

\unfortunately,  the  decision  in  regard  to 
Aabama  and  the  five  others  goes  far  beyond 
anySsuch  timely  admonition.  It  rules  that 
both \iouses  must  be  apportioned  strictly  on 
the  baks  of  population,  asserting  that  “thn, 
fundamental  principle  of  representative  gotR 
ernment  na  this  country  is  one  of  equal  n*p- 
resentation\or  equal  number  of  people  */  *” 
If  the  U.S.  stoate  seems  to  refute  thie  dic¬ 
tum  it  is  bec^ise  that  body  is  a  casg  apart, 
constituted  notion  the  basis  of  logic  but  of 
compromise  at  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1787.  \  / 

MORE  THAN  \  CONVENIENCE 

Compromise  between^  the  large  and  small 
States  certainly  played  aSpaf t  in  the  decision 
to  make  representation  u(the  Senate  equal 
for  all,  while  ad j  ustinsr  itV-o  a  population 
ratio  in  the  lower  HoRse.  mit  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  this  arrangement  \ras  merely  a 
matter  of  convenience  is  not^ustainable. 
When  the  Constitution  was  drafted  many  of 
the  State  legislatures  already  hall  senates 
formed  on  a  geographical  basis,  regardless  of 
population.  yAnd  it  was  this  arrangement 
that  made  ifhe  eventual  equivalence  o\  two 
Senators  ffom  each  State  in  the  Union  iaot 
merely  niausible  but  also  logical.  As  Madi¬ 
son  vnolte,  in  No.  62  of  the  Federalist,  \ 
in  a  Compound  republic,  partaking  both  of 
the/national  and  federal  character,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  ought  to  be  founded  on  a  mixture 
at  the  principles  of  proportional  and  equal 
Representation.” 

Nor  is  it  convincing  for  the  Court  to  say 
that  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  Governments,  and  therefore  a 
State  senate  based  on  geographic  considera¬ 
tions  “is  impermissible.”  The  Constitution 
does  not  concern  itself  with  the  organization 
of  State  government,  except  to  guarantee 
that  in  each  case  the  form  shall  be  “republi¬ 
can.”  But  the  record  shows  that  the  coun¬ 
ties  were  generally  regarded  as  having  the 
same  relation  to  the  States  as  these  would 
have  to  the  General  Government,  with  sen¬ 
ates  in  both  sovereignties  serving  as  “an 
anchor  against  popular  fluctuations.”  This 
is  particularly  emphasized  in  No.  63  of  the 
Federalist,  where  Madison  closes  six  argu¬ 
ments  for  a  distinctive  second  chamber  by 
saying:  “It  adds  no  small  weight  to  all 
these  considerations  to  recollect  that  his¬ 
tory  informs  us  of  no  long-lived  republic 
which  had  not  a  Senate.” 

UNHEEDED  ADVICE 

Madison  is  discussing  all  legislative  bodies, 
not  Just  the  U.S.  Congress,  when  he  argues 
for  an  upper  house  “distinct”  and  “dis¬ 
similar  in  genius”  from  the  more  numerically 


representative  legislative  chamber.  Then 
comes  a  passage  that  is  poignant  reading  in 
connection  with  the  Supreme  Court’s  de¬ 
cision  of  June  15.  “This  [distinctive  sen¬ 
ate]  is  a  precaution  founded  on  such  cleaR 
principles,  and  now  so  well  understood  in  the 
United  States,  that  it  would  be  more  man 
superfluous  to  enlarge  on  it.”  / 

Since  the  Founding  Fathers  are  practically 
ignored,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  ihat  the 
Warren  opinion  pays  no  attention  to  the 
arguments  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  hs  his  classic 
essay  on  “Representative  Govejmment.”  In 
this,  first  published  in  1861,  the  reasons  for 
bicameral  legislatures  based  on  differing 
principles  are  set  forth  inr  universal  terms. 
In  a  passage  that  might/nave  been  written 
for  the  Warren  court,  Jflill  says:  “It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  no  set  /f  persons  should,  in 
great  affairs,  be  abje  even  temporarily  to 
make  their  sic  vojo  (thus  I  wish)  prevail 
without  asking  anyone  else  for  his  consent.” 
He  then  argues  imat  the  most  effective  check 
on  legislative  /Blundering  is  provided  when 
the  second  chamber  is  organized  on  a  wholly 
different  principle  from  that  of  its  opposite 
number.  /One  being  supposed  democratic, 
the  other  will  naturally  be  constituted  with 
a  view  Ao  its  being  some  restraint  upon  the 
democracy.” 

TjCat,  of  course,  is  the  principle  of  check 
an A  balance  underlying  bicameralism  in  the 
State  legislatures  as  well  as  in  Congress.  To 
Rtrike  at  that  principle  in  the  case  of  the 
States  is  to  injure  it  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  With  tiresome  statistical  detail  Chief 
Justice  Warren  emphasizes  that  in  the  Ala¬ 
bama  State  Senate  “members  representing 
25.1  percent  of  the  people  of  Alabama”  can 
theoretically  control  that  body.  This  the 
Court  calls  “invidious  discrimination.”  But 
it  is  also  true  that  Senators  representing 
only  16.4  percent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  form  a  majority  of  that  body.  What 
is  invidious  for  50  Capitoline  geese  can 
scarcely  be  admirable  for  the  more  august 
gander  who  cackles  across  the  park  from 
the  Supreme  Court’s  majestic  home. 

A  final  flaw  in  the  reapportionment  policy 
that  has  been  ordered  is  that  it  can  never  be 
accurate.  In  its  1964  opinion  the  Court  takes 
statistics  from  the  1960  census  to  show 
disparities.  But  population  changes  daily. 
The  most  meticulous  reapportionment  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  months  would  be  outdated 
when  made,  and  continuously  more  so  until 
replaced  after  the  1970  census. 

So  the  assumption  that  "dilution”  of  a 
vote  is  unconstitutional  leads  on  to  the  un¬ 
answerable  question:  How  much  dilution? 
SAs  population  mounts  it  would  appear  that 
tl^e  condition  of  the  country  steadily  deterio¬ 
rates.  In  the  first  Congress  no  Member  of 
the  ilouse  represented  more  than  30,000  peo¬ 
ple.  Currently,  with  many  more  Representa¬ 
tives,  the  average  is  one  for  approximately 
425,000.  \The  only  way  to  stop  this  progres¬ 
sive  "debasement”  would  be  to  cut  off  all 
immigration,  and  then  exactly  equalize  the 
numbers  of  Births  and  deaths. 

NOT  AMGHT  BUT  A  PRIVILEGE 

Reluctantly  tfte  Court  concedes  that  “it 
may  not  be  possible  to  draw  congressional 
districts  with  mathematical  precision.”  And 
this  is  fortunate,  sinch  if  it  were  possible  the 
most  dangerous  flaw  in.the  argument  might 
be  concealed  by  feasibility.  Representative 
Government,  as  Mill  so  \pgently  argued  a 
century  ago,  is  not  a  righ\  but  a  privilege, 
successful  only  when  voters  are  “willing  and 
able  to  fulfill  the  duties  and ''discharge  the 
functions  which  it  imposes  omd-hem.”  To 
emphasize  his  point  Mill  was  intentionally 
provocative.  He  would  exclude  Thom  the 
franchise  not  only  the  illiterate  andUncom- 
petent  but  also  all  who  receive  any  Arm  of 
relief  from  public  funds.  He  also  advocated 
multiple  voting  by  university  graduates\on 
the  dubious  assumption  that  higher  educfcr- 
tion  would  have  improved  their  minds.  "Ift. 
is  not  useful,  but  hurtful,  that  the  Constitu- 
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1.  PUBLIC  LAW  480.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  2687,  to  extend  the  Public  Law 

480  program  (pp.  21244-5).  House  conferees  have  already  been  appointed.  _ 

2.  LANDS;  ROADS  ANd/tRAILS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported 

with  amendments S.  3116,  to  establish  a  commission  to  develop\plans  for  marking 
the  route  ty^versed  by  Louis  and  Clark  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 
(S.  Rept.  ¥531).  p.  21280 

3.  FOREIGN  ti/lD .  Continued  debate  on  amendments  to  H.  R.  11380,  the  f^eign  aid 

authorisation  bill  (pp.  21225-44,  21308-9).  By  a  vote  of  30  to  63,  objected 
the  oration  by  Sen.  Dirksen  to  invoke  cloture  and  bring  to  a  close  fu: 
delate  on  the  Dirksen-Mansf ield  reapportionment  amendment  (two-thirds  Af  the 
lators  present  and  voting  not  having  voted  in  the  affirmative)  (pp.  2r^25-36). 

4.  /STOCKPILE;  SISAL.  The  Armed  Services  Committee  reported  without  amendment 
H.  R.  12091,  to  authorize  the  disposal,  without  regard  to  the  prescribed 
6-month  waiting  period,  of  approximately  9,500,000  pounds  of  sisal  from 
the  national  stockpile  (S.  Rept.  1537).  p.  21280 


13. 


APPALACHIA.  Sen.  Byrd,  W.  Va. ,  spoke  in  support  of  enactment 


J-  fvu*iuux.»><  o  v.u*  xj  j  Mm  v  «-*  •  j  u  -lu  w,  vj  a.  v.  UU  U  J.  u  •  4.  /  U  *.  j  LUC  y 

proposed  ecoiiomic  development  program  for  tbe  Appalachian  region,  pp.  2I309viC 


[RGIN  ISLANDS.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  "adopted  a  committee  resolution  approving  recommendatLtfns 
anckfindings  of  fact  submitted  today  by  its  Subcommittee  on  Territories' and 
Insular  Affairs  in  connection  with  the  disposition  of  certain  naval  Lfinds  in 
the  Virgin  Islands."  p.  D762 


ELECTRIFICATION.  Received  from  the  Administrator  of  REA  a  report/on  a  loan  of 
$2,837,000 Vo  the  Northern  Minnesota  Power  Assoc.,  Grand  Rapid^f  Minn.,  to 
finance  cert\in  transmission  facilities,  p.  21280 


8.  WATER  POLLUTION Sen.  Morse  inserted  an  article  on  the  darters  of  water 
pollution,  "Pollution  —  Everybody’s  Fight."  pp.  21305-f 


HOUSE 


9.  WATERSHEDS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  approved  worj/  plans  for  the  following 

watersheds:  Willow  Swampy  S.  C. ;  Squirrel  Creeky^Okla. ;  Pennahatchee  Creek,  Jj 
Ga.  ;  Upper  Tradewater  RiveS^,  Ky. ;  and  Crooked  L^ke,  Ark.;  to  Appropriation  ™ 
Committee.  p.  21172 


IOWA,-  Rep.  Jensen  urged  location  of  indusj 
particularly  to  its  plentiful  wa^er  supp] 
systems,  pp.  21176-7 


:ies  in  Iowa  calling  attention 
farm  products,  and  flood  control 


11.  HOLIDAY.  Rep.  Libonati  commended  a  slfccommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  scheduling  on  his  bill,  H.  R.  ai8<V  to  make  October  12  a  legal  holiday 
honoring  Columbus,  and  inserted  tyfe  testimony  before  the  subcommittee,  p.  21218 


12.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Sept.  l4./p.  21224 


'ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


RURAL  CIVIL  DEFENSE.  Extension  of  remarks  of  RepAJPurcell  inserting  an  article' 
stating  that  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  disasterNnuts  a  big  "responsibility Vj 
on  agricultural  agencies,  farmers,  and  ranchers  to  meed  people,"  and  advising 
that  this  Departmenjr  and  its  many  agencies  "already  ar^  actively  engaged  in 
rural  defense."  xX  A4648 


FARM  PROGRAM.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Purcell  inserting  his  newsletter 
criticizing  S^n.  Goldwater’s  views  on  taxes  in  which  he  staOed  that  the 
Senator's  proposal  would  eliminate,  the  "complete  operations  the  Department 
of  Agriculture"  and  discontinue  "all  farm  commodity  programs. "\p.  A4653 
Rep.y^umsf ield  inserted  his  newsletter  including  comments  oi\farm 
legislation.  pp.  A4654-5 


SOIL  CONSERVATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Schwengle  commending V he 
Scbtt  County,  Iowa,  contest  for  compilation  of  a  workbook  on  soil  conservation 
id  inserting  the  statement  of  the  winner,  p,  A4655 


16  ./AREA  REDEVELOPMENT.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Talcott  inserting  an  arti< 
critical  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  pp.  A  4661-2 


17.  LEGISLATIVE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS.  Reps.  Marsh  and  Donohue  inserted  summaries  of 
legislative  accomplishments  during  the  88th  Congress,  pp.  A4663-5,  A4670-75 
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kind  of  void  and  vacuum  we  have  in  the 
rule  book,  there  ought  to  be  a  rule  on  the 
gubject.  I  think  it  is  a  reprehensible 
alicy  to  make  the  private  desks  of  U.S. 
Senators  the  depositories  for  propa¬ 
gandists  from  all  over  the  country. 

I  ahq.  not  criticizing  the  Senator  from 
IllinoisVMr.  Douglas],  because  I  did  not 
know  he\was  responsible  for  it,  but  I 
think  therdshould  clearly  be  some  rule  or 
precedent  which  would  identify  the 
source  of  the  hiaterial  placed  on  the  desk 
of  a  U.S.  Senator.  I  think  the  prevail¬ 
ing  practice  is  carrying  the  technique  of 
lobbying  much  to\far. 

The  PRESIDINGNDFFICER.  Let  the 
Chair  respond  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  there  is  ncKwritten  rule  per¬ 
taining  to  this  subject-.  Matters  are 
placed  on  Senator’s  desks  only  at  the  re¬ 
quest  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  some 
Senator.  \ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  heard? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,'!  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  had  the  floor  on  a’re- 
servation  of  the  right  to  object.  \ 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  that  taking 
the  floor  and  yielding  only  to  certain 
Senators  who  wish  to  speak  is  trans¬ 
gressing  the  courtesy  of  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  can  ob¬ 
tain  the  floor  if  he  reserves  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
the  matter  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  raised.  I  would  like 
to  do  that  on  my  own  right,  and  not 
by  courtesy  of  any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  trying  to  get 
action. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  state 
his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  buttress 
my  position  by  reading  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Senate  a  letter  published  on  the 
stationery  of  the  United  States  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
dated  April  24,  1947,  it  being  a  letter,, 
signed  by  C.  Wayland  Brooks — ancthe 
distinguished  citizen  of  Illinois — at  th4t 
time  chairman  of  the  Committee/ on 
Rules  and  Administration.  The  letter  is 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra¬ 
tion  at  its  meeting  on  April  23,  1#47,  took  up 
the  problem  presented  by  you/  letter — 

This  being  a  letter  to  Mi/Mark  Trice — 
dated  April  17,  1947,  relating  to  the  placing 
of  articles,  publications/ and  printed  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  individual  desks  of  Senators 
in  the  Senate  Chamh«. 

It  is  the  opinion /of  the  committee  that 
only  official  Government  documents,  and  ar¬ 
ticles  or  statistic/  information  prepared  by 
Senators  relating  to  the  subject  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Senate  should  be  placed  on 
the  individusfl  desks  of  Senators  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Chamber  and  the  committee  suggests 
that  such/a  policy  be  carried  out. 

I  dor not  know  whether  this  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  precedent,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  considered  a  Senate  rule, 
b yit  I  think  we  ought  to  know  about  it, 
Secause  this  is  a  dangerous  situation  that 


can  come  back  to  plague  us  all.  I  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  letter: 

The  committee  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
the  promulgation  of  a  Senate  standing  rule 
on  this  specific  subject  would  require  the 
adoption  by  the  Senate  of  a  Senate  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  reestab¬ 
lish  the  rule  of  custom  referred  to  in  your 
letter  of  April  17,  1947,  and  that  only  official 
Government  documents  and  articles  or  sta¬ 
tistical  information  prepared  by  Senators  re¬ 
lating  to  the  subject  under  consideration  by 
the  Senate  should  be  placed  on  the  desks  of 
Senators  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

In  the  event,  after  a  trial,  it  is  found  im¬ 
possible  to  enforce  such  a  rule  of  custom 
without  the  existence  of  a  formal  standing 
rule  of  the  Senate,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
committee  be  advised  and  further  considera¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  the  problem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  Wayland  Brooks, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin¬ 
istration. 

If  it  is  a  custom  to  prevent  this  form 
of  lobbying,  I  should  like  to  inquire  from 
the  Parliamentarian  if  it  is  enforcible. 
If  it  is  not  enforcible,  I  again  suggesj 
that  the  Senate  write  a  rule  so  that 
Senators  may  be  guided  by  the  saftie 
:ode  of  ethics  when  it  comes  to  tha/lis- 
taibution  of  propaganda  materialyUn  the 
desks  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICBft.  The 
ChairVules  that  is  not  a  parliamentary 
inquirjN  It  is  not  the  duty/)f  the  Chair 
to  answers 

Mr.  MTjVDT.  This  tKen  is  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry.  Is  t)*ere  an  enforcible 
rule,  practiced  or  Custom  prohibiting 
lobbyists  from  jMacjng  lobbying  material 
unattributable  ra/any  Senator  on  the 
desks  of  MembeTs\f  the  Senate  if  some 
Senator  asks  /(  page  to  distribute  the 
anonymous  nropaganog,?  That  is  a  par¬ 
liamentary/inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota/ that  there  is  no  rul\pf  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  that  matter. 

fr.  MUNDT.  Very  well,  ttf^re  is  no 
rule. 

Is  there  an  enforcible  custom? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A3Uhe 
Chair  stated,  there  is  a  precedent,  or  \ie 
Senator  can  call  it  a  custom - 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  will  take  the  Chair’s'' 
word.  Is  there  an  enforcible  precedent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  does  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  not  being  any,  no 
rule  of  precedent  has  been  violated,  but 
I  think  there  should  be  such  a  rule. 
Otherwise,  this  is  an  invitation  to  every 
lobbyist  in  town  to  ask  to  have  placed 
on  the  desk  of  Senators  all  the  anony¬ 
mous  propaganda  that  lobbyists  might 
induce  a  Senator  to  have  distributed  by 
pages  of  the  Senate.  It  is  wrong.  I 
think  when  that  is  permitted  it  invades 
the  sanctity  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  technically  I  can  obtain 
the  floor  if  I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota? 
Since  the  three  sheets  which  I  asked 


the  pages  to  place  on  the  desks  of  Ser 
ators  have  become  a  stimulant  for  /the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota’s  making  the 
comments  he  made,  may  I  say  th/t  this 
morning  I  asked  the  pages,  through  an 
assistant  of  mine,  to  distribute  on  the 
desks  of  Senators  an  editorial  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  for  Tuesday, 
September  8, 1964,  which  Lnow  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  have  m/de  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  obi/c tion,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  ^tinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Against  Yhe  Constitution 

Senator  Everest  M.  Dirksen  intends  to  file 
a  petition  to  /shut  off  debate  on  his  rider 
aimed  at  fai/ voting  legislatures,  at  the  Su¬ 
preme  Corn/  at  judicial  review  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  itself.  What  follows  should  be  a 
dramati/ lesson  in  the  workings  of  our  Gov- 
ernmei 

Fen/ some  weeks  a  small  band  of  Senators 
hay'been  filibustering  against  the  Illinois 
Senator’s  rider  to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Their 
imbers  have  grown,  however,  and  it  is  no 
longer  certain  that  Mr.  Dirksen  can  find  the 
two-thirds  vote  necessary  for  cloture. 

The  issue  pits  many  who  do  not  believe 
in  the  filibuster  rule,  but  are  now  using  it, 
against  other  Senators  who  traditionally  up¬ 
hold  the  filibuster,  or  at  least  the  two-thirds 
rule  that  makes  it  difficult  to  overcome.  In 
this  case,  the  filibusters  are  right  to  use  the 
weapon,  and  not  just  because  it  is  there. 

Certainly  the  two-thirds  rule  should  be 
ended,  because  it  encourages  the  kind  of 
talkathon  by  which  a  minority  can  prevent 
any  Senate  action  at  all.  But  the  rule  should 
not  be  ended  without  establishing  procedures 
to  guarantee  ample  public  hearings  and 
ample  debate.  The  cloture  issue  is  essentially 
one  of  reasonable  consideration  versus  un¬ 
reasonable  suffocation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dirksen  rider,  consider¬ 
ation  has  been  anything  but  reasonable. 
There  were  no  committee  hearings  on  it. 
The  author  jammed  it  into  what  he  thought 
were  the  last  days  of  the  session,  and  tied  it 
onto  a  foreign  aid  bill  he  thought  the  Presi¬ 
dent  could  not  veto.  The  technique  was  that 
of  a  rush  job.  And  to  what  end? 

The  end  is  to  overcome  the  Supreme 
Court’s  historic  decision  that  both  houses  of 
State  legislatures  should  be  based  on  popula¬ 
tion.  The  Dirksen  rider  would  require  all 
Federal  courts  to  stay  at  least  until  1966  all 
orders  to  redistrict  in  line  with  this  decision. 
In  that  time,  the  malapportionment  forces 
hopes  to  press  a  constitutional  amendment 
through  the  malapportionment  legislatures, 

‘  forever  ending  Federal  court  jurisdiction. 

Sven  if  the  Dirksen  rider  were  intended 
only  as  a  temporary  block  to  judicial  author¬ 
ity.  It  would  be  highly  objectionable.  What 
it  signtfies  is  that  Congress  can  tell  the  courts 
they  esnonot  enforce  the  Constitution,  tem¬ 
porarily  ar  otherwise.  The  Supreme  Court’s 
decision  is^ased  on  the  14th  amendment  re¬ 
quirement  oC  equal  protection  ef  the  laws. 
There  is  notliVng  equal  in  the  voting  laws  ef 
a  State  which  allow  12  percent  of  its  people 
to  elect  a  majority  in  one  house. 

If  Congress  can  thus  limit  court  protection 
of  one  constitutional  liberty,  why  cannot 
Congress  limit  others^  Why  can’t  it  with¬ 
draw  from  court  jurisdiction  the  defense  of 
Negro  voting  rights,  or  N  free  speech,  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  proper^,  rights,  fair  triaj 
or  due  process  of  law? 

The  path  of  the  Dirksen  jSroposal  is  the 
path  of  indirect  amendment  of  ^Ure  Constitu¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  path  the  Dirksen  forces 
have  accused  the  Supreme  Court Nof  taking. 
More  is  involved  here  than  the  right  of  new 
urban  majorities  to  be  fairly  represented  in 
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riiWl -dominated  legislatures.  The  Dirltsen 
ridek represents  a  ride  against  the  power  of 
judicial  review  and  an  independent  judiciary. 

It  is  a  legislative  attack  on  the  third  branch 
of  government  and  on  the  fundamental  doc¬ 
trine  of  separation  of  powers. 

So  serious  is  the  nature  of  this  issue  that 
President  Johnson,  who  has  not  spoken  out 
on  it  publicly,  Should  lend  all  his  help  to  the 
embattled  band\f  Senators  trying  to  stave 
off  the  Dirksen  challenge.  The  President  is 
sworn  to  uphold  thesConstitution.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  is  deeply  involved  in  the  Senate 
struggle.  It  must  be  \mheld. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  MrVPresident,  I  also 
asked  to  have  distributedtwo  tables  or 
charts  from  the  New  York  \Times  of  Sun¬ 
day,  August  16  and  June  21,  \964,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Since  charts  cannot  be  prin^d  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  but  tablcXcan  be, 
may  I  say  that  the  chart  for  August  16 
classified  States  into  three  categories — 
States  in  which  less  than  20  percenpyaf 
the  voters  elected  more  than  a  major! 
of  State  senators;  those  where  the  ratio' 
was  from  20  to  40  percent;  and  those 
where  over  40  percent  elected  a  majority. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  unnecessarily,  let  me  point 
out  that  the  chart  illustrates  that  in 
Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada,  California, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Florida,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island  less  thanf 

20  percent  of  the  voters  elected  a  ma 
jority  of  members  of  the  State  senates.* 

In  the  State  of  Nevada,  only  8  percent 
can  elect  a  majority,  in  Arizona  12.8 
percent,  in  New  Mexico  14  percent,  in 
Montana  16  percent,  in  California  11 
percent,  in  Florida  15  percent,  in  Mary-j 
land  14  percent,  and  in  Rhode  Island! 
18  percent,  can  elect  majorities  of  the 
State  senates. 

In  the  following  States  20  to  40  percent 
of  the  voters  can  elect  a  majority  of  the 
State  senates:  Washington,  33.9  per¬ 
cent;  Nort  Dakota,  31.9  percent;  South 
Dakota,  38.4  percent;  Wyoming,  24.1  per¬ 
cent;  Utah,  21.3  percent;  Texas,  30.3 
percent;  Iowa,  38.9  percent;  Illinois,  28.7 
percent;  Louisiana,  33  percent;  Missis¬ 
sippi,  37.2  percent;  Alabama,  27.6  per¬ 
cent;  South  Carolina,  23.2  percent;  Con¬ 
necticut,  32  percent. 

In  the  remaining  States  between  40 
and  50  percent  of  the  population  can 
elect  majorities  of  the  State  senates. 

I  also  included  a  chart  which  w: 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times  for  June 

21  which  gave  the  figures  for  the  senates 
as  of  June  and  the  figures  for  the/Tower 
houses  as  of  June.  Since  June''  there 
have  been  some  changes  in  the  Composi¬ 
tion  of  the  senates,  but  I  think  not  too 
great  changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
nouses. 

As  of  June,  in  four  Stafcfes  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  populating  can  elect  ma¬ 
jorities  of  the  State  lcnver  house:  Kansas 

19.4  percent;  Delaware,  18.5  percent; 
Connecticut,  12  percent;  Vermont,  11.9 
percent. 

In  the  following  States  between  20  and 
40  percent  of  ifhe  population  can  elect  a 
majority  of  joie  lower  house:  Washing¬ 
ton,  35.3  percent;  Nevada,  29.1  percent; 
Utah,  33JT  percent;  Texas  38.7  percent; 
South  D&kota,  38.6  percent;  Minnesota, 

34.5  percent;  Missouri,  20.3  percent; 
Oklahoma,  32.5  percent;  Louisiana,  33.1 


percent;  Tennessee,  39  percent;  Arkan¬ 
sas  33.3  percent;  Alabama,  37.9  percent; 
Georgia,  22.2  percent;  Florida,  29.6  per¬ 
cent;  Illinois,  39.9  percent;  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  27  percent;  Ohio,  29.4  percent; 
Maryland,  35.6  percent;  New  York  34.7 
percent;  and  Maine,  39.7  percent. 

Then  there  are  States  in  which  from 
40  to  50  percent  of  the  people  elected  a 
majority,  in  many  cases  it  being  close  to 
49  percent:  Oregon,  California,  Idaho, 
Arizona,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  put  3  pounds 
of  material  on  the  desk  of  Senators. 
I  placed  these  three  very  slender  sheets 
there.  I  regard  the  statistical  studies  in 
the  New  York  Times  as  completely  ac¬ 
curate  so  far  as  one  can  tell.  I  regard 
the  St.  Louis  Dispatch  one  of  the  great 
tewspapers  of  the  Nation.  I  am  proud 
t\place  in  the  Record  the  editorial  from 
thd^St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  No  outside 
person  suggested  that  I  do  this.  I  did 
this  completely  on  my  own  initiative. 
I  am  veW  glad  to  make  this  explanation. 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2687)  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Effective  January  1,  1965,  that  part  of 
Section  103(b)  of  such  Act  which  precedes 
the  colon  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under 
this  title  during  the  period  beginning  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1965  and  ending  December  31,  1967 
which  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
a  total  amount  in  excess  of  $4,000,000,000 
plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements  en¬ 
tered  into  in  prior  years  have  called  or  will 
call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts 
less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  years  by 
this  Act  as  in  effect  during  such  years.” 

(2)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  the  word 
“military”  and  inserting  after  the  words 
“common  defense”  the  words  "including  in¬ 
ternal  security”. 

(3)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(u)  None  of  the  foreign  currencies  gen¬ 
erated  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  or  to  help  promote,  or  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  farm  commodity  units  of 
which  shall  have  been  exported  from  such 
country  in  the  preceding  calendar  year,  in 
competition  with  production  in  the  United 
States.” 

(4)  The  first  proviso  at  the  end  of  section 
104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“to  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  for¬ 
eign  currencies  which  accrue  under  this  ti¬ 
tle:”  and  substituting  ",  effective  with  re¬ 
spect  to  agreements  entered  into  during  the 
period  beginning  January  1.  1965  and  ending 
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December  31,  1967  to  not  less  than  20  per 
centum  in  the  aggregate  of  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  which  accrue  under  such  agree¬ 
ments  :  ”. 

(5)  Section  107  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“For  the  purposes  of  titles  I  and  IV  of  this 
Act,  the  term  ‘friendly  nation’  shall  not  in¬ 
clude  any  country  which  permits  ships  or 
aircraft  under  its  registry  to  transport  to  or 
from  Cuba  (excluding  United  States  instal¬ 
lations  in  Cuba)  any  equipment,  materials, 
or  commodities,  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed 
by  the  Castro  regime.” 

(6)  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  “six  months”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “year”. 

(7)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  “1964”  and  substi¬ 
tuting  in  lieu  thereof  “1967”. 

(8)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “1961”  and  substituting  “1965”; 
by  striking  out  “1964”  and  substituting 
"1967”;  by  striking  out  “$300,000,000”,  and 
substituting  “$450,000,000”;  and  by  inserting 
after  “charges  for  general  average  contribu¬ 
tions  arising  out  of  the  ocean  transport  of 
commodities  transferred  pursuant  hereto” 
the  following:  “or  donated  under  said  section 
416,  section  308  of  this  Act  or  section  9  of 
the  Act  of  September  6, 1958.” 

(9)  Section  203  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  third  sentence  of  said 
section  the  following  new  sentence:  “In  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  funds  available  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  under  any  other  Act,  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  title  may  be  used  to  purchase 
foreign  currencies  accruing  under  title  I  in 
order  to  meet  costs  (except  the  personnel  and 
administrative  costs  of  cooperating  sponsors, 
distributing  agencies,  and  recipient  agencies, 
and  the  costs  of  construction  or  maintenance 
of  any  church  owned  or  operated  edifice  or 
any  other  edifices  to  be  used  for  sectarian 
purposes)  designed  to  assure  that  commodi¬ 
ties  made  available  under  this  title  or  under 
title  III  are  used  to  carry  out  more  effectively 
the  purposes  for  which  such  commodities 
are  made  available  or  to  promote  community 
and  other  self-help  activities  designed  to 
alleviate  the  causes  of  the  need  for  such 
assistance:  Provided,  however,  That  such 
funds  shall  be  used  only  to  supplement  and 
not  substitute  for,  funds  normally  available 
for  such  purposes  from  other  non-United 
States  Government  sources,”  and  by  insert¬ 
ing  after  the  word  “costs”  in  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  the  words  “or  for  the  purchase  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies”. 

(10)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  subsection  (f)  the  words 
"from  the  government  or  agencies  thereof” 
and  further  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (f)  and  adding  the  following: 
“,  and  which  are  not  less  favorable  than  the 
highest  of  exchange  rates  obtainable  by  any 
other  nation.”. 

(11)  The  President  is  directed  that  no 
funds  under  this  Act  shall  be  spent  in  any 
country  unless  he  finds  such  country  is  not 
(a)  an  aggressor,  in  a  military  sense,  against 
any  country  having  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States,  or  (b)  using  funds,  of  any 
sort,  from  the  United  States  for  purposes 
inimical  to  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States. 

(12)  Section  107  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  “(2)  any  nation  or 
area  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  foreign 
government  or  foreign  organization  con¬ 
trolling  the  World  Communist  movement.” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  “(2) 
any  nation  or  area  dominated  or  controlled 
by  a  Communist  government  or  by  the  world 
Communist  movement.” 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  612  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  redesignating 
it  as  subsection  (t)  of  section  104  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
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(2)  By  striking  "this  Act”  and  substitut¬ 
ing  "the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended.”. 

(3)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  subsection  to  a  comma  and  adding  “ex¬ 
cept  that  in  the  case  of  any  such  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  acquired  through  operations  under 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the 
United  States  dollars  received  from  the  sale 
of  such  foreign  currencies  shall  be  deposited 
to  the  account  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  shall  be  treated  as  a  reim¬ 
bursement  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
under  section  105  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  of  such  section: 
“The  assistance  to  needy  persons  provided  in 

(4)  above  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  be 
directed  toward  community  and  other  self- 
help  activities  designed  to  alleviate  the 
causes  of  the  need  for  such  assistance.”. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  House  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ellen- 
der,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Hicken- 
looper  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  STADIUM 
CONTRACT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  mod¬ 
ify  my  unanimous-consent  request.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  Senate  Resolution  367  be  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  367)  authoriz¬ 
ing  and  directing  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  reopen  the 
study  and  investigation  begun  under  the 
authority  of  Senate  Resolution  212,  a 
resolution  to  inquire  into  the  financial 
or  business  interests  of  any  officer,  em- , 
ployee,  or  former  employee  of  the  Senate 
was  read,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Btiles 
and  Administration  or  any  duly  auth<4rized 
subcommittee  thereof  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  reopen  the  study  anar  investi¬ 
gation  begun  under  the  authoritVof  S.  Res. 
212,  a  resolution  to  inquire  into  Vne  financial 
or  business  interests  of  any  officer,  employee, 
or  former  employee  of  the  Senate. 

Resolved  further.  That  thre  study  and  in¬ 
vestigation  authorized  by/this  resolution  is 
directed  to  give  particular  emphasis  to  the 
allegations  raised  in  Connection  with  the 
construction  of  the/T>istrict  of  Columbia 
Stadium  and  matters  related  thereto. 

Resolved  furtherf  That  in  the  conduct  of 
this  investigatioBf  the  committee  is  directed 
to  cooperate  tar  the  fullest  extent  possible 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  any  ojmer  agency  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  sublet  matter. 

ThyPRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
resolution? 

' There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
''proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 
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The  legislative  clerk  called  the  raR, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered1  to 
their  names :  / 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  very  little  to  say  about  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  much  of  what  I  shall  say  about 
it  was  said  on  yesterday. 

As  a  result  of  the  charges  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  early  last  week  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Williams],  a  promise  was 
made  to  him  and  to  the  Senate  at  that 
time  that  this  matter  would  be  brought 
before  the  Democratic  Policy  Commit¬ 
tee.  That  promise  was  kept.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  Policy  Committee  met  yesterday, 
and  it  unanimously  agreed  to  the  sense 
of  the  resolution,  which  is  now  the  pend¬ 
ing  business. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  There  is 
nothing  for  me  to  say  except  that  we 
have  acted,  we  have  made  a  proposal, 
and  I  hope  we  can  shortly  come  to  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  or  some  other 
resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  stated  the  situation  accurately. 

After  presenting  my  statement  on  the, 
floor  last  week,  I  conferred  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  the  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  apd  I 
told  them  that  under  the  circumstances 

felt  that  the  Senate  had  no  choice  other 
.an  to  proceed  to  reopen  the  9&ker  in¬ 
vestigation,  not  only  as  it  related  to  this 
particular  case  but  also  as  if  related  to 
the  many  other  matters  that  were  left 
hanging,  as  a  result  of  th^r  previously  in¬ 
complete!  investigatior 

The  Senator  from  B^ontana  wished  to 
confer  with \he  Democratic  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  told  hyn  I  would  wait  and 
not  offer  a  resolution  until  after  he  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  I  thought 
it  was  a  reasonable  request  on  his  part. 

I  appreciate  his  taking  this  question 
up  with  hbf  policy  committee. 

While X.  am  glad  that  they  recognize 
the  faotr that  something  roust  be  done,  I 
must y ay  that  I  am  disappointed  in  the 
proposal  that  the  matter  b\ref erred  to 
the  same  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration  which  had  gone  \wer  this 
"case  once  before  and  refused  to  call  wit¬ 
nesses  whom  it  would  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  in  order  to  establish  alKthe 
facts  in  the  case. 

This  is  the  same  committee  which  w3 
alerted  some  time  back  to  the  fact  thatN 
there  was  a  suspicion — at  that  time  only 
a  suspicion — that  there  had  been  an 
overpayment  by  Mr.  McCloskey  on  the 
amount  that  was  actually  due  for  the 
performance  bond;  yet  it  failed  to  act. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Whatever  the  Senator 
has  in  mind,  it  is  certainly  important  to 
the  Senate.  The  majority  leader  has  a 
resolution  which  he  feels  will  be  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  matter,  and  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  a 
substitute.  I  see  no  reason  for  discuss¬ 
ing  a  matter  of  this  magnitude  in  an 
empty  chamber.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bennett 
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Gruening 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hiekenlooper 

Holland 


Moss 
Muiidt 
Mdskie 
ffelson 
./Neuberger 
'  Pastore 


Bible 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Humphrey/ 

Pell 

Brewster 

Inouye  / 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Javits  / 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va. 

Johnstdn 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Ribieoff 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Kprating 

Salinger 

Case 

Jfuchel 

Saltonstall 

Church 

/Lausche 

Scott 

Cooper 

/  Long,  Mo. 

Simpson 

Cotton  / 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Curtis  / 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Dirksen  / 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Dodd  / 

McClellan 

S  tennis 

Dominick 

McGovern 

Symington 

Douglas 

McIntyre 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McNamara 

Tower 

Edmondson 

Mechem 

Walters 

Slender 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

iCrvin 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Fong 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ful  bright 

Morse 

Gore 

Morton 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield], 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
1265,  which  I  am  offering  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  the  so-called  Mansfield 
resolution  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  S.  Res.  278,  Eighty-eighth 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  10,  1964,  is 
amended  by  renumbering  sections  4,  5,  and 
6  as  sections  5,  6,  and  7,  respectively,  and 
by  inserting  after  section  3  a  new  section  4 
as  follows: 

“Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom¬ 
mittee  thereof,  is  authorized  and  directed, 
through  January  31,  1965,  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  and  investigation  with 
respect  to — 

“(1)  all  matters  relating  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium,  or 
any  other  Government  building  or  facility, 
(A)  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
any  such  matter  has  involved  fraud,  misfea¬ 
sance,  malfeasance,  collusion,  mismanage- 
lent,  incompetence,  corrupt  or  unethical 
practices,  waste,  extravagance,  conflicts  of 
interest,  improper  expenditure  of  Govern¬ 
ment  funds,  kickbacks  or  other  improper 
payments  (including  political  contribu¬ 
tions)  , \ax  evasion,  or  any  violation  of  law  or 
other  impropriety  of  any  kind,  on  the  part 
of  or  involving  any  Member  or  former  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  TBenate,  any  officer  or  employee 
or  former  oflrter  or  employee  of  the  Senate, 
any  other  officW  or  employee  or  former  of¬ 
ficer  or  employee  of  the  Government  (in¬ 
cluding  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia),  any  party  to  a  con¬ 
tract  or  subcontract  relating  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  District  of '^Columbia  Stadium  or 
other  Government  builcfong  or  facility,  or  any 
officer,  employee,  or  agenpupf  any  such  party, 
and  (B)  for  the  purpose*,  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  changes  are  required  in  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  relating^o  any  of  the 
foregoing:  and 

“(2)  any  financial  or  business'Viterests  or 
activities,  6r  any  other  activitieV  on  the 
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art  of  or  involving  any  Member  or  former 
M&nber  of  tbe  Senate,  any  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  or  former  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  or  any  other  officer  or  employee  or 
formerSjfficer  or  employee  of  the  Government 
who  is  eVployed  or  was  formerly  employed 
in  either  \f  the  Senate  Office  Buildings  or 
in  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  (A)  whether  any 
such  interests  or  activities  have  involved  any 
violation  of  lawxany  conflict  of  interest,  or 
any  other  impropriety  of  any  kind,  or  have 
reflected  unfavorably  on  the  integrity  of  the 
Senate,  and  (B)  whether  additional  laws, 
rules,  or  regulations  aw)  necessary  or  desir¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  ol  prohibiting  or  re¬ 
stricting  any  such  interests  or  activities.” 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  ’Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yaas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  wereVrdered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  be  brief,  because  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
wishes  to  leave.  I  shall  confine  rat  re¬ 
marks  to  a  few  minutes. 

The  issue  is  simple.  It  is  general 
agreed  by  all  Senators  that  the  investi1 
gation  should  be  reopened.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  it  should  be  done  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  previously  conducted  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  some  of  the  phases  of 
this  operation,  or  whether  it  should  go 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations. 

The  majority  leader  himself,  in  col¬ 
loquy  last  Tuesday,  suggested  that  we 
should  consider  giving  this  investiga¬ 
tion  to  the  Government  Operations  Com¬ 
mittee  since  the  other  committee  had 
completed  its  work  in  this  direction. 

I  agreed  with  him.  This  resolution, 
has,  therefore,  been  drawn  up  with  that 
understanding. 

I  realize  that  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  McClellan]  would  rather  not 
conduct  the  investigation.  I  respect  his 
position;  nevertheless,  knowing  the  Sen¬ 
ator  as  I  do,  if  the  Senate  decides  to 
adopt  the  amendment  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  he  will  hold  the  in¬ 
vestigation  and  pursue  it  to  its  end, 
regardless  of  where  it  may  lead.  In 
fact,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan]  has  made  the  statement 
that  he  would  do  so. 

The  reason  I  believe  it  is  far  more 
appropriate  for  the  Government  Opera¬ 
tions  Committee  to  conduct  the  invests 
gation  is  that  in  the  proposal  we  woi 
only  need  to  amend  the  existing  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Government  Operations  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  committee  is  a  sending 
committee  of  the  Senate  already  set  up 
to  conduct  such  investigation^;  It  has 
a  full  staff.  It  could  proceed/nmediate- 
ly  without  any  further  authorization  or 
the  hiring  of  any  additional  personnel. 
In  fact,  it  could  start  tonmrrow  morning. 

Some  of  the  charge/do  involve  prob¬ 
lems  which  should  b/all  lines  of  reason¬ 
ing  go  before  this  ebmmittee — questions 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  handling  of 
Government  extracts  and  whether 
there  have  been  overpayments  on  those 
contracts  in/order  that  such  overpay¬ 
ments  eoulc^oe  used  as  payoffs  or  as  con¬ 
tributions^)  a  political  party. 

These^-are  rather  serious  suggestions 
and  charges,  and,  therefore,  I  believe 
that  Jme  Senate  must  investigate  them. 


Such  an  investigation  should  certainly 
go  to  a  committee  in  which  the  whole 
country  and  the  Senate  have  the  utmost 
confidence — namely,  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]. 

I  hope  that  this  resolution  will  be 
adopted  and  that  we  can  reopen  this  in¬ 
vestigation  and  pursue  it  in  whatever 
direction  it  may  lead. 

The  issue  is  clear.  It  is  merely  a 
choice  of  how  we  wish  to  proceed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  late  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon  I  spoke  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  briefly. 

I  favor  the  Williams  resolution.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  investigation  should  be 
conducted  by  the  Government  Opera¬ 
tions  Committee. 

I  shall  be  brief.  The  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee,  for  all  practical  purposes,  disbanded 
ms  staff.  Early  in  July,  the  Rules  Com- 
mftee  asked  for  continuing  authority  to 
investigate  wrongdoing.  On  a  yea-and- 
nay  i^e  the  Senate  turned  the  commij 
tee  do\ 

On  another  occasion,  the  Rules  Obm- 
mittee  bright  in  a  disclosure  adf  as  a 
part  of  its  remedy  to  the  situation.  On 
another  yea-and-nay  vote,  the  Senate 
repudiated  the\Jules  Commi/ee  a  sec¬ 
ond  time. 

There  are  six  rSajority/hembers  and 
three  minority  memiberan on  that  com¬ 
mittee.  The  meml\|<5hip  has  not 
changed  since  it  had/Nis  matter  before 
it. 

On  the  issue  as Jfo  whether  to  call  Mr. 
Matthew  McClosj&y,  there  wkre  six  votes 
against  calling^nim  and  thre^votes  for, 
the  same  as/he  vote  on  calling  every 
other  witness  requested  by  the  minority. 

On  two/>llcalls,  the  Senate  expressed 
an  unwillingness  to  approve  whatVhe 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  ai\fl 
Administration  had  done. 

I/ealize  that  this  will  be  an  unpleasant 
ta/re  for  whoever  gets  it.  In  taking  this 
Ssition,  I  am  in  the  peculiar  position  of 
^serving  on  both  committees.  I  want  it 
known  that  in  this  fight  for  a  full  ex¬ 
posure,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  have  stood  firmly  for  a  full  and 
complete  investigation.  They  will  do  a 
good  job  if  the  investigation  goes  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
But  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  has  refused  to 
investigate  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  the  floor, 
I  should  like  very  much  to  speak  on  an¬ 
other  matter.  But  the  Senate  should 
proceed  with  this  vote.  If  it  is  in  order, 
I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  after  the  completion  of  the  rollcall 
on  the  Williams  substitute,  I  may  be  rec¬ 
ognized  and  permitted  to  continue  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  Senator 
mind  waiting  until  the  entire  matter  is 


completed  before  he  goes  into  the  ex¬ 
traneous  matter? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  been  trying  t^ 
obtain  the  floor.  I  have  the  floor  noj 
And  I  could  proceed  if  I  wished. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  /here 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  nor 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Presjaent,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIQER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Wljdt  is  the  re¬ 
quest? 

The  PRESIDING  /OFFICER.  The 
request  is  that  the  JSenator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  CuRTisLmay  be  permitted  to 
yield  the  floor  foi/Che  rollcall  and  then 
be  recognized  afterward  to  speak  on  an¬ 
other  matter. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  does  not 
mean  an  immediate  rollcall.  I  have  no 
objection,  /  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
yields  tl^r  floor  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  y&NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mi/Williams]  has  said  that  this  issue 
is  ^pretty  clearcut.  The  question  is 
lether  it  should  go  to  the  Committee 
5n  Rules  and  Administration  or  the  Com- 
'  mittee  on  Government  Operations. 

Prior  to  meeting  with  the  Democratic 
policy  committee  yesterday,  I  discussed 
various  possibilities  with  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  The  general  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  the  logical  committee 
to  handle  this  matter,  in  view  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  involved,  is  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Therefore,  when  the  Democratic  policy 
committee  met,  the  question  was  raised 
again.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
that  committee  that  a  resolution  direct¬ 
ing  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin¬ 
istration  to  resume  its  investigation  and 
specifically  pinpointing  what  should  be 
done,  should  be  introduced  on  the  basis 
of  the  allegations  made  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams], 

This  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
We  think  that  both  investigations  can 
proceed  simultaneously.  We  believe  that 
yhat  the  FBI  is  able  to  discover  will  be 
L great  help  to  the  committee. 

lerefore,  in  accord  with  the  wishes 
of  t^£  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware^Mr.  Williams],  I  hope  that  we  can 
reach  Itevote  shortly.  And  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  uphold  the  action  taken 
by  the  Democratic  policy  committee, 
vote  for  SeiVte  Resolution  367,  and  vote 
to  defeat  theVmendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  ^nator  from  Delaware  in 
the  nature  of  aVubstitute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMSk  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I,  too,  Mme  that  the  Senate 
can  soon  vote  on  thiV proposal.  I  shall 
not  delay  the  Senate/G>ut  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  if  we  want  to  do  the  job 
right  we  should  turn  it  CT^er  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  which  has  a  staff  Njd  which  is 
equipped  to  do  the  job. 

We  cannot  escape  the  factVhat  the 
particular  incident  which  brought  this 
whole  question  back  into  discussion  to¬ 
day  was  the  question  of  there  having 
been  an  overpayment  by  Mr.  McClosO^y 
on  the  amount  that  was  actually  due 
the  performance  bond.  This  allegation^ 
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HOUSE 

1.  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS.  By  a  vote  of  208  to  103,  psf^sed  with  an 
amendment  H.  R/  12633,  the  supplemental  appropriation  bil\  for  1965 
(pp.  21724-399.  By  a  vote  of  28  to  57,  rejected  an  amendment  by  Rep. 
Jensen  whictf  would  have  reduced  the  appropriation  for  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Program  by  $75  million  (pp.  21736-7).  See  Digest\78  for 
a  summary  table  of  items  of  this  Department.  The  bill  also  includes 
$650,0 0D  for  the  National  Commission  on  Technology,  Automation,  akd 
Economic  Progress,  and  $1,400,000  for  the  Department  of  the  Interic 
for^ater  resources  research. 


2.  PUBLIC  LAW  480.  Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  2687,  to  extend 
the  Public  Law  480  program  (H.  Rept.  1897) (pp.  21756-8).  As  reported 
from  conference,  the  bill  includes  provisions  as  follows:  Extends 
title  I  for  two  years  through  1966  with  an  authorization  of  $2.7 
billion  plus  carryover.  Extends  title  II  for  two  years  with  an  annual 
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authorization  of  $400  million  plus  carryover.  Excludes  from  the  definition 
of  "friendly  nation"  for  the  purposes  of  title  I  programs  any  country  which 
permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry  to  transport  materials  or 
commodities  to  or  from  Cuba.  Authorizes  the  use  of  CCC  funds  up  to  $7.5 
million  per  year  under  title  II  to  purchase  title  I  foreign  currencies  for 
use  on  self-help  activities  designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  need  for 
assistance.  Prohibits  sales  under  Public  Law  480  to  countries  the 
President  finds  to  be  agressors  against  friendly  nations  or  uses  U.  S. 
funds  for  this  purpose.  Redefines  "friendly  nation"  so  as  to  exclude 
from  title  I  programs  any  nation  controlled  by  a  Communist  government. 
Requires  that  foreign  currencies  obtained  from  sales  under  title  I  be 
converted  to  dollars  to  the  extent  consistent  with  purposes  of  the  act. 
Prohibits  payment  by  CCC  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  title  I  shipments 
under  agreements  made  after  Dec.  31,  1964,  except  to  the  extent  of  the 
differential  required  as  a  result  of  cargo  preference  where  the  U.  S.- 
flag  vessel  rate  extends  foreign  vessel  rates.  Requires  that  expenditures 
under  Public  Law  480  be  classified  for  purposes  of  budget  presentation  as 
expenditures  for  international  affairs  and  finance.  Removes  the  ceiling 
on  foreign  currencies  reserved  for  loans  to  private  business  and  provides 
that  such  currency  shall  be  made  available  to  the  maximum  usuable  extent. 
Establishes  an  advisory  committee  to  review  the  status  and  usage  of  foreign 
currencies,  the  maximum  return  from  sales  under  title  I,  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  President,  including  recommendations  for  improving 
the  act  and  its  administration.  Requires  that  no  grant  other  than  for 
military  purposes  or  no  use  other  than  through  the  appropriations  process, 
of  any  repayment  of  principal  or  interest  from  loans  under  title  I,  may 
be  made  unless  each  proposal  is  submitted  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Agriculture  Committees  and  such  committees  are  given  30  days  when  Congress 
is  in  session,  or  60  days  when  Congress  is  not  in  session,  in  which  to 
express  disapproval  of  the  proposal,  and  then  only  if  neither  of  the 
committees  disapproves.  Requires  that  title  I  loans  bear  interest  at 
not  less  than  the  cost  of  funds  to  the  U.  S.  Makes  the  minimum  interest 
rate  provided  by  law  for  Development  Loan  Fund  loans  the  minimum  rate 
for  interest  on  salt'  of  surplus  commodities  for  dollar  credit  under 
Title  IV.  Directs  CCC  to  sell  extra  long  staple  cotton  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  surplus  at  competitive  world  prices. 


3.  ROADS  AND  TRAILS, 
to  develop  plans, 
St.  Louis  to  U 


4.  PERSONNEL  * 
of  collect 
military  personnel . 


assed  as  reported  H.  R.  12289,  t\  establish  a  committee 
r  marking  the  route  traversed  by  L^wis  and  Clark  from 
Pacific  Northwest,  pp.  21722-4 


^ssed  over  without  prejudice  H.  R.  3800,  to  authorize  the  waiver 
c£  certain  erroneous  payments  made  to  certain\civilian  and 
P- 
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Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  with  aiJtendment, 
2155,  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  p^vide 
ities  for  surviving  spouses  without  deduction  from  original  anilities 
Rept.  1896).  p.  21777 


.AND,  Passed  over  without  prejudice  H.  R.  5406,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  States  and  other  public  agencies  in  planning 
for  changes  in  the  use  of  agricultural  land  in  rapidly  expanding  urban  are! 
and  in  other  non-agricultural  use  areas,  p.  21722 
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September  22,  1964.— Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Cooley,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the 

following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  2687] 

bhe  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2687)  to  extend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following;: 

o 

That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(/)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  subsection  ( /) 
the  words  ‘ from  the  government  or  agencies  thereof’  and  further  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection  if)  and  adding  the  following:  “,  and 
which  are  not  less  favorable  than  the  highest  of  exchange  rates  obtainable 
by  any  other  nation.”. 

(2)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

“(g)  require  such  foreign  currencies  to  be  convertible  to  dollars  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  the  effectuation  of  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  but  in 
any  event  to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit  that  portion  of  such  currencies 
made  available  for  payment  of  United  States  obligations  to  be  used  to 
meet  obligations  or  charges  payable  by  the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
agencies  to  the  government  of  the  importing  country  or  any  of  its  agencies.” 

(3)  Section  102(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the.  following:  “The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  finance  ocean 
freight  charges  incurred  pursuant  to  agreements  entered  into  after  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1964,  only  to  the  extent  that  such  charges  are  higher  ( than  would 
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otherwise  be  the  case )  by  reason  of  a  requirement  that  the  commodities 
be  transported  in  United  States  flag  vessels.  Such  agreements  shall 
require  the  balance  of  such  charges  for  transportation  in  United  States 
vessels  to  be  paid  in  dollars  by  the  nations  or  organizations  with  whom 
such  agreements  are  entered  into.” 

(4)  Section  103(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  “In  presenting  his  budget,  the  President  shall  classify 
expenditures  under  this  Act  as  expenditures  for  international  affairs  and 
finance  rather  than  for  agriculture  and  agricultural  resources.” 

(5)  Effective  January  1,  1965,  section  103(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this  title  during  the 
period  beginning  January  1,  1965,  and  ending  December  31,  1966,  which 
will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  a  total  amount  in  excess  of  $2,700,000,000  plus  any  amount  by 
which  agreements  entered  into  in  prior  years  have  called  or  will  call  for 
appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect 
during  such  years:  Provided,  That  agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into 
during  any  calendar  year  of  such  period  which  will  call  for  appropriations 
to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  in  excess  of 
$2,500,000,000.” 

(6)  Section  10  f  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (c) 
the  word  “ military ”  and  inserting  after  the  words  “ common  defense”  the 
words  “including  internal  security” . 

(7)  Section  10 f  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  from  subsection  (e) 
the  words  “not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  currencies  received  pursuant 
to  each  such  agreement  shall  be  available”  and  substituting  “currencies 
shall  also  be  available  to  the  maximum  usable  extent.” 

(8)  Section  10 4  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

“There  is  hereby  established  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  the 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  the  chair¬ 
man  and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Such  Committee  shall 
review  from  time  to  time  the  status  and  usage  of  foreign  currencies  which 
accrue  under  this  title,  and  shall  make  recommendations  to  the  President 
as  to  ways  and  means  of  assuring  to  the  United  States  (1)  the  maximum 
benefit  from  the  use  of  such  currencies,  making  special  reference  to  any 
such  currencies  which  are  excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  United 
States  agencies,  and  (2)  the  maximum  return  from  sales  made  under 
this  title.  Such  Committee  shall  make  such  other  recommendations  for 
improving  this  Act  and  its  administration  as  such  Committee  may  deem 

fit- 

“The  committee  shall  be  consulted  with  respect  to:  (1)  policies  relating 
to  (a)  loans  under  subsections  (e)  and  (g)  hereof,  (b)  the  degree  of  con¬ 
vertibility  to  be  required  under  section  101(g),  and  (c)  the  amount  of 
currency  to  be  reserved  in  sales  agreements  for  loans  to  private  industry 
under  subsection  (e)  hereof:  and  (2)  each  proposal  to  establish  an  interest 
rate  for  dollar  sales  under  title  IV  higher  than  the  minimum  provided 
in  section  403. 

“No  agreement  or  proposal  to  grant  any  foreign  currencies  (except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section),  or  to  use  (except  pursuant  to 
appropriation  Act)  any  principal  or  interest  from  loan  repayments  under 
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this  .section,  .shall  be  entered  into  or  carried  out  until  the  expiration  of 
thirty  clay.s  following  the  date  on  which  such  agreement  or  proposal  is 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  arul 
Forestry  and  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  if  transmitted  while 
Congress  is  in  session,  or  sixty  days  following  the  date  of  transmittal  if 
transmitted  while  Congress  is  not  in  session  and  then  only  if,  between  the 
date  of  transmittal  and  the  expiration  of  such  period  there  has  not  been 
passed  by  either,  of  the  two  Committees  a  resolution  stating  in  substance 
that  that  Committee  does  not  favor  such  agreement  or  proposal.” 

(9)  The  first  proviso  at  the  end  of  section  1  Of  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  colon  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  “  pursuant  to 
agreements  entered  into  on  or  before  December  81,  196 4  and  to  not  less 
than  20  per  centum  in  the  aggregate  of  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue 
pursuant  to  agreements  entered  into  thereafter:” . 

(10)  Section  10  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  “Any  loan  made  under  the  authority  of  this  section  shall 
bear  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  President  may  determine  but  not  less 
than  the  cost  of  funds  to  the  United  States  Treasury,  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  current  average  market  yields  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  having  maturity  comparable  to  the 
maturity  of  such  loans,  unless  the  President  shall  in  specific  instances 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  advisory  committee  herein  established 
designate  a  different  rate.” 

(11)  Section  107  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  “or  (8)  for  the  purpose  only 
of  title  I  any  nation  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by  a  Communist 
government,  or  (4)  for  the  purpose  only  of  title  I  any  nation  which  permits 
ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry  to  transport  to  or  from  Cuba  (excluding 
United  States  installations  in  Cuba)  any  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities,  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime.  Not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  Act,  the  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  dollars 
under  title  IV  with  nations  which  fall  within  the  definition  of 'friendly 
nation’  for  the  purpose  of  that  title.  In  the  case  of  any  such  agreement 
which  would  be  prohibited  by  any  other  Act  but  for  the  foregoing  sentence 
the  maximum  payment  period  shall  be  five  years,  instead  of  twenty  years.” 

“The  President  is  directed  that  no  sales  under  this  Act  shall  be  made 
with  any  country  if  he  finds  such  country  is  (a)  an  aggressor,  in  a  military 
sense,  against  any  country  having  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States,  or  (b)  using  funds,  of  any  sort ,  from  the  United  States  for  purposes 
mimical  to  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States”. 

(12)  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “six 
months”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “year” . 

(18)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  (i)  by  striking  out  “1961” 
and  substituting  “1965” ;  (ii)  by  striking  out,  “1964.”  av/i  substituting 
“1966” ;  (Hi)  by  striking  out  “$800,000,000” ,  and  substituting  “$400,- 
000,000” ;  and  (iv)  by  inserting  after  “charges  for  general  average  con¬ 
tributions  arising  out  of  the  ocean  transport  of  commodities  transferred 
pursuant  hereto”  the  following:  “or  donated  under  said  section  If  6, 
section  808  of  this  Act  or  section  9  of  the  Act  of  September  6,  1958 
(72  Stat.  1790)”.  Clauses  (i),  (ii),  and,  (Hi)  hereof  shall  not  become 
effective  until  January  1,  1965. 

(14)  Section  203  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  third 
sentence  of  said  section  the  following  new  sentence:  “In  addition  to  other 
funds  available  for  such  purposes  under  any  other  Act,  funds  made  avail- 
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able  under  this  title  may  be  used  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $ 7,500,000 
annually  to  purchase  foreign  currencies  accruing  under  title  I  in  order  to 
meet  costs  ( except  the  personnel  and  administrative  costs  of  cooperating 
sponsors,  distributing  agencies,  and  recipient  agencies,  and  the  costs  of 
construction  or  maintenance  of  any  church  owned  or  operated  edifice  or 
any  other  edifices  to  be  used  for  sectarian  purposes )  designed  to  assure  that 
commodities  made  available  under  this  title  or  under  title  III  are  used  to 
carry  out  more  effectively  the  purposes  for  which  such  commodities  are 
made  available  or  to  promote  community  and  other  self-help  activities 
designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  the  need  for  such  assistance:  Provided, 
however,  That  such  funds  shall  be  used  only  to  supplement  and  not 
substitute  for,  funds  normally  available  for  such  purposes  from  other 
non-United  States  Government  sources.” ;  and  by  inserting  after  the  word 
“costs”  in  the  last  sentence  the  words  “or  for  the  purchase  of  foreign 
currencies” . 

(15)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  striking  out 
“  196 If.”  and  inserting  “1966”. 

(16)  Clause  (1)  of  section  304(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  words  “Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics ”  the  words  “or 
the  Communist  regime  in  China” . 

(17)  The  first  sentence  of  section  403  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  “Payment  for  such  commodities  shall  be  in  dollars  with 
interest  at  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  but  not  less  than  the 
minimum  rate  required  by  section  201  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  for  loans  made  under  that  section.” 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  612  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  redesignating  it  as  subsection 
(t)  of  section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and,  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

(2)  By  inserting  after  the  subsection  designation  the  following:  “For 
sale  to  United  States  citizens  as  provided  herein.” ; 

(3)  By  striking  “this  Act”  and  substituting  “ the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961 ,  as  amended.” ; 

(4)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  subsection  to  a  comma  and 
adding  “ except  that  in  the  case  of  any  such  foreign  currencies  acquired 
through  operations  under  title  /  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  United  States  dollars  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  sale  of  such  foreign  currencies  shall  be  deposited  to  the 
account  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  shall  be  treated  as  a 
reimbursement  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  section  105  oj 
this  Act.” 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  in  order  to  encourage  exports  of  extra  long  staple 
cotton  which  is  in  surplus  supply  at  competitive  ivorld  prices,  is  directed 
to  offer  for  sale,  whenever  extra  long  staple  cotton  is  in  surplus  supply, 
any  extra  long  staple  cotton  owned  by  it  (except  stocks  released  from 
the  stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act,  as  amended)  at  prices  not  in  excess  of  the  prices  at 
which  cotton  of  comparable  quality  is  being  offered  by  other  exporting 
countries,  on  condition  that  such  cotton  be  exported  or  that  an  equal 
quantity  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  will  be  exported  within  the  period 
specified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  may  accept  bids  in  excess  of  the  maximum  prices  specified 
herein  but  shall  not  reject  bids  at  such  maximum  prices  unless  a  higher 
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bid  is  received  jor  the  same  cotton.  The  Secretary  oj  Agriculture  shall 
make  a  determination  oj  the  amount,  if  any,  oj  extra  long  staple  cotton 
which  is  in  surplus  supply  jor  the  1964-65  marketing  year  not  later 
than ..  thirty  days  ajter  the  elective  date  oj  this  section  and  jor  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  marketing  year  not  later  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  beginning 
oj  each  such  marketing  year.  Extra,  long  staple  cotton  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  in  surplus  supply  whenever  the  Secretary  oj  Agriculture  determines 
that  the  total  supply  oj  such  cotton  ( under  the  formula  jor  determining 
the  “Total  supply ”  oj  cotton  specified  in  Section  301(b)(16){C)  oj  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  oj  1938,  as  amended,  but  not  including 
cotton  released  jrom  such  stockpile )  is  in  excess  oj  estimated  domestic 
consumption  and  estimated  exports  oj  such  cotton  excluding  estimated 
exports  made  under  the  authority  oj  this  section,  plus  an  allowance  jor 
carryover  equal  to  jijty  per  centum  oj  such  estimated  consumption  and 
exports.  Exports  hereunder  shall  be  excluded  in  making  any  determina¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  national  marketing  quotas  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  oj  1938,  as  amended.  Nothing  herein  shall  preclude 
the  Corporation  jrom  accepting  bids  which  may  be  made  at  higher  than 
world  prices. 

Sec.  4 •  Section  416  oj  the  Agricultural  Act  oj  1949,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  j olio  wing  at  the  end  oj  such  section:  “The  assist¬ 
ance  to  needy  persons  provided  in  ( 4 )  above  shall,  insojar  as  practicable, 
be  directed  toward  community  and  other  selj-help  activities  designed  to 
alleviate  the  causes  oj  the  need  for  such  assistance.” . 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

D.  R.  Matthews, 

Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

Paul  B.  Hague, 

Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  House. 
Allen  J.  Ellen der,^ 

Olin  D.  Johnston, 

Spessard  L.  Holland, 

James  O.  Eastland, 

Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

[  George  D.  Aiken, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper, 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF 

THE  HOUSE 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  bill  S.  2687,  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  conference  report. 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  Senate  bill  and  substituted  the  language  of  H.R.  12298  as  passed 
by  the  House.  Following  are  the  substantive  differences  between  the  / 
House  amendment  and  the  substitute  amendment  agreed  to  by  the  ™ 
conferees : 

(1)  The  House  amendment  provided  for  a  3-year  extension  of 
title  I  with  an  authorization  for  the  3  years  of  $4  billion  plus  carryover. 
The  substitute  will  extend  title  I  for  2  calendar  years  (through  1966) 
with  an  authorization  of  $2.7  billion  plus  carryover. 

(2)  The  House  amendment  extended  title  II  for  3  years  with  an 
annual  authorization  of  $450  million  plus  carryover.  The  substitute 
will  extend  title  II  for  2  years  with  an  annual  authorization  of  $400 
million  plus  carryover. 

(3)  The  House  amendment  prohibited  the  use  of  foreign  currencies 
to  “promote  or  help  promote,  or  increase  production  of  any  farm 
commodity”  exported  from  such  country  during  the  preceding  year 
in  competition  with  U.S.  production.  This  provision  is  omitted  from 
the  conference  substitute. 

(4)  House  amendment  excluded  from  the  definition  of  “fx-iendly 
nation”  for  the  purposes  of  titles  I  and  IV  any  country  which  permits 
ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry  to  transport  materials  or  commodi¬ 
ties  to  or  from  Castro  Cuba.  The  conference  substitute  limits  this 
provision  to  title  I.  It  is  combined  with  other  related  restrictions  in  4 
section  1(11)  of  the  conference  substitute. 

(5)  The  House  amendment  authorized  the  use  of  CCC  funds  under 
title  II  to  purchase  title  I  foreign  courroncies  for  use  on  self-help 
activities  designed  to  allievate  the  causes  of  the  need  for  assistance. 
The  conference  substitute  limits  operations  under  this  provision  to 
$7.5  million  per  year. 

(6)  The  House  amendment  prohibited  use  of  funds  under  “this 
Act”  in  any  country  unless  the  President  finds  that  such  country  is 
not  an  aggressor  and  not  using  U.S.  funds  for  purposes  inimical  to 
the  United  States.  The  conference  substitute  prohibits  sales  under 
Public  Law  480  to  countries  the  President  finds  to  be  such  aggressors 
or  so  xising  U.S.  funds.  This  provision  also  is  consolidated  into  the 
amendment  of  section  107  of  the  act  set  out  in  section  1(11)  of  the 
conference  substitute. 

(7)  The  House  amendment  redefined  “friendly  nation”  to  exclude 
any  nation  controlled  by  a  Communist  government,  whether  or  not 
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controlled  by  the  organization  controlling  the  world  Communist 
movement.  I  he  conference  substitute  limits  this  provision  to  title  I 
sales  tor  foreign  currency. 

Under  the  conference  substitute  sales  for  foreign  currency  will  be 
-  ii t0  C0Vntf/es  which  do  not  come  under  the  new  definition 
ot  friendly  nation  or  which  have  ships  or  airplanes  under  their 
registry  carrying  on  trade  with  Cuba.  The  substitute  will  permit 
dollar  sales  for  credit  of  U.S.  surpluses  under  title  IV  with  only  those 
countries  presently  defined  as  “friendly  nations,”  and  in  the  case  of 
any  country  which  has  not  heretofore  been  eligible  for  such  dollar 
sales,  will  limit  the  credit  period  to  5  years,  hi  the  case  of  Poland 
the  conference  substitute  will  prohibit  the  making  of  any  further  sale 
ol  sui pluses  for  I  olish  currency,  but  will  permit  the  sale  of  surpluses 
tor  dollars  under  credit  extending  up  to  5  years.  The  conference 
substitute  prohibits  sales  of  any  kind  under  Public  Law  480  to  any 
country  which  the  President  determines  to  be  an  aggressor  or  to  be 
using  U.S.  funds  in  a  manner  inimical  to  U.S.  interest.  It  does  not 
in  any  way  enlarge  the  definition  of  “friendly  nations”  and  continues 
all  prohibitions  in  Public  Law  480  against  sales  to  Communist-bloc 
nations. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  the  following  provisions  which 
were  not  in  the  House  amendment: 

(1)  A  requirement  that  foreign  currencies  obtained  from  the  sale 
of  surpluses  from  title  I  be  convertible  to  dollars  to  the  extent  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act.  It  requires  that  there  should  be 
convertibility  to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit  payment  of  U.S. 
obligations  to  the  government  of  the  importing  country  or  any  of  its 
agencies. 

^  (2)  The  conference  substitute  prohibits  the  payment  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  title  I  shipments  under 
agreements  made  after  December  31,  1964,  except  to  the  extent  of  the 
differential  required  as  a  result  of  cargo  preference  where  the  U.S. -flag 
vessel  rate  exceeds  foreign  vessel  rates.  This  provision  further 
requires  that  title  I  agreements  will  require  the  importing  country  to 
pay  the  balance  of  U.S. -flag  vessel  freight  in  dollars.  This  amendment 
will  change  only  the  financing  of  ocean  freight  charges  up  to  the  world 
market  rate.  However,  no  change  is  made  in  the  implementation  of 
the  cargo  preference  laws  and,  except  for  such  financing,  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  may  continue  to  facilitate  commercial  arrange¬ 
ments  for  payment  of  the  full  ocean  freight  charges. 

(3)  The  conference  substitute  requires  expenditures  under  Public 
Law  480  to  be  classified  for  purposes  of  budget  presentation  as  ex¬ 
penditures  for  international  affairs  and  finance. 

(4)  The  conference  substitute  removes  the  ceiling  on  foreign 
currencies  reserved  for  loans  to  private  business  and  provides  that 
such  currency  shall  be  made  available  to  the  maximum  usable  extent. 

(5)  The  conference  substitute  establishes  an  advisory  committee 
to  “review  from  tune  to  time  the  status  and  usage  of  foreign  currencies” 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  President  as  to  ways  and  means  of 
assuring  the  United  States  the  maximum  benefit  from  the  use  of  such 
currencies,  the  maximum  return  from  sales  made  under  title  I,  and 
such  other  recommendations  for  improving  the  act  and  its  adminis¬ 
tration  as  the  committee  may  deem  fit.  The  conference  substitute 
further  requires  that  the  President  shall  consult  the  committee  with 
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respect  to  policies  relating  to  loans,  convertibility,  and  the  amount  of 
currency  to  be  reserved  for  loans  to  private  industry  under  subsection 
104(e).  It  further  requires  consultation  with  the  committee  on  each 
proposal  to  establish  an  interest  rate  for  dollar  sales  under  title  IV 
higher  than  the  minimum  provided  in  the  conference  substitute. 

(6)  The  conference  substitute  requires  that  no  grant  other  than  for 
military  purposes  or  no  use,  other  than  through  the  appropriations 
process,  of  any  repayment  of  principal  or  interest  from  loans  under 
title  I  may  be  made  unless  each  such  proposal  is  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  such 
committees  are  given  30  days  when  Congress  is  in  session,  or  60  days 
when  Congress  is  not  in  session,  in  which  to  express  disapproval  of 
such  proposal,  and  then  only  if  neither  of  these  committees  disapproves. 

(7)  The  conference  substitute  requires  title  I  loans  to  bear  interest 
at  not  less  than  the  cost  of  funds  to  the  United  States.  This  will 
apply  to  all  sales  agreements  under  title  I  entered  into  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  bill  and  must  be  followed  with  respect  to  all 
loans  made  under  such  agreements  unless  the  advisory  committee 
established  in  the  bill  recommends  otherwise  in  specific  cases. 

(8)  The  conference  substitute  amends  section  304  of  the  act  to 
add  nations  controlled  by  Communist  China  to  those  which  title  I  is 
to  assist  friendly  nations  to  be  independent  of  trade  with. 

(9)  The  conference  substitute  makes  the  minimum  interest  rate  pro¬ 
vided  by  law  for  Development  Loan  Fund  loans  the  minimum  rate  for 
interest  on  sales  of  surplus  commodities  for  dollar  credit  under  title  IV. 

(10)  The  conference  substitute  directs  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  sell  extra-long  staple  cotton  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  be  surplus  at  competitive  world  prices.  The 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  make  an  annual  determination  of 
surplus  for  purposes  of  this  provision.  Cotton  exported  under  this 
provision,  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  the  Secretary  estimates 
would  normally  be  exported,  is  not  to  be  counted  as  exports  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  determining  future  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments. 

The  general  effect  of  the  conference  substitute  herewith  reported 
is  to  substantially  expand  congressional  control  over  and  supervision 
and  operation  of  Public  Law  480  and  to  take  numerous  steps  to  assure 
that  the  United  States  receives  the  maximum  possible  benefit  from 
surplus  commodities  exported  under  this  act. 

Several  provisions  of  the  House  bill  are  not  changed  by  the  confer¬ 
ence  substitute. 
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Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

D.  R.  Matthews, 
Charles  B.  Hoevex, 
Paul  B.  Dague, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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ment  agency  authorization,  Higher  Educa- 
_  tion  Facilities  Act,  Vocational  Education 
ct,  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
ct  amendments.  Establishment  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  on  Technology,  Automa- 
tionNand  Economic  Progress,  Library  Services 
Act,  Revenue  Act  of  1964,  Peace  Corps  Ex- 
tenslonVAct,  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  mass 
transit,  Nntipoverty  legislation  (Economic 
Opportun^y  Act  of  1964) ,  Wilderness  Pres¬ 
ervation  System,  and  social  security  amend¬ 
ments  (Hous^  passed,  awaiting  conference 
report) . 

ACCOMPLISH MEltaS  OP  THE  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR  COMMITTEE 

The  Education  an^l  Labor  Committee,  of 
which  this  Congressman  is  a  member,  under 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
has  jurisdiction  over  a  wide  variety  of  educa¬ 
tional  matters,  Includlng  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  of  'UISS;  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act;  Smith-Hughes  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Act;  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1946;  Public  Laws  815  and  874  (81st 
Congress) ;  Freedmen’s  Hospital; Gallaudet 
College;  Howard  University;  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital;  school  construction;  impact  of 
Government  programs  such  as  compulsory 
military  service  on  education;  fine  arts; 
civilian  awards;  education  programs  for  the 
physically  handicapped,  mentally  retarded, 
deaf,  speech-defective,  gifted,  etc;  juvenileV 
delinquency;  youth  programs;  intercultural 
activities;  scholarships  for  underdeveloped 
areas  in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America;  and  all 
other  legislative  proposals  affecting  educa¬ 
tion.  This  committee  has  been  the  most 
active  and  effective  committee  in  the  88th 
Congress.  Fully  40  percent  of  the  major 
legislation  enacted  by  this  Congress  has  been 
studied  and  reported  out  by  this  committee. 

President  Johnson  has  labeled  this  Con¬ 
gress  the  “Education  Congress”  because  of 
its  enactment  of  such  a  large  and  important 
number  of  pieces  of  education  legislation. 
Under  these  measures : 

1.  We  will  help  to  provide  college  class¬ 
rooms  for  several  hundred  thousand  more 
students  who  will  nearly  double  college  en¬ 
rollment  this  decade. 

2.  We  will  help  to  build  25  or  30  new  pub¬ 
lic  community  colleges  every  year. 

3.  We  will  help  to  construct  the  technical 
institutes  that  are  needed  to  close  the  gap 
in  this  crucial  area  of  trained  manpower. 

4.  We  will  help  to  build  graduate  schools 
and  facilities  in  at  least  10  to  20  major  aca¬ 
demic  centers. 

5.  We  will  help  to  improve  the  quality  of 
library  facilities  in  our  own  universities  and 
colleges. 

6.  We  will  increase  the  number  of  medical 
school  graduates,  and  we  will  relieve /the 
growing  shortages  of  physicians  and  dezltists 
and  other  needed  professional  health  per¬ 
sonnel. 

7.  We  will  enable  some  70,000/to  90,000 
additional  students  to  attend  college  each 
year  under  an  expanded  loan  program. 

8.  We  will  modernize  and  e/pand  our  Fed¬ 
eral-State  programs  for  vocational  education 
in  order  to  train  for  the  ^hanging  world  of 
work  the  8  out  of  10  young  people  who  will 
never  obtain  a  college  education. 

9.  We  will  reduce  the  shortage  of  qualified 
personnel  for  the  gaining  and  teaching  of 
mentally  retardecj/ and  other  handicapped 
children. 

10.  We  will  ea^and  our  manpower  develop¬ 
ment  and  training  program  to  meet  the 
growing  prornem  of  untrained,  unemployed 
school  dropouts. 

11.  We/will  expand  programs  for  teaching 
science/and  mathematics  and  foreign  lan¬ 
guage^  while  extending  the  other  valuable 
provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Educa¬ 
tion  Act. 


12.  We  will  provide  public  libraries  for  the 
residents  of  cities  and  counties  all  over  this 
great  country  who  now  either  have  only 
antiquated  library  facilities  or  have  no 
libraries  at  all. 

13.  And  finally,  we  will  continue  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  the 
construction  and  the  maintenance  and  the 
operation  of  schools  that  are  crowded  by  the 
presence  of  children  of  Federal  personnel 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Laws  874  and 
815. 

PRINCIPAL  LEGISLATION  CONSIDERED  BY  THE 
SELECT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 

In  order  to  remove  some  of  the  inequities 
in  the  Federal  impact  education  program 
in  which  millions  of  dollars  go  to  certain 
school  districts  under  the  present  impact 
formula  and  in  other  school  districts,  such 
as  ours,  where  there  is  definitely  Federal 
impact  due  to  the  increased  education  cost 
of  providing  schooling  for  children  of  needy 
families  and  children  of  unemployed  fami¬ 
lies — which  under  the  present  formula  of 
this  impact  aid  legislation  don’t  receive  one 
penny,  I  have  just  introduced  a  bill  which 
will  correct  this  situation.  My  bill,  H.R. 
10159,  will  amend  this  impact  legislation 
(Public  Law  874)  to  recognize  the  Federal 
connection  for  school  district  payment  pur-/ 
poses  of: 

1.  Children  of  school  age  on  whose  behalf 
.parents  are  currently  receiving  payments 
Under  aid  to  dependent  children  welfare  pro¬ 
grams.  / 

2\Children  of  persons  residing  in  .the  local 
school  districts  who  have  exhausted  their 
entitlement  to  unemployment  compensation. 

3.  ChKdren  of  persons  residing  in  the  local 
school  districts  who  received  payments  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  Social  Securitv/Act  for  a  period 
of  6  or  mof^  months  dqnng  the  previous 
fiscal  year 

The  Federal  Ifiovernm&nt  in  the  instances 
of  these  three  new  Categories  proposed  is 
presently  contributuifg  directly  to  the  family 
maintenance  of  thf/shildren  involved.  From 
these  funds  com  eg thXincome  to  provide  the 
food,  the  clothing,  ami  the  shelter  that  is 
provided  by  Federal  in  corse  in  terms  of  wages 
in  the  other  Categories  novi  in  effect.  In  the 
instance  of/the  new  categories,  however,  the 
payment  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  them  to 
contribute  to  the  local  taxes  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  ter  maintain  the  local  sclW>l  systems. 
The  Propriety  of  such  a  support  program  by 
the/Federal  Government  certainly  i\in  keep- 
iijg  with  the  needs  of  our  time.  ItNis  only 
igical,  that  since  the  Federal  Government 
'shares  in  certain  of  the  costs  of  maintain¬ 
ing  such  children,  it  should  recognize  and 
provide  for  the  educational  services  necessa! 
to  enable  a  local  school  district  to  provide 
an  adequate  educational  program  that  will 
assure  all  of  the  children  at  least  a  basic 
education. 

The  very  fact  of  the  Federal  participation 
by  way  of  ADC  grants,  social  security  pay¬ 
ments,  and  prpvisions  for  unemployment 
compensation  is  a  declaration  of  Federal 
purposes.  These  Federal  purposes  are  the 
economic  maintenance  and  the  general  well¬ 
being  of  these  children.  An  extremely  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  ultimate  well-being 
of  these  children  is  their  education.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  consonance  with  this  policy 
that  the  costs  of  educating  these  children  be 
acknowledged  as  involved  with  a  Federal 
purpose. 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
which  I  am  the  chairman,  has  recently  held 
a  number  of  hearings  in  Washington  and  in 
California  on  this  important  bill  and  I  will 
be  scheduling,  in  the  near  future,  a  number 
of  other  hearings  across  the  country  in  order 
to  strengthen  our  position  and  to  study  the 


ways  in  which  we  can  make  certain  tha 
every  eligible  school  district  gets  its  is 
share  of  these  Federal  funds  and  that  these 
funds  really  get  to  the  areas  of  need. . 

POSSIBLE  $1  MILLION  FOR  WESTMORLAND 
COUNTY  SCHOOLS 

Our  school  district,  under  the/provisions 
of  my  bill,  H.R.  10159,  if  enacted  would  be 
entitled  to  payments  for  the  flowing  needy 
children:  (a)  4,800  children  qnder  the  social 
security  provisions,  (b)  5,600  children  under 
the  aid  to  dependent  children  provision,  (c) 
4,600  children  under  the-  unemployed  parent 
provision.  / 

A  total  of  15,000  needy  children  for  whom 
our  educational  agencies  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  annual/Federal  assistance  under 
the  impact  aid  legislation  of  approximately 
$1  million  for,  operation  and  maintenance 
expenses  alone" 

Under  Public  Law  815,  which  covers  assist¬ 
ance  to  school  districts  for  school  construc¬ 
tion,  Westmoreland  County  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
additionally  for  our  school  construction 
programs. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  H.R.  10159 
(Dent)  and  S.  2528  (Morse)  are  identical 
/bills  to  amend  existing  laws. 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
extend  and  broaden  aid  in  the  amount  of 
$330  million  now  being  given  to  certain  privi¬ 
leged  districts  at  the  expense  of  many  needy 
districts,  especially  in  Appalachia. 

These  proposals  by  Senator  Morse  and 
me  will  be  major  issues. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  realistic  approach 
is  being  made  to  help  solve  some  of  the  basic 
financial  problems  of  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 


(Mr.  DENT  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al¬ 
bert)  was  granted  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

[Mr.  DENT’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


VETERANS’  PREFERENCE  FOR  EM¬ 
PLOYEES  OF  AID 

(Mr.  DULSKI  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  wish  to  include  the  following  reso- 
Jution  which  was  adopted  at  the  65th 
lational  convention  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  August 
21  Through  August  28,  1964; 

To  MVfNTAiN  Veterans’  Preference  for  Em¬ 
ployees  of  AID 

Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  88th  Con¬ 
gress  legislation  identified  as  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1964,  which  provides  that 
any  employ  ed'grade  12  or  over  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID)  can  be 
summarily  remoVed  or  “selected  out”  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  Vfivil  Service  and  Veterans’ 
Preference  laws; 

Whereas  the  House\Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  consideredYthis  same  provision 
and  did,  after  due  deliberation  and  consid¬ 
eration  reject  any  language  which  would 
weaken  or  diminish  the  rights  of  veterans 
employed  by  the  Federal  agency  AID;  and 

Whereas  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1964  is  presently  pending  bef&re  the  U.S. 
Senate  which  has  already  voted \o  include 
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the  provision  to  authorize  the  head  of  AID 
necessary  powers  to  arbitrarily  remove  all 
employees  grade  12  or  over:  Now,  therefore 
be  it  \ 

Resowed,  by  the  65th  National  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  That  we  vigorously  oppose  the 
provision  in\the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1964,  which  would  authorize  the  head  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 
to  fire  without  regard  to  the  Veterans’  Pref¬ 
erence  Act  or  civil  service  regulations  any 
and  all  employees  grade  12  or  above,  which 
provision  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  long  stand¬ 
ing  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  policy  to  op¬ 
pose  any  effort  to  weaJlmn  Veterans’  Pref¬ 
erence  Act,  and  use  every\means  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  to  have  this  provision^  knocked  out  of 
this  bill  before  it  is  sent  tb  the  President 
for  his  signature.  \ 


AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  ACT  OP  1954 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
report  on  S.  2687,  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  Act  of  1954  extended. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  and  I  am  not  go¬ 
ing  to  object,  will  the  gentleman  tell  us 
whether  or  not  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
conference  report,  if  it  is  filed  tonight, 
will  be  brought  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  did  not  realize  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  is  here  now.  As  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  if  the  conference  report  can  be 
made  ready  and  filed,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  bring  it  up  tomor¬ 
row.  That  is  my  own  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  feel  certain  that  the 
conference  report  will  be  filed  before 
midnight  tonight  and  we  will  be  ready 
to  bring  it  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  am  glad  to  have 
that  information,  because  I  had  rather 
assumed  with  the  completion  of  two 
small  bills  listed  for  tomorrow  that 
would  probably  conclude  our  business. 
Of  course,  the  conference  report,  I  take 
it,  would  have  precedence  over  the  other 
bills,  but  I  am  glad  to  have  this  infor¬ 
mation  so  that  Members  can  govern 
themselves. 

Do  I  understand  correctly  this  confer¬ 
ence  report  is  in  unanimous  agreement? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  able  to  say 
whether  it  is  or  not,  but  I  am  under  the 
impression  it  is. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  was  not  present 
when  the  conference  report  was  signed. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  it  was,  al¬ 
though  I  stand  subject  to  correction.  I 
have  discussed  it  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  who  was  pres¬ 
ent,  and  there  was  no  indication  of  any 
objection  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
information,  because  that  corroborates 
the  information  I  had.  I  think  it  will  be 
helpful  for  Members  who  are  trying  to 
anticipate  the  program. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  if  he  will  yield  further,  our 
purpose  and  desire  here  is  to  get  it  up 
tomorrow  rather  than  Thursday,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  natural  course  of  events  it 
would  be  brought  up  Thursday  in  any 
event.  We  are  doing  that  to  accommo¬ 
date  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Poage]  is  the  one  who  handled  that 
matter.  I  gave  him  my  proxy  for  the 
conference,  and  I  have  just  returned  to 
the  Chamber  about  5  minutes  ago.  I 
know  before  I  left  to  go  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina  that  we  were  in  almost  complete 
accord,  and  I  am  quite  certain  there  is 
no  controversy  and  will  be  none  if  it  is 
called  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1897) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2687) 
to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following : 

“That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  subsection  (f)  the  words 
‘from  the  government  or  agencies  thereof’ 
and  further  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (f)  and  adding  the  following: 

and  which  are  not  less  favorable  than  the 
highest  of  exchange  rates  obtainable  by  any 
other  nation.’. 

“(2)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

“‘(g)  require  such  foreign  currencies  to 
be  convertible  to  dollars  to  the  extent  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  effectuation  of  the  purpose 
of  this  Act,  but  in  any  event  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  permit  that  portion  of  such 
currencies  made  available  for  payment  of 
United  States  obligations  to  be  used  to  meet 
obligations  or  charges  payable  by  the  United 
States  or  any  of  its  agencies  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  importing  country  or  any  of  its 
agencies.’ 

“(3)  Section  102(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing:  ‘The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  finance  ocean  freight  charges  incurred 
pursuant  to  agreements  entered  into  after 
December  31,  1964,  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  charges  are  higher  (than  would  other¬ 
wise  be  the  case)  by  reason  of  a  require¬ 
ment  that  the  commodities  be  transported 
in  United  States  flag  vessels.  Such  agree¬ 
ments  shall  require  the  balance  of  such 
charges  for  transportation  in  United  States 
vessels  to  be  paid  in  dollars  by  the  nations 
or  organizations  with  whom  such  agreements 
are  entered  into.’ 

“(4)  Section  103(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
‘In  presenting  his  budget,  the  President  shall 
classify  expenditures  under  this  Act  as  ex- 
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penditures  for  international  affairs  and  fi¬ 
nance  rather  than  for  agriculture  and  agri¬ 
cultural  resources.’ 

“(5)  Effective  January  1,  1965,  section  103 
(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“‘(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into 
under  this  title  during  the  period  beginning 
January  1,  1965,  and  ending  December  31, 
1966,  which  will  call  for  appropriations  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
in  a  total  amount  in  excess  of  $2,700,000,000 
plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements  en¬ 
tered  into  in  prior  years  have  called  or  will 
call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts 
less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  years  by 
this  Act  as  in  effect  during  such  years:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  agreements  shall  not  be  entered 
into  during  any  calendar  year  of  such  period 
which  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
amounts  in  excess  of  $2,500,000,000.’ 

“(6)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  the  word 
‘military’  and  inserting  after  the  words  ‘com¬ 
mon  defense’  the  words  ‘including  internal 
security’. 

“(7)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  from  subsection  (e)  the  words 
‘not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  cur¬ 
rencies  received  pursuant  to  each  such  agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  available’  and  substituting 
‘currencies  shall  also  be  available  to  the 
maximum  usable  extent.’ 

“(8)  Section  104  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 

“  ‘There  is  hereby  established  an  advisory 
committee  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  thq 
■House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  Such  Committee  shall  review  from 
time  to  time  the  status  and  usage  of  foreign 
currencies  which  accrue  under  this  title,  and 
shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  to  ways  and  means  of  assuring  to 
the  United  States  (1)  the  maximum  benefit 
from  the  use  of  such  currencies,  making 
special  reference  to  any  such  currencies 
which  are  excess  to  the  normal  requirements 
of  United  States  agencies,  and  (2)  the  maxi¬ 
mum  return  from  sales  made  under  this 
title.  Such  Committee  shall  make  such  other 
recommendations  for  improving  this  Act  and 
its  administration  as  such  Committee  may 
deem  fit. 

“  ‘The  committee  shall  be  consulted  with 
respect  to:  (1)  policies  relating. to  (a)  loans 
under  subsections  (e)  and  (g)  hereof,  (b) 
the  degree  of  convertibility  to  be  required 
under  section  101(g),  and  (c)  the  amount  of 
currency  to  be  reserved  in  sales  agreements 
for  loans  to  private  industry  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (e)  hereof;  and  (2)  each  proposal  to 
establish  an  interest  rate  for  dollar  sales 
under  title  IV  higher  than  the  minimum 
provided  in  section  403. 

“  ‘No  agreement  or  proposal  to  grant  any 
foreign  currencies  (except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section) ,  or  to  use 
(except  pursuant  to  appropriation  Act)  any 
principal  or  interest  from  loan  repayments 
under  this  section,  shall  be  entered  into  or 
carried  out  until  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
following  the  date  on  which  such  agreement 
or  proposal  is  transmitted  by  the  President 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  if  transmitted  while  Congress 
is  in  session,  or  sixty  days  following  the  date 
of  transmittal  if  transmitted  while  Congress 
is  not  in  session  and  then  only  if,  between 
the  date  of  transmittal  and  the  expiration  of 
such  period  there  has  not  been  passed  by 
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either  of  the  two  Committees  a  resolution 
stating  in  substance  that  that  Committee 
does  not  favor  such  agreement  or  proposal.’ 

"(9)  The  first  proviso  at  the  end  of  sec¬ 
tion  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  colon  at  the  end  thereof  and  insert¬ 
ing  ‘pursuant  to  agreements  entered  into  on 
or  before  December  31,  1964  and  to  not  less 
than  20  per  centum  in  the  aggregate  of  the 
foreign  currencies  which  accrue  pursuant  to 
agreements  entered  into  thereafter:’. 

“(10)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
‘Any  loan  made  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  shall  bear  interest  at  such  rate  as  the 
President  may  determine  but  not  less  than 
the  cost  of  funds  to  the  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury,  taking  into  consideration  the  current 
average  market  yields  on  outstanding  mar¬ 
ketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
having  maturity  comparable  to  the  maturity 
of  such  loans,  unless  the  President  shall  in 
specific  instances  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  advisory  committee  herein  established 
designate  a  different  rate.’ 

“(11)  Section  107  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  'or  (3) 
for  the  purpose  only  of  title  I  any  nation  or 
area  dominated  or  controlled  by  a  Commu¬ 
nist  government,  or  (4)  for  the  purpose  only 
of  title  I  any  nation  which  permits  ships  or 
aircraft  under  its  registry  to  transport  to  or 
from  Cuba  (excluding  United  States  instal¬ 
lations  in  Cuba)  any  equipment,  materials, 
or  commodities,  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed 
by  the  Castro  regime.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  Act,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  for  the  sale  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  for  dollars  un¬ 
der  title  IV  with  nations  which  fall  within 
the  definition  of  “friendly  nation”  for  the 
purpose  of  that  title.  In  the  case  of  any 
such  agreement  which  would  be  prohibited 
by  any  other  Act  but  for  the  foregoing  sen¬ 
tence  the  maximum  payment  period  shall  be 
five  years,  instead  of  twenty  years. 

“  ‘The  President  is  directed  that  no  sales 
under  this  Act  shall  be  made  with  any  coun¬ 
try  if  he  finds  such  country  is  (a)  an  aggres¬ 
sor,  in  a  military  sense,  against  any  coun¬ 
try  having  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States,  or  (b)  using  funds,  of  any 
sort,  from  the  United  States  for  purposes 
inimical  to  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States’. 

“(12)  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  ‘six  months’  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  ‘year’. 

“(13)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  ‘1961’  and  substituting 
‘1965’;  (ii)  by  striking  out  ‘1964’  and  sub¬ 
stituting  ‘1966’;  (iii)  by  striking  out  ‘$300,- 
000,000’,  and  substituting  ‘$400,000,000’;  and 
(iv)  by  inserting  after  ‘charges  for  general 
average  contributions  arising  out  of  the 
ocean  transport  of  commodities  transferred 
pursuant  hereto’  the  following:  ‘or  donated 
under  said  section  416,  section  308  of  this 
Act  or  section  9  of  the  Act  of  September  6, 
1958  (72  Stat.  1790)’.  Clauses  (i),  (ii),  and 
(iii)  hereof  shall  not  become  effective  until 
January  1,  1965. 

“(14)  Section  203  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  third  sentence  of  said  sec¬ 
tion  the  following  new  sentence:  ‘In  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  funds  available  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  under  any  other  Act,  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  title  may  be  used  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $7,500,000  annually 
to  purchase  foreign  currencies  accruing 
under  title  I  in  order  to  meet  costs  (except 
the  personnel  and  administrative  costs  of 
cooperating  sponsors,  distributing  agencies, 
and  recipient  agencies,  and  the  costs  of  con¬ 
struction  or  maintenance  of  any  church 
owned  or  operated  edifice  or  any  other  edifices 
to  be  used  for  sectarian  purposes)  designed 
to  assure  that  commodities  made  available 
under  this  title  or  under  title  III  are  used  to 
carry  out  more  effectively  the  purposes  for 


which  such  commodities  are  made  available 
or  to  promote  community  and  other  self-help 
activities  designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of 
the  need  for  such  assistance:  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  such  funds  shall  be  used  only  to 
supplement  and  not  substitute  for  funds 
normally  available  for  such  purposes  from 
other  non-United  States  Government 
sources.’;  and  by  inserting  after  the  word 
‘costs’  in  the  last  sentence  the  words  ‘or  for 
the  purchase  of  foreign  currencies’. 

“(15)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act 
are  amended  by  striking  out  ‘1964’  and  in¬ 
serting  ‘1966’. 

“(16)  Clause  (1)  of  section  304(a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 
‘Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics’  the 
words  ‘or  the  Communist  regime  in  China’. 

“(17)  The  first  sentence  of  section  403  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  ‘Pay¬ 
ment  for  such  commodities  shall  be  in  dol¬ 
lars  with  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  determine  but  not  less  than  the 
minimum  rate  required  by  section  201  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  for  loans 
made  under  that  section.’ 

“Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  612  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  is  amended  (1)  by  redesignating  it  as 
subsection  (t)  of  section  104  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended. 

“(2)  By  inserting  after  the  subsection 
designation  the  following :  ‘For  sale  to  United 
States  citizens  as  provided  herein.’ 

“  (3 )  By  striking  ‘this  Act’  and  substituting 
‘the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended.’; 

“(4)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  subsection  to  a  comma  and  adding  ‘except 
that  in  the  case  of  any  such  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  acquired  through  operations  under  title 
I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the 
United  States  dollars  received  from  the  sale 
of  such  foreign  currencies  shall  be  deposited 
to  the  account  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  shall  be  treated  as  a  reim¬ 
bursement  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
under  section  105  of  this  Act.’ 

“Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  encourage  exports  of  extra 
long  staple  cotton  which  is  in  surplus  supply 
at  competitive  world  prices,  is  directed  to 
offer  for  sale,  whenever  extra  long  staple  cot¬ 
ton  is  in  surplus  supply,  any  extra  long  staple 
cotton  owned  by  it  (except  stocks  released 
from  the  stockpile  established  pursuant  to 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act,  as  amended)  at  prices  not  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  prices  at  which  cotton  of  com¬ 
parable  quality  is  being  offered  by  other  ex¬ 
porting  countries,  on  condition  that  such 
cotton  be  exported  or  that  an  equal  quantity 
of  extra  long  staple  cotton  will  be  exported 
within  the  period  specified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  may  accept  bids  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  prices  specified  herein  but  shall 
not  reject  bids  at  such  maximum  prices  un¬ 
less  a  higher  bid  is  received  for  the  same  cot¬ 
ton.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make 
a  determination  of  the  amount,  if  any,  of 
extra  long  staple  cotton  which  is  in  surplus 
supply  for  the  1964-65  marketing  year  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  and  for  each  succeeding  mar¬ 
keting  year  not  later  than  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  each  such  marketing  year. 
Extra  long  staple  cotton  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  surplus  supply  whenever  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determines  that  the  total  sup¬ 
ply  of  such  cotton  (under  the  formula  for 
determining  the  "Total  supply”  of  cotton 
specified  in  Section  301(b)  (16)  (C)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  but  not  including  cotton  released 
from  such  stockpile)  is  in  excess  of  estimated 
domestic  consumption  and  estimated  exports 
of  such  cotton  excluding  estimated  exports 
made  under  the  authority  of  this  section, 


plus  an  allowance  for  carryover  equal  to  fifty 
per  centum  of  such  estimated  consumption 
and  exports.  Exports  hereunder  shall  be 
excluded  in  making  any  determination  with 
respect  to  national  marketing  quotas  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  Nothing  herein  shall  preclude  the 
Corporation  from  accepting  bids  which  may 
be  made  at  higher  than  world  prices. 

“Sec.  4.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Acs 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  of  such  section :  ‘The 
assistance  to  needy  persons  provided  in  (4) 
above  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  be  direct¬ 
ed  toward  community  and  other  self-help 
activities  designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of 
the  need  for  such  assistance.’.” 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

D.  R.  Matthews, 

Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

Paul  B.  Dague, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Olin  D.  Johnston, 

Spessard  L.  Holland, 

James  O.  Eastland, 

Herman  E.  Talmadce, 

George  D.  Aiken, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  S.  2687,  to  extend  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  accompanying  conference 
report. 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  and 
substitute  the  language  of  H.R.  12298  as 
passed  by  the  House.  Following  are  the 
substantive  differences  between  the  House 
amendment  and  the  substitute  amendment 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 

1.  The  House  amendment  provided  for  a 
3-year  extension  of  title  I  with  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  3  years  of  $4  billion  plus  carry¬ 
over.  The  substitute  will  extend  title  I  for 
2  calendar  years  (through  1966)  with  an  au¬ 
thorization  of  $2.7  billion  plus  carryover. 

2.  The  House  amendment  extended  title  II 
for  3  years  with  an  annual  authorization  of 
$450  million  plus  carryover.  The  substitute 
will  extend  title  n  for  2  years  with  an  annual 
authorization  of  $400  million  plus  carryover. 

3.  The  House  amendment  prohibited  the 
use  of  foreign  currencies  to  “promote  or  help 
promote,  or  increase  production  of  any  farm 
commodity”  exported  from  such  country 
during  the  preceding  year  in  competition 
with  U.S.  production.  This  provision  is 
omitted  from  the  conference  substitute. 

4.  House  amendment  excluded  from  the 
definition  of  "friendly  nation”  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  titles  I  and  IV  any  country  which 
permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry 
to  transport  materials  or  commodities  to  or 
from  Castro  Cuba.  The  conference  substi¬ 
tute  limits  this  provision  to  title  I.  It  is 
combined  with  other  related  restrictions  in 
section  1(11)  of  the  conference  substitute. 

5.  The  House  amendment  authorized  the 
use  of  CCC  funds  under  title  II  to  purchase 
title  I  foreign  currencies  for  use  on  self-help 
activities  designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of 
the  need  for  assistance.  The  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  limits  operations  under  this  provision 
to  $7.5  million  per  year. 

6.  The  House  amendment  prohibited  use 
of  funds  under  "this  act”  in  any  country 
unless  the  President  finds  that  such  country 
is  not  an  aggressor  and  not  using  U.S.  funds 
for  purposes  inimical  to  the  United  States. 
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The  conference  substitute  prohibits  sales 
under  Public  Law  480  to  countries  the  Presi¬ 
dent  finds  to  be  such  aggressors  or  so  using 
U.S.  funds.  This  provision  also  is  consoli¬ 
dated  into  the  amendment  of  section  107  of 
the  act  set  out  in  section  1(11)  of  the  con¬ 
ference  substitute. 

7.  The  House  amendment  redefined 
“friendly  nation”  to  exclude  any  nation  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  Communist  government,  whether 
or  not  controlled  by  the  organization  con¬ 
trolling  the  world  Communist  movement. 
The  conference  substitute  limits  this  provi¬ 
sion  to  title  X  sales  for  foreign  currency. 

Under  the  conference  substitute  sales  for 
foreign  currency  will  be  prohibited  to  coun¬ 
tries  which  do  not  come  under  the  new 
definition  of  “friendly  nation”  or  which  have 
ships  or  airplanes  under  their  registry  car¬ 
rying  on  trade  with  Cuba.  The  substitute 
will  permit  dollar  sales  for  credit  of  U.S.  sur¬ 
pluses  under  title  IV  with  only  those  coun¬ 
tries  presently  defined  as  “friendly  nations,” 
and  in  the  case  of  any  country  which  has 
not  heretofore  been  eligible  for  such  dollar 
sales,  will  limit  the  credit  period  to  5  years. 
In  the  case  of  Poland,  the  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  will  prohibit  the  making  of  any  fur¬ 
ther  sale  of  surpluses  for  Polish  currency, 
but  will  permit  the  sale  of  surpluses  for 
dollars  under  credit  extending  up  to  5  years. 
The  conference  substitute  prohibits  sales 
of  any  kind  under  Public  Law  480  to  any 
country  which  the  President  determines  to 
be  an  aggressor  or  to  be  using  U.S.  funds  in 
a  manner  inimical  to  U.S.  interest.  It  does 
not  in  any  way  enlarge  the  definition  of 
“friendly  nations”  and  continues  all  prohi¬ 
bitions  in  Public  Law  480  against  sales  to 
Communist  bloc  nations. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  provisions  which  were  not  in  the 
House  amendment: 

1.  A  requirement  that  foreign  currencies 
obtained  from  the  sale  of  surpluses  from 
title  I  be  convertible  to  dollars  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act.  It 
requires  that  there  should  be  convertibility 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit  payment 
of  U.S.  obligations  to  the  Government  of 
the  importing  country  or  any  of  its  agencies. 

2.  The  conference  substitute  prohibits  the 
payment  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
of  ocean  freight  charges  on  title  I  shipments 
under  agreements  made  after  December  31, 
1964,  except  to  the  extent  of  the  differential 
required  as  a  result  of  cargo  preference  where 
the  UH.-flag  vessel  rate  exceeds  foreign  vessel 
rates.  This  provision  further  requires  that 
title  I  agreements  will  require  the  import¬ 
ing  country  to  pay  the  balance  of  U.S.-flag 
vessel  freight  in  dollars.  This  amendment 
will  change  only  the  financing  of  ocean 
freight  charges  up  to  the  world  market  rate. 
However,  no  change  is  made  in  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  cargo  preference  laws  and, 
except  for  such  financing,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  continue  to  facilitate 
commercial  arrangements  for  payment  of  the 
full  ocean  freight  charges. 

3.  The  conference  substitute  requires  ex¬ 
penditures  under  Public  Law  480  to  be  classi¬ 
fied  for  purposes  of  budget  presentation  as 
expenditures  for  international  affairs  and 
finance. 

4.  The  conference  substitute  removes  the 
ceiling  on  foreign  currencies  reserved  for 
loans  to  private  business  and  provides  that 
such  currency  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  maximum  usable  extent. 

6.  The  conference  substitute  establishes 
an  advisory  committee  to  “review  from  time 
to  time  the  status  and  usage  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies”  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  as  to  ways  and  means  of  assuring 
the  United  States  the  maximum  benefit  from 
the  use  of  such  currencies,  the  maximum 
return  from  sales  made  under  title  I,  and 
such  other  recommendations  for  improving 
the  act  and  its  administration  as  the  com¬ 
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mittee  may  deem  fit.  The  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  further  requires  that  the  President 
shall  consult  the  committee  with  respect  to 
policies  relating  to  loans,  convertibility,  and 
the  amount  of  currency  to  be  reserved  for 
loans  to  private  industry  under  subsection 
104(e).  It  further  requires  consultation 
with  the  committee  on  each  proposal  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  interest  rate  for  dollar  sales  under 
title  IV  higher  than  the  minimum  provided 
in  the  conference  substitute. 

6.  The  conference  substitute  requires  that 
no  grant  other  than  for  military  purposes 
or  no  use  other  than  through  the  appropri¬ 
ations  process,  of  any  repayment  of  principal 
or  interest  from  loans  under  title  I  may  be 
made  unless  each  such  proposal  is  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  such  committees  are  given  30  days  when 
Congress  is  in  session,  or  60  days  when  Con¬ 
gress  is  not  in  session,  in  which  to  express 
disapproval  of  such  proposal,  and  then  only 
if  neither  of  these  committees  disapproves. 

7.  The  conference  substitute  requires  title 
I  loans  to  bear  interest  at  not  less  than  the 
cost  of  funds  to  the  United  States.  This  will 
apply  to  all  sales  agreements  under  title  I 
entered  into  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
bill  and  must  be  followed  with  respect  to 
all  loans  made  under  such  agreements  unless 
the  advisory  committee  established  in  the 
bill  recommends  otherwise  in  specific  cases. 

8.  The  conference  substitute  amends  sec¬ 
tion  304  of  the  act  to  add  nations  controlled 
by  communist  China  to  those  which  title  I 
is  to  assist  friendly  nations  to  be  independ¬ 
ent  of  trade  with. 

9.  The  conference  substitute  makes  the 
minimum  interest  rate  provided  by  law  for 
Development  Loan  Fund  loans  the  minimum 
rate  for  interest  on  sales  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities  for  dollar  credit  under  title  IV. 

10.  The  conference  substitute  directs  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  sell  extra 
long  staple  cotton  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  be  surplus  at  com¬ 
petitive  world  prices.  The  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  make  an  annual  determina¬ 
tion  of  surplus  for  purposes  of  this  provi¬ 
sion.  Cotton  exported  under  this  provision, 
in  excess  of  the  amount  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  estimates  would  normally  be  exported, 
is  not  to  be  counted  as  exports  for  purposes 
of  determining  future  marketing  quotas  and 
acreage  allotments. 

The  general  effect  of  the  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  herewith  reported  is  to  substantially 
expand  congressional  control  over  and 
supervision  and  operation  of  Public  Law  480 
and  to  take  numerous  steps  to  assure  that 
the  United  States  receives  the  maximum 
possible  benefit  from  surplus  commodities 
exported  under  this  act. 

Several  provisions'  of  the  House  bill  are 
not  changed  by  the  conference  substitute. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

D.  R.  Matthews, 

Chas.  B.  Hoeven, 

Paul  B.  Dague, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


THE  53D  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
INTER-PARLIAMENTARY  UNION 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  St.  George]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
am  enjoined  to  do  under  the  rules  of  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Union,  it  is  now 
time  to  report  on  the  last  conference  held 
in  Copenhagen  from  August  20  to  August 
28,  1964.  As  president  of  the  U.S.  na¬ 
tional  group  of  this  Congress,  I  am  com¬ 


ing  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  what 
transpired  then. 

REPORT  OF  THE  U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  THE  53^ 

CONFERENCE  OF  THE  INTER-PARLIAMENT^Y 

UNION,  HELD  IN  COPENHAGEN,  DENMARx/u- 

GUST  20-28,  1964  / 

The  53d  Conference  of  the  Intar-Par¬ 
liamentary  Union  met  in  Copanhagen, 
Denmark,  from  August  20  to  28f  1964.  It 
was  the  75th  anniversary  of/the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Union  and  the  finsf  time  it  had 
met  in  Copenhagen  sinc^«923.  On  this 
occasion  of  the  75th  anniversary,  the 
elected  representative^^  the  9  countries 
which,  in  1889,  camp  together  to  form 
the  Union,  addressee  the  following  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  75  national  groups  of  the 
Union:  / 

The  53d  Interparliamentary  Conference, 
Copenhagen  1964 

A  MESSAGE  Olf  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  75TH  AN- 

NIVERSARp  OF  THE  INTER-PARLIAMENTARY 

UNION  / 

The  Elected  representatives  of  the  nine 
count/es  which,  in  1889,  came  together  to 
form/the  Inter -Parliamentary  Union, 

Me  happy  to  be  able  to  celebrate  together 
tire  75th  anniversary  of  this  event  in  the  cap- 
^ral  of  Denmark,  whose  Parliament  was  rep¬ 
resented  in  Paris  at  the  first  Inter-Parliamen¬ 
tary  Conference  together  with  those  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Belgium,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Hungary,  Italy,  Liberia,  and 
Spain, 

Have  unanimously  decided  to  address  the 
following  message  to  the  national  groups  of 
the  Union: 

“For  three-quarters  of  a  century,  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Union,  which  by  reason  of  the 
upheavals  caused  by  two  world  wars  has 
passed  through  some  difficult  periods,  has 
nevertheless  pursued  its  endeavors  for  peace 
and  understanding  among  peoples  with  un¬ 
swerving  fidelity  to  the  ideals  of  its  founders 
as  well  as  with  an  exemplary  continuity  of 
principle  and  direction. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  anniversary,  grate¬ 
ful  homage  must  be  paid  to  those  two  states¬ 
men,  Sir  Randal  Cremer,  of  Great  Britain, 
and  Mr.  Frederic  Passy,  of  France,  who  first 
•onceived  the  Union,  as  well  as  to  those 
Presidents  and  Secretaries  General  whose 
devotion  has  insured  its  continuous  ad¬ 
vancement. 

“The  9  founding  countries  have  now 
grown  to  75,  and  it  is  significant  that  one 
of  the  first  concerns  of  peoples  who  achieve 
Independence  is  to  demonstrate  their  at- 
\achment  to  democracy  and  to  representative 
institutions  by  seeking  admission  to  the 
Union  which  offers  them  and  all  its  mem- 
bersNa  forum  from  which,  speaking  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom,  reciprocal  tolerance 
and  friendship,  their  voice  can  be  heard 
throughout  the  world. 

“In  the  sourse  of  years,  the  ideals  of  the 
Union  have\influenced  the  policy  of  gov¬ 
ernments  in  a.  practical  manner,  and  some 
of  the  initial  objectives  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  have  been  \chieved,  particularly  with 
Regard  to  the  settmg  up  of  a  universal  org¬ 
anization  of  states, Nflrst  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  and  today  the  Vnited  Nations. 

“Similarly,  the  ideal\of  settling  interna¬ 
tional  disputes  by  all  peaceful  means — in¬ 
cluding  arbitration  which,  from  its  early 
days,  the  Union  has  constantly  advocated — 
is  today  accepted  by  all  countries. 

“It  has  to  be  recognized,  however,  that 
in  spite  of  all  efforts,  peace  is  not  yet  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  firm  basis  and  that  uae  of  foroe 
has  not  been  eliminated  in  international 
relations.  Further,  in  face  of  the  inewasing 
power  exercised  by  governments  and\their 
administrative  services,  many  Parliaments 
have  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  full  pre¬ 
rogatives.  \ 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  agreed  to  confei^nce  report  onN?ublic  Law  480;  Sen.  Fulbright 
moved  to  refer  report  to  Foreign  Relations  Committed*  Both  Houses  received  from 
President  report  on  trade  agreements  program. 
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SENATE 


1.  PUBLIC  LAW  480,  Debated  the  conference  report  on  S.  2687,  to  extend  the 

Public  Law  480  program  (pp.  21842,  21873-78).  Sen.  Fulbright  objected  to 
certain  provisions  of  the  bill  as  reported  from  conference  and  made  a  motion 
that  the  conference  report  be  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
hearings  and  study.  Agreed  to  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  to  vote  oh  the 
Fulbright  motion  on  Thurs. ,  Sept.  24.  (pp.  21873-78) 

2.  FOREIC  AID.  Continued  debate  on  reapportionment  amendments  to  H.  R. 
the  i f  eign  aid  authorization  bill  pp.  21863-69,  21872-3 

Sen.  Sparkman  commended  the  program  under  the  Alliance  for  Progres 
a  /a.  the  underprivileged  in  Latin  America  in  the  construction  of  housing 
iserted  a  report  from  AID  reviewing  the  program,  pp.  21878-80 


-2- 


v3.  FOOD  ADDITIVES.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  reported  without 
amendment  H.  R.  12033,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  permit  until 
Dec.  31,  1965,  under  certain  conditions,  the  continued  use  of  certain 
food  additives  and  pesticide  chemicals  which  were  in  commercial  use  before 
J^n.  1,  1958,  but  which  have  not  been  cleared  for  use  under  the  Fedeial^ 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (S.  Kept.  1593).  p.  21836 


4.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS ;  IMPORTS.  The  "Daily  Digest”  states  that  the  Finance/Comraittee 


tabled  R*  10170,  to  continue  until  the  close  of  June  30,  1965ythe  existing 
exempt  iotNfrom  duty  enjoyed  by  returning  residents  arriving  fron/  the  Virgin 


Islands. 


D786 


5.  TARIFFS.  The  finance  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not/actually  report) 
with  amendment s\H.  R.  12253,  to  amend  certain  tariff  schedules.  The  Daily 
Digest”  states  that  the  bill  was  amended  to  increase  the/duty  on  wool  fabrics 
made  of  a  blend  ofSreclaimed  wool  and  ramie  or  flax  anjz  to  clarify  the  duty¬ 
free  status  of  certalja  farm  equipment,  pp.  D785-6 


6.  TRADE  AGREEMENTS.  Both\ouses  received  from  the  Pj 


_ _  ^  _  _ _ _ _ _  jsident  the  annual  report 

on  the  operation  of  the  l^ade  agreements  program/  The  President  stated  that  V 
in  1963  U.  S.  farm  export s\rose  to  an  all-time /record  to  $5.6  billion  and  that 
total  U.  S.  exports  reachedNa  new  high  of  $2^3  billion,  $5.1  billion  more  than 
our  imports.  (H.  Doc.  366)  \p.  21835,  219j 


7.  CONGRESSIONAL  PROCEDURE.  Sen.  ClWk  inse/ted  his  proposed  comprehensive  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  Senate  rules,  pp.  21880-95 


8.  PUBLIC  LAW  480.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  2687,  to  extend  the 
Public  Law  480  program.  (See  Digest  182  for  a  summary  of  provisions.) 
pp.  21923-28 


9.  LANDS.  By  a  vote  of  180  to/ll8,  passed  as  reported  H.  R.  1096,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  withS^isc.  in  the  designation 
and  administration  of  t J&e  Ice  Age  National  Scient 


.sc .  in  the  designation 
.fic  Reserve,  pp.  21928-38  { 


10.  PERSONNEL;  PAY.  Con/urred  in  Senate  amendments  to  ftv  R.  5932,  to  amend  the 
Government  Employees  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1964  so  a s\to  authorize  that  the 
pay  increases  pi/vided  for  be  made  retroactively  effective  in  the  case  o 
employees  whos/e  pay  is  established  through  administrative  action.  This  b 
will  now  be  9/nt  to  the  president,  p.  21939 


11.  FARM  LABOR. /Rep.  Teague,  Calif.,  inserted  an  article  pointiniyout  that  with 
the  termination  of  the  bracero  program  the  Mexican  farmers  wili^  have  a  big 
advantages  over  California  farmers  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  stra* 


jerries, 


tomatoes,  and  cantaloupes  will  be  grown  in  Mexico  rather  than  in  \alifornia. 


pp, 


L950-1 


PR|tE-WAGE  CONTROL.  Rep.  Curtis  criticized  the  administration's  "guide 
ipproach  to  price-wage  control,  p.  21950 


,ines' 


IX 


WATER  RESOURCES.  Rep.  Schwengle  inserted  a  speech  outlining  a  program  for 
the  underground  storage  of  water  "to  prevent  tremendous  evaporation  losses 
and  to  aid  in  the  furtherance  of  comprehensive  flood  control  programs.” 
21951-4 


pp. 
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Court  has  been  wrong.  However,  we 
have  never  before  had  a  decision  of  the 
t^ourt  which  in  effect  changed  our  form 
of\govemment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  en¬ 
tirely^  correct.  That  decision  will  have 
a  mork  far-reaching  effect  than  any  de¬ 
cision  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  ever  niade,  I  believe,  with  the  possi¬ 
ble  exception  of  one. 


EXTENSION  OP  AGRICULTURAL 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954— CON¬ 
FERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2687)  to  extend  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  September  22,  1964,  pp. 
21756-21757,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  has  already  adopted  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  Judging  by  the  calendar, 
it  would  appear  that  we  should  have 
taken  up  the  conference  report  first. 
However,  the  House  had  a  quorum,  and 
it  was  thought  that  it  would  act  on  the 
conference  report.  It  has  acted  upon  it 
already.  The  report  was  signed  by  all 
the  conferees,  both  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate.  I  call  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  fact  that  although  the 
House  had  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  had  written  a  new  bill  in  the 
House,  practically  all  of  the  Senate  bill 
was  put  back  and  agreed  to  in  the  con¬ 
ference  committee,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
explanation  of  the  conference  report.  It 
was  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate.  It 
shows  how  we  came  out  in  the  con¬ 
ference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Disposition  by  Conference  Substitute  of 

Differences  Between  Senate  and  House 

Versions  of  S.  2687 

1.  Senate  bill  required  title  I  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  to  be  convertible  to  dollars  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
Retained  in  proposed  conference  substitute. 

2.  Senate  bill  prohibited  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  from  financing  ocean  freight 
charges  on  title  I  shipments,  except  to  the 
extent  of  the  differential  required  as  a  result 
of  cargo  preference  where  the  U.S.-flag  vessel 
rate  exceeds  foreign  vessel  rates.  Retained 
in  substitute,  which  further  provides  that 
titl  I  agreements  rquire  the  importing  coun¬ 
try  to  pay  the  balance  of  U.S.-flag  vessel 


freight  in  dollars,  and  makes  the  provision 
effective  beginning  with  agreements  entered 
into  after  December  31,  1964. 

3.  Senate  bill  required  expenditures  under 
the  act  to  be  classified  in  the  budget  as  ex¬ 
penditures  for  international  affairs  and  fi¬ 
nance.  Retained  in  substitute. 

4.  Senate  bill  extended  title  I  for  2  years 
with  $2.7  billion  (plus  carryover)  authoriza¬ 
tion.  House  amendment  extended  for  3 
years  with  $4  billion  (plus  carryover)  au¬ 
thorization.  Conference  substitute  retains 
Senate  provision. 

5.  Senate  bill  removed  25-percent  ceiling 
on  Cooley  loan  funds.  Retained  in  sub¬ 
stitute. 

6.  Senate  bill  subjected  all  grants  under 
section  104  of  the  act,  and  all  uses  of  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest  paid  on  loans  made  under 
title  I,  to  the  appropriation  process.  In  lieu 
of  this  provision  the  conference  substitute 
provides  for  an  advisory  committee,  and  pro¬ 
hibits  any  grants  (except  for  military  assist¬ 
ance),  or  use  of  loan  principal  and  interest 
payments,  until  after  30  days  if  Congress  is 
in  session  (60  days  if  it  is  not)  following 
transmittal  to  the  Senate  and  House  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Agriculture,  and  then  only  if 
neither  of  those  committees  disapproves. 

7.  House  amendment  prohibited  use  of 
foreign  currencies  to  promote  production  of 
any  farm  commodity  which  has  been  ex¬ 
ported  “from  such  country”  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  in  competition  with  U.S.  pro¬ 
duction.  Omitted  from  conference  Substi¬ 
tute. 

8.  House  amendment  increased  the  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  title  I  foreign  currencies 
subject  to  the  appropritaion  process  to  20 
percent  (from  10  percent),  subject  to  Presi¬ 
dential  waiver.  Retained  in  conference  sub¬ 
stitute. 

9.  House  amendment  excluded  from  defi¬ 
nition  of  “friendly  nation”  for  the  purposes 
of  titles  I  and  IV  any  country  which  per¬ 
mits  its  ships  or  aircraft  to  transport  mate¬ 
rials  to  or  from  Castro  Cuba.  Conference 
substitute  limits  this  provision  to  title  I, 
specifically  permitting  title  IV  sales  for  dol¬ 
lars  to  such  countries.  If  but  for  such  per¬ 
mission  title  IV  sales  to  such  country  would 
be  prohibited  by  the  Battle  Act  or  other  leg¬ 
islation,  the  title  IV  credit  would  be  limited 
to  not  more  than  5  years. 

10.  Senate  bill  prohibited  restrictions  on 
U.S.  use  of  foreign  currencies  reserved  for 
U.S.  use,  required  such  currencies  to  be  legal 
tender  or  convertible  to  legal  tender  to  pay 
U.S.  obligations  to  the  host  government,  and 
required  title  I  loans  to  bear  interest  at  not 
less  than  the  cost  of  funds  to  the  United 
States.  Conference  substitute  retains  the 
minimum  interest  provision,  but  permits  the 
President  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
advisory  committee  to  fix  a  lower  rate.  The 
convertibility  of  U.S.  use  currencies  to  pay 
obligations  to  the  host  country  is  covered 
by  the  provision  dealing  with  convertibility 
(sec.  1(2) ) . 

11.  Senate  bill  extended  title  II  for  2  years 
with  annual  authorization  of  $375  million 
(plus  carryover) .  House  amendment  ex¬ 
tended  title  II  for  3  years,  with  annual  au¬ 
thorization  of  $450  million  (plus  carryover). 
Senate  bill  also  provided  effective  date  to 
prevent  lapse  in  title  II.  Conference  sub¬ 
stitute  extends  for  2  years  with  annual  au¬ 
thorization  of  $400  million  (plus  carryover) . 
Retains  Senate  effective  date. 

12.  House  amendment  authorized  use  of 
CCC  funds  under  title  II  to  purchase  title  I 
foreign  currencies  for  self-help  activities 
designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  the  need 
for  assistance.  Conference  substitute  limits 
this  provision  to  $7.5  million  per  year. 

13.  House  amendment  prohibited  use  of 
funds  under  “this  act”  in  certain  aggressor 
countries,  and  in  countries  using  U.S.  funds 
for  purposes  inimical  to  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Conference  substitute  prohibits  sales  under 
Public  Law  480  to  countries  the  President 


finds  to  be  such  aggressors  or  so  using  U.S. 
funds. 

14.  House  amendment  redefined  “friendly 
nation”  to  exclude  any  nation  controlled  by 
a  Communist  government,  even  though  not 
controlled  by  the  organization  controlling 
the  world  Communist  movement.  Confer¬ 
ence  substitute  limits  this  provision  to  title 
I,  permitting  title  IV  sales  for  dollars  to  such 
countries.  If  but  for  such  permission  title 
IV  sales  would  be  prohibited  by  the  Battle 
Act  or  other  law,  the  title  IV  credit  would  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  5  years. 

15.  Senate  bill  amended  section  304  to  add 
nations  controlled  by  Communist  China  to 
those  which  title  I  is  to  assist  friendly  na¬ 
tions  to  be  independent  of  trade  with.  Re¬ 
tained  in  conference  substitute. 

16.  Senate  bill  made  the  cost  of  funds  to 
the  Treasury  the  minimum,  rather  than 
maximum,  interest  rate  under  title  IV.  Con¬ 
ference  substitute  makes  the  minimum  rate 
provided  for  Development  Fund  loans  the 
minimum  rate  for  title  IV  loans. 

17.  Senate  bill  requires  CCC  to  make  extra 
long  staple  cotton  available  for  export  at  not 
more  than  world  prices  as  long  as  it  is  in  sur¬ 
plus.  Conference  substitute  retains  this  pro¬ 
vision  in  revised  form,  providing  that  ex¬ 
ports  under  this  provision  shall  be  excluded 
in  computing  marketing  quotas. 

18.  House  amendment  permitted  food  com¬ 
modities  donated  under  clause  (4)  of  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  be  used 
for  community  and  other  self-help  activities 
designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  the  need 
for  assistance.  Retained  in  conference  sub¬ 
stitute. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate  without 
a  yea  and  nay  vote.  The  Senate  should 
be  well  pleased  with  the  outcome  in  con¬ 
ference  on  the  bill.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  wishes  to  be 
heard  on  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  regard  to  the 
definition  of  a  friendly  country,  was  this 
a  matter  which  was  considered  by  the 
Senate  committee,  or  was  this  provision 
put  in  the  bill  on  the  House  floor,  and  not 
by  the  House  committee? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  was  added  to  the 
bill  on  the  House  floor.  It  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Were  any  hearings 
held  in  the  Senate  committee  on  this  pro¬ 
vision,  which  in  effect  would  prohibit  the 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Poland  for  foreign  currency? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  were  no  hear¬ 
ings  on  it.  It  was  not  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No  testimony  was 
taken  from  any  State  Department  rep¬ 
resentatives? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Nor  did  the  House 
hold  any  hearings  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  House  did  not 
hold  any  hearings  on  it,  either  to  my 
knowledge.  It  was  proposed  and  dis¬ 
cussed  on  the  floor.  My  understanding 
is  that  no  hearings  were  held  on  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing,  also — and  I  wish  to  make  the 
Record  clear  on  this  points — that  the 
amendment  was  offered  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Findley  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  it  was  not  considered  in  committee 
in  the  House. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is 

correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  had  no  opportunity  to  present  any 
of  its  views  with  regard  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is 

correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  had  no  opportu¬ 
nity  to  present  testimony  before  either 
committee.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is 

correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  a  very  un¬ 
fortunate  procedure.  This  bill  deals 

primarily  with  agricultural  commodities 
and  the  disposal  of  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities.  But  it  is  legislating  in  a  very  sen¬ 
sitive  and  important  field  in  connection 
with  our  foreign  relations  in  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope,  particularly  with  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland. 

Last  year  we  held  long  hearings  on  the 
most-favored-nation  clause  and  had  long 
debate  on  it  in  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
committee  and  the  Senate  itself,  and  the 
House  also,  after  thorough  discussion, 
voted  to  repeal  the  previous  action  of 
Congress,  which  had  been  taken  in  the 
trade  bill. 

Again  the  subject  of  our  relations  with 
Eastern  Europe  comes  up  in  a  bill  which 
neither  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  nor  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  or  even  the 
State  Department,  has  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  consider. 

It  seems  to  be  very  imprudent  that  this 
kind  of  action  should  be  taken,  because 
it  has  a  direct,  and,  I  believe,  a  very 
serious,  effect  upon  our  foreign  relations. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  matter  of  power. 
If  the  Senate  wishes  to  act,  it  may  act, 
but  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  wise  proce¬ 
dure  to  follow.  We  should  not  pass  on 
this  matter  without  thorough  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  committees  that  have  juris¬ 
diction  over  our  foreign  relations. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  I 
must  say  that  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
predicament,  when  we  went  into  confer¬ 
ence,  that  the  House  was  adamant. 
There  was  considerable  debate  pro  and 
con  on  this  subject  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  However,  no  hearings  were  held 
in  committee.  It  was  thought  that  if 
we  did  not  put  this  provision  in  the  bill 
in  conference,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
have  the  bill  approved  in  the  House.  I 
believe  the  other  conferees  will  say  the 
same  thing.  That  is  what  they  found 
the  situation  to  be  in  the  House.  We 
did  modify  the  Findley  amendment 
greatly  in  conference.  The  Findley 
amendment  would  have  prohibited  all 
sales  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  The 
conference  substitute  does  not  do  that. 
It  prohibits  only  title  I  sales  for  foreign 
currencies  to  these  countries  and  spe¬ 
cifically  permits  title  IV  sales  to  them 
for  dollars  on  credit.  Yugoslavia  has 
already  made  purchases  under  title  IV 
and  the  conference  substitute  permits  it 
to  continue  to  do  so.  Therefore  the 
conference  substitute  has  reduced  the 
Findley  amendment  from  an  absolute 
prohibition  to  a  provision  for  shifting 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland  from  soft  cur¬ 
rency  sales  to  dollar  credit  sales.  Po¬ 
land  is  in  a  little  different  situation  from 


Yugoslavia.  Because  the  Battle  Act 
prohibits  financial  assistance  to  Poland, 
Poland  is  not  now  eligible  for  title  IV 
credit  sales.  The  conference  substitute 
specifically  authorizes  such  sales  to 
Poland  on  not  to  exceed  5  years  credit. 
So  the  conference  committee  has  greatly 
modified  the  Findley  amendment.  It 
does  not  prohibit  sales  to  these  countries, 
but  provides  only  for  shifting  them  from 
one  title  to  another.  We  want  to  do 
business  with  them  on  a  businesslike 
basis. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  willing 
to  accept  this  kind  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  conferees.  Even  though  the 
subject  was  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  the  executive  branch,  which  is 
responsible  for  our  foreign  relations,  had 
no  opportunity  to  present  its  views  in 
committee.  I  am  not  willing  to  agree  to 
the  conference  report. 

I  regret  very  much  that  this  kind  of 
action  has  not  been  subjected  to  com¬ 
mittee  hearings,  and  that  the  executive 
branch  has  not  been  given  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  present  its  views.  It  is  very 
much  along  the  line  of  the  action  taken 
with  regard  to  the  most  favored  nation 
clause,  upon  which  we  acted  last  year, 
in  a  manner  directly  opposite  to  this 
action.  This  is  a  very  unwise  proposal. 
I  strongly  oppose  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  is  correct  in  his 
assumption  that  the  conference  report 
is  not  all  that  it  should  be.  The  Senate 
conferees  recognized  that.  The  House 
conferees,  while  they  may  have  recog¬ 
nized  it,  also  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  bill  would  be  rejected,  as  was  the 
coffee  agreement;  that  they  could  not  go 
back  to  the  House  with  any  bill  which 
went  any  further  away  from  the  House- 
passed  bill  than  what  was  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees. 

One  thing  that  was  done,  however,  was 
to  shorten  the  time  the  program  would 
be  in  effect.  The  bill  which  the  House 
passed  provided  for  3  years;  in  confer¬ 
ence,  the  time  was  reduced  to  2  years. 

We  have  also  provided  for  the  sale 
of  agricultural  products  under  title  IV, 
but  with  a  shorter  period  for  extending 
credit.  That  was  reduced  from  20  years 
to  5  years. 

This  amendment  affects  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia.  I  think  the  people  of  those 
countries  are  desperately  trying  to  be¬ 
come  more  democratic  and  need  our  as¬ 
sistance  in  doing  so,  although  their  Gov¬ 
ernments  are  still  communistic  or  so¬ 
cialistic,  whichever  term  one  wishes  to 
use. 

Yugoslavia  does  not  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase  goods  from  us  under  title  I.  It 
does  wish  to  purchase  under  title  IV,  be¬ 
cause  its  grain  crops  failed  this  year, 
and  it  needs  our  help. 

It  was  our  help,  given  in  1948,  that 
weaned  Yugoslavia  away  from  Russia 
and  enabled  her  to  become  an  independ¬ 
ent  nation.  There  is  some  feeling  that 
perhaps  we  would  not  have  been  in  this 
trouble  had  it  not  been  for  certain 
rulings  of  the  executive  departments 
relative  to  the  making  of  sales.  I  am  not 
sure  about  that.  I  shall  not  go  into 


the  details  about  that  or  about  what 
can  be  done.  I  do  not  know.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  could  go  along  for 
the  next  2  years  under  the  bill  as  it  is 
now  written.  Great  changes  are  taking 
place  in  the  world.  I  cannot  foresee 
what  may  occur  in  the  next  2  years,  the 
way  things  are  taking  place  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs  today.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  else  can,  either. 

We  did  well  to  reduce  the  duration  of 
the  bill  from  3  years  to  2  years,  which 
applies  to  sales  for  foreign  currencies. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Government  is  contemplating  paying 
its  World  War  debt  very  soon.  That  will 
put  her  in  a  class  with  Finland.  Yugo¬ 
slavia  is  making  considerable  progress, 
and  a  determined  effort  to  put  her 
finances  in  order.  It  is  also  my  under¬ 
standing  that  even  though  we  hold  $50 
million  worth  of  zlotys  at  the  present 
time,  Yuogslavia  does  not  expect  them  to 
last  forever  without  their  being  converted 
into  our  currency.  In  my  opinion,  Yugo¬ 
slavia  is  making  a  strong  effort  to  bal¬ 
ance  her  debts  with  us.  I  am  sorry  that 
we  could  not  have  made  better  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yugoslavia  has 
made  purchases  under  title  IV.  They 
can  continue  to  be  made  under  that  title 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  The  con¬ 
ference  substitute  permits  us  to  continue 
dealing  with  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  just  said  is  the  main 
point.  Whether  Yugoslavia  may  be  able 
to  operate  under  title  IV  or  some  of  the 
other  provisions  is  a  little  beside  the 
point.  After  all  these  years  of  operation, 
this  action  is  taken  at  a  time  when,  as 
the  Senator  has  said,  there  are  signs  that 
real  progress  is  being  made  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia — and,  for  that  matter,  in  certain 
other  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  that 
are  not  affected  by  this  proposal. 

This  kind  of  action  is  a  slap;  it  is  a 
deliberate  insult.  We  say,  in  effect,  that 
Yugoslavia  will  not  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  purchase  under  title  I.  That 
is  what  is  so  bad  from  the  standpoint  of 
international  political  relations,  aside 
from  whether  or  not  Yugoslavia  will  get 
the  grain.  We  are  deliberately  changing 
the  definition  of  a  friendly  country  and 
are,  in  effect,  saying  that  Yugoslavia 
is  not  a  friendly  country  and  can  never 
be  a  friendly  country  so  long  as  it  has 
a  government  that  is  called  Communist. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  himself  said 
that  perhaps  the  country  might  be  called 
Socialist.  In  this  respect,  we  are  going 
only  on  a  name,  without  regard  to  what 
our  relations  have  been. 

Our  relations  with  Yugoslavia  for  the 
past  several  years  have  been  reasonably 
normal.  We  have  relations  with  many 
countries  that  are  not  so  good  as  our 
relations  with  Yugoslavia.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Yugoslavia  is  called  Communist; 
actually,  it  operates  in  many  respects 
that  are  different  from  other  Communist 
governments,  especially  in  its  relations 
with  us,  as  the  Senator  well  knows. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  mentioned 
Yugoslavia’s  contemplation  of  paying  its 
past  debts.  It  is  not  in  default  in  any 
of  its  recent  dealings.  It  has  acted  cor- 
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rectly  in  its  dealings  with  us  and  with 
the  International  Bank.  It  is  current. 

We  are  leveling  a  deliberate  insult  at 
a  country  which  does  not  deserve  such 
treatment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Apparently  Yugoslavia 
has  been  straightforward  in  its  dealings 
with  us.  It  has  taken  our  position  in  the 
United  Nations  in  opposition  to  positions 
taken  by  Russia  and  other  Communist 
countries. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
Yugoslavia  has  pursued  an  independent 
course. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  About  25  percent  of  the 
land  in  Yugoslavia  is  owned  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  That  compares  quite  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  percentage  of  land  owned 
by  the  Government  in  this  country. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  Yugoslavia  es¬ 
tablished  its  first  Communist  govern¬ 
ment,  every  person  employing  another 
person  was  considered  as  operating  a 
Government  enterprise.  Then  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  increased  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  a  person  could  have  to  four,  and 
then  to  five.  Recently,  the  Government 
announced  that  a  person  employing  10 
other  persons  would  be  exempt  from 
Government  ownership  and  control. 
That  is  good  progress.  An  employer 
in  this  country  does  not  have  to  have  10 
employees  to  come  under  Government 
controls  to  a  considerable  extent.  Yugo¬ 
slavia  has  been  making  substantial  prog¬ 
ress  toward  democratic  objectives.  I  do 
not  expect  that  it  will  achieve  them 
right  away.  In  the  meantime,  I  will  be 
thankful  if  we  do  not  go  faster  in  the 
other  direction  toward  the  kind  of  gov¬ 
ernment  we  do  not  want.  That  is  what 
we  must  fight  against.  But  I  am  sure 
that  Yugoslavia  is  making  real  progress. 

As  for  Poland,  I  do  not  know  so  much, 
except  that  the  Polish  Government  has 
never  expropriated  the  farmlands  of 
Poland,  as  Communist  governments  in 
other  countries  have  done. 

About  70  percent  of  the  business  done 
by  Yugoslavia  is  oriented  to  the  West. 
As  I  recall,  50  percent  of  the  business  of 
Poland  is  oriented  to  the  West.  Persons 
whom  I  have  asked  say  that  Yugoslavia 
does  not  want  to  be  driven  back  com¬ 
pletely  into  the  arms  of  Moscow. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  believe  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  proposed  in  the  conference  report 
would  have  that  effect? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Perhaps  the  people  of 
Yugoslavia  are  more  understanding  than 
are  some  of  the  people  in  this  country. 
If  they  understand  that  they  can  still 
get  20  years’  credit,  and  that  the  term  of 
the  bill  prohibiting  sales  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  is  for  a  period  of  only  2  years, 
they  may  understand. 

If  they  take  into  consideration  that 
only  a  few  weeks  remain  before  our  elec¬ 
tion,  when  the  American  flag  is  being 
waved  to  shreds  in  all  directions,  they 
may  take  a  different  attitude  after  the 
election  than  they  might  before.  I  do 
not  decry  patriotism  in  any  way,  but 
there  should  be  a  great  deal  of  common- 
sense  combined  with  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  action  is  di¬ 
rectly  against  the  interests  of  this  coun¬ 


try.  It  is  subversive  of  U.S.  policy.  It 
does  not  promote  American  interests  at 
all.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  if  we  want  to  be  practical  about 
it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  is  the  worst  effect 
it  could  have.  It  could  be  a  setback  for 
democracy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Certainly  it  could. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  hope  that  that  will  not 
be  the  case.  I  am  optimistic  enough  to 
feel  that  it  will  not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  I  may  clarify 
the  situation,  as  I  understand,  the  ex¬ 
isting  law  does  not  expire  until  De¬ 
cember  31  of  this  year.  It  will  continue 
on.  We  can  come  back  in  January  after 
the  election  when  the  pseudopatriotism 
to  which  the  Senator  has  alluded  is  over. 
We  could  judge  the  matter  in  a  much 
calmer  atmosphere.  Certainly  the  ad¬ 
ministration — whatever  the  administra¬ 
tion  would  be — would  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consider  this  question  from  the 
international  political  point  of  view  and 
its  effect  upon  our  relations. 

I  would,  therefore,  strongly  suggest 
that  at  this  late  date,  since  the  bill  will 
continue  until  December  31,  we  not  en¬ 
act  it  but  take  it  up  in  the  early  days 
of  the  coming  session.  There  would  be  a 
short  hiatus  there.  I  do  not  believe  that 
anything  serious  would  inhibit  the  ac¬ 
tivities  under  the  bill.  Certainly,  we 
would  refrain  from  committing  an  un¬ 
wise  act  with  regard  to  one  of  the  most 
important  areas  in  the  world. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
would  wish  to  recommit  it  today.  In 
fact,  the  House  has  already  acted  on  it. 
Neither  would  I  say  that  any  Member 
of  Congress  engages  in  pseudopatriot¬ 
ism,  although  they  do  get  over  enthusi¬ 
astic  before  election.  But  this  legislation 
will  come  back  to  us  if  it  has  its  bad 
effects. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  cannot  undo 
a  bad  effect  by  insulting  nations  in  this 
way. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  can,  if  the  Court  will 
let  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  can  undo  any  bad 
legislation  if  the  Court  will  let  us.  The 
situation  with  regard  to  the  Court’s  de¬ 
cision  is  far  more  serious  than  anything 
else  we  have  before  us  at  this  time,  be¬ 
cause  it  involves  a  change  in  our  form  of 
Government.  This  situation  does  not. 
It  is  going  to  call  for  understanding  and 
tolerance  on  the  part  of  those  two  coun¬ 
tries  which  we  are  trying  to  help  move 
away  from  the  Communist  capital  of  the 
world  and  into  more  democratic  paths. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  quite  see 
it  that  way.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  help  countries,  particularly  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  and  eventually  Poland,  to  lead 
their  own  independent  lives  and  not  be 
dominated  by  anyone.  The  United 
States  is  not  seeking  to  dominate  them. 
We  are  trying  to  give  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  establish  and  maintain  their 
independence. 

The  point  which  I  canont  overempha¬ 
size  is  that  to  select  them  out  of  all  of  the 
countries  in  the  world — particularly 
Yugoslavia,  which  has  had  reasonable 


relations  with  this  country  for  a  number 
of  years — and  give  them  this  gratuitous 
insult,  would  be  bad  for  our  relation.  It 
would  be  an  insult  not  only  to  those 
countries,  but  also  to  other  countries  with 
which  we  have  recently  had  negotiations, 
such  as  Rumania.  We  would  be  saying 
indirectly  to  them,  “Well,  so  long  as  you 
call  yourselves  Communists,  no  matter 
how  you  conduct  your  internal  business 
you  are  not  friendly  to  us  and  we  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  you.” 

There  are  other  countries  I  can  think 
(of,  which  would  not  be  covered  by  this 
provision,  but  which  are  causing  us  a 
great  deal  more  trouble  today  than 
Yugoslavia.  I  believe  that  this  is  an 
unwise  action  for  us  to  take  and  I  can¬ 
not  accept  it,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  right  kind  of 
procedure,  for  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  to  intervene  in  a 
matter  as  delicate  as  this  one  and  cause 
such  trouble  for  the  administration  in 
the  conduct  of  its  foreign  relations 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  strong¬ 
ly  endorse  what  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
has  just  said. 

To  me,  it  is  tragic  that  the  Public  Law 
480  act  conference  report  decided  on  by 
conferees  from  the  two  Committees  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  should  bring 
back  for  approval  to  the  Senate  a  pro¬ 
vision  which  so  drastically  affects  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country,  without 
any  reference  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  which,  under  rule  XXV, 
is  charged  with  responsibility  for  our 
foreign  policy  insofar  as  the  Senate 
has  cognizance  of  our  foreign  policy. 

In  the  past,  I  have  noted  that  similar 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural 
committees  dealing  with  the  sugar  prob¬ 
lem  have  affected  our  foreign  policy  most 
seriously  and  critically. 

It  seems  to  me  particularly  deplorable 
that  the  conference  report  should  be 
brought  up  this  afternoon — to  be  sure,  in 
accordance  with  the  present  rules  of  the 
Senate,  but  containing  a  provision  which 
was  never  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  never  came  out  of  the  Senate 
committee,  and  never  came  out  of  the 
House  committee.  It  was  put  in  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  under  circumstances 
well  described  by  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  admitted  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Vermont.  Now,  without  Senators 
being  given  any  more  than  the  normal 
notice — which  I  agree  under  the  rules 
is  perfectly  legal — the  Senate  is  about 
to  perpetrate  an  insult  upon  two  foreign 
countries  with  which  we  are  making 
earnest  efforts  to  get  on  better  terms, 
in  order,  in  part,  to  promote  sep¬ 
aratism  from  the  Soviet  Union,  but  also, 
in  part,  to  help  ameliorate  the  cold  war. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  were  in 
a  mood  to  move  to  have  the  conference 
report  committed  to  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  for  its  observations  and 
some  recommendations,  I  should  be  glad 
to  support  him.  I  am  confident  that 
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there  are  at  least  a  score  of  Senators, 
and  perhaps  more,  who  would  take  the 
position  which  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  I  are  taking  today,  if  they  knew 
that  the  question  was  coming  up. 

I  conclude  by  stating  that  I  shall  vote 
against  the  conference  report  and  I 
would  support  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  if  he  cared  to  pursue  the  matter 
further. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  A  motion  to  refer 
the  conference  report  to  committee  is  not 
in  order,  is  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  that 
under  rule  XXII,  when  any  question  is 
pending,  a  motion  to  commit  is  in  order 
and  that  it  would  therefore  be  in  order 
to  refer  the  conference  report  to  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  minute  that  is  done, 
negotiations  with  probably  50  or  60  coun¬ 
tries  would  stop,  because  we  cannot  ne¬ 
gotiate  for  the  future  if  we  do  not  know 
what  is  going  to  be  authorized  in  the 
future.  In  an  effort  to  correct  what  may 
be  an  injustice  to  2  countries,  we  do 
not  wish  to  commit  an  injustice  upon  50 
countries. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  stated 
a  moment  ago  that  the  current  law  con¬ 
tinues  in  effect  until  December  31.  The 
Senator  was  talking  about  trusting  us 
and  having  confidence  in  us,  even  though 
we  would  be  doing  a  foolish  thing.  In 
this  bill,  I  believe  that  action  could  be 
anticipated  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
because  I  know  that  our  surpluses  con¬ 
tinue  as  large  as  ever.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  would  like  to  get  a  bill.  I  also 
believe  that  a  bill  would  be  enacted  in 
the  coming  Congress.  I  believe  it  would 
be  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  I  would  prefer 
no  bill  rather  than  this  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Our  surplus  is  not  so 
large  as  ever.  We  are  already  receiving 
orders  for  far  more  powdered  skim  milk 
than  we  are  able  to  deliver. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  a  great 
deal  of  wheat  on  hand. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Our  surpluses  on  wheat 
are  down  to  not  much  more  than  a  nor¬ 
mal  carryover — probably  150  million 
bushels  in  excess  of  what  we  should  carry 
over.  So  wheat  supplies  are  practically 
down  to  normal. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  largely  due 
to  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Communist  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  may  have  a  surplus 
of  some  commodities  but  in  general  they 
are  not  up,  they  are  down. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
finding  more  in  the  conference  substi¬ 
tute  in  regard  to  this  question  than  I 
believe  is  in  it.  The  Government  has 
been  doing  business  under  Public  Law  480 
with  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  and  it  will 
continue  to  do  so.  It  has  been  doing 
some  of  that  business,  at  least  with  Yu¬ 
goslavia,  under  title  IV  of  the  law;  and 
it  will  continue  to  carry  on  in  that  par¬ 


ticular  field.  Therefore,  it  will  not  be 
hindered  at  all  in  doing  what  it  wishes 
to  do  in  carrying  on  the  business  as  it 
wishes  to  carry  it  on. 

On  April  28,  1964,  Yugoslavia  entered 
into  a  title  IV  agreement  for  commodi¬ 
ties  worth  over  $28  million  on  the  basis 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  cost. 
On  the  preceding  day  Yugoslavia  entered 
into  a  title  IV  agreement  for  over  $39 
million  worth  of  commodities.  The  con¬ 
ference  substitute  continues  the  author¬ 
ity  for  these  dollar  credit  transactions, 
and  Yugoslavia  is  a  “friendly  country” 
for  the  purpose  of  title  IV. 

I  believe  that  if  we  had  not  amended 
the  House  amendment  to  keep  these 
countries  in  the  definition  of  “friendly 
country”  for  the  purposes  of  title  IV,  if 
we  had  prohibited  all  Public  Law  480 
sales  to  these  countries,  we  would  have 
had  something  to  argue  about.  But  as 
it  is,  they  have  the  right  to  go  ahead  and 
make  agreements  under  title  IV. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  had  not  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter  of  sending  the  report 
to  committee.  What  would  be  the  legis¬ 
lative  situation  with  regard  to  the  report 
if  it  were  sent  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations?  Would  it  stay  there  un¬ 
til  the  committee  acted  on  it?  Would 
that  be  equivalent  to  a  rejection  of  the 
report? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  that 
under  rule  XXII,  when  any  question  is 
pending,  it  is  in  order  to  make  a  motion 
to  commit,  and  that  the  report  could  be 
committed  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  in  this  instance,  for  hearings 
and  study.  The  committee  itself  would 
have  no  ability  to  modify  or  amend  it; 
but  it  could  study  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  that  pre¬ 
vent  any  further  action  on  the  bill  until 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  re¬ 
ported  it?  Would  it  then  be  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  with  no 
further  action,  to  be  taken  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  substantially 
correct.  If  the  report  were  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senate 
could  not  act  on  it  until  it  was  reported 
back. 

Mi-.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senate  could 
request  that  it  be  sent  back.  We  would 
have  a  right  to  bring  it  back  by  motion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  could  not  make 
a  recommendation  on  the  particular  pro¬ 
vision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Only  to 
the  extent  that  it  could  urge  that  it  be 
agreed  to  or  rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  it  not  be  within 
the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Senate  for 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
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either  to  take  no  action  until  this  Con¬ 
gress  adjourns,  or  report  the  conference 
report  back  to  the  Senate  with  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  it  be  rejected? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  believes  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  correct.  That  would  be 
subject,  however,  to  the  point  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  that 
the  committee  could  be  discharged  and 
the  conference  report  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  conference  report  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  for  its  consideration  and  the 
taking  of  testimony  on  this  subject.  As 
I  have  already  stated,  neither  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  nor  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
heard  any  testimony  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  and  other  responsible 
parties  in  the  Government  with  regard 
to  our  foreign  relations  on  this  subject. 

I  had  not  considered  this  particular 
approach  at  all.  But  I  think  we  have 
here  a  good  example  of  bypassing  a  com¬ 
mittee  which  has  the  primary  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  this  matter  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Also,  a  provision  has  been  included 
without  ever  soliciting  the  advice  of  the 
administration  or  any  committee. 

When  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  occasionally  has  a  bill  that  may 
involve  a  minor  tax  matter,  we  always 
make  it  a  practice  to  refer  it  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  for  its  advice.  And, 
so  far  as  I  can  remember,  we  have  al¬ 
ways  followed  their  advice.  We  have 
some  respect  for  the  jurisdiction  and  ex¬ 
pert  knowledge  of  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  and  staffs  in  their  particular  fields. 

I  am  confident  that  if  this  matter  had 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  and  we  had  heard  testi¬ 
mony  on  this  subject,  we  would  have 
recommended  strongly  against  this  pro¬ 
posal,  just  as  our  committee  recom¬ 
mended  strongly  last  year  the  repeal  of 
the  action  taken  in  the  trade  bill  on  the 
most-favored-nation  clause.  It  involved 
practically  the  same  political  questions. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  that  if  it  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  considering  the 
amount  of  currency  involved  and  the 
problems  relating  to  the  use  of  such  cur¬ 
rency,  it  should  also  go  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  a  few  other  committees. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  for  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
consider.  I  had  never  thought  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  had 
any  particular  interest  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rency,  most  of  which  currency  is  not 
convertible  and  has  no  direct  bearing 
upon  our  domestic  affairs. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  the  measure  provides  for  prohibiting 
the  charging  of  some  of  these  costs  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture — which 
has  been  the  old  favored  custom — per¬ 
haps  we  should  refer  it  also  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  submit  there  are 
certain  other  sections  contained  in  the 
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bill  In  which  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  has  gone  very  far.  With  regard 
to  long  staple  cotton,  I  had  not  thought 
that  Public  Law  480,  a  bill  to  dispose  of 
surpluses,  gave  authority  to  direct  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  subsi¬ 
dize  the  export  of  long  staple  cotton. 

We  had  a  bill  which  dealt  with  this 
particular  field.  It  was  not  Public  Law 
480.  I  do  not  know  why  that  provision 
was  not  included  in  the  bill  to  deal  with 
the  general  subject  of  exporting  cotton. 
But  it  certainly  seems  to  me  to  be  ele¬ 
mental  to  this  particular  bill. 

I  believe  that  referring  the  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
would  be  a  very  good  way  of  enabling 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  bring  testimony  to  bear 
upon  this  subject.  We  would  then  be  in 
a  position  to  present  some  advice  to  the 
Senate  concerning  the  effect  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  amendment  that  was  included  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  report 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  I  shall  insist  on  a  live 
quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that?  _ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  withhold  it  tem¬ 
porarily. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  Senator  will  reconsider 
his  motion  to  refer  this  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  do  so  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  I  believe  it  would 
mean  the  death  of  this  legislation  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  Its  chances 
for  passage  next  year  would  be  severely 
hindered.  If  the  Senator  were  to  insist 
on  a  live  quorum,  I  believe  it  would  be 
embarrassing  to  many  Senators.  We 
have  had  enough  embarrassment  this 
week  in  the  matter  of  quorums.  If  there, 
had  been  any  indication  that  this  would 
be  the  case,  enough  Senators  would  have 
remained  to  make  a  quorum. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  ,  will  not  press 
for  a  live  quorum.  We  could  bring  a 
sufficient  number  of  Senators  to  the 
Chamber  so  that  a  vote  might  be  taken 
on  his  motion,  and  so  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  could 
make  a  speech  which  I  know  he  has 
ready.  His  speech  has  to  do  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  would  the  Senator  en¬ 
tertain  a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  the  Senate  reject  the  conference  re¬ 
port  and  send  it  back  to  conference  with 
instructions  to  delete  this  amendment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  have  it  handled  in  that 
fashion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reject  the  confer¬ 
ence  report,  that  it  be  sent  back  to  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  House,  and  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  the  deletion  of  the 
House  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  has  already  voted  on  the  bill  and 
approved  it.  We  cannot  send  it  back  to 
conference.  That  would  be  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 


Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  that 
a  motion  to  recommit  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President;  I 
insist  upon  my  motion  that  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  be  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  hearings 
and  study. 

I  shall  not  sit  idly  by  and  have  a  foolish 
thing  done  in  this  manner  and  have  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
impose  upon  one  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  our  foreign  relations.  I  think 
this  is  unacceptable  procedure.  I  shall 
delay  it  as  long  as  possible. 

If  there  is  not  a  quorum  present,  the 
Senate  can  adjourn.  We  have  been  do¬ 
ing  it  for  2  weeks.  It  will  not  be  any¬ 
thing  unusual. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  can  do  that. 
But  the  Senate  will  be  in  session  a  week 
or  two  longer. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  an  outrageous 
procedure  to  come  into  the  Senate  with 
such  a  report  and  with  so  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  executive  branch,  which 
is  responsible  for  these  relations,  to  be 
heard.  Those  in  charge  of  the  program 
are  condemned  daily  in  the  press  for 
being  inefficient.  Now  the  Congress 
comes  along  and  in  this  proposed  out- 
of-hand  fashion,  without  any  real  con¬ 
sideration  of  what  is  involved,  attempts 
to  impose  this  kind  of  obstruction  on 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I  shall  not  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Since  reference  has 
been  made  to  a  rather  lengthy  speech 
which  I  had  in  mind  making — the  lec¬ 
tern  is  already  on  my  desk — in  my  opin¬ 
ion  the  questions  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  are  far  more  important 
and  critical  subjects  of  our  foreign  policy 
than  any  speech  which  I  might  make 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  I 
should  gladly  withdraw  in  support  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  motion  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  motion  is  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  refer  the  con¬ 
ference  report  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  for  hearings  and  study, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  vote  on 
the  motion  be  taken  at  3:30  p.m.  to¬ 
morrow. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  temporarily? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 


Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  has  pointed  out,  that  means  that 
there  will  not  be  any  opportunity  to  de¬ 
bate,  because  the  vote  will  take  up  the 
better  part  of  the  hour. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  to  the  Senator  that  there  be 
1  hour  of  debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
1  hour  of  debate,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John¬ 
ston],  the  time  to  begin  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  vote  already  agreed  to  be 
taken  at  2:30  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That  on  Thursday,  September 
24,  1964,  1  hour  after  the  Senate  votes  on 
the  substitute  amendment  (No.  1273)  to 
H.R.  1180,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  referring  the  conference  report 
on  S.  2687  (to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and 
for  other  purposes)  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  for  hearings  and  study, 
with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  proponents  [Mr.  Ful¬ 
bright]  and  the  opponents  [Mr.  Johnston]. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in  or¬ 
der  that  Senators  may  be  further  ad¬ 
vised  on  the  actions  taken  by  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
short  explanation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
conference  substitute  at  this  time.  The 
House  amendment  to  S.  2687  struck  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted 
new  material.  The  conference  report 
provides  a  substitute  for  the  House 
amendment.  The  conference  substitute, 
like  the  Senate  bill,  provides  for  a  2-year 
extension  of  titles  I  and  II  of  Public  Law 
480.  The  new  authorization  for  title  I 
would  be  $2.7  billion,  as  provided  by  the 
Senate  bill,  while  the  new  authorization 
for  title  II  would  be  $400  million  annually, 
instead  of  $375  million  annually,  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Senate  bill. 

Several  provisions  were  contained  in 
both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment,  and  these  provisions  are,  of 
course,  included  in  the  conference  sub¬ 
stitute.  These  were  the  provisions  deal¬ 
ing  with  exchange  rates,  the  use  of  title  I 
currencies  for  internal  security  purposes, 
annual — instead  of  semiannual — reports 
by  the  President,  and  sale  of  title  I  cur¬ 
rencies  to  U.S.  citizens.  All  of  these  pro¬ 
visions  are  in  the  conference  substitute 
exactly  as  the  Senate  passed  them. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill 
which  were  not  contained  in  the  House 
amendment  have  been  included  in  the 
conference  substitute  either  exactly  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  or  identical  in  sub¬ 
stance.  These  were  the  provisions  deal¬ 
ing  with  convertibility  of  title  I  curren¬ 
cies  to  dollars,  budget  presentation  of  the 
program  under  the  heading  of  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  and  finance,  removal  of  the 
25-percent  ceiling  on  so-called  Cooley 
loan  funds,  use  of  foreign  currencies  to 
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pay  U.S.  obligations  to  the  host  country, 
and  use  of  title  I  to  assist  friendly  nations 
to  be  independent  of  trade  with  Com¬ 
munist  China. 

The  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  over 
which  there  was  most  dispute  in  con¬ 
ference  were  those  dealing  with  freight 
and  interest  rates,  the  period  of  exten¬ 
sion,  appropriation  control  over  title  I 
foreign  currencies,  and  export  sales  of 
extra-long-staple  cotton.  These  pro¬ 
visions  have  been  included  in  the  con¬ 
ference  substitute  generally  in  accord 
with  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
dealt  with  in  the  Senate  bill.  They  were 
treated  as  follows: 

The  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  pro¬ 
hibiting  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
from  financing  ocean  freight  charges  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  extent  of  the  differential 
above  the  world  rate  resulting  from  ap¬ 
plication  of  cargo  preference  is  included 
in  the  conference  substitute.  However, 
the  conference  substitute  makes  it  ef¬ 
fective  beginning  with  agreements  en¬ 
tered  into  after  December  31,  1964,  so 
that  it  will  not  require  us  to  default  on 
agreements  heretofore  entered  into  or  to 
renegotiate  agreements  now  ready  for 
signing.  The  conference  substitute  also 
requires  that  the  agreement  require  the 
purchasing  country  to  pay  the  basic 
ocean  freight  in  dollars.  It  was,  of 
course,  always  intended  that  the  pur- 
«  chasing  country  should  pay  the  basic 
freight  charge  in  hard  currency.  Inclu¬ 
sion  of  this  requirement  in  the  agree¬ 
ment,  however,  will  provide  the  ship¬ 
owners  with  assurance  that  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  full  payment  in  dollars.  This  pro¬ 
vision  affects  only  the  financing  of  ocean 
freight  charges  up  to  the  world  market 
rate  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  No  change  is  made  in  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  cargo  preference  laws 
and,  except  for  such  financing,  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  facilitate  commercial  arrange¬ 
ments  for  payment  of  the  full  ocean 
freight  charges. 

The  provisions  dealing  with  the  pe¬ 
riods  of  extension  of  titles  I  and  II  are 
contained  in  the  conference  substitute 
exactly  as  they  were  in  the  Senate  bill. 
The  Senate  provided  for  a  2-year  exten¬ 
sion.  The  House  provided  for  3  years. 
The  substitute  provides  for  2  years.  The 
authorization  for  title  I  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  substitute  is  $2.7  billion,  as  it  was 
in  the  Senate  bill,  while  the  title  II  au¬ 
thorization  is  $400  million  annually  in¬ 
stead  of  $375  million  annually  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Senate  bill.  The  House 
amendment  provided  for  $450  million  an¬ 
nually. 

The  Senate  bill  required  that  loans  un¬ 
der  title  I  bear  interest  at  not  less  than 
the  cost  of  funds  to  the  Treasury.  The 
conference  substitute  retains  this  pro¬ 
vision,  but  permits  the  President  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  advisory 
committee  in  specific  instances  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  different  rate. 

The  Senate  bill  also  required  the  in¬ 
terest  on  title  IV  sales  to  be  at  least  equal 
to  the  cost  of  funds  to  the  Treasury.  The 
conference  substitute  requires  a  mini¬ 
mum  interest  rate  equal  to  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  rate,  to  provide  for 
consistent  treatment  of  these  loans. 


The  Senate  bill  required  that  all  grants 
of  foreign  currencies  and  all  use  of  loan 
principal  and  interest  repayments  be 
subject  to  appropriation  control.  In  lieu 
of  this  provision,  the  conference  substi¬ 
tute  provides  that  no  agreements  or  pro¬ 
posals  to  grant  foreign  currencies — ex¬ 
cept  for  military  assistance — or  to  use 
loan  principal  and  interest  repayments, 
without  appropriation,  can  be  entered 
into  or  carried  out  unless  they  are  first 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  and  House 
agriculture  committees  and  are  not  dis¬ 
approved  by  them.  The  committees  have 
30  days  in  which  to  disapprove  if  the 
proposals  are  transmitted  while  Congress 
is  in  session,  60  days  if  Congress  is  not  in 
session.  The  conference  substitute  also 
provides  for  an  advisory  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi¬ 
nority  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
agriculture  committees,  and  three  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  executive  branch.  The 
conferees  believe  that  these  provisions  of 
the  substitute  will  provide  adequate  con¬ 
gressional  control  over  grants  and  uses 
of  loan  payments. 

The  Senate  bill  required  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  to  sell  surplus  Ex¬ 
tra  Long  Staple  cotton  at  competitive 
prices  for  export,  and  the  conference 
substitute  contains  this  provision  with 
some  refinements  suggested  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  who  was 
the  author  of  the  original  provision,  and 
an  additional  sentence  excluding  the  ex¬ 
tra  exports  resulting  from  sales  under 
this  provision  from  marketing  quota 
computations.  Since  the  provision  is  de¬ 
signed  to  remove  the  surplus,  the  con¬ 
ferees  did  not  want  it  to  result  in  the 
growth  of  a  new  surplus  of  equal  size. 

There  were  also  a  number  of  provisions 
in  the  House  amendment  which  were  not 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill  in  any  form, 
and  these  provisions  were  disposed  of 
as  follows: 

The  Whitten  amendment  imposing  ad¬ 
ditional  restrictions  on  loans  or  grants 
which  might  in  some  way  increase  pro¬ 
duction  of  agricultural  commodities  was 
omitted  from  the  conference  substitute. 

The  House  provision  requiring  at  least 
20  percent  of  the  title  I  foreign  currencies 
to  be  subject  to  appropriate  process,  un¬ 
less  waived  by  the  President,  is  included 
in  the  substitute. 

The  Rogers  amendment,  which  would 
have  prevented  title  I  and  IV  sales  to 
countries  whose  ships  or  planes  go  to 
Cuba,  was  limited  in  the  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  to  title  I.  Title  IV  transactions 
may  be  entered  into  with  countries  af¬ 
fected  by  this  provision,  and  if  title  IV 
transactions  with  such  countries  would 
otherwise  be  prohibited  by  some  other 
act,  title  IV  credit  for  such  countries 
would  be  limited  to  5  years.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  conferees  was  to  shift  trans¬ 
actions  with  these  countries  from  the  soft 
currency  sales  of  title  I  to  the  hard  cur¬ 
rency  sales  of  title  IV.  At  present  there 
is  authority  for  title  I  or  title  IV  sales  to 
Yugoslavia.  The  authority  for  title  I 
sales  would  be  terminated,  but  title  TV 
sales  could  be  made  to  Yugoslavia  ex¬ 
actly  as  in  the  past.  Poland  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  eligible  for  title  I  sales,  but  not  for 
title  IV  sales  because  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Battle  Act.  Under  the  conference 


substitute  Poland  would  no  longer  be 
eligible  for  title  I  sales,  but  would  be  eli¬ 
gible  to  purchase  commodities  under  title 
IV  for  dollars  on  not  to  exceed  5  years 
installment  credit. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a 
provision  authorizing  the  use  of  title  II 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  title  I  foreign 
currencies  to  be  used  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  title  II  and  III  programs  and  to  alle¬ 
viate  the  causes  of  the  need  for  title  II 
and  HI  assistance.  The  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  limited  this  authority  to  $7.5  mil¬ 
lion  per  year.  V 

The  Roosevelt  amendment  prohibiting 
assistance  to  aggressor  countries,  with 
some  revision,  has  been  included  by  the 
conference  substitute  in  the  definition  of 
“friendly  nation.’’ 

The  Findley  amendment  defining 
“friendly  nation”  to  exclude  all  Com¬ 
munist  countries  has  been  limited  to  title 
I,  with  provision  for  title  IV  sales  for 
dollars  to  countries  excluded  by  this  pro¬ 
vision  from  title  I  transactions.  Coun¬ 
tries  which  but  for  this  provision  would 
be  excluded  by  other  law  from  title  IV 
transactions  would  be  limited  to  install¬ 
ment  credit  of  not  more  than  5  years. 
This  provision  was  treated  by  the  con¬ 
ference  substitute  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  that  the  conference  substitute 
dealt  with  the  Rogers  amendment.  The 
conference  substitute  merely  shifts  sales 
to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  from  the  soft 
currency  provisions  of  title  I  to  the  more 
businesslike  dollar  credit  provisions  of 
title  IV.  Yugoslavia  is  already  making 
purchases  under  title  IV. 

The  House  provision  requiring  food 
donations  under  section  416(4)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  be  directed 
toward  community  and  other  self-help 
activities  has  been  included  in  the  con¬ 
ference  substitute. 

SENATE  RULES  AND  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
Parenthetically  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
eknect  to  speak  for  possibly  as  much  as 
l%kor  2  hours  on  matters  dealing  with 
the  pules,  practices,  and  procedures,  of 
the  Senate,  in  which  case  many  of  our 
colleagues  may  want  to  absent  them¬ 
selves.  \ 

Mr.  SPAJHCMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARKS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  make  remarks 
that  will  take  abouC\2  or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  CLARK.  MrXpresident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hearsNrone,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  \ 


HOUSING  LOANS  UNDER  ALLIANCE 
FOR  PROGRESS  \ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  iff. 
recent  weeks,  questions  have  been  raised 
about  our  Government’s  policy  in  pro- 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
:all  of  the  house. 

\A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


ie  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol 


lownag  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
nameH: 

\  [Roll  No.  261] 

Abele  \ 

Ford 

Multer 

Alger  \ 

Foreman 

O’Hara,  Mich, 

A  rends  \ 

Forrester 

Olson,  Minn. 

Ashley 

\Fraser 

Patman 

Aspinall 

'Pulton,  Pa. 

Pilcher 

Avery 

Allton,  Tenn. 

Pillion 

Barry 

Gibbons 

Pool 

Bass 

Gil\ 

Powell 

Battin 

Goodtol 

Quillen 

Becker 

Grant\ 

Rains 

Berry 

Green,  Oreg. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Blatnik 

Griffiths  \ 

Reifel 

Bolton, 

Gubser  \ 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

OUver,  P. 

Hanna  \ 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Bonner 

Hansen  \ 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Brademas 

Harding 

Roosevelt 

Brock 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Roybal 

Bromwell 

Hawkins 

se^tt 

Brown,  Calif. 

Healey 

Selcjen 

Bruce 

Hubert 

Senator 

Buckley 

Herlong 

Sheppiud 

Burton,  Utah 

Hoffman 

ShlpleyX 

Byrnes,  Wls. 

Horan 

Sibal  \ 

Carey 

Jones,  Ala. 

Siler  \ 

Casey 

Karth 

Snyder  \ 

Cederberg 

Kee 

Staebler  \ 

Celler 

Kilburn 

Taft  \ 

Clausen, 

King,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex.  ' 

Don  H. 

Kyi 

Thompson,  La. 

Clawson,  Del 

Latta 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Cohelan 

Lesinski 

Toll 

Conte 

Lindsay 

Tollefson 

Corbett 

Lloyd 

Ullman 

Corman 

McClory 

Vinson 

Davis,  Qa. 

Mclntire 

Waggonner 

Davis,  Tenn. 

McLoskey 

Weltner 

Dawson 

MacGregor 

Westland 

Denton 

Martin,  Mass. 

White 

Diggs 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Willis 

Dorn 

Matsunaga 

Wilson,  Bob 

Duncan 

Meader 

Wilson, 

Edmondson 

Michel 

Charles  H. 

Evlns 

Finnegan 

Flynt 

Miller,  N.Y. 
Montoya 

Moss 

Wilson,  Ind. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  296 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  OPER¬ 
ATION  OF  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED* 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  366)  / 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hmise 
the  following  message  from  the  yPresi- 
dent  of  the  United  States;  wlfi/h  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed:  / 

To  the  Congress  of  thar  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  tne  eighth  annual 
report  on  the  opeimion  of  the  trade 
agreements  program,  in  accordance  with 
section  402(a)  of/the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  / 

Throughout/1963,  intensive  prepara¬ 
tions  went  f/rward  for  the  negotiations 
made  possrole  by  this  act — the  sixth 
round  of/trade  negotiations  under  the 
auspices/of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs/ and  Trade.  During  this  same 
year/U.S.  and  free  world  trade  contin¬ 
ued/to  set  new  records,  and  important 
st/ps  were  taken  to  expand  our  exports 
further. 


U.S.  exports  reached  a  new  high  of 
$22.3  billion,  $5.1  billion  more  than  our 
imports. 

U.S.  farm  exports  rose  to  $5.6  billion, 
an  all-time  record. 

Free  world  trade  continued  to  grow, 
with  exports  climbing  to  a  record  $135 
billion. 

Further  progress  was  made  in  freeing 
U.S.  exports  of  foreign  restrictions. 

Government-industry  cooperation  in 
the  promotion  of  our  exports  was  step¬ 
ped  up,  notably  by  the  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  on  Export  Expansion  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1963,  and  the  subsequent  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Export  Expansion. 

The  desire  of  the  less-developed  coun¬ 
tries  to  play  a  greater  part  in  interna¬ 
tional  trade  received  increasing  consider¬ 
ation  by  GATT  and  by  the  United  States. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  will, 
I  am  sure,  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest 
monuments  to  President  Kennedy’s  lead¬ 
ership,  and  I  reaffirm  the  commitment  of 
my  administration  to  its  full  and  vigor¬ 
ous  implementation.  / 

I  hope  that  our  friends  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  will  neither  underestimate  noyun- 
aervalue  the  strength  of  American/ sup¬ 
port  for  trade  liberalization.  / 

We  are  willing  to  offer  the  free  nations 
access  to  our  American  ma/kets — but 
we  expect,  and  we  must  hajre,  access  to 
theirs  alWell.  That  applies  to  our  agri¬ 
cultural  ak  well  as  our  industrial  exports. 

These  areoiot  the  kind  of  negotiations 
in  which  some  natiorn/need  lose  because 
others  gain.  Their  success  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  aNlThey  offer  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  build  ^partnership  for  pro¬ 
gress  and  prosu/rrhy  among  the  indus¬ 
trial  nations  on  the  xree  world,  and  be¬ 
tween  them yftnd  the  enveloping  nations. 

At  home/ we  are  moving  to  eliminate 
poverty  among  all  Americans.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  giant  step  can  be  taken 
againsc  poverty  everywhere\if  the  free 
nations  can  work  together  to\pvercome 
neealess  obstacles  to  the  flow  \f  trade 
ajnong  them.  \ 

f  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  September  23, 1984. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  MY  REPUBLICAN  « 
OPPONENT 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  contained  in  holy  writ,  “Judge 
not  lest  ye  be  judged.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  informed  that  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon  in  the  city  of  La  Mesa, 
Calif.,  a  part  of  my  district,  my  Republi¬ 
can  colleague  from  the  36th  District  of 
California  leveled  an  attack  against  me 
in  behalf  of  his  brother  who  is  a  candi¬ 
date  in  my  37th  District. 

My  colleague  from  the  36th  District 
charged  me  with  coming  back  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  canceling  out  all  of  his  good 
economy  votes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  overlook  for  the 
present  the  implications  of  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  colleague’s  district  to  speak 
against  him.  I  would  point  out  only  that 


at  the  time  my  colleague  was  thus  ad¬ 
dressing  the  people  of  La  Mesa,  we  in 
the  House  were  voting  on  a  supplemen¬ 
tal  appropriation  bill  in  the  amount  of 
$998  million.  / 

I  feel  that  my  colleague^/ economy 
bent  cannot  be  well  implemented  by 
making  speeches  in  La  Mepa  when  votes 
on  money  bills  are  unc^rway  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  / 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  admonish  him 
that  if  he  is  really  serious  on  this  econ¬ 
omy  drive  he  should  return  forthwith  to 
the  city  of  Washington,  where  the  voters 
sent  him,  in  order  to  do  the  job  that  we 
are  doing  hereOoday. 


PUBLIC  LAW  480  EXTENSION 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
2687)  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Sept.  22, 
1964.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poage],  vice  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  that  conducted  the 
hearings  on  the  pending  bill,  which  is 
commonly  known  as  Public  Law  480,  and 
who  served  as  one  of  the  House  confer¬ 
ees,  is  entirely  familiar  with  all  of  the 
pertinent  facts  and  circumstances  in¬ 
volved  in  all  the  programs  which  have 
been  in  operation  pursuant  to  the  au¬ 
thority  contained  in  the  basic  law.  I 
am  certain  that  he  will  be  able  to  an¬ 
swer  all  questions  which  might  be  pro¬ 
pounded.  I  shall,  therefore,  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  .  But 
before  doing  so  I  shall  make  only  a  few 
brief  remarks  and  observations. 

The  programs  which  have  been  under¬ 
taken  pursuant  to  the  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  Public  Law  480  have  worked 
successfully  and  well  through  all  the 
years  that  such  programs  have  been  in 
operation.  These  programs  have  been 
remarkably  free  from  criticism.  Surplus 
commodities  valued  at  more  than  $16 
billion  have  been  disposed  of  through 
the  programs.  We  have  alleviated  hun¬ 
ger  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  As¬ 
sistance  has  been  rendered  to  perhaps 
100  million  people  and  the  program  has 
been  carried  on  in  many  far  distant 
lands.  Through  these  programs  we  have 
made  many  friends  throughout  the 
world.  We  have  shared  our  abundance 
with  less  fortunate  people  but  even  now 
our  warehouses  are  filled  with  vital  food 
and  fiber.  I  believe  that  these  programs 
should  be  continued.  The  bill  before  you 
authorizes  a  continuation  of  these  very 
worthwhile  and  beneficial  programs. 
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In  the  languages  of  this  earth  there 
are  two  majestic  and  magic  words — 
food  and  fiber.  Here  in  America  we  have 
an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber.  No  na¬ 
tion  has  ever  embarked  upon  programs 
more  magnanimous  or  of  such  great 
magnitude  as  the  programs  which  we 
have  authorized  and  which  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  upon  passage  of  this  bill.  We 
have  fed  hungry  people,  yes,  we  have 
fed  litle  children  and  we  have  helped  to 
rehabilitate  and  to  strengthen  people  of 
other  nations.  We  now  call  it  the  food- 
for-peace  program.  In  carrying  out  the 
authority  contained  in  the  basic  law,  we 
have  given  to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  every  possible  legisla¬ 
tive  authorization  to  use  these  commod¬ 
ities  to  relieve  hunger  wherever  the  need 
for  such  relief  is  shown.  The  confer¬ 
ence  report  is  unanimous  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  will  be  controversial. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  program  but  shall  leave  that 
to  my  colleague,  Bob  Poage.  I  now  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Poage]. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con¬ 
ference  report  has  the  unanimous  sup¬ 
port  of  all  the  conferees — those  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  and  those  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  We  believe  it  is  a  good 
report.  It  is,  of  course,  a  compromise. 
It  does  contain  most  of  the  provisions 
which  the  House  passed  as  well  as  most 
of  the  provisions  that  the  other  body  in¬ 
serted  in  their  legislation. 

We  have  made  a  number  of  changes  in 
language  which  I  feel  should  be  called 
to  your  attention.  You  have  just  heard 
the  reading  of  the  statement  of  the  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  which 
gives  a  rather  detailed  account  of  the 
compromises  that  were  effected.  I  do 
not  want  to  repeat  but  I  have  been  asked 
to  explain  the  details  of  the  conference 
action.  Therefore,  I  should  like  to  take 
the  report  and  go  through  it  as  hurriedly 
as  I  can  and  point  out  the  action  taken 
on  each  section.  Section  1  relates  to  the 
exchange  rate  which  the  United  States  is 
to  receive  in  the  beneficiary  countries.  It 
provides  very  definitely  that  this  country 
shall  receive  the  highest  applicable  legal 
exchange  rate  granted  in  that  country 
and  in  no  event  shall  that  rate  be  less 
than  the  most  favorable  rate  granted  to 
any  other  country  in  the  world  for  the 
same  kind  of  transaction. 

Section  2  is  a  new  subsection  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  convertibility  of  currencies 
“to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  effec¬ 
tuation  of  the  purposes  of  this  act”  and 
again  it  requires  that  the  maximum 
amount  possible  of  these  currencies  be 
made  convertible  and  in  any  event 
enough  to  pay  the  costs  to  the  United 
States  for  all  U.S.  Government  purposes 
in  the  host  country.  In  all  frankness, 
this  relates  primarily  to  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  makes  it  a  requirement  that  in  any 
future  agreements  which  might  be  en¬ 
tered  into  with  the  United  Arab  Republic 
enough  of  the  funds  will  be  made  con¬ 
vertible  to  pay  the  tolls  which  the  U.S. 
Government  might  have  to  pay  for  use  of 
the  canal. 

Section  3  relates  to  ocean  freight,  and 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  a 


great  many  Members  of  the  House.  The 
House  bill  did  not  contain  any  provision 
relating  to  ocean  freight  whatsoever. 
The  Senate  bill  provided  that  all  of  the 
basic  freight — that  is,  the  lowest  freight 
rates  available  to  world  shippers,  whether 
shipped  in  American  or  foreign  bot¬ 
toms — should  be  paid  by  the  foreign 
country.  We  have  in  this  compromise 
provided  that  the  foreign  country  shall 
pay  the  basic  freight  and  that  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  goods  are  shipped  in  Amer¬ 
ican  bottoms  they  must  pay  it  in  dollars. 
That  is  to  protect  American  shipping.  It 
means  American  ships  will  get  that  basic 
part  paid  in  dollars  even  though  it  is 
paid  by  the  foreign  country,  and  the 
compromise  provides  that  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  continue  to  pay  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  world  rate  and  the 
American  rate  on  that  portion  of  the 
goods  shipped  in  American  bottoms. 
Of  course,  this  part  is  also  paid  in  dollars. 

We  will  save  our  Government  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  freight  but  this  con¬ 
ference  report  does  not  change  in  any 
respect  this  provision  which  has  long 
been  in  the  law  that  50  percent  of  the 
goods  be  shipped  in  American  bottoms. 
It  protects  American  shipping  interests 
while  giving  at  least  some  little  relief  to 
American  taxpayers. 

Section  4  simply  requires  that  in  budg¬ 
eting  these  amounts  that  these  expendi¬ 
tures  be  charged  to  the  international  as¬ 
sistance  program  rather  than  be  charged 
to  Agriculture. 

Section  5  fixes  the  total  authorized  ex¬ 
penditures  under  title  I,  which  is  the 
title  authorizing  the  sale  of  commodities 
for  foreign  currencies.  Since  we  have 
changed  the  term  of  the  bill  from  3  to 
2  years  we  have  likewise  reduced  the 
amount  of  money  that  could  be  expended 
during  that  period  of  time.  The  ex¬ 
penditure  per  year  will  be  just  slightly 
more  than  the  amount  authorized  in  the 
House  bill. 

Section  6  makes  no  change  in  the 
wording  of  the  House  bill,  as  you  passed 
it.  It  simply  provides  that  we  strike 
out  the  word  “military”  and  after  the 
words  “common  defense”  insert  “includ¬ 
ing  internal  security,”  which  makes  it 
clear  that  we  can  use  this  program  to 
carry  on  our  military  aid  in  nations  like 
Vietnam  and  Korea  with  no  chance  that 
someone  would  claim  that  we  were  not 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  local 
government  in  supporting  internal  secu¬ 
rity  efforts. 

Section  7  relates  to  the  “Cooley”  loans. 
There  has  been  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  these  funds  that  could  be 
used  for  Cooley  loans.  Cooley  loans  are 
those  loans  which  are  made  in  foreign 
currencies  which  we  have  acquired  from 
the  safe  of  these  commodities  to  private 
concerns  or  investors  who  want  to  in¬ 
vest  in  the  development  of  the  host 
country.  It  was  the  thought  of  your 
committee  and  of  your  conferees  that 
these  Cooley  loans  are  one  of  the  best 
means  of  using  the  proceeds  of  these 
sales.  They  use  the  proceeds  to  develop 
the  country  in  the  interest  of  American 
investors  and  use  the  private  enterprise 
system  to  do  it.  We  have  taken  off  all 
limitations  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
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funds  which  can  be  used  for  Cooley 
loans  and  have  inserted  instead  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  as  much  of  these  funds  as 
can  be  prudently  used  for  Cooley  loans 
shall  be  so  used.  We  think  that  this 
will  help  American  investors  as  well  as 
local  people. 

Section  8  provides  that  we  shall  set 
up  an  advisory  committee,  as  was  set  out 
in  the  House  bill,  to  advise  with  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  as  to  the  use  of  these  funds  over 
the  world.  This  committee  is  one  which 
includes  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  of  the  House  and  the  rank¬ 
ing  minority  Member  in  the  House  and 
the  comparable  officials  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol.  We  believe  that  it 
provides  for  a  closer  liaison  between  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  than  we 
have  ever  had  before. 

The  second  paragraph  of  that  provi¬ 
sion  is  new.  It  specifically  requires  that 
this  committee  “shall  be  consulted”  with 
respect  to  the  policies  relating  to  loans 
under  this  title  I,  and  that  it  shall  be 
consulted  in  regard  to  proposals  to 
establish  interest  rates  for  dollar  sales 
under  title  IV. 

The  third  paragraph  of  that  same  sec¬ 
tion  is  a  provision  inserted  at  the  request 
of  the  Senate  to  require  a  review  by  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  House  and  Senate  of  proj¬ 
ects  which  are  presented  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  with  the  authority  of  the  committee 
to  reject  or  to  disapprove  any  proposed 
grant  or  expenditure  of  the  funds  that 
are  obtained  from  the  repayment  of  any 
of  the  moneys  loaned  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  bill — another  control  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress. 

Section  9  provides  that  not  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  funds  shall  be  available 
for  U.S.  Government  purposes.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  is  to  give  the  Appropriations 
Committee  an  opportunity  to  use  more 
of  these  funds — through  the  purchase  of 
“counterpart”  with  dollars  if  it  wants  to 
do  so.  The  reason  for  making  this  effec¬ 
tive  the  first  of  the  year  is  that  there  are 
outstanding  agreements  at  the  present 
time  that  have  been  negotiated  and 
should  be  carried  out  under  the  terms  of 
the  existing  law. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Just  for  the  purpose 
of  clarification,  do  I  understand  cor¬ 
rectly  that  this  provision  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  would  enable  either  of  the 
agricultural  committees  of  the  Congress 
to,  in  effect,  nullify  any  grants  of  U.S.- 
owned  foreign  currencies  within  30  days 
if  the  Congress  is  in  session  or  60  days, 
if  not.  Am  I  correct,  sir? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Not  quite.  If  I  may  ex¬ 
plain  it  a  little  more  clearly;  in  the  first 
part  of  this  section  which  relates  to  the 
establishment  of  a  committee,  which  was 
in  the  House  bill,  it  provides  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  special  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  the  three  representatives  of  the 
executive  and  four  representatives  of  the 
legislative  branch.  That  is  the  commit¬ 
tee  or  commission  which  would  review 
and  consult  about  any  of  the  agreements 
which  might  be  currently  being  made. 
Under  these  and  under  existing  agree¬ 
ments  you  get  repayments  which  are  an- 
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tlcipated  to  run  in  the  neighborhood,  I 
believe,  of  $300  million  during  the  next  2 
years.  It  is  only  as  to  the  proceeds  gen¬ 
erated  by  those  repayments  of  funds  that 
that  third  paragraph  relates,  only  to  re¬ 
payment  of  funds  which  have  previously 
been  loaned  or  advanced  to  the  foreign 
countries. 

The  first  two  paragraphs  relate  to  the 
original  agreements  under  which  we  send 
the  agricultural  commodities  to  the 
country.  Then  for  the  repayments  made 
under  these  agreements  the  third  para¬ 
graph  steps  in  and  is  applicable,  and 
there,  any  use  of  those  funds — any  use 
of  them  must  be  referred  to  the  House 
committee  and  Senate  committee  and 
either  the  House  or  Senate  committee 
can  reject  that  use  if  they  want  to. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  use,  meaning  the 
proposed  grant  right — one  example  of 
that  use  would  be  a  grant  if  it  was  for 
nonmilitary  purposes;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  understand  that  any 
grant  in  an  original  agreement  would 
have  to  be  referred  to  the  committee  as 
is  provided  was  the  House  bill.  As  to 
any  use  of  the  original  funds,  you  could 
not  make  any  grant  of  the  repayment 
funds  without  referring  it  to  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Just  for  the  sake  of 
accuracy,  is  not  that  language  applica¬ 
ble?  It  makes  funds  from  loan  repay¬ 
ments — they  all  have  to  be  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing  of  the  way  the  language  reads. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing  of  the  language  at  the  bottom 
of  page  2  of  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  the  way  it 
reads  to  me. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a 
grant  of  funds,  whether  in  the  original 
agreement  or  out  of  repaid  funds,  could 
be  made  without  a  veto  right  in  the  two 
regular  committees.  Any  agreement  or 
proposal  to  grant  currencies  would  have 
to  come  to  both  committees  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Whether  they  are  re¬ 
payment  funds  or  not? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  right — if  it  were 
a  grant.  But  if  they  were  regular  loans 
in  the  original  agreement  they  would 
come  only  to  the  advisory  committee. 
On  the  other  hand  a  pure  grant  would 
be  subject  to  consideration  both  by  the 
special  committee  and  by  the  regular 
committees  of  both  Houses. 

Section  10  provides-  that  the  interest 
rate  on  these  loans  of  foreign  currencies 
which  are  made  to  beneficiary  countries 
shall  be  as  high  as  that  of  the  cost  of 
funds  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  with  a  proviso 
that  the  President  may  make  a  specific 
finding  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
advisory  committee  that  a  different  rate 
should  be  designated.  It  requires  not 
merely  a  Presidential  finding  but  also 
a  recommendation  of  the  advisory  com¬ 


mittee,  on  which  the  legislative  branch 
will  be  represented. 

Section  11  is,  I  believe,  the  most  con¬ 
troversial  section  in  the  report.  This  is 
a  combination  of  the  Findley,  the  Rogers, 
the  Bolton,  and  the  Roosevelt  amend¬ 
ments.  We  have  made  these  limitations 
applicable  only  to  title  I,  because  titles  H 
and  III  relate  to  gifts.  Certainly  we  do 
not  want  to  make  them  applicable  where 
there  is  a  disaster  or  where  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  gift. 

X  Title  IV  relates  to  sales  for  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars.  We  felt  it  was  inadvisable  to  limit 
the  sales  for  U.S.  dollars,  so  we  have  not 
made  these  amendments  applicable  to 
title  IV  except  to  the  extent  of  some 
legislation — we  believe  there  is  some  ex¬ 
isting  legislation — which  may  prohibit 
the  use  of  title  IV  in  Poland.  We  have 
therefore,  provided  that  sales  can  be 
made  for  dollars  under  title  IV  but  that 
the  term  of  credit  may  not  exceed  5 
years.  Generally  under  title  IV  there  is 
a  20-year  limitation.  We  have  tried  our 
best  to  keep  the  spirit  of  the  amendments 
which  the  House  put  on  and  which  were 
not  put  on  by  the  Senate,  but  we  have 
tried  to  make  them  flexible  enough  to 
enable  the  program  to  function. 

We  have  tried  to  keep  the  spirit  that 
there  are  to  be  greater  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  these  funds  in  selling  commodities 
to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia;  however,  we 
have  made  it  clear  that  if  they  are  pay¬ 
ing  in  dollars  they  should  get  as  much  as 
5  years  credit.  X 

We  have  provided,  in  determining  what 
country  may  be  an  aggressor,  that  it 
shall  be  up  to  the  President  to  make  that 
determination,  and  we  only  require  that 
he  do  it  when  he  feels  that  a  specific 
country  is  guilty  of  aggressive  acts.  If 
he  finds  any  country  to  be  an  aggressor, 
there  can  be  no  trade  with  the  country 
under  this  bill.  We  do  not,  however,  re¬ 
quire  the  President  to  offer  needless  in¬ 
sults  nor  to  make  any  decisions  until  a 
country  has  taken  aggressive  steps. 

We  have  also  added  a  proviso  which 
I  believe  appears  a  little  further  on,  in 
the  mechanics  of  the  bill,  which  relates 
to  this  same  general  question  of  restrict¬ 
ing  trade  with  communistic  countries. 
This  is  section  16,  which  adds  Red  China 
along  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  one  of 
those  countries  which  by  name  cannot 
participate  in  this  program,  and  dom¬ 
ination  by  which  would  disqualify  any 
other  country. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  whether 
anything  has  been  done  by  the  Congress, 
insofar  as  he  knows,  which  would  change 
the  original  spirit  of  Public  Law  480,  as 
to  all  titles. 

Mr.  POAGE.  No.  I  believe,  taking 
it  as  a  whole,  we  have  retained  very  well 
the  basic  spirit  of  the  law.  We  have  put 
in  a  good  many  items  to  tighten  it  up. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  this  conference  re¬ 
port  will  tighten  up  considerably  the  use 
of  Public  Law  480,  but  it  will  still  leave  a 
usable  and  workable  program  which  can 


be  used  to  dispose  of  our  agricultural 
commodities,  to  the  advantage  both  of 
the  United  States  and  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  ask  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  one  further  ques¬ 
tion?  Generally  speaking,  this  program 
has  become  known  now  rather  more 
under  the  name  of  the  food-for-peace 
program  than  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act. 

What  has  happened  in  the  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  has 
not  interrupted  this  food-for-peace  pro¬ 
gram,  has  it? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
interrupted  the  food-for-peace  program 
at  all.  Food  for  peace  is  not  a  name 
that  has  ever  been  in  the  statutory  his¬ 
tory  of  this  program. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  understand  that, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  beginning  to  take 
on  that  pseudonym  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  that  is  true,  but  I 
like  to  think  of  this  program  as  basically 
a  program  for  the  orderly  disposal  of 
our  agricultural  surpluses  in  a  way  which 
will  give  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to 
our  friends  abroad  as  well  as  to  American 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  And  what  has  been 
popularly  known  in  the  press  of  the 
United  States  as  Public  Law  480.  Has 
there  been  anything  done  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  which  would  change  this  popular 
approach  to  the  law  of  the  land? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No.  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  a  thing  done  here  that 
will  change  that  approach  at  all. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  And  we  are  still  here 
pursuing,  at  least  under  one  title,  what 
we  generally  know  as  the  food-for-peace 
program? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes;  I  think  under  all 
four  titles.  All  of  them  tend  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  food  for  peace. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Section  12  relates  only 
to  the  requirement  for  reports.  It  is  in 
both  bills.  It  requires  yearly  reports 
rather  than  each  6  months. 

Section  13  makes  the  authorization  for 
funds  for  title  H  correspond  with  the 
change  hereto  made  in  the  period  of  the 
bill — from  3  to  2  years.  , 

J  Section  14  is  what  is  known  as  the  ' 
Matthews  amendment.  You  will  recall 
that  this  amendment  allows  the  use  of 
title  II  funds  for  the  purchase  of  tools, 
and  so  forth,  to  aid  in  developing  self- 
help  projects  instead  of  direct  aid. 

Section  15  is  the  change  from  3  to  2 
years.  - 

Section  16  has  been  explained. 

Section  17  makes  the  provisions  of  title 
IV  of  this  act — the  title  relating  to  sale 
for  dollars — conform  in  interest  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Development  Loan  Act. 

The  last  section  of  the  bill  is  a  rider 
placed  on  the  bill  in  the  other  body.  It 
has  no  relation  to  Public  Law  480.  It 
relates  to  the  sale  of  extra-long  staple 
cotton.  It  seems  to  have  general  ap¬ 
proval  of  those  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  my  time  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  I  hope  this  covers  all  of  the 
items  in  this  report,  and  that  you  will 
accept  the  action  of  your  conferees. 
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the  provision  in  the  House  bill  banning 
further  title  I  deals  with  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia.  .. 

I  would  also  point  out  the  conference 
report  sets  up  an  advisory  committee, 
and  also  requires  advance  notice  to  Con¬ 
gress  of  certain  provisions  in  proposed 
agreements.  Approval  of  certain  trans¬ 
actions  could  be  blocked  by  an  adverse 
report  of  either  the  House  or  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee. 

IMPORTANT  TO  KANSAS  WHEAT  PRODUCERS 

Public  Law  480  has  a  tremendous  eco¬ 
nomic  impact  on  some  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  including  wheat. 

The  United  States  has  exported  about 
3V2  billion  bushels  of  wheat  under  Public 
Law  480.  This  is  equal  to  three  average 
U.S.  crops.  Shipments  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  fiscal  year  1964  were  equiva¬ 
lent  to  43  bushels  out  of  every  100  bushels 
of  wheat  U.S.  farmers  harvested  in  1963. 

In  terms  of  value,  total  U.S.  agricul¬ 
tural  exports  in  the  1964  fiscal  year 
reached  $6.1  billion.  Of  this  total,  $1.5 
billion  or  about  25  percent,  represented 
shipments  under  Public  Law  480. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  priv¬ 
ilege  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  and  others,  who 
have  paid  tribute  to  my  colleague  from 
Iowa,  the  Honorable  Charles  B.  Hoeven. 

Charlie  Hoeven  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  we  of  the  Iowa 
delegation  greatly  regret  that  it  has  been 
his  decision  to  retire  as  a  Member  of  the 
House. 

Through  his  many  years  of  service  in 
the  House,  Charlie  Hoeven  has  been  a 
stalwart  in  the  ranks  of  the  conserva¬ 
tives,  always  deeply  concerned  by  irre¬ 
sponsible  fiscal  policies,  and  the  steady 
erosion  of  the  Constitution  with  the  pre¬ 
cious  freedoms  it  sought  to  guarantee  to 
the  individual  citizens  of  this  Nation. 
Never,  to  my  knowledge,  did  he  waver  in 
his  opposition  to  those  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams  which  he  was  convinced  were  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  this  constitutional 
Republic. 

We  regret  his  decision  to  retire,  yet  we 
wish  he  and  Velma,  his  wife,  the  years 
of  happiness  and  contentment  they  have 
abundantly  earned  through  years  of 
faithful  service. 

(Mr.  COOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  


DESIGNATION  AND  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION  OF  THE/ICE  AGE  NATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC  /RESERVE  (WISCON¬ 
SIN)  / 

Mr.  SISK/  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  882  and  ask  for  its 
immedhne  consideration. 

Thar  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ra&olved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 


the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1096)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin  in  the  designation  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Re¬ 
serve  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranting 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter¬ 
vening  motion  except  one  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson]  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  882 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  1096, 
a'bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  in  the  designation  and  aa- 
ministeation  of  the  Ice  Age  National 
Scientific  Reserve  in  the  State  of/wis- 
consin,  a^d  for  other  purposes/  The 
resolution  jwrovides  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate.  / 

The  proposed  Ice  Age  National  Scien¬ 
tific  Reserve  wut  comprisa/about  32,500 
acres.  The  largest  of  the/hree  principal 
areas  to  be  included  svithin  it  is  the 
Kettle  Moraine  and  ISpnpbellsport  area, 
comprising  17,000  aore«  within  20  to  30 
miles  of  Milwauke/  The  next  largest, 
the  Bloomer  area/ lies  in\he  northwest¬ 
ern  part  of  Wisconsin  wiunn  100  miles 
of  Minneapoli/and  St.  Paul  and  includes 
10,000  acresy/The  third  is  the  Devils  Lake 
area,  not  ter  from  Madison,  comprising 
3,500  acr es.  Other  small  areasWhich 
may  ahro  be  included  will  total  Vbout 
2,000  arc  res.  \ 

The  primary  value  of  the  reserve  ii^to 
thy'  Nation’s  scientific  community.  IV, 
wul  include  what  is  regarded  as  the  best 
^Collection  of  remnants  of  the  ice  age  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  In  addition,  the 
reserve  will  include  many  beauty  spots 
which  can  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  visit 
it  for  outdoor  recreation. 

H.R.  1096  would  provide  for  Federal 
cooperation  with  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
in  the  formulation  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  preservation  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  these  areas,  and  to  authorize 
financial  assistance  to  the  State  in  ac¬ 
quiring  such  of  the  lands  included  within 
the  reserve  as  are  not  now  owned  by  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  882. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Sisk]  mentioned  this  or  not,  but  I  think 
this  is  the  third  time  this  has  been  be¬ 
fore  the  House  in  recent  months. 

The  first  time  it  was  brought  up  on  the 
Consent  Calendar.  Objection  was  made, 
I  believe  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Kyl] .  It  then  was  considered  along 


with  approximately  10  or  12  somewhat 
similar  bills  under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
about  6  weeks  ago.  At  that  time  the  biff 
received  a  majority  vote  I  think  of  164 
to  154,  but  of  course  this  was  no^the 
necessary  two-thirds  and  the  rules/ were 
not  suspended  and  the  bill  was  not 
passed.  / 

This  bill  actually  came  tor  my  per¬ 
sonal  attention,  I  might  say^about  a  year 
ago,  long  before  the  matter  had  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  Oongress  in  any 
of  these  three  instances/  have  just  cited. 
I  was  contacted  by  fcne  North  Central 
Ornithological  Society,  an  organization 
of  bird  lovers  in  aiy  own  congressional 
district.  The  officers  of  that  organization 
were  deeply  interested  in  this  particular 
bill  and  urgecr me  at  that  time  to  sup¬ 
port  its  passage. 

I  made  sefme  investigation  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  yfas  frankly  not  aware  at  that 
time  oy  what  I  have  since  learned; 
namel/  of  the  reservations  and,  indeed, 
the  Objections  to  this  measure  by  my 
code  ague,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[kfr.  Van  Pelt]  .  Certainly  I  want  to  say 
At  this  point  there  is  no  Member  of  the 
House  for  whom  I  have  any  greater  af¬ 
fection  or  deeper  regard  or  who  I  think 
has  served  the  people  of  his  district  in  a 
more  distinguished  fashion  than  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin.  Frankly,  it 
pains  me  on  this  occasion  to  find  myself 
in  opposition  to  that  which  I  know  he  in 
good  conscience  and  out  of  respect  for  his 
duty  as  the  Representative  from  that  dis¬ 
trict  would  have  me  favor. 

In  the  hour  of  debate  that  has  been 
allotted  to  discuss  this  matter,  I  hope 
that  certain  matters  will  be  made  per¬ 
fectly  clear,  because,  frankly,  my  support 
for  this  legislation  was  predicated  on  the 
statement  contained  in  the  report  which 
came  with  this  bill  which  says  that  when 
H.R.  3846  is  enacted,  that  is,  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  bill  that 
passed  this  House  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
committee,  which  I  think  is  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  will 
expect  the  contributions  made  under  the 
present  bill  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to 
be  taken  into  full  account  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  State’s  share  of  appropriations 
\nder  H.R.  3846.  In  other  words,  there 
is\not  going  to  be  any  great  bonanza 
given  the  State  of  Wisconsin  under  the 
legislation.  They  would  be  credited  to 
the  fuWls  it  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
to  undeS.  the  land  and  water  conserva¬ 
tion  funcrbill,  if  this  bill  is  passed.  That 
is  in  the  report  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior >and  Insular  Affairs,  from 
which  this  billVas  reported. 

Mr.  REUSS.^Vfr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?\ 

Mr.  ANDERSON^  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  justVanted  to  reassure 
the  gentleman  that  tHP  understanding 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  entirely 
correct,  and  that  his  unCTerstanding  is 
shared  by  all  concerned.  \ 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  dShghted  to 
have  that  interpretation  and  nfelp  from 
the  gentleman,  because  I  think  iKshould 
contribute  rather  conclusively  to  tirsleg- 
islative  history  of  this  particular  brU. 

The  other  point  I  would  make,  andMt 
was  the  basis  on  which  my  support  waV 
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SENATE 


1.  PUBLIC  LAW  480.  By  a  vote  of  54  to  11,  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on 

S.  2687,  to  extend  the  Public  Law  480  program  (pp.  22057-67).  By  a  vote 
of  24  to  46,  rejected  a  motion  by  Sen.  Fulbright  to  refer  the  conference 
report  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  hearings  and  study  (pp.  22057- 
64).  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President.  See  Digest  182  for  a 
summary  of  the  bill. 

2.  FOREIGN  AljpC  By  a  vote  of  44  to  16,  passed  with  amendments  H.  Rs,  11380,  the 
foreign y^id  authorization  bill  (pp.  22025-7,  22030-57,  22067-78)\.  Conferees 
were  appointed  (pp.  22078).  House  conferees  have  not  yet  been  appointed. 

3.  ROADSfAND  TRAILS.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  12289,  to  establish 
committee  to  develop  plans  for  marking  the  route  traversed  by  Lewis  ar  ^Clark 

:om  St.  Louis  to  the  Pacific.  A  similar  bill,  S.  3116,  was  striken 
rthe  Calendar.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  22153 
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4.  APPALACHIA,  Resumed  consideration  of  S.  2782,  to  provide  public  works  and 
economic  development  programs  and  the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  Appalachian  region,  p.  22153 


8. 


COCKPILING,  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  12091.  to  authorize  the  disposal 
without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month  waiting  period  of  approximate] 
9,5<X),000  pounds  of  sisal  from  the  national  stockpile.  This  bill  wily  now 
be  sWt  to  the  President,  p.  22138 
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,  COMMITTEES.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  3174,  to  ametiu  the 
Act  of  1946  so  as  to  remove  the  ceiling  on  appropriations  for 
onomic  Committee,  p.  22153 


7.  FOOD  ADDITIVES \  Passed  over,  at  the  request  of  Sen.  Mansfield,  H.  R.  12033, 


to  authorize  th\  Secretary  of  HEW  to  permit  until  Dec. 
certain  conditions,  the  continued  use  of  certain  food 
chemicals  which  weVe  in  commercial  use  before  Jan.  1  tJ 
not  been  cleared  fo\use  under  the  Federal  Food,  Dr^ 
p.  22153 
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APPROPRIATIONS.  The  "DaiV  Digest''  states  that  / he  Appropriations  Committee 
concluded  hearings  on  H.  Rv  12633,  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
1965,  and  will  meet  in  execKpive  session  Tu^e . ,  Sept.  29,  to  mark  up  the 
bill.  p.  D791 

Received  from  the  President  supplemental  appropriation  estimates  of 
$1,024,994  to  pay  judgments  reno^red  against  the  U.  S.  (S.  Doc.  101). 
p.  22078 

9.  COMMUNICATIONS;  GENERAL  SERVICES.  Revived  from  GAO  a  report  "on  unnecessary 
costs  to  the  Government  for  contmorciaiSJLong- distance  telephone  calls  made  by 
Federal  agencies  in  the  San  Frarfcisco  region  between  cities  served  by  the 
Federal  Telecommunications  Syaxem,  Genera^  Services  Administration."  p.  22078 


10.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE;  D^ERSTATE  COMMERCE 
by  a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
cation  by  the  Federal  Hjta&e  Commission."  pp. 


Sen.  Dirksen  inserted  an  addreaa 
Agency  Decisionmaking:  Adjudi- 
2088-9 

11.  MONETARY  REFORM.  Sen/ Javits  stated  that  the  U.  s\now  favors  liberalizing 

the  international  monetary  system  and  inserted  sevel^l  items  on  the  matter, 
pp.  22127-9  /  \ 

12.  ELECTRIFICATION^  Sen.  Dominick  commended  the  announcement  of  the  Colo.  Public 

Service  Co.  Lnd  by  other  public  service  companies  "of  th^^ormation  of  a  new 
group  calla'a  the  Western  Energy  Supply  &  Transmission  Associates  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  together  the  largest  regional  electric  poV^er  development 
prograny4ver  planned."  pp.  22129-30 

13.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mansfield  expressed  hope  that  the  SenaCe  could 
complete  action  on  S.  2783,  the  Appalachia  bill,  Fri.,  Sept.  25.  Rp.  22067, 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  amendment 
has  not  yet  been  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
W)jection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
aWeement  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

MiS  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to\have  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  related.  I  did  not  understand  that 
part  aboHt  voting  immediately  on  an 
amendmenVwithout  debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.RUSSELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  asked  for 
an  agreement  that  debate  on  each 
amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  any  sudh  amendment  or 
motion  and  the  majority  leader,  provided 
that  in  the  event  the  majority  leader  is 
in  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  mo¬ 
tion,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or 
some  Senator  designated  by  himS  Four 
hours  would  be  allotted  for  debate  on 
the  bill.  \ 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  proposed  unahi- 
mous-consent  agreement  would  not  pre\ 
elude  the  offer  of  other  amendments  than 
the  ones  stated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
to  which  measure  does  the  request  apply? 
I  am  uncertain  as  to  which  bill  this  re¬ 
quest  applies  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  foreign  aid  bill, 
which  has  been  the  pending  business  for 
35  days,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  glad  to 
get  that  information,  and  I  appreciate  it. 
I  would  like  to  be  brought  up  to  date.  I 
thought  it  was  on  the  Public  Law  480 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No  There  is  an 
hour’s  limitation  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is,  on  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  The  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  request  will  take  effect  fol¬ 
lowing  action  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Does  the 
unanimous-consent  request  apply  to  the 
majority  leader’s  substitute,  which  was 
just  adopted? _ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  it  applies  to 
the  same  bill  to  which  that  substitute  is 
attached. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  substi¬ 
tute  is  already  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  So  the  ques¬ 
tion  will  not  recur  on  the  Senator’s  sub¬ 
stitute?  That  has  already  been  adopted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 — CONFER¬ 
ENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 


two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2687)  to  extend  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  Senators  leave,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  understand,  I 
have  30  minutes,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  has  30 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  taken  some  of  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  I  am  sure 
with  his  consent,  and  the  approval  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  much  time 
has  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
left? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  should  like  to 
know.  I  did  not  know  I  was  giving  away 
any  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes  have  been  taken  from  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  so 
there  remain  25  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  30  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  sev¬ 
eral  Senators  desired  to  say  something 
on  this  matter.  I  am  sorry  that  time 
was  taken  from  my  side. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield,  but  not  on 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  is 
now  running. 

‘Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  cannot  yield 
now. 

I  yield  one-half  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry.  Suppose  the  Senate  should  un¬ 
wisely  adopt  the  motion  and  send  the 
conference  report  to  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  which  has  no  relation 
at  all  to  this  particular  conference  re¬ 
port  or  this  field  of  jurisdiction.  What, 
if  anything,  would  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  instructed  to  do? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  that 
all  the  committee  could  do  would  be  to 
hold  hearings.  That  would  be  it.  It 
could  taken  no  action. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  could  make  recommenda¬ 
tions.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
could  hold  hearings  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Senate  in  regard  to 
those  matters  in  the  bill  within  its  juris¬ 
diction. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  before  the 
Senate  involves  a  basic  issue  of  foreign 
policy  and  also  of  the  Senate’s  procedure 
in  its  approach  to  matters  involving  our 
foreign  policy. 

We  have  before  us  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  extension  of  the  Agricultural 


Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act, 
popularly  known  as  Public  Law  480.  This 
act  is  supposed  to  do  what  its  name  im¬ 
plies — that  is,  promote  the  development 
of  trade  in  agricultural  commodities  and 
thereby  dispose  of  some  of  our  burden¬ 
some  surpluses.  It  is  not  supposed  to  be 
a  vehicle  for  casually  making  fundamen¬ 
tal  changes  in  our  foreign  policy,  and  for 
restricting  by  law  the  legitimate  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  President  who  bears  the  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations.  This,  however,  is 
what  the  conference  report  seeks  to  do. 
It  contains  several  provisions  which  have 
little,  if  any,  relevance  to  the  purpose  of 
Public  Law  480  but  which,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  impinge  directly  and  adversely  on 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  most  obnoxious  of  these  provisions 
is  that  which,  in  effect,  prohibits  sales  for 
local  currency  under  title  I  to  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland. 

There  have  been  no  hearings  on  this 
proposal  in  either  the  House  or  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  It  was  not  considered  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
nor — so  far  as  I  know — by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  It  was  not 
considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  dur¬ 
ing  Senate  debate  on  the  bill.  It  was 
adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  it 
has  unfortunately  been  retained  by  the 
conferees.  I  hardly  need  add  that  it  has 
not  been  considered  at  all  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations — nor  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs — ■ 
nor  has  the  Department  of  State  had  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Department  is  strongly  opposed. 

This  provision  would  negate  one  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  our  foreign 
policy — the  principle  that  we  treat  dif¬ 
ferent  Communist  countries  differently. 
This  principle  has  been  applied  consist¬ 
ently  and  with  good  results  for  15  years, 
under  Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson.  In  this  period, 
Yugoslavia  has  successfully  asserted  and 
maintained  its  independence  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  This  independence,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  George  Kennan,  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  former  Ambassador  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  has  been  “conducive  to  the  peace 
and  stability  of  the  Balkan  and  Adriatic 
areas  generally.” 

The  Yugoslav  example  has  also,  quite 
clearly,  been  contagious  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Since  1956  Poland  has  moved 
significantly  toward  independence  from 
Moscow.  More  recently,  Rumania  has 
apparently  set  out  on  the  same  course. 
It  sent  a  trade  commission  here  for  pre¬ 
liminary  discussions.  There  have  even 
been  stirrings  in  Hungary  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Surely,  our  interests  are  more  ad¬ 
vanced  in  Eastern  Europe  today  than 
they  would  have  been  if  these  things  had 
not  happened.  Although  it  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  our  policies,  by  them¬ 
selves,  have  brought  about  these  changes, 
it  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  say  that 
our  policies  have  helped.  They  have 
made  it  easier  for  the  Yugoslavs  to  pursue 
a  policy  independent  of  Moscow.  They 
have  made  it  easier  for  the  Poles  to  assert 
a  modicum  of  independence.  They  have 
made  it  easier  for  the  Rumanians  to 
expand  their  relations  with  the  West. 
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To  put  it  the  other  way,  if  we  had  not 
followed  these  policies,  if  we  had  not 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  Yugoslavs  in  1950 
and  of  the  Poles  in  1957,  who  can  say 
with  any  assurance  that  Eastern  Europe 
would  not  today  still  be  a  monolithic  but¬ 
tress  of  the  Soviet  Union?  Reason  and 
logic  indicate  that  it  would  be.  Would  we 
be  better  off  if  the  15  or  20  Yugoslav  divi¬ 
sions  were  under  Soviet  command? 

Let  me  quote  again  from  a  recent 
statement  by  former  Ambassador  Ken- 
nan,  who  probably  knows  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  better  than  any  other  American: 

The  Yugoslav  Government  is  dominated  by 
a  party  which  uses  the  name  “Communist”; 
but  that  government  differs  in  certain  very 
fundamental  respects  from  other  govern¬ 
ments  that  go  by  that  name.  Not  only  does 
it  differ  in  its  institutions  but  it  differs  even 
more  in  its  practices,  and  particularly  its 
practices  in  matters  that  determine  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  us.  It  is  not  linked  with  any 
other  Communist  power  by  bonds  of  military 
alliance.  It  is  not  a  member  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  or  of  any  other  Communist  military 
political  grouping.  In  its  bilateral  relations 
with  us,  during  the  period  of  my  recent 
service  as  American  Ambassador  there,  it 
showed  itself  consistently  correct  and 
proper.  It  did  not  default  on  any  obligations 
to  us.  There  was  no  evidence  that  it  was 
conducting  either  independently  or  in  as¬ 
sociation  with  any  other  country,  improper 
activities  in  this  country.  No  Yugoslav  offi¬ 
cial  I  ever  asked  to  see  refused  to  see  me 
or  treated  me  otherwise  than  with  complete 
courtesy.  Americans,  official  and  unofficial, 
were  treated  with  exceptional  warmth  and 
kindness  throughout  the  country. 

What  more  do  we  want,  and  what  is  our 
complaint?  We  disagree  with  the  Yugoslav 
leaders,  certainly,  on  many  questions  of  In¬ 
ternational  affairs.  But  they  have  as  much 
right  to  disagree  with  us  as  we  have  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  them.  Are  we  supposed  to  de¬ 
mand  agreement  with  all  our  views,  as  the 
price  of  normal  relations?  If  so,  why  do  we 
start  with  the  Yugoslavs? 

Yugoslavia  occupies  an  extremely  sensi¬ 
tive  and  strategic  position,  between  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  Adriatic.  It 
commands  some  of  the  strongest  armed 
forces  in  Europe  outside  of  Soviet  control. 

For  over  15  years  its  Government  has  pur¬ 
sued  an  independent  course  in  its  inter¬ 
national  relations.  This  course  has  not  been 
identical  with  ours;  but  it  has  also  not  been 
identical  with  that  of  Moscow.  The  policy 
implied  by  the  amendment  can  have  only 
one  conceivable  effect:  to  convey  to  the 
Yugoslavs  that  they  have  no  favorable  pro¬ 
spects  in  their  relations  with  us,  no  matter 
how  they  treat  us,  and  to  impel  them,  for 
lack  of  alternative,  in  the  direction  of  a 
closer  relationship  with  Moscow.  There  is 
no  one — but  literally  no  one — who  could 
benefit  from  a  movement  of  the  Yugoslavs  in 
that  direction  except  policymakers  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  What  is  at  stake  here  is  not  just  Yugo¬ 
slavia  alone,  but  also  the  policies  of  other 
Communist  governments  which  have  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  importantly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  Yugoslov  example. 

How,  Ambassador  Kennan  asks,  can 
“a  policy  having  such  effect  conceivably 
be  defended  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
anti-Communist?” 

That  is  a  good  question,  Mr.  President, 
and  an  unanswerable  one.  This  is  sham 
anticommunism.  It  will  please  no  one 
except  the  Communists  in  Moscow  and 
the  superpatriots  in  the  United  States. 

What  more  eloquent  testimony  could 
we  want  that  people  who  call  themselves 
Communists  are  different;  that  selling 


wheat  to  one  group  does  not  mean  selling 
out  to  another? 

Aside  from  the  large  effect  which  the 
ill-considered  provision  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  will  have  on  our  overall  rela¬ 
tions  with  Eastern  Europe,  there  is  an¬ 
other  effect  which  it  will  have  in  terms 
of  individual  human  beings.  It  can  only 
mean  that  millions  of  Poles  and  Yugo¬ 
slavs  will  be  hungrier — through  no  fault 
of  their  own  but  only  because  we  disap¬ 
prove  not  of  their  actions  but  how  they 
describe  their  Government. 

And  all  of  this — I  repeat,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — has  been  done  without  hearings 
and  without  consideration  by  the  Foreign' 
Relations  or  any  other  committee.  It  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  stand  Congress 
took  a  year  ago  when — after  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  and  debate  in  the  Senate — we  voted 
to  repeal,  in  effect,  a  provision  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  prohibiting  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  most-favored-nation  treat¬ 
ment  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  Congress,  or  certain  Members 
of  it,  persist  in  gratuitously  insulting 
countries  with  whom  we  would  like  to 
maintain  normal  and  hopefully  improv¬ 
ing  relations. 

There  is  another  matter  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  which  would  have  deleterious 
effects  on  our  foreign  relations.  This  is 
the  provision  for  subsidizing  the  export 
of  long  staple  cotton.  This  is  certain  to 
impair  our  relations  with  Peru,  and  prob¬ 
ably  with  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
Sudan  as  well.  It  is  probably  also  in 
violation  of  GATT,  and  it  will  invite 
retaliation  against  our  other  nonsub- 
sidized  exports.  It  is  the  kind  of  action 
which  would  cause  us  to  apply  counter¬ 
vailing  duties  and  invoke  the  Anti- 
Dumping  Act  if  it  were  taken  against  us 
by  another  country. 

There  is  a  further  reason  this  confer¬ 
ence  report  should  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
report  adds  a  new  sentence  to  section 
103(a)  of  Public  Law  480  as  follows: 

In  presenting  fiis  budget,  the  President 
shall  classify  expenditures  under  this  act  as 
expenditures  for  international  affairs  and 
finance  rather  than  for  agriculture  and  agri¬ 
cultural  resources. 

We  may  pass  over,  for  the  time  being, 
the  question  of  the  propriety  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  telling  the  President  how  to  clas¬ 
sify  expenditures  in  his  budget.  Con¬ 
gress  may,  of  course,  act  on  the  budget  or 
rearrange  it  in  any  way  that  Congress 
desires;  but  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  the 
President’s  budget,  not  Congress. 

The  significant  aspect  of  this  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  conference  report  is  that  here 
is  as  plain  a  statement  as  one  could  make 
that  the  Agriculture  Committees  them¬ 
selves  view  the  activities  under  Public 
Law  480  as  primarily  affecting  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  and  finance  rather  than 
agriculture.  The  advocates  of  this  con¬ 
ference  report  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
Either  Public  Law  480  deals  primarily 
with  U.S.  agriculture,  in  which  case  it 
ought  not  to  deal  with  the  U.S.  foreign 
policy;  or  it  does  deal  primarily  with 
U.S.  foreign  policy — with  “international 
affairs  and  finance,”  in  the  words  of  the 


conference  report  itself — in  which  case 
it  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  In  either 
case,  given  the  provisions  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  it  ought  to  be  referred  to 
Foreign  Relations. 

These  are  matters  of  serious  import, 
Mr.  President.  They  should  not  be 
acted  on  hastily  without  adequate  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  committees  most  di¬ 
rectly  concerned.  I  have  no  wish  to  de¬ 
lay  the  matter  indefinitely.  Senators 
may  argue  that  if  my  motion  is  agreed 
to,  the  bill  is  dead  for  this  Congress.  As 
I  said  yesterday,  even  if  that  were  true, 
it  would  not  be  a  calamity.  The  present 
law  continues  in  force  until  December 
31.  A  new  Congress  will  be  here  January 
3.  We  could  certainly  pass  another  bill — 
hopefully,  a  better  bill — within  a  month 
or  two.  ) 

However,  Mr.  President,  referral  of  the 
conference  report  to  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  does  not  necessarily  kill 
the  bill.  I  assure  the  Senate  that  the 
committee  will  consider  the  matter.  We 
will  have  hearings  immediately.  We  will 
report  our  recommendations,  and  the 
Senate  can  work  its  will  upon  them — 
after  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  testi¬ 
mony  and  after  these  very  serious  ques¬ 
tions  have  received  the  attention  they 
deserve. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  impress  upon  the  Senate  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  issue  that  is  involved  here. 
It  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  relations  with 
the  Communist  third  of  the  world,  and, 
therefore,  to  the  heart  of  our  whole  for¬ 
eign  policy.  The  issue,  simply  stated,  is 
whether  we  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  there  is  any  hope  of  ever  improv¬ 
ing,  or  even  ameliorating,  those  relations, 
or  ever  encouraging  even  the  slightest 
diversity  within  the  Communist  world; 
or  whether  we  proceed  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  any  such  hope  is  illusory,  that 
all  Communists — be  they  followers  of 
Tito,  Gomulka,  Khrushchev,  or  Mao — 
are  alike  in  their  implacable  hostility 
to  us,  and  that  consequently  our  only 
safe  course  lies  in  implacable  hostility 
to  each  and  every  one  of  them.  The  end 
result  of  this  latter  course  is  likely  to 
be  nuclear  war.  If  we  should  adopt  a 
policy — as  implied  by  this  conference  re¬ 
port — of  never  agreeing  to  anything,  this 
in  itself  amounts  to  an  ominous  agree¬ 
ment — in  a  suicide  pact. 

The  question  now  before  us  is  the  same 
issue  which  was  involved  in  the  question 
of  most-favored-nation  treatment  for 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  a  year  ago.  It  is 
the  same  issue  which  was  involved  in  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  indeed  the  same  issue  which  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  test  ban  treaty. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  Senate  de¬ 
cided  the  issue  in  favor  of  hope  and  rea¬ 
son  and  against  fanaticism  and  despair. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
support  my  motion. 

MODIFICATION’  OF  MOTION  TO  COMMIT 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  could 
be  some  question  about  the  committee 
reporting  the  conference  report  to  the 
Senate.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  modify 
my  motion.  I  assure  Senators  that  the 
committee  will  report  it  back  with  a  rec- 
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ommendation,  but  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  modify  my  motion  to  require  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  report  the  conference  report  to 
the  Senate  not  later  than  September  30. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Will  the  Senator  make 
that  in  the  form  of  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  motion  may  be  modified, 
to  provide  that  the  conference  report  be 
reported  back  to  the  Senate,  with  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  committee,  not 
later  than  September  30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. - 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intended 
to  say,  before  unanimous  consent  was 
granted,  that  if  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  of  which  I  am  a  mem¬ 
ber,  is  to  consider  this  matter,  the  con¬ 
ference  report  should  also  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  to 
the  Finance  Committee,  because  they 
would  have  as  much  concern  with  it  as 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Of  course,  shipping  costs  would  be  in¬ 
volved.  Trade  is  involved  also.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  conference  report  should  also 
)  go  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  understand  that 
the  question  has  already  been  put  and 
that  unanimous  consent  has  been 
granted? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  all  right.  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  other  committees 
should  also  be  included.  Imports,  ex¬ 
ports,  and  custom  duties  are  affected. 
The  State  Department  does  not  deter¬ 
mine  our  exports  and  imports.  It  has 
been  trying  to  do  so,  but  that  is  not  its 
function. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  conference  report.  It  has  already 
been  voted  on  by  the  House.  The  Senate 
cannot  amend  it.  If  the  committee 
makes  recommendations,  what  can  be 
done?  That  is  the  position  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  with  respect  to  this  ques- 
.  tion. 

)  Furthermore,  Public  Law  480  comes 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  handled  by  that  committee. 
In  the  20  years  that  I  have  been  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate,  I  have  never  heard  of 
a  conference  report  being  referred  to  a 
committee  that  does  not  deal  with  the 
particular  subject  involved  in  the  report. 
What  is  proposed  now  is  something  new 
in  the  Senate.  When  we  come  to  vote 
on  this  particular  issue,  I  wish  Senators 
would  bear  that  in  mind. 

Section  1(11)  of  the  conference  report 
deals  with  the  method  of  disposing  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  Com¬ 
munist  countries.  Senators  should  bear 
that  in  mind.  Therefore,  the  report  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Moreover,  Senators  should  understand 
that  this  provision  of  Public  Law  480  has 
a  long  history.  The  provision  questioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  akin  to 
provisions  which  have  been  in  Public  Law 


480  since  its  inception  and  finds  prece¬ 
dent  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  A  part  of  section  1(11)  relates  to 
countries  whose  ships  go  to  Cuba.  Let 
Senators  remember  that.  If  they  vote 
for  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  to  try  to  tie  up  the  bill,  they 
will  be  voting  preferential  treatment  for 
countries  whose  ships  are  destined  for 
Cuba  at  the  present  time.  This  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  conference  report  is  modeled 
after  section  620(a)  (3)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  which  similarly 
prohibits  assistance  to  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

The  expiration  of  Public  Law  480  would 
stop  sales  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  and 
all  other  countries.  If  the  conference  re¬ 
port  is  rejected,  Yugoslavia  and  Poland 
would  be  denied  its  benefits  just  as  other 
countries  would  be.  That  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

I  am  sure  the  Senate  conferees  will 
agree  that  the  feelings  of  the  House  on 
this  particular  matter  are  such  that  they 
will  go  further  in  the  next  bill  than  they 
went  in  this  bill.  We  weakened  the 
House  provisions  affecting  these  coun¬ 
tries  considerably  in  conference;  I  be¬ 
lieve  every  Senator  will  agree  with  that 
statement.  That  being  so,  what  can  be 
gained  by  delaying  action?  Nothing,  ex¬ 
cept  tying  up  the  bill  and  making  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  suffer  on  account  of  this 
action  being  held  in  abeyance. 

To  send  this  conference  report  to  com¬ 
mittee  would  create  an  unfortunate  prec¬ 
edent.  In  the  future,  motions  might  be 
made  to  refer  other  conference  reports 
to  committees.  A  few  moments  ago,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  conference  report  could 
be  referred  to  still  other  committees,  if 
this  precedent  is  established. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  Parliamentarian 
would  advise  the  Senate  that  to  refer 
conference  reports  to  committees  would 
be  establishing  a  new  precedent,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  were  referred  to  committees 
that  did  not  handle  them  in  the  first 
instance. 

In  addition,  the  House  may  not  yield 
as  much  a  second  time.  If  it  does  not,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  in  a  serious  predica¬ 
ment. 

S.  2687  deals  with  Public  Law  480  of 
the  83d  Congress.  The  bill  which  became 
Public  Law  480  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
in  1953;  and  every  major  amendment  or 
extension  of  the  law  enacted  since  that 
time  has  come  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Public  Law 
480  deals  with  methods  of  disposing  of 
agricultural  surplus  and  properly  falls 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  over  agri¬ 
culture  generally  and  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  and  stabilization 
of  prices  of  agricultural  products.  The 
reason  for  the  bill  is  that  we  are  trying 
to  dispose  of  some  of  our  surplus  com¬ 
modities. 

Public  Law  480  contains  four  titles. 
We  are  concerned  now  with  only  two  of 
those  titles.  They  are  title  I  and  title 
IV.  Under  title  I  we  dispose  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  cur¬ 


rencies;  that  is,  the  currencies  of  the 
purchasing  country,  and  we  agree  with 
the  purchasing  country  on  the  uses  to 
which  those  currencies  may  be  put. 
Some  of  these  uses  may  be  of  greater 
benefit  to  the  recipient  country  than 
they  are  to  us.  In  other  words,  title  I 
provides  for  one  way  of  disposing  of 
agricultural  commodities  through  con¬ 
cessional  sale. 

Title  IV  provides  for  a  different  means 
of  disposing  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  In  this  case  the  sale  is  for 
dollars,  but  on  long-term  credit. 

We  are  dealing  in  section  1(11)  with 
countries  that  are  dealing  with  Cuba. 
Shall  we  extend  to  them  the  right  to  buy 
with  their  own  currency?  Under  this 
bill,  they  are  given  the  right  to  buy  on 
long-term  credit,  for  dollars.  Even  those 
which  have  been  precluded  under  the 
Battle  Act  from  such  dollar  credit  sales 
would  be  made  eligible  by  the  bill  for 
sales  for  dollars  on  5 -year  credit.  They 
can  pay  a  certain  amount  down  and  pay 
off  the  balance  over  a  period  of  5  years. 

The  provisions  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port  which  affect  Yugolsavia  and  Poland 
are  contained  in  section  1(11) ,  and  they 
deal  with  the  method  by  which  we  are 
willing  to  dispose  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  to  Communist  countries 
and  to  countries  whose  ships  and  planes 
carry  materials  to  Cuba.  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland  fall  in  both  of  these  cate¬ 
gories.  Section  1(11)  provides  that 
countries  in  these  categories  will  not  be 
eligible  to  purchase  commodities  under 
title  I  for  local  currencies,  but  that  they 
will  be  eligible  to  purchase  commodities 
under  title  IV  for  dollars  on  credit.  This 
properly  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry.  It  should  not  be  considered  an 
affront  to  any  country,  since  section 
1(11)  includes  in  the  definition  “friendly 
country’’  for  purposes  of  title  IV  the 
same  countries  that  it  excludes  from  that 
definition  for  purposes  of  title  I.  The 
provision  simply  distinguishes  between 
the  countries  to  whom  title  I  sales  may 
be  made  and  those  to  whom  only  title  IV 
sales  may  be  made. 

The  committee  did  not  have  hearings 
on  this  provision  because  it  was  not  be¬ 
fore  us  when  the  bill  was  considered  in 
committee.  However,  we  do  not  normally 
hold  hearings  on  every  provision  which 
is  added  by  floor  amendment  in  either 
House,  and  the  provision  under  consider¬ 
ation  has  had  a  long  history.  Section 
107  has  from  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  480  excluded  the  U.S.S.R.  and  na¬ 
tions  dominated  by  the  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  controlling  the  world  Communist 
movement  from  eligibility  for  title  I  and 
title  IV  sales.  The  question  as  to 
whether  other  Communist  countries 
which  are  not  so  dominated  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded  has  long  been  the  subject  of  de¬ 
bate. 

Section  1(11)  of  the  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  amends  section  107  in  two  respects 
that  affect  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  It 
prohibits  title  I  sales  to  Communist 
countries  and  it  prohibits  title  I  sales  to 
countries  whose  ships  or  planes  carry 
materials  to  Cuba. 
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If  Senators  want  to  vote  to  aid  coun¬ 
tries  carrying  materials  to  Cuba,  they 
may  do  so.  In  the  latter  respect  the 
conference  report  is  modeled  after  sec¬ 
tion  620(a)  (3)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  which  prohibits  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  funds  from  being  made  avail¬ 
able  to  countries  whose  ships  or  planes 
carry  materials  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  clarify 
the  question  of  hearings.  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  Findley  amendment, 
which  is  the  main  one  I  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  about,  was  offered  in  the  House  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  was  re¬ 
jected  by  a  voice  vote  after  10  minutes 
of  debate. 

It  was  included  in  the  bill  by  incor¬ 
porating  it  into  a  motion  to  recommit, 
which  was  not  debatable,  and  in  that 
fashion  was  adopted  by  a  small  majority 
of  about  20.  That  is  the  record  of  the 
action  taken  on  it.  It  shows  how  cas¬ 
ually  and  with  what  lack  of  serious  at¬ 
tention  it  was  considered  by  the  House, 
with  no  consideration  or  debate  in  the 
Senate.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  generally 
correct.  So  far  as  the  Senate  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  did  not  consider  this  matter 
at  all  in  committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Nor  on  the  Senate 
floor.  There  was  no  debate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  true.  The 
question  did  not  arise. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
therefore  prohibits  assistance  to  Poland 
and  Cuba  in  essentially  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  current  conference  report 
prohibits  title  I  sales  to  those  countries. 
The  current  provision  therefore  presents 
nothing  that  Congress  is  not  familiar 
with  and  which  would  require  special 
hearings  or  special  reference. 

Section  1(11)  also  authorizes  title  IV 
sales  for  dollars,  with  credit  for  up  to  5 
years,  to  be  made  with  countries  which 
are  now  barred  by  other  law  from  the 
benefits  of  title  IV. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sal¬ 
inger  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  the  President  is  given  dis¬ 
cretionary  authority,  if  it  is  found  to  be 
in  the  national  interest,  to  make  a  waiv¬ 
er.  That  was  proposed,  I  understand,  by 
representatives  of  the  administration  to 
the  conference  committee,  but  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  did  not  accept  it.  If 
we  had  put  in  such  discretionary  author¬ 
ity  for  the  President,  we  would  have  gone 
a  long  way  toward  improving  the  bill. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  believe 
that  if  the  conference  report  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  committee  to  make  the  proper 
recommendations  based  upon  the  hear¬ 
ings,  it  might  be  possible  to  persuade  the 
House  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  waiver,  but  the  provision  added  last 
year  appears  to  be  quite  clear. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  section  620(a)  (3)  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex¬ 
cerpt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(3)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  Act  (except  under  section 
214)  shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to 
any  country  which  has  failed  to  take  ap¬ 
propriate  steps,  not  later  than  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1963 — 

(A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  from  transporting  to  Cuba  (other 
than  to  United  States  installations  in 
Cuba) — 

(i)  any  items  of  economic  assistance, 

(ii)  any  items  which  are,  for  the  purposes 
of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  arms,  am¬ 
munition  and  implements  of  war,  atomic 
energy  materials,  petroleum,  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  or  items  of 
primary  strategic  significance  used  in  the 
production  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  war,  or 

(iii)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities,  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by 
the  Castro  regime;  and 

(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  from  transporting  any  equipment, 
materials,  or  commodities  from  Cuba  (other 
than  from  United  States  installations  in 
Cuba)  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the 
Castro  regime. 

(b)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  to  the  government  of  any  country 
unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
country  is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by 
the  international  Communist  movement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Section  614  is  the 
section  concerning  the  waiver  according 
to  the  President’s  findings. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  question  arose 
in  conference,  but  the  House  would  not 
agree  to  the  proposal.  I  offered  some¬ 
thing  along  that  line,  but  we  know  that 
we  do  not  always  get  everything  in  con¬ 
ference  that  we  would  like  to  have.  I 
asked  for  consideration  of  my  suggestion, 
which  committee  members  will  verify, 
but  the  conference  committee  did  not 
agree  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  the  length 
of  credit  made  available  under  title  IV, 
section  1(11)  applies  differently  to  Pol¬ 
and  than  it  does  to  Yugoslavia.  Under 
the  Battle  Act,  which  prohibits  financial 
assistance  to  countries  shipping  certain 
materials  to  nations  threatening  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  Poland 
has  been  held  ineligible  for  the  credit 
terms  provided  by  title  IV.  The  confer¬ 
ence  substitute  therefore  provides  new 
authority  for  title  IV  sales  to  Poland  on 
credit  for  up  to  5  years. 

The  conference  substitute  actually  will 
have  very  little  effect  upon  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  and  represents  nearly  a  com¬ 
plete  yielding  of  the  House  position, 
which  would  have  excluded  these  coun¬ 
tries  from  Public  Law  480  sales  com¬ 
pletely.  At  present,  the  Battle  Act  pre¬ 
vents  any  financial  assistance  to  Poland. 
This  has  been  held  to  prevent  any  sales 
under  title  IV,  and  to  prevent  sales  un¬ 
der  title  I  except  under  limitations  not 
applicable  to  other  countries.  Under 
these  limitations,  we  now  make  title  I 
sales  to  Poland  for  zlotys,  which  can  be 
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used  only  for  U.S.  uses.  The  Battle  Act 
prohibits  their  use  for  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  Poland.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
use  all  these  zlotys.  So,  at  the  end  of  a 
specified  period  under  the  agreement, 
they  are  convertible  to  dollars.  The  con¬ 
ferees  could  not  see  that  this  was  greatly 
different  from  a  sale  for  dollars  on  credit. 
The  conference  substitute  authorizes  5- 
year  credit  sales  to  Poland,  so  the  sub¬ 
stitute  should  not  have  any  substantial 
effect  on  our  relations  with  Poland. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  we  have 
been  moving  toward  normal  commercial 
sales  in  the  case  of  both  Poland  and  Yu¬ 
goslavia,  and  this  is  in  the  interest  of  all 
concerned.  Last  year,  one-third  of  the 
commodities  we  sold  to  Poland  were  for 
cash  or  on  normal  commercial  terms  if 
Poland  could  obtain  bank  guarantees, 
one-third  was  under  title  I  with  conver¬ 
sion  of  zlotys  to  dollars  after  40  years, 
and  one- third  was  under  title  I  with  con¬ 
version  of  zlotys  to  dollars  after  3  years. 

Yugoslavia  has  not  been  held  to  be 
affected  by  the  Battle  Act.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  at  present  eligible  both  for  title  I 
sales  and  title  IV  sales.  During  the 
fiscal  year  just  completed,  it  agreed  to 
purchase  under  title  I  commodities 
worth  about  $26.3  million  on  the  basis 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  costs. 
During  the  same  year,  it  agreed  to  pur¬ 
chase  under  title  IV  commodites  worth 
about  $67.8  million.  So  currently  Yugo¬ 
slavia  is  making  the  great  bulk  of  its 
purchases  under  title  IV.  The  confer¬ 
ence  substitute  will  permit  it  to  continue 
to  make  purchases  under  title  IV,  so  the 
substitute  should  not  have  any  great  ef¬ 
fect  on  our  dealings  with  Yugoslavia. 

The  State  Department,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  is  always  letting  down  the  bars  to 
various  countries.  Sometimes  it  is  active 
with  the  Communists,  at  least  in  doing 
business  with  them;  and  sometimes 
keeps  us  from  making '  large  sales  to 
other  countries.  In  the  case  of  the 
wheat  transaction,  it  held  up  the  sale 
of  approximately  200  million  bushels  of 
wheat  to  see  if  any  other  country  wished 
it  before  it  was  finally  sold. 

The  conference  substitute  keeps  both 
of  these  countries  within  the  definition 
of  “friendly  countries’’  for  the  purposes 
of  title  IV.  The  fact  is,  the  substitute 
does  not  mention  either  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  by  name.  They  are  affected  by  the 
substitute  because  they  fall  within  the 
group  of  countries  which  have  Commu¬ 
nist  governments  and  whose  ships  and 
planes  go  to  Cuba.  Communist  coun¬ 
tries,  which  have  managed  currencies 
and  economies,  present  entirely  different 
problems  with  regard  to  exchange  rates 
and  other  matters  than  do  other  govern¬ 
ments.  These  problems  are  properly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  which 
handles  legislation  dealing  with  dispos¬ 
ing  of  our  surplus  farm  products. 

If  the  conference  report  should  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  to  die  there  in  this  session — I  do 
not  have  to  tell  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  that  that  is  what  it  would 
mean — Public  Law  480  would  expire  on 
December  31,  1964.  Then  no  agreements 
could  be  entered  into  under  any  title  of 
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it  with  Yugoslavia  or  Poland  or  any 
other  country,  to  the  detriment  of  all 
those  countries,  as  well  as  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  this  country,  particularly  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture.  In  disposing  of  our  sur¬ 
plus  products,  we  would  be  hurt  very 
much. 

Referring  a  conference  report  to  a 
committee  is  a  very  unusual  procedure, 
without  precedent  so  far  as  can  be  deter¬ 
mined,  particularly  a  committee  that  was 
not  even  dealing  with  the  situation.  In 
the  more  than  20  years  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate,  I  do  not  recall  this  having 
taken  place  before. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  recommend 
any  amendment  to  it,  since  the  report 
must  be  accepted  or  rejected  in  to  to. 
The  House  has  already  accepted  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee. 

The  conference  report  represents  a 
carefully  worked  out  solution  to  the  very 
difficult  situation  presented  by  the  House 
amendment.  We  tried  to  weaken  the 
House  provisions  on  this  point  as  much 
as  we  could  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  not 
build  up  Cuba. 

If  it  is  rejected,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  House  will  yield  as  far  as  it 
has  a  second  time.  I  ask  that  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  be  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  refer  the  conference  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  see  the  amendments  placed  on  the 
conference  report  in  the  House  as  they 
apply  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  as  an 
undue  restriction  upon  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  conduct  foreign  policy. 
In  past  years  under  the  administrations 
of  President  Eisenhower,  and  President 
Kennedy,  I  opposed  amendments  to  for¬ 
eign  aid  bills  and  other  bills,  which  placed 
unreasonable  limitations  upon  the  ability 
of  the  President  to  conduct  foreign  policy, 
and  I  do  so  today.  My  position  has  not 
been  inflexible.  I  voted  against  extend¬ 
ing  aid  to  Indonesia  because  of  its  ag¬ 
gressive  policies.  I  spoke  and  voted 
against  the  wheat  deal  with  Russia, 
whether  for  cash  or  credit,  because  it 
involved  a  complete  change  in  trade  poli¬ 
cies,  and  has  been  followed,  as  I  pre¬ 
dicted,  by  the  increased  trade  of  other 
countries  with  Russia  and  Cuba.  But 
if  we  take  a  narrow  position,  and  deny  to 
the  President  in  every  case  instruments 
which  are  necessary  for  him  to  conduct 
our  foreign  policy,  we  are  limiting  the 
ability  of  our  Government,  the  Congress 
itself,  and  our  country  to  better  secure 
itself  and  to  make  progress  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  freedom  and  communism. 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland  are  Communist 
countries.  I  admit  that  I  see  no  signs 
of  any  change  in  the  immediate  future. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  been  one  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  our  foreign  policy  to  attempt 
to  break  the  Eastern  European  countries 


away  from  the  Soviet  Union.  There  has 
been  some  success  in  this  effort  in  that 
they  have  maintained  a  measure  of  in¬ 
dependence  from  Russia. 

The  Soviet  Union  uses  every  instru¬ 
ment  and  power  available  to  it — includ¬ 
ing  aid  and  trade  in  Asia  and  Africa  and 
in  Latin  America  to  advance  its  policies 
and  aims.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
deny  the  President  similar  flexibility  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  will  be  abused.  I  hope 
that  it  will  not  be.  I  would  not  expect 
any  large  amount  of  sales  to  be  made  to 
either  of  these  countries  for  local  cur¬ 
rencies.  But  I  do  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]. 
While  we  can  and  should  be  selective  as 
to  our  aid,  I  believe  that  year  by  year, 
we  are  gradually  reducing  the  ability  of 
the  President  to  make  decisions  which 
are  necessary  to  conduct  our  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  in  our  own  best  interest,  and  in 
competition  and  struggle  with  the  So¬ 
viet  Union. 

I  believe  it  is  entirely  reasonable  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
should  have  a  look  at  these  amendments 
which  were  agreed  to  in  the  House.  The 
committee  would  quickly  report  to  the 
Senate  their  recommendations,  and  we 
could  take  action. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  has  not  been  the 
policy,  for  10  years  or  more,  for  the 
President  to  have  the  power  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  conference 
committee  [Mr.  Johnston]  is  asking 
that  he  be  granted,  to  continue  to  sell 
or  not  to  sell  agricultural  surplus  com¬ 
modities  to  various  nations  of  the  world 
under  Public  Law  480. 

It  has  been  used  as  a  diplomatic  in¬ 
strument,  has  it  not,  by  all  of  the  Presi¬ 
dents? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Certainly.  This 
policy,  as  it  exists,  was  used  under  the 
administration  of  President  Eisenhower, 
as  well  as  in  the  past  4  years.  This  is 
an  effort  to  change  the  status  quo  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  with  re¬ 
spect  to  sales  for  local  currency.  I  have 
stated  before  that  if  the  committee 
wished  to  stop  all  sales  to  everyone,  that 
would  be  another  matter.  But,  if  we 
were  to  pick  and  choose  among  countries, 
as  was  done  in  this  case  here,  we  would 
affront,  in  a  sense  gratuitously,  countries 
which  have  been  classified  as  countries 
eligible  to  receive  sales  under  title  1. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Certainly;  we 
would  be  also  expressing  a  sense  of 
suspicion  that  the  President,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  or  those  in  charge  of  our 
foreign  policy  do  not  have  the  good  sense 
or  judgment  to  conduct  these  sales  in  a 
manner  that  increases,  rather  than  de¬ 
creases,  U.S.  prestige  among  the  wobbly 
nations  that  have  been  in  the  past  under 
forcible  Communist  domination,  and 
which  seek  now  to  be  free  of  that  domi¬ 
nation  and  to  establish  their  own  gov¬ 
ernment  and  control  their  own  affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  2  more  min¬ 
utes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  Senator  is  correct.  As  the  bill  is 
written,  it  does  not  forbid  sales.  It  clear¬ 
ly  gives  the  authority  to  make  sales.  It 
is  still  discretionary  with  the  President 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  make 
sales.  It  has  been  found  wise  to  make 
them,  not  only  under  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration,  but  also  under  preceding 
administrations. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  we  do  encum¬ 
ber  the  bill  with  amendments,  Russia, 
the  country  that  seeks  to  keep  those 
countries  under  domination,  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  any  fear  that  they  will  seek 
independence.  Under  this  bill,  we  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians  by  say¬ 
ing,  “Under  no  circumstances  do  you 
need  to  worry  about  any  defection  in 
Poland  or  Yugoslavia.  Congress  has 
taken  care  of  that.  You  do  not  have  to 
have  those  useful  American  products  of¬ 
fered  to  those  who  wobble  within  the 
Communist  orbit.” 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  what  has  just  been  stated,  these 
countries  still  have  the  right  to  do  bus¬ 
iness  under  title  IV.  Yugoslavia  has 
been  doing  two-thirds  of  the  business 
under  that  title  during  the  past  fiscal 
year.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  purchase  for  credit  under  title 
IV,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  this  bill 
does. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  How  much 
local  currency  in  zlotys  have  we  piled 
up  in  Poland  as  a  result  of  sales — and 
I  use  the  word  “sales”  with  apology. 
They  are  not  sales.  They  are  gifts  un¬ 
der  Public  Law  480.  The  products  were 
given  to  them.  We  cannot  do  anything 
with  the  zlotys.  I  believe  there  is  ap¬ 
proximately  a  half  billion  dollars,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  piled  up  over  there. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  it  is  $477  million. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  proper  figure.  That  amount 
is  piled  up  over  there  in  local  Polish 
currency,  only  a  small  portion  of  which 
we  are  able  to  use  within  the  country  for 
certain  restricted  expenses. 

I  am  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  conference  committee.  I  believe  that 
the  Senate  should  either  agree  to  the 
conference  report  or  reject  it. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  precedent.  As 
I  say,  I  am  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  am  proud  of  that  commit¬ 
tee  and  its  responsibilities.  But  I  have 
never  heard  of  the  Committee  on  Com¬ 
merce  demanding  that  a  conference  re¬ 
port  pertaining  to  foreign  affairs  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
I  believe  it  is  an  unwise  precedent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  re¬ 
calls  instances  in  which  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  voluntarily  re¬ 
ferred  bills  which  involved  tax  matters 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ac¬ 
cepted  its  recommendations. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes.  And  we 
have  met  with  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  but  not  on  conference  com¬ 
mittee  reports.  We  have  met  with  com- 
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mittees  when  bills  were  under  consid¬ 
eration. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  But  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
conference  report  going  so  far  beyond 
its  proper  jurisdiction.  This  is  the  first 
instance  in  my  experience  in  the  Senate 
in  which  this  has  happened. 

The  Senator  will  agree  that  neither 
the  House  nor  Senate  committee  held 
any  hearings  whatever  on  these  pro¬ 
posals. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  They  have 
taken  action  on  them  in  different  ways 
at  various  times. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Again  I  point 
out  that  regardless  of  opinion  on  this 
issue,  the  only  defensible  procedure  is 
for  the  Senate  to  vote  up  or  down  the 
conference  committee  report.  If  the 
Senate  does  not  like  what  the  conference 
committee  said  on  the  Public  Law  480 
program,  it  ought  to  vote  down  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  If  it  approves  it,  it 
ought  to  vote  it  up.  But  the  procedure 
proposed  is  unprecedented.  I  believe  it 
would  rise  up,  smite  us,  and  confuse  the 
issues  mightily.  The  question  is  on  ac¬ 
cepting  or  rejecting  the  conference  re¬ 
port.  I  know  of  no  time  in  the  past  20 
years  when  a  procedure  of  that  kind  has 
been  indulged  in.  I  think  it  would  not 
only  be  bad  practice,  but  it  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  the  terms  of  reference 
basically  of  the  committees  of  conference 
in  connection  with  their  responsibilities. 
The  report  should  be  voted  up  or  down  as 
a  conference  report.  I  would  dislike  to 
see  the  precedent  proposed  established. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  disappointing  aspects  of  this 
otherwise  constructive  congressional  ses¬ 
sion  has  been  the  congressional  assault 
on  the  food  for  peace  program. 

This  program  has  been  operating  for  10 
years  with  growing  effectiveness  under 
the  authority  of  Public  Law  480.  First 
enacted  in  1954,  it  was  given  new  force 
by  President  Eisenhower’s  food  for  peace 
statement  of  1959.  It  was  again  sub¬ 
stantially  reinforced  by  the  strong  sup¬ 
port  of  the  late  President  Kennedy  who 
created  a  special  White  House  office  on 
food  for  peace  which  I  was  privileged  to 
head  in  1961  and  1962. 

Food  for  peace  is  the  near-perfect 
blend  of  American  self-interest  and  in¬ 
ternational  humanitarianism. 


It  has  placed  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
pockets  of  American  farmers,  shippers, 
and  businessmen  by  developing  new  out¬ 
lets  and  building  new  commercial  mar¬ 
kets  for  our  farm  abundance.  It  has 
reduced  storage  charges  to  our  taxpayers 
by  utilizing  our  surplus  grains  abroad. 

It  has  been  a  powerful  tool  of  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  policy  and  our  oversea  aid 
program.  One  wonders  if  there  is  any 
American  asset  which  our  Communist 
rivals  covet  any  more  than  the  worldwide 
demonstration  of  the  abundance  of 
America’s  family  farms. 

Finally,  countless  millions  of  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls  in  a  hundred  na¬ 
tions  have  found  new  life  and  strength 
and  hope  through  food  for  peace. 

No  other  oversea  program  is  working 
more  effectively  than  this  one.  The  pro¬ 
gram  and  its  administrators — Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  AID  Adminis¬ 
trator  David  Bell,  Food-for-Peace  Direc¬ 
tor  Richard  Reuter — are  doing  a  mar¬ 
velous  job  of  strengthening  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  the  program. 

What  they  need  is  a  strong  congres¬ 
sional  mandate  to  move  ahead  even  more 
decisively  and  imaginatively  in  using  our 
God-given  food  abundance  as  a  tool  for 
peace  and  humanity  and  as  a  justified  re¬ 
ward  for  the  efficiency  of  the  American 
farmer. 

If  we  restrict  and  hamstring  and  weak¬ 
en  food  for  peace,  we  are  hurting  the 
American  farmer,  jeopardizing  the  U.S. 
taxpayer,  hurting  our  friends  abroad, 
and  undercutting  our  international  in¬ 
terests. 

Yet,  this  latter  course  is  the  one  we 
have  taken  in  this  year’s  congressional 
assault  on  food  for  peace. 

The  food-for-peace  conference  report 
now  before  us  is  a  great  disappointment. 

It  will  shrink  and  weaken  the  program. 
It  is  an  irrational  blow  to  the  American 
farmer  and  to  American  foreign  policy. 
This  report  includes  some  of  the  ill- 
advised  actions  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

The  facts  are  these: 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
conducted  long,  painstaking  hearings  on 
food  for  peace.  It  reported  out  a  good  bill 
to  the  House  floor,  but  as  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens,  a  series  of  emotional  speeches  were 
made  by  people  unfamiliar  with  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  several  ill-advised,  poorly  con¬ 
ceived  amendments  were  hastily  added. 

The  worst  of  these  was  an  amendment 
slapping  in  the  face  the  people  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Poland  by  ending  food  for 
peace  in  these  countries.  This  is  a  clear 
invitation  to  the  people  in  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  to  stop  their  growing  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  West  and  their  increasing 
independence  of  the  Kremlin. 

This  new  prescription  must  have 
brought  joy  to  the  international  Com¬ 
munistic  planners.  It  will  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  weakening  U.S.  influence  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe  and  throwing  this  area  back 
into  the  Kremlin’s  lap.  It  will  stop  our 
market  development  success  in  Eastern 
Europe.  It  is  plainly  a  foolish  and  badly 
conceived  step  that  departs  from  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  President  Eisenhower,  President 
Kennedy,  and  President  Johnson. 
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Unlike  the  House,  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  gave  only  a  passing  glance  at  food 
for  peace  this  year.  A  handful  of  wit¬ 
nesses  were  heard  in  1  day.  The  com¬ 
mittee  itself  never  even  read  through  the 
Senate  bill.  Not  more  than  45  minutes 
was  devoted  to  committee  discussion  of 
the  far-reaching  implications  of  the  bill. 

The  most  serious  weakness  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  version — the  application  of  the  ap¬ 
propriations  process  to  the  use  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies  which  accrue  under  the 
program,  has  been  wisely  omitted  in  the 
conference  report.  But  there  is  included 
a  new  formula  for  redtape,  delay,  and 
inflexibility.  It  is  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  currencies  which  we  secure 
from  desperately  poor  underdeveloped 
nations  are  the  same  as  dollars  and  that, 
therefore,  the  Agriculture  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  should  have  the 
right  to  veto  the  use  of  these  currencies 
overseas  at  any  time  it  wishes.  Every 
grant  of  the  foreign  currencies  now  being 
used  for  economic  development  and  com¬ 
mon  defense  purposes  would  be  subjected 
to  a  possible  veto  by  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate  committee. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  our  committee’s  action,  and  I 
assume  my  portion  of  the  responsibility 
for  our  failure.  Very  frankly,  I  had  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  original  House  commit¬ 
tee  bill  would  prevail.  The  long  hearings 
of  the  House  committee  which  resulted 
in  a  carefully  reached  unanimous  verdict 
of  the  committee  seemed  to  give  the 
leadership  on  food-for-peace  extension 
this  year  to  the  other  body. 

Instead,  the  hastily  approved  Senate 
bill  was  speeded  to  the  floor  and  ratified 
without  a  record  vote  under  what  was 
then  the  rush  for  an  August  22  adjourn¬ 
ment. 

Then  the  House  surprisingly  rejected 
its  carefully  drawn,  unanimously  sup¬ 
ported  committee  bill,  and  the  mischief- 
makers  took  over.  The  result  is  the 
crippled  report  now  before  us. 

It  should  by  all  means  be  sent  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  repairs 
and  rejuvenation,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright] 
or  if  that  is  not  possible  under  the  rules, 
it  should  be  rejected  and  a  new  report 
secured. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Most  of  us,  when  we  dis¬ 
cuss  and  debate  proposed  programs,  are 
talking  about  something  which  we  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  see  on  the 
ground.  About  a  year  ago,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  spend  a  week  in  Poland. 
On  my  return  I  reported  to  the  Senate 
my  deep  conviction  that  the  Public  Law 
480  program  has  been  spectacularly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  serving  our  own  long-term 
national  interests,  as  well  as  being  basic¬ 
ally  right  and  decent.  I  hope  that  we 
shall  not  damage  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  one-half  minute? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  3  minutes  re¬ 
maining. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  one-half  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  support  the 
motion  to  send  this  conference  report  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  with 
the  limitations  as  proposed. 

I  have  consistently  given  strong  back¬ 
ing  to  the  food-for -peace  program,  so 
long  as  it  has  been  assured  that  our  sur¬ 
pluses  are  used  to  benefit  people,  not  gov¬ 
ernments.  I  should  not  like  to  see  this 
program,  which  has  had  great  successes, 
crippled  by  what  has  been  done  in  the 
bill  this  year.  In  my  judgment,  there  is, 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia,  a  definite  need  for  fur¬ 
ther  study  in  committee  and  according¬ 
ly,  with  the  time  limitation  that  has  been 
attached,  I  will  agree  to  that  course  of 
action. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  make  one 
further  observation.  If  the  conference 
report  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  propose  to  develop 
the  proper  recommendations.  The  re¬ 
port  would  then  come  back  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  the  Senate  would  then  agree  to 
it  or  reject  it  with  an  understanding  of 
what  it  was  doing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  prevail. 
Criticism  has  been  raised  as  to  proce¬ 
dure.  The  procedure  was  fixed  and 
determined  by  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  into  which  the  Senate  en¬ 
tered  yesterday.  If  there  is  any  defi¬ 
ciency  in  procedure,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
because  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  of  both  Houses  and  the 
conferees  of  those  committees  impinged 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  a  subject  into 
which  they  should  never  have  gone. 

The  motion  to  refer  the  conference  re¬ 
port  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  in  my  judgment,  is  entirely  appro¬ 
priate  in  order  that  testimony  may  be 
taken  which  has  not  been  taken  before 
a  committee  of  either  House  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  position  of  the  administration 
with  respect  to  the  question  and  to  de¬ 
termine  the  position  of  other  interested 
persons  as  to  whether  we  should  offer 
this  affront  to  the  Governments  of  Po¬ 
land  and  Yugoslavia,  which  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  wean  away  from  the  Communist 
monolithic  group,  in  order  to  provide 
them  with  a  situation  in  which  they 
could  have  some  independence,  and  sup¬ 
port  our  policies  of  freedom  in  Europe 
and  across  the  world.  The  action  of  the 
conference  committee  would  weaken  a 
vital  instrument  available  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  pursue  a  flexible  policy  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe. 

In  the  case  of  Yugoslavia,  the  AID  for¬ 
eign  assistance  program  has  been 
terminated.  In  our  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
gram  for  that  country  we  have  moved 
from  a  situation  where  there  was  no  title 
IV  component  between  fiscal  year  1955 
and  fiscal  year  1961  to  our  fiscal  year 


1964  program  where  72  percent  of  our 
total  title  I  and  title  IV  programs  was 
under  title  IV. 

The  executive  branch  fully  intends  to 
continue  this  movement  toward  sales  for 
dollar  repayment  as  conditions  permit. 
But  it  is  important  for  the  President  to 
retain  the  ability  to  continue  title  I  for 
Yugoslavia  when  conditions  warrant. 
In  fiscal  year  1964,  for  example,  the  Yu¬ 
goslav  balance-of-payments  situation 
appeared  strong  enough  to  support  the 
shift  from  a  15-  to  a  72-percent  title  IV 
component  in  the  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
grams.  In  fiscal  year  1965  conditions 
are  different.  Adverse  weather  condi¬ 
tions  have  reduced  the  1964  Yugoslav 
wheat  crop  by  over  600,000  tons  com¬ 
pared  with  1963.  The  liberalization  of 
the  Yugoslav  foreign-trade  system  to 
make  it  consistent  with  free-world  prac¬ 
tices  and  the  requirements  of  GATT 
membership  has  placed  the  Yugoslav 
balance-of-payments  position  under  un¬ 
usual  strain.  U.S.  inability  to  respond 
to  such  developments  promptly  with 
some  title  I  sales  limits  the  flexibility  of 
our  economic  instruments  and  deprives 
us  of  the  means  for  making  a  significant 
economic  and  political  impact.  It  is 
particularly  important  that  the  United 
States  retain  a  liberal  instrument  of  as¬ 
sistance  such  as  title  I  in  order  to  sup¬ 
port  the  economic  liberalization 
programs  undertaken  by  Yugoslavia  in 
its  move  away  from  the  typical  Soviet 
model  and  closer  association  with  the 
world  market. 

In  the  case  of  Poland,  our  most  recent 
agreement  with  Poland  in  February  1964, 
graphically  demonstrates  the  deliberate 
speed  with  which  the  United  States  was 
shifting  the  nature  of  our  sales  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  to  Poland.  The 
agreement  contained  three  parts:  first, 
approximately  $30  million  worth  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  were  sold  under  the 
same  concessional  terms  as  in  our  pre¬ 
vious  agreements;  second,  another  $30 
million  worth  of  sales  for  zlotys  is  to  be 
converted  and  paid  to  the  United  States 
in  dollars  over  a  3-year  period;  and  third, 
Poland  agreed  to  buy  commercially  still 
another  $30  million  worth  of  agricul¬ 
tural  goods  in  1964  through  private 
channels. 

This  agreement  clearly  reflects  careful 
tailoring  to  meet  the  particular  Polish 
situation.  The  abrupt  hardening  of 
terms  into  a  title  IV  program  prevents 
gradualism  and  a  sophisticated  use  of 
Public  Law  480  as  an  instrument  of  for¬ 
eign  policy  in  Poland.  Furthermore,  it 
aggravates  Poland’s  problem  of  indebted¬ 
ness  to  the  United  States  by  imposing  an 
additional  dollar  burden  just  when 
Poland’s  obligations  to  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  accelerate.  In  1963,  these  obliga¬ 
tions  were  $11  million.  By  1967  they  will 
be  approximately  $30  million. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  left. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  does  not  matter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 


rio  precedent  for  this  procedure  in  the 
history  of  the  Senate.  The  proposal  to 
direct  that  the  conference  report  be 
committed  to  the  committee  is  out  of 
order.  Rule  XXII — contrary  to  the  rul¬ 
ing  the  other  day — does  not  support  it. 
There  is  only  one  thing  to  do  with  the 
conference  report,  namely,  to  vote  it  up 
or  down.  As  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  believe  we  would 
establish  a  very  bad  precedent  today  if 
we  started  committing  conference  re¬ 
ports.  We  should  vote  them  up  or  down, 
and  not  commit  them  to  any  committee. 

Furthermore,  we  ought  to  respect  the 
conferees  we  sent  to  conference.  They 
have  jurisdiction.  Certain  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  may 
not  like  the  results.  As  one  member  of 
that  committee,  I  do  not  believe  the  sub¬ 
stantive  merits  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  question.  The  question  is  whether 
we  are  to  protect  the  procedures  of  the 
Senate  with  reference  to  conference 
reports. 

It  would  be  a  sad  thing  if  we  committed 
a  conference  report  to  another  commit¬ 
tee,  rather  than  face  the  substantive 
question  of  voting  the  conference  report 
up  or  down.  What  are  Senators  afraid 
of? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  motion  has  expired.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  question  stated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  refer  the 
conference  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  instructions  to 
report  not  later  than  September  30. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry.  I  did  not  hear  the 
last  part  of  the  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  in¬ 
structions  to  report  no  later  than  Sep¬ 
tember  30. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  and  the  Senator  from 
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Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster]  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  would  each 
vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  “yea” 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  and 
Mr.  Pearson],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr. 
Pearson],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Cotton],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"yea”  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 


nays  46,  as 

follows : 

[No.  582  Leg.] 

YEAS— 24 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Bayh 

Javits 

Monroney 

Case 

Keating 

Nelson 

Clark 

Kuchel 

PeU 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Randolph 

Douglas 

McClellan 

Ribicoff 

Fulbright 

McGee 

Salinger 

Gore 

McGovern 

NAYS— 46 

Sparkman 

Aiken 

Johnston 

Prouty 

Allott 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmire 

Anderson 

Jordan, Idaho 

Robertson 

Beall 

Lausche 

Russell 

Bennett 

Long,  La. 

Simpson 

Bible 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Boggs 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Dodd 

McIntyre 

Symington 

Dominick 

McNamara 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

Mechem 

Thurmond 

Fong 

Miller 

Walters 

Hayden 

Morse 

Williams,  Del. 

Hickenlooper 

Morton 

Yarborough 

Holland 

Moss 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hruska 

Mundt 

Inouye 

Pastore 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Brewster 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Burdick 

Edmondson 

Muskle 

Byrd,  Va. 

Ellender 

Neuberger 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Goldwater 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Gruening 

SaltonstaU 

Carlson 

Hartke 

Scott 

Church 

Hill 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Humphrey 

Tower 

Curtis 

Jackson 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dirksen 

Kennedy 

Young,  Ohio 

So  Mr.  Fulbright’s  motion  to  commit 
the  conference  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  conference  re¬ 
port. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  understand, 
the  question  now  is  whether  or  not  the 
Senate  will  vote  to  accept  the  conference 
report.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questionis  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  reported  and 
as  discussed.  I  wish  to  say  only  a  word 
or  two.  As  usual,  there  were  only  a  few 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  when  we  dis¬ 
cussed  the  merits  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port.  I  wish  to  take  a  minute  to  say 
that  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
Senate  to  reject  the  conference  report 
and  ask  for  a  further  conference  with  the 
House,  which  can  be  done.  This  would 
enable  the  conferees  in  conference  to 
cure  the  major  defect  in  the  bill.  It 
would  be  very  simple  if  the  conferees 
would  accept  the  waiver  power  on  the 
part  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  power  we  have  customarily 
granted  to  the  President  in  similar  sit¬ 
uations;  so  if  he  found  it  to  be  in  the 
national  interest  to  make  sales,  they 
could  be  made. 

A  few  minutes  ago,  in  very  succinct 
language,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
described  the  purpose  of  the  food-for- 
peace  program.  We  all  know  that  he 
was  formerly  the  director  of  the  food- 
for-peace  program.  He  knows  it  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  he  knows  what  progress  it 
has  made. 

It  has  made  a  great  contribution. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  moving 
toward  purchases  with  hard  currencies. 
Such  purchases  have  been  increasing. 
They  will  continue  to  increase  in  the 
future,  unless  we  go  out  of  our  way  to 
insult  various  nations  and  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  them  to  do  business  with  us. 
The  conferees  should  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  cure  the  major  defect.  The  con¬ 
ferees  should  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
what  the  State  Department  has  to  say 
about  these  matters.  Such  action  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding — and  my  information  is 
purely  hearsay — that  the  Johnson  ad¬ 
ministration  supports  the  position  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes ;  the  State  De¬ 
partment  drew  this  matter  to  my  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  very  strongly  against  the  pro¬ 
vision  regarding  sales,  and  it  also  has  ob- 
jections  to  the  provision  relating  to  the 
President’s  budget,  which  undertakes  to 
direct  the  President  as  to  how  he  shall 
prepare  the  budget.  That  is  another 
matter.  That  is  not  primarily  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 
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The  representatives  .of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  would  make  their  own  case. 
They  would  have  an  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  case  to  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee.  No  hearings  were  held  on  these 
matters 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Are  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
his  own,  genuine  osbervations  ,on  the 
problem,  or  are  they  those  which  have 
been  directed  to  him  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  views  are  my 
own.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  knows  very 
well  that  I  made  similar  arguments  last 
year  in  regard  to  the  most  favored  nation 
clause. 

Actually,  as  I  said  in  my  speech  on  the 
previous  motion,  this  report  involves  al¬ 
most  the  same  considerations  that  were 
involved  in  the  most  favored  nation 
clause  argument.  In  that  case,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  supported  my  position. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  like  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  I  am  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  conference  report,  but  I  am 
not  enough  dissatisfied  with  it  to  kill  the 
program,  which  I  am  sure  would  be  the 
result  of  rejecting  the  report  at  this  time. 
It  has  already  been  adopted  by  the 
House.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  House 
will  have  a  quorum  again  this  year  or 
not. 

Public  Law  480  has  provided  a  won¬ 
derful  program.  It  has  been  of  immense 
value  to  us  in  maintaining  good  relations 
with  other  countries  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  But  this  program  has  almost 
run  its  course.  The  surpluses  that  were 
so  burdensome  a  few  years  ago  are  being 
depleted.  Feed  grains  are  down  to  an 
amount  which  is  not  much  more  than  a 
safe  level  for  our  own  use.  The  wheat 
surplus  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  com¬ 
prise  more  than  about  150  million  bushels 
more  than  a  realistic  normal  supply.  We 
have  already  committed  more  dairy 
products  than  we  have  been  able  to  de¬ 
liver  to  foreign  countries. 

If  this  report  goes  back  to  conference, 
it  will  probably  mean  the  end  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  House  is  in 
no  mood  to  do  any  further  business  with 
us  on  it.  Not  only  that,  but  I  am  sure 
it  would  mean  certain  death  for  the 
coffee  agreement,  as  well. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  conference 
report,  but  it  is  the  best  we  are  going  to 
get,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  the  last  Public 
Law  480  program  which  will  be  approved 
by  Congress,  because  we  are  moving  onto 
a  free  trading  basis  more  and  more  every 
year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  voted  in  favor  of  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright]  to  refer  the  conference 
report  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  for  hearings  and  study  because 
the  Findley  amendment  would  weaken 
the  President’s  ability  to  pursue  flexible 
policies  in  Eastern  Europe  and  would 
curtail  his  freedom  of  action  in  a  vital 
area  of  foreign  affairs.  Moreover,  the 
executive  branch  was  given  no  oppor- 
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tunity  to  present  its  views  on  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  shall  vote  to  support  the  conference 
report  because  I  think  on  balance,  a 
greater  good  is  involved  in  this  program. 
Public  Law  480  has  been  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  many  recipient  countries  of  the 
free  world  as  well  as  to  the  United  States 
during  the  past  10  years.  Our  program 
in  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  has  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  reversal  of  farm  collectivi¬ 
zation  in  both  countries  and  to  a  modera¬ 
tion  of  oppressive  police  practices. 
While  the  conference  report  would  stop 
further  sales  for  local  currency  under 
title  I  to  both  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  it 
would  permit  continued  sales  under  title 
IV  for  hard  currencies.  Credit  terms  to 
Poland  would  be  limited  to  5  years,  while 
to  Yugoslavia  20-year  credits  could  be 
continued.  Inasmuch  as  in  recent  years 
sales  to  both  countries  have  been  made 
increasingly  on  commercial  terms,  the 
effect  of  this  prohibition  should  not  have 
a  major  impact  on  sales. 

Thus,  I  think  we  have  a  balance  of 
greater  good  which  is  involved  in  the 
program. 

I  shall  rely  upon  the  statement  of  my 
senior  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken]  ,  that  from  that  point 
of  view,  the  report  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  this  is  not  a  good 
conference  report.  It  is  definitely  unfair 
to  Poland.  I  believe  that  Poland  can  be¬ 
come  one  of  our  great  friendly  nations  in 
the  course  of  time. 

Public  Law  480,  contrary  to  some  opin¬ 
ion,  does  give  Yugoslavia  the  right  to 
make  dollar  purchases  on  terms  of  20 
years’  credit.  Unfortunately,  Poland 
through  a  quirk  in  some  other  law  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  credit  of  5  years  in  buying 
for  dollars  under  the  bill;  but  this  is  the 
best  we  can  get.  If  we  do  not  accept  it, 
I  am  satisfied  we  shall  get  nothing. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  in  the  statement  just  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  I  fear  that  if 
the  report  is  sent  back  to  conference,  we 
will  not  get  as  good  a  trade  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  issue  as  we  got  this  time. 

The  House  eliminated  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  entirely.  The  Senate  confer¬ 
ees  persuaded  the  House  conferees  to 
give  those  countries  the  right  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  us  under  title  IV.  The  House 
yielded  to  us  and  agreed  to  that  pro¬ 
posal.  They  said  they  had  to  have  some¬ 
thing  with  which  to  go  back  to  the 
House;  if  they  did  not,  they  could  not 
pass  a  Public  Law  480  bill. 

If  we  do  not  pass  a  Public  Law  480 
bill,  we  shall  find  that  not  only  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia,  but  other  countries  as 
well,  cannot  receive  some  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses  of  the  United  States. 
The  law  will  expire  on  December  31  of 
this  year. 

After  all  the  arguments  had  been  made 
in  the  conference  committee,  all  seven  of 
the  Senate  conferees  voted  for  this  com¬ 
promise.  The  objectionable  provisions  of 
the  House  amendment  were  watered 
down,  so  to  speak.  The  House  con¬ 
ferees  agreed  to  take  the  conference  re¬ 
port  to  the  House  to  see  if  they  could 
get  the  House  to  agree  to  it.  They  said 
they  were  absolutely  satisfied  that  they 


could  not  have  it  passed  in  any  other 
way. 

Personally,  I  would  probably  agree 
with  other  Senators,  including  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
At  the  same  time,  when  we  go  to  con¬ 
ference,  we  do  not  get  everything  we 
want. 

There  are  some  things  in  the  bill  that 
are  of  vital  interest  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation  in  enabling  them  to  dispose  of 
surpluses  which  they  have  at  the  present 
time. 

So  if  we  kill  the  conference  report  now, 
we  will  kill  the  prospects  of  enabling 
fanners  to  dispose  of  the  surpluses  they 
have  today. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
rejection  of  the  conference  report  will 
not  kill  the  program.  I  should  certainly 
ask  for  another  conference  with  the 
House  to  see  if  this  situation  cannot  be 
cured. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken].  He  said 
that  due  to  a  quirk  in  another  law,  this 
program  is  limited  to  5  years.  On  page 
3  of  the  conference  report  the  following 
statement  appears: 

In  the  case  of  any  such  agreement  which 
would  be  prohibited  by  any  other  act  but  for 
the  foregoing  sentence  the  maximum  pay¬ 
ment  period  shall  be  5  years,  instead  of  20 
years. 

I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not  this  report 
instead  of  some  other  law  that  limits  the 
program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  accepted  the  word  of 
the  counsel  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  that  while  Poland 
is  restricted  to  credit  for  5  years - 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  conference 
report  could  just  as  well  have  said  10  or 
15  years.  But  it  provides  for  5  years.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  significant;  but 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  said  it  was 
due  to  some  other  law.  It  is  the  con¬ 
ference  report  that  accomplishes  this 
restriction. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  advised  by  counsel 
that  the  Battle  Act  prohibits  any  trans¬ 
action  at  all  with  Poland  under  title  IV 
at  the  present  time.  The  bill  would 
waive  this  to  the  extent  of  permitting 
credit  for  up  to  5  years. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  title  IV. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  my  understanding, 
however,  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  re¬ 
stricted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
The  conference  report  waives  the  Battle 
Act. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  one  more  minute  on 
this  issue.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  is 
more  vitally  interested  in  the  extension 
of  Public  Law  480  and  the  food-for- 
peace  program  than  I.  I  had  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  working  closely  with  this  pro¬ 
gram  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  under 
the  late  President  Kennedy. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  adopt  the 
conference  report  in  its  present  form. 
I  do  not  believe  the  rejection  of  the  re¬ 
port  would  by  any  means  indicate  the 
end  of  the  program.  It  is  a  program 
that  means  about  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
to  American  agriculture.  American 
business  is  heavily  involved  in  it.  The 
shipping  industry  is  involved  in  it.  It  is 


an  essential  part  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Congress  would  be 
so  foolish  as  to  end  the  program  merely 
because  some  objection  to  it  is  contained 
in  this  conference  report. 

The  net  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  in  its  present  form 
would  be  to  kill  the  food-for-peace  pro¬ 
gram  in  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  If  we 
take  that  action  today,  we  can  be  quite 
sure  that  vodka  will  be  flowing  in  the 
Kremlin  tonight,  because  the  Russians 
will  be  celebrating  the  decline  of  Ameri¬ 
can  influence  in  Eastern  Europe.  They 
will  be  celebrating  the  reverse  of  a  policy 
that  has  been  helping  the  people  of  Po¬ 
land  and  Yugoslavia  to  develop  a  rather 
high  degree  of  independence  from  the 
Communist  movement. 

It  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  theiris 
is  a  form  of  government  of  which  we  do 
not  approve.  It  is  a  form  of  government 
that  none  of  us  like.  But  those  two 
countries  have  kept  to  themselves  pretty 
much.  They  have  not  practiced  aggres¬ 
sion  against  other  countries.  They  are 
beginning  to  move  in  the  direction  of  a 
more  .individual  relationship  with  us. 

For*  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  Congress  should  want  to 
slap  those  two  countries,  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia,  in  the  face  at  this  time.  In 
fact,  I  cannot  understand  this  congres¬ 
sional  assault  on  one  of  the  finest,  most 
effective  programs  on  the  statute  books. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  and  submit  a  better,  more 
desirable  report  to  Congress  before  it 
adjourns. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  one  observation. 
About  2  or  3  weeks  ago,  there  was  a  great 
explosion  of  sympathy  in  the  Senate  for 
the  Polish  soldiers  who  died  in  World 
War  II.  We  voted  overwhelmingly — over 
my  opposition — to  provide  money  to  keep 
up  cemeteries  for  those  Polish  soldiers, 
even  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Poland. 

Now  we  are  concerned  with  trying  to 
do  something  for  the  Poles  still  alive, 
and  no  one  seems  to  wish  to  do  anything 
about  it.  This  is  really  a  strange  opera¬ 
tion  when  the  Senate  has  authorized 
money  for  cemeteries  for  dead  Poles  but 
no  grain  for  living  Poles. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  can¬ 
not  allow  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  to  go  unchallenged. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the 
Polish  people  and  the  Polish  Communist 
government.  The  Polish  people  believe 
in  our  cause.  They  believe  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  for  which  our  Nation  stands.  The 
Communist  government  does  not.  The 
Communist  government  is  opposed  to  the 
philosophy  for  which  we  stand. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Those  of  us  who  voted 
money  for  flowers  and  upkeep  of  the 
graves  of  Polish  soldiers  who  died  in 
Italy  did  not  do  so  intending  to  adorn 
the  Communist  government. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  contemplated 
honoring  the  memory  of  the  Polish  peo¬ 
ple  who  fought  for  our  cause  in  many 
places  throughout  the  world. 
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The  Communist  government  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  entity.  To  me,  the  issue 
is,  plainly,  “When  we  help  a  Communist 
government,  are  we  helping  our  coun¬ 
try?” 

There  is  one  school  of  thought  in  the 
Senate  which  feels  that  we  can  wean  the 
Communists  away  by  improving  the 
economy  and  the  society  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  nations.  I  do  not  belong  to  that 
school. 

The  more  we  build  up  their  economy, 
the  more  we  solidify  the  roots  of  com¬ 
munism  in  those  countries. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the 
situation  as  I  understand  it  to  prevail, 
especially  in  Yugoslavia,  but  the  abun¬ 
dance  there  is  greater  than  the  abun¬ 
dance  in  our  own  country.  It  has  not 
been  the  product  of  the  Communist 
economy.  It  has  been  the  product  of  our 
aid.  We  have  $624  million  worth  of 
Yugoslavian  dinars,  all  of  them  derived 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  food.  We  might 
as  well  start  pitching  it  all  out  with  a 
fork  because  we  shall  never  get  rid  of  it. 
It  is  there  in  heaps,  far  beyond  ability 
to  digest. 

This  issue  has  been  before  us - 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  for  a  cor¬ 
rection? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  According  to  page 
88  of  the  hearings  on  foreign  assistance, 
it  is  the  equivalent  of  81  million  dinars 
in  Yugoslavia  as  of  June  30,  1963. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  . 
I  obtained  these  figures  from  him. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Poland  is  $442 
million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  *  Poland  is  $442  mil¬ 
lion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Four  hundred  and 
forty-two  million  dollars  equivalent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  zlotys.  How  much 
is  the  equivalent? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Eighty-one  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  dinars. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  have 
found  the  figures  of - 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  These  are  not  my 
figures.  This  is  in  the  report. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  told  me 
the  figure  was  $624  million,  and  in  my 
judgment,  based  upon  past  experience, 
the  figures  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  are  closer  than 
those  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright], 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
of  the  Senator:  Who  eats  this  wheat,  the 
Communist  government  or  the  people  of 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  a  sort  of 
demagogic  argument. 

Mr.  President,  several  minutes  ago 
there  was  a  discussion  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  concerning  the  quantity  of 
Polish  zlotys  and  Yugoslavia  dinars  that 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  have  before  me  a  White  House 
report  on  the  food-for-peace  program 
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which  was  issued  April  3,  1964,  and  is 
signed  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
appearing  on  page  24  of  that  report 
showing  the  quantity  of  soft  foreign  cur¬ 


rency  that  we  possess  issued  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  VII. — Status  of  foreign  currencies  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480 


Country 


India _ 

Indonesia _ 

Iran _ _ 

Israel _ 

Italy _ : _ 

Japan _ 

Korea _ 

Mexico _ 

Morocco _ 

Netherlands . . 

Pakistan _ 

Paraguay _ 

Peru _ 

Philippines _ 

Poland _ • _ 

Portugal _ 

Spain,. _ _ 

Sudan _ 

Syrian  Arab  Republic, 

Thailand _ 

Tunisia _ 

Turkey _ 

United  Arab  Republic. 

United  Kingdom _ 

Uruguay _ 

Vietnam _ 

Yugoslavia _ 

Total _ 


[In  million-dollar  equivalents] 


Agreement 
amounts 
through 
June  30,  1963 

Collection 
June  3C 

Sales 

proceeds 

s  through 
,  1963  1 

Other 
proceeds  3 

Disburse¬ 
ments  by 
agencies 
through 
June  30, 
1963  3  4 

2, 430. 9 

1, 599. 2 

20.1 

780.1 

344.6 

254.9 

.6 

67.0 

51.0 

38.5 

.4 

32.5 

291.0 

223.6 

18.6 

160.6 

152.  9 

144.2 

1.4 

140.3 

150.8 

146.3 

145. 1 

362.5 

316.3 

.4 

279.7 

28.2 

25.2 

2.7 

22.3 

21.9 

19.6 

1.3 

4.6 

.3 

.3 

1.  7 

1, 065. 9 

578.4 

11.8 

468.6 

13.2 

11.2 

(s) 

5.4 

37.2 

32.8 

1.3 

23.4 

36.2 

34.6 

.2 

17.4 

477.  s 

452.6 

4.9 

7.1 

7.1 

7. 1 

505.  9 

488.0 

9.5 

367.6 

10.6 

6.0 

1.  1 

37.2 

34.8 

.2 

7.3 

4.6 

4.3 

.1 

4.8 

33.6 

29.6 

(*) 

13.6 

548.  4 

385.1 

7.0 

263.1 

784.8 

439.3 

9.2 

227.3 

48.  2 

48.  6 

36.  4 

48.4 

36.0 

1.5 

18.3 

80.6 

58.2 

33.4 

621 1 

687.6 

9.8 

278.7 

«  9, 403. 2 

6, 978. 7 

118.0 

4, 031. 2 

1  Calculated  at  the  collection  rates  of  exchange. 

2  Public  Law  480,  104  (e)  and  (g)  loan  interest  and  repayment  of  principal  and  proceeds  from  sales  of  104(d)  com¬ 
modities. 

8  Prior  to  July  1,  1961,  disbursements  under  secs.  104  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  grants  were  calculated  at  collection  rates; 
sec.  104(f)  sales  at  current  Treasury  selling  rates;  sec.  104(g)  loans  at  loan  agreement  rates;  secs.  104  (a),  (b),  (e) 
loans,  (h)  through  (r)  at  the  weighted  average  rates  at  the  end  of  the  months  in  which  transfers  were  made  to  agency 
accounts  for  the  balances  remaining  in  the  accounts.  Subsequent  to  June  30, 1961,  disbursements  under  secs.  104  (a) 
through  (r)  are  calculated  at  either  the  current  Treasury  selling  rate  or  the  end-of-the-quarter  market  rates. 

4  Disbursements  exceed  collections  in  some  countries  because  of  conversions  from  other  currencies. 

8  Under  $50,000. 

8  Differs  from  table  V  which  reflects  purchase  authorization  transactions. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  re¬ 
port  shows  that  we  have  $477  million 
worth  of  Polish  zlotys  and  that  we  have 
$624  million  worth  of  Yugoslavian  dinars. 
The  figures  which  were  submitted  chal¬ 
lenging  the  correctness  of  our  statement 
about  a  half  hour  ago  dealt  only  with 
the  foreign  currency  of  Yugoslavia, 
which  we  have  an  unlimited  right  to 
spend.  It  did  not  deal  with  the  total 
quantity.  The  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  said  that  we 
had  $81  million  worth  of  Yugoslavia  di¬ 
nars.  We  have  $81  million  that  are  free 
for  spending  in  Yugoslavia.  But,  as  I 
pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  we  have  $624 
million  worth  of  dinars  that  are  lying 
idle;  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Although  I  voted  in 
favor  of  the  motion  to  send  the  report 
to  committee  for  further  study  with  re¬ 
gard  to  sales  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia, 
that  move  having  failed,  I  see  no  prac¬ 
tical  alternative  to  accepting  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

Food  for  peace  is  a  program,  which 
despite  shortcomings,  has  largely  served 
to  the  good  of  U.S.  relations  abroad.  The 
bill,  as  it  now  stands,  is  not  a  perfect  bill 
by  any  means,  but  it  nevertheless  offers 
what  may  be  Congress  last  opportunity 
to  extend  this  program  and  perpetuate 
its  successes. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  this 


bill  which,  to  my  mind,  represents  sub¬ 
stantial  improvement  with  regard  to  U.S. 
policy  in  the  Near  East,  particularly  in 
our  attitude  toward  the  Nasser  regime. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  every  effort 
without  success  to  understand  our  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  refusal  to  face  up  to  Egypt’s 
aggressive  activities  and  threats  to  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  have  cited  ex¬ 
ample  after  example  of  President  Nas¬ 
ser’s  intent  to  subvert  freedom,  his  exten¬ 
sive  and  costly  propaganda  campaigns 
in  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,  his  brutal  interference  in  Yem¬ 
en’s  civil  war,  his  provocative  brand¬ 
ishing  of  missiles  against  Israel  and 
other  peace-loving  neighbors. 

In  voting  last  year  for  the  antiag¬ 
gression  amendment  to  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act,  I  had  sincerely  hoped  that 
our  foreign  policy  makers  would  apply 
the  criteria  set  up  by  Congress  strictly 
and  fairly.  This  amendment  has  in  ef¬ 
fect  been  waived  aside  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  with  the  ineffectual  argument 
that  Nasser’s  sending  thousands  of 
troops  to  Yemen  did  not  constitute  “en¬ 
gaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggressive 
military  efforts” — because  he  was  sup¬ 
porting  the  republican  coup  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  previously  stated 
my  conviction  that  cutting  off  aid  to  a 
particular  country  is  not,  ideally,  action 
that  should  be  taken  by  Congress.  When, 
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however,  the  President  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  repeatedly  ignore  the  threat 
that  Nasser  poses  to  world  peace,  I  think 
Congress  is  obligated  to  enact  into  law 
stronger  provisions  to  insure  that  Amer¬ 
ican  aid  is  not  stuffed  into  Egyptian 
cannons. 

In  view  of  this,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  to  note  that  the  conference  re¬ 
port  has  incorporated  into  this  year’s 
“food  for  peace’’  authorization  language 
to  the  effect  that  the  President  shall  bar 
Public  Law  480  expenditures  in  any 
country  if  he  finds  such  country  is: 

(a)  an  aggressor,  in  a  military  sense, 
against  any  country  having  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations  with  the  United  States;  or  (b)  using 
funds,  of  any  sort,  from  the  United  States  for 
purposes  inimical  to  the  foreign  policies  of 
the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  report.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar¬ 
thy],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams], 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh]  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  ,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Ellender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy]  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  and 
Mr.  Pearson],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salt- 
onstall],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salt- 
onstall],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 


nays  11,  as 

follows : 

[No.  583  Leg.] 

YEAS— 54 

Aiken 

Javits 

Nelson 

Al’lott 

Johnston 

Prouty 

BeaU 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmire 

Bennett 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

Bible 

Keating 

Ribicoff 

Boggs 

Kuchel 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Lausche 

Salinger 

Case 

Long,  La. 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Dominick 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Ervin 

McGee 

Symington 

Fong 

McIntyre 

Talmadge 

Gore 

Mechem 

Thurmond 

Hickenlooper 

Miller 

Walters 

Holland 

Morse 

WiUiams,  Del. 

Hruska 

Moss 

Yarborough 

Inouye 

Mundt 

NAYS— 11 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Anderson 

Fulbright 

Metcalf 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Monroney 

Clark 

McGovern 

PeU 

Douglas 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTING— 

35 

Bayh 

EUender 

Muskie 

Brewster 

Goldwater 

Neuberger 

Burdick 

Gruening 

Pastore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Hayden 

Robertson 

Carlson 

HU1 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Humphrey 

Scott 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Smathers 

Curtis 

Kennedy 

Tower 

Dirksen 

Long,  Mo. 

WiUiams,  N.J. 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Young,  Ohio 

Edmondson 

Morton 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  I  can  inform  the  Senate  what  the 
business  will  be  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  it  is  my  understanding — and  this 
is  subject  to  correction — that  there  are 
three  amendments  to  be  considered,  none 
of  which  under  ordinary  circumstances 
would  take  too  long  a  period  of  time.  If 


that  assumption  proves  to  be  correct/it 
is  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to 
vote  on  final  passage  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  this  evening.  / 

I  had  hoped  that  that  coulp  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  bill  having  to  dor  with  the 
ROTC,  which  I  had  promised  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  irom  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  that  I  would 
take  up.  But  circumstances  seem  to  pre¬ 
clude  that.  Nevertheless,  it  is  intended 
to  bring  up  the  Executive  Calendar,  to 
take  up  the  itenfe  on  the  calendar  to 
which  there  is^no  objection  and  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  Appalachian  bill 
and  get  started  on  that. 

If  all  or  this  proves  to  be  halfway 
correct,  i j  nay  be  possible  to  vote  on  the 
Appalachian  bill  tomorrow.  I  realize 
that  D5  taking  a  long  trip  into  the  blue 
yonder.  But,  that  is  the  program  as  of 
now. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

(AMENDMENT  NO.  1237) 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  my  amendment  No.  1327  and 
ask  for  its  consideration.  I  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  take  more  than  2  or  3  minutes 
on  the  amendment.  I  ask  that  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  amendment  be  waived,  but 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aiken 
is  as  follows : 

(d)  Add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

“Sec.  639.  Loyalty  Affidavits. — No  part 
of  any  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  expenditure  under  au¬ 
thority  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  make 
payments  under  any  contract,  entered  into 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  provi-' 
sion  of  this  Act,  between  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  or  any  recip¬ 
ient  of  assistance  under  this  Act  and  any 
individual  who  is  a  United  States  citizen 
Nor  with  any  corporation,  partnership,  or 
other  association  created  under  the  laws  of 
th\  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  terri- 
tory\or  substantially  beneficially  owned  by 
United.  States  citizens,  unless  there  is  exe¬ 
cuted  arid  filed  with  the  department  or 
agency  \dministering  the  program  under 
which  th^v  assistance  is  furnished,  by  such 
individual, ^r  the  principal  officers  of  such 
corporation,  \artnership,  or  association,  an 
affidavit  that  he  does  not  believe  in,  and  is 
not  a  member  of  and  does  not  support  any 
organization  that\believes  in  or  teaches,  the 
overthrow  of  the  United  States  Government 
by  force  or  violence  ar  by  any  illegal  or  un¬ 
constitutional  methods.  The  provisions  of 
section  1001  of  title  18/\United  States  Code, 
shall  be  applicable  witn.  respect  to  such 
affidavits.”  \ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  amendment  merely 
calls  for  the  beneficiaries  orvpur  foreign 
aid  program — and  by  that  lSmean  the 
contractors  and  those  who  have^heir  in¬ 
vestments  guaranteed — to  take  the  same 
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loyalty  oath  that  is  required  to  be  taken 
by  the  beneficiaries  of  the  so-called 
poverty  program. 

It  m&y  be  recalled  that  when  the  pro¬ 
posal  was  made  to  amend  the  poverty 
program  sb^as  to  require  all  beneficiaries 
who  received  even  $500  a  year  to  take  a 
loyalty  oath,  we  Senate  overwhelmingly, 
by  a  voice  vote,  approved  that  amend¬ 
ment.  I  am  suresthat  the  Senate  will  be 
equally  glad  to  approve  this  amendment, 
which  would  require  the  heads  of  con¬ 
tracting  firms  and  ethers  who  receive 
great  benefits  from  th\AID  program  to 
take  the  same  oath. 

It  keeps  all  people  on  the  same  level. 
Of  course,  it  does  not  include  them  all, 
yet.  But,  give  us  time,  and ''perhaps  we 
can  get  the  remainder  of  them. 

I  do  not  know  how  anyoite  could 
legitimately  object  to  accepting  this 
amendment  after  supporting  the  loyalty 
oath  in  the  case  of  recipients  of  Xhe 
poverty  program  benefits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  back  the  \ 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  depends  on  whether 
there  will  be  any  discussion  in  opposition 
or  not. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  it  is  unworkable.  Many  uni¬ 
versities  participate  in  this  program  on 
a  contract  basis.  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  are  beneficiaries.  They  are  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  program;  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  in  the  position  of  contractors. 
Many  financial  institutions  participate. 

If  there  were  an  attempt  to  enforce  this 
provision  literally,  it  would  be  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  do  so  with  the  many  universi¬ 
ties  and  banks  in  the  country  which  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  guarantee  programs,  the 
investment  guarantee  programs,  and 
other  programs. 

I  do  not  think  it  could  be  adminis¬ 
tered  at  all.  I  am  not  a  great  advocate 
of  the  other  loyalty  oath  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  was  discussing.  So  I 
am  certainly  not  inconsistent  in  object¬ 
ing  to  this  amendment. 

I  shall  not  support  it.  I  hope  the  Sen 
ate  will  reject  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  afire 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  cannot 
mean  that  one  class  of  people  Should 
take  a  loyalty  oath  and  anotheyclass  of 
people  should  not.  I  am  smre  that  if 
Sarah  Jones,  walking  on  her/crutches  in 
the  Ozarks,  is  required  to  take  the 
loyalty  oath  in  order  tcy  receive  some 
benefit  from  the  poverty  program,  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Arkansas 
would  be  delighted  Jto  take  the  loyalty 
oath  along  with  her, 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  Senator  vot¬ 
ing  against  this.4mendment. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  will¬ 
ing  to  yield  hack  the  remainder  of  his 
time,  I  arry'glad  to  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  crrmy  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senates  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their /ime? 

f\  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
£  fetor  yield  2  minutes  to  me? 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  wish  to 
speak  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  Senator  would  wait  until  there  has 
been  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1218 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1218. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend-, 
mentNwill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ribicoff’s  amendment  is  as  f pil¬ 
lows: 

PART  V - RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION  BY  /HE 

SOVIET  UNION 

Sec.  501.  It\s  the  sense  of  thy^Congress 
that  the  United  States  deeply  yBelieves  in 
freedom  of  religion  for  all  peonffe  and  is  op¬ 
posed  to  infringement  of  thiyfreedom  any¬ 
where  in  the  worldX  The  Congress  declares 
that  abundant  evidence  h^r  made  clear  that 
the  Government  of  thn^^riet  Union  is  per¬ 
secuting  Jewish  citizen^by  singling  them 
out  for  extreme  punishmeM  for  alleged  eco¬ 
nomic  offenses,  by  c/nfisca\ing  synagogues, 
by  closing  Jewish  yCemeteriesi  by  arresting 
rabbis  and  lay  religious  leaders,  by  curtailing 
religious  observances,  by  discriminating 
against  Jews  iiVcultural  activities  'and  access 
to  higher  education,  by  imposing  restrictions 
that  preveidrthe  reuniting  of  Jews  with  their 
families  iiybther  lands,  and  by  other  acts  that 
oppress  Jews  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
faith.  Jr  he  Congress  further  declares  tn^-t 
the  Scmet  Union  has  a  clear  opportunity 
ma™.  the  words  of  its  constitutional  guar-'' 
an^rees  of  freedom  of  religion  with  specific 
ions  so  that  the  world  may  know  whether 
ere  is  a  genuine  hope  for  a  new  day  of 
better  understanding  among  all 'people.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  persecution  of  any  persons  because  of 
their  religion  by  the  Soviet  Union  be  con¬ 
demned,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
name  of  decency  and  humanity  cease  execut¬ 
ing  persons  for  alleged  economic  offenses,  and 
fully  permit  the  free  exercise  pf  religion  and 
the  pursuit  of  culture  by  Jews  and  all  others 
within  its  borders. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  1218  for  myself,  my 
colleague  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  names  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
also  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  amend¬ 
ment  No.  1218. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  tl 
amendment  was  originally  introduced  As 
Senate  Resolution  204  on  Septembei/25, 
1963.  It  was  cosponsored  by  64  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body  including  Mr.  Allott, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  BreWster,  Mr. 
Burdick,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr/ Case,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Clark,  Mu/Cooper,  Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Ziominick,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Gruenino;  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Itfeho,  Mr.  Keating,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr. 
Long  of  Missjmri,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  McIntvre,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Met¬ 
calf,  MrVMiLLER,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr. 
Morse,  yMr.  Morton,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Mundt/Mi’.  Nelson,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr. 
Pasture,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Rajtoolph,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Scott, 
Simpson,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Syming- 
)n,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr. 
Walters,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 

I  bring  it  up  today  so  the  Senate  can 
go  on  record  promptly  against  an  espe¬ 
cially  great  injustice :  the  Soviet  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  Senate 
voicing  the  conscience  of  the  American 
people,  can  call  attention  to  an  old  prob¬ 
lem  that  has  flared  up  recently  in  viru¬ 
lent  form — religious  persecution,  espe¬ 
cially  the  persecution  of  Soviet  Jews. 
It  is  important  that  we  take  an  official 
stand  on  the  Soviet  Government’s  sys¬ 
tematic  policy  of  attrition  against  the  3 
million  Jewish  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  main  components  of  that  policy 
are: 

First.  Deprivation  of  cultural  rights. 

Second.  Deprivation  of  religious 
rights. 

Third.  The  anti-Jewish  propaganda 
campaign. 

Fourth.  The  scapegoating  of  Jews. 
Fifth.  Discrimination  in  education 
^nd  employment. 

Sixth.  Refusal  of  the  right  to  emigrate. 
Itxadds  up  to  a  policy  of  reducing  the 
Jews>to  second-class  citizenship  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  of  breaking  their  spirit  and 
crushing\their  pride.  It  aims  to  shatter, 
pulverize, \nd  gradually  eliminate  Jewish 
historical  ''consciousness  and  Jewish 
identity.  This  policy  works  itself  out  as 
a  whole;  but  for  purposes  of  examina¬ 
tion  and  evaluation,  it  can  be  broken 
down  into  the  following  categories : 

I.  DEPRIVATION  Ml  CULTURAL  RIGHTS 

The  3  million  Jewsfef  the  U.S.S.R.  are 
officially  recognized  a\  a  nationality. 

Although  Soviet  J ews\constitute  only 
1.09  .percent  of  the  total  stoviet  popula¬ 
tion,  they  rank  11th  numerically  among 
the  more  than  100  diverse  SoVjet  nation¬ 
alities. 

Soviet  ideology,  Communist  Party  di¬ 
rectives,  the  Soviet  Constitution  and  law, 
and  historic  Soviet  practice  all  reco^pize 
the  inherent  right  of  every  Soviet 
tionality  to  maintain  and  perpetuate 
own  cultural  identity,  through  its  ov 
cultural  institutions  in  its  own  language. 
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Public  Law  88-638 
88th  Congress,  S.  2687 
October  8,  1964 

3tn  act 

To  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (f)  the  words  “from  the  government  or  agencies  thereof'’  and 
further  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (f)  and  adding 
the  following :  and  which  are  not  less  favorable  than  the  highest 
of  exchange  rates  obtainable  by  any  other  nation.”. 

(2)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
I  the  following  new  subsection : 

I  '  “(g)  require  such  foreign  currencies  to  be  convertible  to  dollars  to 

the  extent  consistent  with  the  effectuation  of  the  purpose  of  this  Act, 
but  in  any  event  to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit  that  portion  of  such 
currencies  made  available  for  payment  of  United  States  obligations  to 
be  used  to  meet  obligations  or  charges  payable  by  the  United  States  or 
any  of  its  agencies  to  the  government  of  the  importing  country  or  any 
of  its  agencies.” 

(3)  Section  102(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  “The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
finance  ocean  freight  charges  incurred  pursuant  to  agreements  entered 
into  after  December  31,  1964,  only  to  the  extent  that  such  charges  are 
higher  (than  would  otherwise  be  the  case)  by  reason  of  a  requirement 
that  the  commodities  be  transported  in  United  States  flag  vessels. 
Such  agreements  shall  require  the  balance  of  such  charges  for  trans¬ 
portation  in  United  States  vessels  to  be  paid  in  dollars  by  the  nations 
or  organizations  with  wrhom  such  agreements  are  entered  into.” 

(4)  Section  103(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following :  “In  presenting  his  budget,  the  President  shall 
classify  expenditures  under  this  Act  as  expenditures  for  international 
affairs  and  finance  rather  than  for  agriculture  and  agricultural 

)  resources.” 

(5)  Effective  January  1, 1965,  section  103(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this  title  during  the 
period  beginning  January  1, 1965,  and  ending  December  31, 1966,  which 
will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 

E oration  in  a  total  amount  in  excess  of  $2,700,000,000  plus  any  amount 
y  which  agreements  entered  into  in  prior  years  have  called  or  will  call 
for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect 
during  such  years :  Provided ,  That  agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into 
during  any  calendar  year  of  such  period  which  will  call  for  appropria¬ 
tions  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  in 
excess  of  $2,500,000,000.” 

(6)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  subsection 
(c)  the  word  “military”  and  inserting  after  the  words  “common 
defense”  the  words  “including  internal  security”. 

(7)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  from  subsection 
(e)  the  words  “not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  currencies  received 
pursuant  to  each  such  agreement  shall  be  available”  and  substituting 
“currencies  shall  also  be  available  to  the  maximum  usable  extent.” 
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(8)  Section  104  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

“There  is  hereby  established  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Such  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  review  from  time  to  time  the  status  and  usage  of  foreign 
currencies  which  accrue  under  this  title,  and  shall  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  President  as  to  ways  and  means  of  assuring  to  the  United 
States  (1)  the  maximum  benefit  from  the  use  of  such  currencies,  mak¬ 
ing  special  reference  to  any  such  currencies  which  are  excess  to  the 
normal  requirements  of  United  States  agencies,  and  (2)  the  maximum 
return  from  sales  made  under  this  title.  Such  Committee  shall  make 
such  other  recommendations  for  improving  this  Act  and  its  admin¬ 
istration  as  such  Committee  may  deem  fit. 

“The  committee  shall  be  consulted  with  respect  to:  (1)  policies /I 
relating  to  (a)  loans  under  subsections  (e)  and  (g)  hereof,  (b)  the  . 
degree  of  convertibility  to  be  required  under  section  101(g),  and  (c) 
the  amount  of  currency  to  be  reserved  in  sales  agreements  for  loans  to 
private  industry  under  subsection  (e)  hereof;  and  (2)  each  proposal 
to  establish  an  interest  rate  for  dollar  sales  under  title  IV  higher  than 
the  minimum  provided  in  section  403. 

“No  agreement  or  proposal  to  grant  any  foreign  currencies  (except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section),  or  to  use  (except  pur¬ 
suant  to  appropriation  Act)  any  principal  or  interest  from  loan  repay¬ 
ments  under  this  section,  shall  be  entered  into  or  carried  out  until  the 
expiration  of  thirty  days  following  the  date  on  which  such  agreement 
or  proposal  is  transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  if  transmitted  while  Congress  is  in  session,  or  sixty  days  fol¬ 
lowing  tire  date  of  transmittal,  if  transmitted  while  Congress  is  not  in 
session,  and  then  only  if,  between  the  date  of  transmittal  and  the 
expiration  of  such  period  there  has  not  been  passed  by  either  of  the 
two  Committees  a  resolution  stating  in  substance  that  that  Committee 
does  not  favor  such  agreement  or  proposal.” 

( 9)  The  first  proviso  at  the  end  of  section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  colon  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  “pursuant 
to  agreements  entered  into  on  or  before  December  31,  1964  and  to  not 
less  than  20  per  centum  in  the  aggregate  of  the  foreign  currencies! 
which  accrue  pursuant  to  agreements  entered  into  thereafter:”. 

(10)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  “Any  loan  made  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  shall  bear  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  President  may  determine 
but  not  less  than  the  cost  of  funds  to  the  United  States  Treasury,  taking 
into  consideration  the  current  average  market  yields  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States  having  maturity  com¬ 
parable  to  the  maturity  of  such  loans,  unless  the  President  shall  in 
specific  instances  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  herein  established  designate  a  different  rate.” 

(11)  Section  107  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  “or  (3)  for  the 
purpose  only  of  title  I  any  nation  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by 
a  Communist  government,  or  (4)  for  the  purpose  only  of  title  I  any 
nation  which  permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry  to  transport 
to  or  from  Cuba  (excluding  United  States  installations  in  Cuba)  any 
equipment,  materials,  or  commodities,  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by 
the  Castro  regime.  Notwithstanding  any  other  Act,  the  President  is 
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authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  dollars  under  title  IV  with  nations  which  fall  within 
the  definition  of  ‘friendly  nation’  for  the  purpose  of  that  title.  In  the 
case  of  any  such  agreement  which  would  be  prohibited  by  any  other 
Act  but  for  the  foregoing  sentence  the  maximum  payment  period  shall 
be  five  years,  instead  of  twenty  years.-’ 

“The  President  is  directed  that  no  sales  under  this  Act  shall  be  made 
with  any  country  if  he  finds  such  country  is  (a)  an  aggressor,  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  sense,  against  any  country  having  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States,  or  (b)  using  funds,  of  any  sort,  from  the  United  States 
for  purposes  inimical  to  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States-’. 

(12)  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
“six  months-’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “year-’. 

(13)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  (i)  by  striking  out  “1961” 
and  substituting  “1965-’;  (ii)  by  striking  out  “1964”  and  substituting 
“1966”;  (iii)  by  striking  out  “$300,000,000”,  and  substituting  “$400,- 
000,000”;  and  (iv)  by  inserting  after  “charges  for  general  average 
contributions  arising  out  of  the  ocean  transport  of  commodities  trans¬ 
ferred  pursuant  hereto”  the  following:  “or  donated  under  said  section 
416,  section  308  of  this  Act  or  section  9  of  the  Act  of  September  6, 1958 
(72  Stat.  1790)”.  Clauses  (i),  (ii),  and  (iii)  hereof  shall  not  become 
effective  until  January  1,  1965. 

(14)  Section  203  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  third 
sentence  of  said  section  the  following  new  sentence :  “In  addition  to 
other  funds  available  for  such  purposes  under  any  other  Act,  funds 
made  available  under  this  title  may  be  used  in  an  amount  not  exceed¬ 
ing  $7,500,000  annually  to  purchase  foreign  currencies  accruing  under 
title  I  in  order  to  meet  costs  (except  the  personnel  and  administrative 
costs  of  cooperating  sponsors,  distributing  agencies,  and  recipient 
agencies,  and  the  costs  of  construction  or  maintenance  of  any  church 
owned  or  operated  edifice  or  any  other  edifices  to  be  used  for  sectarian 
purposes)  designed  to  assure  that  commodities  made  available  under 
this  title  or  under  title  III  are  used  to  carry  out  more  effectively  the 
purposes  for  which  such  commodities  are  made  available  or  to  promote 
community  and  other  self-help  activities  designed  to  alleviate  the 
causes  of  the  need  for  such  assistance:  Provided ,  however ,  That  such 
funds  shall  be  used  only  to  supplement  and  not  substitute  for,  funds 
normally  available  for  such  purposes  from  other  non-United  States 
Government  sources.”;  and  by  inserting  after  the  word  “costs”  in  the 
last  sentence  the  words  “or  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  currencies”. 

(15)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  striking  out 
“1964”  and  inserting  “1966”. 

(16)  Clause  (1)  of  section  304(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  after  the  words  “Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics”  the  words 
“or  the  Communist  regime  in  China”. 

( 17 )  The  first  sentence  of  section  403  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  “Payment  for  such  commodities  shall  be  in  dollars  with 
interest  at  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  but  not  less  than 
the  minimum  rate  required  by  section  201  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  for  loans  made  under  that  section.” 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  612  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  redesignating  it  as  subsection 
(t)  of  section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

(2)  By  inserting  after  the  subsection  designation  the  following: 
“For  sale  to  United  States  citizens  as  provided  herein.” ; 

(3)  By  striking  “this  Act”  and  substituting  “the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended.” ; 
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(4)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  subsection  to  a  comma 
and  adding  “except  that  in  the  case  of  any  such  foreign  currencies 
acquired  through  operations  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  United 
States  dollars  received  from  the  sale  of  such  foreign  currencies  shall 
be  deposited  to  the  account  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
shall  he  treated  as  a  reimbursement  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
under  section  105  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  in  order  to  encourage  exports  of  extra 
long  staple  cotton  which  is  in  surplus  supply  at  competitive  world 
prices,  is  directed  to  offer  for  sale,  whenever  extra  long  staple  cotton 
is  in  surplus  supply,  any  extra  long  staple  cotton  owned  by  it  (except 
stocks  released  from  the  stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the  Stra¬ 
tegic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  as  amended)  at  prices 
not  in  excess  of  the  prices  at  which  cotton  of  comparable  quality  is 
being  offered  by  other  exporting  countries,  on  condition  that  such  , 
cotton  be  exported  or  that  an  equal  quantity  of  extra  long  staple  ( 
cotton  will  be  exported  within  the  period  specified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  accept  bids 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  prices  specified  herein  but  shall  not  reject 
bids  at  such  maximum  prices  unless  a  higher  bid  is  received  for  the 
same  cotton.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  amount,  if  any,  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  which  is  in 
surplus  supply  for  the  1964—65  marketing  year  not  later  than  thirty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section  and  for  each  succeeding 
marketing  year  not  later  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
each  such  marketing  year.  Extra  long  staple  cotton  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  in  surplus  supply  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  total  supply  of  such  cotton  (under  the  formula  for 
determining  the  “Total  supply”  of  cotton  specified  in  Section  301(b) 
(16)  (C)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  but 
not  including  cotton  released  from  such  stockpile)  is  in  excess  of 
estimated  domestic  consumption  and  estimated  exports  of  such  cotton 
excluding  estimated  exports  made  under  the  authority  of  this  section, 
plus  an  allowance  for  carryover  equal  to  fifty  per  centum  of  such 
estimated  consumption  and  exports.  Exports  hereunder  shall  be 
excluded  in  making  any  determination  with  respect  to  national 
marketing  quotas  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended.  Nothing  herein  shall  preclude  the  Corporation  from  ( 
accepting  bids  which  may  be  made  at  higher  than  world  prices. 

Sec.  4.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  of  such  section :  “The 
assistance  to  needy  persons  provided  in  (4)  above  shall,  insofar  as 
practicable,  be  directed  toward  community  and  other  self-help  activi¬ 
ties  designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  the  need  for  such  assistance.”. 

Approved  October  8,  1964. 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  ON 
SIGNING  S.  2687  -  AN  ACT  TO  EXTEND  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 


I  am  very  happy  to  sign  this  Bill.  It  will  extend  for  two  years  legislation 
of  enormous  importance  both  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  rest  of  the  free 
world.  It  authorizes  continuation  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Program.  This 
program  makes  possible  the  sharing  of  our  abundance  on  a  scale  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  miracle  wrought 
by  the  American  farmer  and  to  the  generosity  and  practical  wisdom  of  the 
American  people. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Program  authorized  by  this  law  will  permit  us  to  use 
our  agricultural  abundance  to  combat  malnutrition  and  hunger  in  the  less 
developed  countries  and  to  promote  their  economic  growth.  At  the  same 
time,  this  program  will  help  us  to  attain  vitally  important  economic  and 
foreign  policy  objectives.  It  benefits  all  of  the  people,  directly  or 
indirectly. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  we  have  shipped  $12.  2  billion  in  food  to  needy 
people,  under  Public  Law  480.  Our  food  has  gone  to  over  100  countries. 

It  has  relieved  the  hunger  of  many  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

Most  of  us,  in  this  rich  land  of  ours,  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  what  food 
assistance  really  means  to  the  half  of  the  people  in  the  world  who  have  too 
little  to  eat.  This  kind  of  assistance  means  a  noon  meal  for  40  million 
foreign  school  children.  It  means  emergency  supplies  when  catastrophe 
strikes  --  drought,  floods,  hurricanes,  earthquakes.  To  millions  of 
people,  it  means  the  difference  between  an  inadequate  and  barely  ade¬ 
quate  diet. 

Our  food  also  promotes  economic  growth  in  the  less  developed  countries. 

It  helps  control  inflation.  It  generates  local  currencies,  which  the  United 
States  can  grant  to  less  developed  countries,  to  help  them  build  their 
industry,  their  agriculture,  their  communications,  their  schools,  and 
their  hospitals. 

The  United  States  is  also  a  prime  beneficiary  of  the  program. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Program  authorized  by  P.L.  480  makes  constructive 
use  of  the  abundant  production  of  our  farmers  and  ranchers,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  their  incomes.  It  stimulates  business  for  American  industry, 
and  creates  jobs  for  American  workers.  It  builds,  through  market 
promotion  and  economic  development,  the  basis  for  expanded  cash 
sales  of  American  farm  products. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Program  furthers  our  foreign  policy  objectives.  It 
helps  strengthen  many  other  countries  of  the  free  world  --  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  in  our  mutual  interest.  It  creates  good  will  for  the  United  States. 

It  gives  all  countries  a  chance  to  see  how  remarkably  efficient  our  free 
agricultural  system  really  is  --  especially  when  compared  with  the 
regimented  and  depressed  farming  of  the  communist  world. 
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This  Bill,  however,  contains  several  features  which  concern  me.  Of 
these,  two  provisions  are  particularly  undesirable.  One  seeks  to  give 
either  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  or  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  a  veto  power  over  certain  proposed  disposi¬ 
tions  of  foreign  currencies  accruing  from  sales  under  P.  L.  480.  The 
other  seeks  to  prevent  the  President  from  making  certain  loans  at  interest 
rates  below  a  specified  level  unless  he  has  concurrence  of  an  advisory 
committee  composed  in  part  of  Members  of  Congress  and  in  part  of  his 
own  executive  appointees. 

In  recent  years,  four  Attorney  Generals  of  the  United  States  have  held  that 
legislative  provisions  vesting  in  Congressional  Committees  the  power  to 
approve  or  disapprove  actions  of  the  Executive  Branch  are  unconstitutional. 
The  Acting  Attorney  General  now  advises  me  that  a  provision  vesting  such 
power  in  a  committee  made  up  in  part  of  Members  of  Congress  stands  on 
no  better  footing.  Both  such  provisions  represent  a  clear  violation  of  the 
constitutional  principle  of  separation  of  powers.  This  is  the  position  taken 
in  similar  cases  by  President  Eisenhower,  President  Kennedy,  and  by  my¬ 
self. 

However,  I  appreciate  the  desire  of  the  Congress  to  be  informed  and  to  be 
consulted  on  the  operation  of  all  aspects  of  the  P.  L..  480  program,  and  I 
am  directing  that  executive  officials  see  that  this  is  done. 

Two  other  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  disturbing.  The  first,  by  preventing 
any  foreign  currency  sales  to  any  communist  countries,  inhibits  our 
ability  to  deal  selectively  with  countries  that  may  demonstrate  a  tendency 
toward  political  and  economic  independence  from  communism.  I  note, 
however,  that  the  effect  of  this  restriction  is  somewhat  offset  by  the  autho¬ 
rization  to  make  dollar  sales  on  credit  to  such  countries.  The  second,  by 
requiring  that  our  surplus  inventories  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  be  offered 
for  sale  at  world  prices,  could  create  serious  problems  in  our  foreign  rela¬ 
tions.  I  am  directing  that  this  provision  be  administered  with  great  care 
so  as  to  minimize  any  harmful  effects  on  the  economies  of  the  free  world 
countries  which  are  the  principal  exporters  of  this  commodity. 
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But  the  overriding  fact  is  that  the  Bill  I  have  just  approved  will  permit  the 
Food  for  Peace  Program  to  continue  uninterrupted  for  another  two  years. 
Both  in  its  tangible  and  intangible  benefits,  this  vital  program  deserves 
and,  I  believe,  enjoys  the  overwhelming  support  of  the  American  people. 

It  has  and  will  continue  to  receive  the  wholehearted  support  of  this  Admin¬ 
istration.  If  the  past  is  any  guide  to  the  future,  I  am  confident  that  Food 
for  Peace  will  represent  a  growing  force  in  our  efforts  to  advance  the  cause 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world.  ^  _ 
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